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London  is  sadly  deficient  in  similar  shows. 
No.  ji.     OcTOBEH,  igoy 


HE  house  where  a  great  man  lived 
and  did  Iho  work  ivjiicli  made 
him  famous  is  always  interesting. 
For  examjdc,  visitors  to  Antwerp 
are  mori.'  pleased  wilii  the  Musee 
I'laiitin  than  any  other  of  the 
many  famous  sights  in  that  most 
interesting  town,  Christopher 
Phintin  lived  there,  and  carried 
on  his  trade  of  a  printer  from 
151410  1 589.  The  types  he  used, 
the  blocks  and  presses,  are  as  he 
left  them.  The  old  oak  shutters, 
with  the  quaint  hinges  over  the 
deeply  recessed  sixteenth  century 
windows,  are  still  as  they  were  in 
Planlin's  day.  The  authorities 
of  .Antwerp  were  wise  in  their 
generation.  They  have  provided 
an  attraction  for  their  town 
which  as  time  goes  on  waxes 
LOHii  LEIGHTON.  murc    and    more     alluring     to 

visitors, 
Leighton   House  is  consequently  a 


4  LEIGHTON  HOUSE. 

novelty  in  its  way,  and  will  be  a  means  of  ever  keeping  alive  the  extraordinary 
personalityof  the  great  artist.  Thememoriesof  famous  men  nowadays,  in  the  rush  and 
scientific  bustle  of  the  twentieth  century,  soon  fade  into  obscurity.  We  do  not  allow 
even  our  writing  to  dcy.  We  live  in  a  blotting-paper  age.  Hence  we  welcome  the 
acquisition  of  the  house  where  a  famous  president  of  the  Royal  Academy  lived  and 
worked  and  died.  True,  the  lease  will  expire  in  1963,  but  it  may  be  confidently 
expected  that  long  before  that  jJate  some  national  benefactor  will  come  forward  to 
purclhTse  the  freehold — which  can  be  acquired  at  any  time — so  that  the  house  will 
be  preserved  to  the  public  for  ever.  The  sisters  of  the  late  Lord  Leighton  have 
generously,  and  without  cost,  banded  over  the  house,  and  a  great  many  drawings 
as  well,  to  an  influential  committee  unfettered  by  any  conditions,  so  that  they  can 
s  they  may  consider  desirable  to  make  the    gift  one   of  artistic   benefit   to  the 


freehold  and  pro- 
funds  for  its  efTi- 
some  ten  to  fifteen 
are  required.  Here 
a  lifetime  for  a 
The  house, 
was  built  from 
Mr,  George  Ai  tche- 
cost,    anil   stands 


out  garden  of 
ters  of  an  acre. 
into  it  from  2, 
Bayswater,  in 
there  till  he  died, 
1895,  at  the  age 
peer  of  a  day. 
peerage  bore  dale 
as  he  died  un- 
also  only  lasted 
we  know,  his  was 
ever  bestowed  on 
and  no  peerage 
short  a  duration, 
situated  not  far 
High  Street  sta- 
ground  Railwaj, 
smith  'buses  pass 
door.  Technically 
Park  Road,  a  road  which  runs  into  the  south  end  of  Melbury  Road. 

The  outside  presents  nothing  to  call  for  remark,  and  is  no  guide  to  the  lavish 
wealth  of  the  interior.  It  is  just  the  usual  semi-city  house,  slightly  set  back  from  the 
roadway,  screened  by  a  hedge  of  lime  trees,  which  are  kept  closely  cut.  Through  a 
porch  and  small  outer  hall  the  interior  is  reached.  And  here  it  may  be  said  that 
this  is  essentially  an  artisfs  house.  The  neighbourhood,  too,  is  artistic.  Melbury 
Road  is  the  artistic  centre  of  London.  There,  amongst  others,  live  Luke  Fildes,  R.A., 
W.  H.  Thornycroft.  R.A.,  Marcus  Stone,  R.A.,  W.  Holman  Hunt,  and  there  used  to 
live  G.  V.  Watts,  R.A.  Leighton  House  has  lor  immediate  neighbour  on  the  east 
that  of  Mr.  Shannon,  A.R.A. 

The,  building  is  designed  solely  with  a  view  to  art.  The  bedroom  up  above,  where 
Leighton  died,  is  quite  small  and  unimportant.  Throughout  the  studio  and  other 
public  rooms  the  happy  gradations  of  light  and  shade  are  simply  architect! 'ral 
triumphs.     Probably  no  more  perfect  artist's  house  is  to  be  found. 


THE   FRONT  OF   LEIGHTON    HOUSE. 


To  purchase  the 
vide  sufficient 
cient  upkeep  only 
thousand  pounds  . 
is  the  chance  of 
millionaire  ! 
which  is  detached, 
the  designs  of 
son,  R.A., at  great 
in  a  prettily  laid- 
nearly  three-quar- 
Leighton  moved 
Orme  Square, 
1866,  and  he  lived 
on  January  a5th, 
of  sixty-four,  the 
The  patent  of  his 
January  24th,  and, 
married,  the  title 
a  day.  So  far  as 
the  only  peerage 
an  English  artist, 
before  has  had  so 

The  house  is 
from  Kensington 
tion.onthe  Under- 
and  the  Hammer- 
quite  close  to  the 

sNo.3, Holland 
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6  LEIGH  TON   HOUSE. 

The  entrance  hall  leads  into  an  inner  hall,  or  patio^  lit  from  the  sky,  the  staircase 
to  the  studios  on  the  first  floor  starting  from  the  north  sidq.  It  is  only  sixteen 
feet  and  a  half  by  twelve  feet  nine  inches,  but  in  colouring  and  effect  wonderfully 
beautiful.     Leighton  used  it  for  a  background  for  some  of  his  pictures. 

The  walls  are  lined  with  blue  tiles  by  William  de  Morgan,  surrounding  Damascus 
tiles  of  the  sixteenth  century.  A  delightful  lounge  seat  made  of  wood  between  two 
marble  pillars  on  the  staircase  is  formed  of  inlaid  Damascus  work,  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  patio  is  an  excellent  likeness  of  Leighton — a  bust  portrait  by  T.  Brock,  R.A., 
a  reproduction  of  that  artist's  diploma  work  for  the  Royal  Academy. 

On  the  left  the  wide  grand  corridor  leads  to  the  feature  of  Leighton  House — a 
feature  alone  worth  the  pilgrimage.  The  Arab  Hall,  as  it  is  called,  wa*  begun  in 
November,  1877,  and  practically  completed  in  1879.  The  materials  used  in  it  are 
"  bastard  statuary,  i.e.,  the  marble  columns  in  the  angle  recesses.  The  caps  are  of 
alabaster,  designed  by  George  Aitcheson,  R.A.,  and  modelled  by  Sir  E.  Boehm.  The 
large  columns  are  of  Caserta  marble,  caps  of  stone,  birds  also  modelled  by  Sir  E. 
Boehm,  column  niches  lined  with  Devonshire  spar ;  dado,  Irish  black ;  string,  Irish 
green,  and  bases  of  small  columns.  Those  of  the  large  columns  are  of  Genoa  green 
and  Belgian  blue  ;  the  marble  lining  behind  big  columns  is  of  Pyrennean  green,  and 
the  panel  overhead  ;  the  lintel  is  Irish  red.  The  lattices  to  the  lower  windows  and 
gallery  are  old,  from  Damascus." 

The  interior  towers  upwards  in  dim  mysterious  solemnity  till  the  Oriental 
shadows  are  met  by  the  tiny  scintillating  shafts  of  light — gorgeous  reds,  rich  blues, 
deep  oranges — which  filter  through  the  brilliant  bits  of  Oriental  glass  set  up  like 
tiny  stars  in  the  vault  above.  The  silence  is  unbroken,  save  for  the  rhythmic  fall 
of  the  thread-like  silver  streak  of  water  soothingly  splashing  in  the  ebony  black 
monolith  on  the  floor  in  the  centre.  Visit  it  on  a  hot  July  or  August  day,  and  you 
realise  how  absolutely  perfectly  every  detail  is  designed  and  planned.  One  is  far 
away  from  London.  No  discordant  note  of  colour  or  proportion  mars  the  illusion. 
The  scene  is  thoroughly,  realistically  Eastern.  And  no  wonder  !  Most  of  the  exquisitely 
designed  tiles  are  Persian  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  The  oldest  are 
two  star-shaped  ones,  dark  brown  in  colour,  let  into  the  woodwork  in  the  alcove  on 
the  west  side  facing  the  entrance.  These  belong  to  the  far-away  thirteenth  century. 
Originally  there  were  human  faces  on  them,  but,  the  Mahometan  religion,  or  some 
sect  thereof,  considering  it  wrong  to  portray  the  human  face  divine,  the  physiog- 
nomies have  been  obliterated  with  cement.  On  either  side  of  this  alcove  are  two 
large  and  magnificent — quite  unique — plaques,  bought  by  Sir  Purdon  Clarke  for 
Leighton  from  a  house  in  Asia  Minor.  These  and  two  adjoining  plaques,  forming 
an  angle  with  the  others,  are  of  marvellous  brilliancy  and  exquisite  tracery,  and  are 
the  most  perfect  specimens  known  to  exist  of  that  particular  period  of  the  art  of 
enamelling  on  pottery.  Persian  tiles  are  not  uncommon  in  England.  They  are 
bought  in  Persia,  and  return  to  the  country  which  produced  them.  Let  the  visitor 
look  well  at  these  tiles,  for  nowhere  else  in  England  will  he  see  such  a  plethora  of 
the  genuine  article.  It  was  during  his  visits  to  Rhodes,  Cairo,  and  Damascus  that 
Leighton  collected  these  Saracenic  tiles,  and  he  also  acquired  two  inscriptions  in 
delicate  colours  and  beautiful  design,  one  a  magnificent  specimen  sixteen  feet  long, 
which  is  now  over  the  entrance  to  the  Arab  Hall.  Mr.  Harding  Smith  thus 
translates  it : — 

••  In  the  name  of  the  merciful  and  long-suffering  God  : 
The  Merciful  hath  taught  the  KurSn; 
He  hath  created  man  and  taught  him  speech  ; 
[He  hath  set]  the  sun  and  the  moon  in  a  certain  course; 
Both  the  grass  and  the  trees  arc  in  subjection  [unto  Him]." 

The  old  wood  lattice  work  in  the  lower  arched  recesses  was  brought  from  Cairo, 
and  is  exceedingly  beautiful. 

The  drawing-room  and  study  on  the  ground  floor  are  noticeable  for  the  cunning 
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contrivance  of  a  fireplace  beneath  the  window,  and  windows  which  at  night  can  be 

occupied  by  looking-glasses.  The  shutters,  too,  are  pulled  up  from  beneath.  These 
are  small  foaturfs — trivial,  perhaps,  to  mention — but  must  have  largely  contributed 
to  comfort,  and  show  how  modern  architecture  can  overcome  difficulties  and  make 
a  house  beautiful. 

The  staircase  conducts  the  visitor  to  the  "  silk  "  room  on  the  left  and  ante-room 
straight  in  front,  and  to  the  sludio  on  the  right.  T.eighton  executed  his  large 
sculpture  work  in  the  studio  of  his  great  friend,  G.  T.  Brock,  R.A.  He  lengthened 
the  studio  with  the  fmely  lit  glass  building  at  the  eastern  end  in  1860.  to  obtain 
more  light  for  his  work  in  the  winter.  The  [iclurescjue  lumber  of  an  artist's 
studio  is  now  absent,  but  even  in  liis  lifetime,  in  the  full  bustle  of  his  work, 
everything  was  carefully  arranged  and    krpt  in  order.      He    jX)Ssessed    that    better 


Lord  LeiBhton'a  painlirg— C/»'(i' 


kind  of  knowledge  according  to  Ilacon — if  l;e  did  not  know  a  thing,  at  any  rate  he 
knew  where  to  fmd  it.  The  anie-chaml>cr  in  dim  Iialf-light  from  the  Arab  Hall  has 
a  trellised  narrow  postigo  of  Cairo  lattice  work,  through  which  a  delightful  and 
romantic  view  of  the  fountain  below  is  obtainable. 

The  Lcighlon  House  Committee  hold  here  exhibitions  of  pictures  and  occa- 
sional concerts  for  the  encouragement  of  musical  talent.  The  studio  is,  accidentally, 
of  course,  most  admirably  adapted  for  lectures  and  music,  as  it  possesses  excep- 
tional acoustic  qualities.  Around  the  walls  of  halls,  rooms,  staircases,  and  studio, 
and  on  screens,  hang  hundreds  o(  invaluable  original  designs  of  Leighton's,  and 
also  photogravures  of  his  great  paintings.  The  original  painting  Clytemnestra  is 
here,  and  aUo  the  many  preliminary  designs  and  studies  which  led  up  to  that 
picture's  consummation.  The  whole  form  an  admirable  example  of  how  laboriously 
and  painstakingly  Leightcn  achieved  his  results,  and  afford  a   perfect   illustration 
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of  the  fact  that  the  only  royal  road  to  success  is  work — hard  work.  This  picture 
was  exhibited  in  the  Academy  of  1874,  and  Mr.  Watfc?,  R.A.,  wrote  of  it: — 
"  Certainly  a  better  example  of  Leighton  at  his  happiest  could  not,  I  think,  be 
found.     It  is  also  especially  Leighton." 

After  viewing  this  picture  at  a  distance  to  obtain  the  effect  intended,  a  <:]oser 
inspection  reveals  the  extraordinary  smoothness  Leighton  attained  on  his  surfaces. 
I  heard  a  visitor  before  this  picture  thus  explain  the  phenomenon  to  another; 
"Leighton  used  to  paint  roughly,  and  then  sand-papered  down  his  surfaces!" 
'  This  rather  monotonous  smoothness  provoked  a  host  of  hostile  criticisms.  Such 
expressions  as  "a  want  of  pliability  in  the  texture,"  "a  thinness  in  the  quality 
of  the  surface,"  and  so  on,  have  been  plentiful.     Artists,  it  is  hoped,  understand 
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of  President  of  the  Academy." 

Leighton's  speeches  at  the  Academy  (1879—1896)  were  always  looked  forward  to 
and  read  next  day  in  the  papers  by  even  those  who  thought  little  of  the  speaker  as 
an  artist.  Never  commonplace,  they  were  brimful  of  wit  and  happy  expression, 
perhaps  florid,  but  bristling  over  with  delightful,  unexpected  verba!  novelties.  As  a 
result  of  his  remarkably  able  powers  as  an  orator  he  was  constantly  being  worried 
to  attend  public  meetings.  In  May,  1888,  he  wrote  :  "The  reasons  which  have  now 
for  a  good  many  jears  compelled  me  to  decline  any  public  utterances  outside  of 
Burlington  House  have  increased  in  weight  and  force  as  life  advances  and  strength 
wanes,  and  as  the  demands  grow  on  me  in  every  direction,  I  am  conslantly  asked 
to  speak  in  public,  not  only  in  London,  but  all  over  the  country,  and  in  all  cases  the 
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demand  is  founded  on  strong  claims  in  so  far  as  I  am  an  *  official  artist.*  Assent 
once  is  necessarily  assent  always  ;  assent  in  half  the  cases  would  mean  the  greatest 
injury  to  my  u)ork,  and  I  am  a  workman  first  and  an  official  afterwards.'*  This 
delight  in  hard  work  which  Leighton  displayed  will  come  as  news  to  those  knowing 
the  painter  solely  from  his  pictures  which  they  have  seen  at  exhibitions.  But  a 
visit  to  Leighton  House  and  a  study  of  his  innumerable  preliminary  painstaking 
sketches  for  pictures  will  convince  the  most  doubting  that  when  he  wrote  that  he 
was  a  workman  first  he  spoke  the  literal  truth. 

But,  after  all,  our  generation  probably  remembers  more  the  engaging  personality 
of  the  "admirable  Leighton,"  as  Millais  called  him  at  the  Academy  dinner  of  1895 
— the  many-sided  man.  He  abounded  in  so  many  rare  gifts  and  qualities  that  art 
seemed  to  us  who  knew  him  less  the  real  stem  purpose  of  his  life  than  a  delightful 
and  incidental  extra.  A  brother  artist,  after  enumerating  his  varied  gifts  and 
accomplishments,  added  excusably  and  quite  naturally,  "  Paints  too  !  "  So  all-round 
was  he  in  his  accomplishments  that  a  young  lady,  after  visiting  his  studio  at  Rome, 
on  being  asked  her  opinion  of  the  artist's  work  said,  "  I  am  no  judge  of  artistic 
composition,  but  I  know  that  Leighton  is  the  best  waltzer  in  Rome."  Another 
quaint  story  was  recently  told  by  Mr.  G.  Storey,  A.R.A.,  at  the  opening  of  a  free 
picture  exhibition  at  the  Borough  Polytechnic.  Two  ladies  were  looking  at 
Leighton's  picture  of  Helen  of  Troy.  "It  is  a  horrid  picture,"  one  remarked  to  the 
painter.  "  I'm  sorry,  but  it's  mine,"  said  Sir  Frederic,  as  he  then  was.  "  Oh  !  "  said 
the  lady,  "  you  don't  mean  to  say  you've  bought  it  ?  "  "  No,  I  painted  it,"  was  the 
unexpected  reply,  "  Oh  !  "  declared  the  ladies  ;  "  you  must  not  mind  what  we  say. 
We  are  only  saying  what  everybody  else  says." 

Sculptors  declare  that  Leighton 's  finest  work  was  in  their  branch  of  art. 
Illustrators  assert  that  he  more  excelled  as  a  book  illustrator.  Certainly  his  Cain 
and  Abel,  Moses  Views  the  Promised  Landy  and  Sampson  and  the  Lion  are  masterpieces 
of  the  illustrative  art. 

In  addition  to  his  other  occupations,  he  was  always  assiduous  in  his  duties  as  a 
citizen.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  volunteer,  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the 
Artists'  Rifle  Corps,  of  which  body  he  became  colonel,*  and  at  the  time  of  the 
London  riots  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  assume  the  baton  of  a  special  constable. 

His  first  great  work  was  Cimahue's  Madonna  carried  in  Procession  through  the 
Streets  of  Florence.  It  was  painted  in  Rome  and  exhibited  at  the  Academy  of  1855, 
when  Leighton  was  only  twenty-five  years  of  age.  Queen  Victoria  bought  it  for 
;f6oo,  before  it  was  hung  in  the  Academy,  and  it  now  rests  at  Buckingham  Palace. 

Thackeray  was  in  Rome  whilst  the  picture  was  in  progress,  and  its  merits  so 
impressed  the  great  "  word  delineator  of  intellect "  that  on  his  meeting  Millais  in 
London  he  chaffingly  said  to  that  great  artist,  "  Millais,  my  boy,  I  have  met  in  Rome 
a  versatile  young  dog  called  Leighton,  who  will  one  of  these  days  run  you  hard  for 
the  Presidentship !  "  and  he  did.  Millais  himself  related  this  episode  when  he 
presided  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Academy  in  1896. 

Fortunately  for  Leighton,  it  was  concerning  that  Academy  that  Ruskin  first 
issued  "  Notes  on  some  of  the  Principal  Pictures  Exhibited  in  the  Rooms  of  the 
Royal  Academy,"  and  this  particular  picture  attracted  the  attention  of  the  great 
critic,  who  devoted  considerable  space  to  its  favourable  criticism.  He  says  it  is 
"  a  very  important  and  very  beautiful  picture,"  possesses  both  sincerity  and  grace, 
and  is  painted  "  on  the  purest  principles  of  Venetian  art."  "  Everything  in  it  is  done 
as  well  as  it  can  be  done.  Thus  in  the  picture  before  us  in  the  background  is  the 
church  of  San  Miniato,  strictly  accurate  in  every  detail ;  on  the  top  of  the  wall  are 
oleanders  and  pinks  as  carefully  painted  as  the  church.  .  .  .  The  dresses  of  the  figures, 
very  beautifully  designed,  are  painted  with  as  much  care  as  the  faces."  After  all 
these  beautiful  superlatives,  one  would  have    thought   qualifications  iconoclastic. 

*  He  was  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  20th  Middlesex  (Artists')  Rifle  Vols.,  1876  to  1883  (resigned\^ 
then  honorary  colonel  and  holder  of  the  volunteer  decoration. 
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Art  critics,  however,  are  not  like  ordinary  mortals.  Art  criticisms  are  often  startling. 
Ruskin  naively  continues:  "Its  defect  is  that  the  equal  care  given  to  the  whole  of 
it  is  not  yet  care  enough.  The  handling  here  is  much  too  broad,  and  the  faces  are  in 
many  instances  out  of  drawing  and  very  opaque  and  feeble  in  colour.  Nor  have 
they  in  general  the  dignity  of  the  countenances  of  the  thirteenth  century  **  (how 
Ruskin  knew  the  physiognomy  of  people  who  lived  six  centuries  before  his  day  I 
know  not ;  photography  was  not,  and  the  faces  on  the  comparatively  few  extant 
canvases  of  that  period  are,  after  all,  only  artists*  idealisations) ;  "  the  Dante 
especially  is  ill  conceived,  far  too  haughty,  and  in  no  wise  noble  or  thoughtful." 
The  conceit  of  this  portion  of  the  criticism  is  delightful.  Surely  Leighton  had  just 
as  much  right  to  convey  to  the  public  his  idea  of  Dante  as  Irving  has  to  represent 
him  in  the  way  he  does  ?  Why  should  Ruskin's  fanciful  ideas  of  the  living  Dante 
be  of  greater  value  than  Leighton*s  fanciful  ideas?  Neither  ever  saw  Dante. 
The  Times  (May  7th,  1855)  was  much  more  judicial  and  impartial : — 
"  The  chief  curiosity  this  year  represents  the  procession  that  accompanied 
Cimahues  Madonna  through  the  streets  of  Florence.  Depth  of  colour  is  avoided ; 
the  procession  is  passing  along  in  a  straight  line,  and  defies  reduction  to  a  focus, 
and  the  first  impression  of  the  picture  is  that  it  is  dry  and  repulsive  to  the  last 
degree.  But  on  closer  inspection  the  correctness  with  which  every  figure  is  drawn  ; 
the  mastery  over  difficult  attitudes,  the  variety  that  is  produced  in  spite  of 
uniformity,  show  that  no  common  artist  has  come  into  the  field.  This  curiosity  is 
rendered  still  more  curious  by  the  facts  that  the  painter,  Mr.  Leighton,  is  a  young 
beginner,  previously  unknown,  and  that  Her  Majesty  has  already  given  ;f6oo  for 
the  picture." 

In  the  next  Academy,  Leighton  exhibited  The  Triumph  of  Music^  which,  for  the 
sake  probably  of  being  funny,  the  Athenceum  said  was  "anything  but  a  triumph  of 
art."  Then,  in  1861,  the  Art  Journal  enunciated  the  theory  that  the  Cimabue  picture 
had  exhausted  Leighton*s  powers,  and  that  **  he  has  been  coming  down  the  ladder  of 
fame  ever  since.  Instead  of  being  hung  too  high,  The  Dream,  had  it  1  een  properly 
hung,  would  have  been  displayed  upon  the  ceiling."  The  same  art  critical  journal 
likewise  said  that  this  picture  was  really  one  of  the  "  lower  forms  of  mere  decorative 
ornamentation,  .  .  .  not  so  much  a  picture  as  a  very  clever  treatment  for  the  centre 
of  a  ceiling."  In  1865,  David  was  exhibited.  This  shows  the  Psalmist  seated  in  a 
chair  on  a  house-top  commanding  a  wide  and  extensive  view  of  distant  hills,  cloud- 
capped.  He  is  musingly  gazing  at  two  doves  in  the  distance.  The  flowing  robes  of 
the  sweet  singer  of  Israel  are  marvellously  rendered,  and  the  whole  composition  grand 
and  large  in  its  conception.  It  was  concerning  this  picture  that  the  Art  Journal^not 
only  with  art,  but  physiological  knowledge,  sagely  wrote,  "  We  would  venture  to  ask 
why  the  divine  psalmist  has  so  small  a  brain.  Within  this  skull  there  is  not  compass 
for  the  poet's  thoughts  to  range."  Why,  some  most  notorious  criminals  are  known  to 
have  had  enormous  brains,  some  of  the  most  eminent  benefactors  of  the  human 
race,  some  of  the  greatest  musicians  and  mathematicians,  the  smallest.  The 
late  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.,  once  told  Mrs.  Russell  Barrington  that  his  head  was  so 
small  he  could  wear  no  man's  hat  he  had  ever  met  except  one,  and  that  was 
Lord  Avebury's,  then  Sir  John  Lubbock.  No  one  will  aver  that  either  of  these 
eminent  persons  was  in  any  way  at  any  time  lacking  in  brain  power.  After  all,  art 
criticism  is  purely  egoistical.  It  merely  expresses  the  opinion  of  one  person,  and 
is  the  resultant  of  that  person's  peculiar  education,  idiosyncrasy,  surroundings, 
temperament,  and  age  in  which  he  lives  and  age  at  which  he  pens  the  particular 
criticism.  The  two  most  trustworthy  critics  the  world  has,  or  ever  will  have, 
are  time  and  money.  **  Fame  finds  never  tomb  to  enclose  it  in."  and  **  what  is  worth 
in  anything  but  so  much  money  as  'twill  bring  ?  "  As  time  goes  on  Leighton's 
admirers  and  eulogisers  are  rapidly  increasing,  and  the  value  of  his  pictures  that 
come  on  the  market  appreciating.  These  two  tests  of  quality,  where  both  are 
favourable,  seldom,  if  ever,  lie.     The  same  Art  Journal  which  in  1856  announced  that 
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Leighton  was  tumbling  down  the  ladder  of  fame  and  had  at  an  early  age  exhausted 
any  little  artistic  skill  he  possessed  twenty  years  later  (1876)  writes  of  his  Daphnephoria  : 
"To  project  such  a  scene  upon  canvas  presupposes  a  man  of  high  poetic  imagination, 
and  when  it  is  accompanied  by  such  delicacy  and  yet  precision  of  drawing  and  such 
sincerity  of  modelling,  the  poet  is  merged  in  the  painter,  and  we  speak  of  such  a 
one  as  a  master.  There  is  indeed  nothing  more  consolatory  to  those  who  take  an 
interest  in  British  art  than  the  knowledge  that  we  have  among  us  a  man  of  such 
pure  devotion  and  lofty  aims."  A  remarkable  change  of  opinion  in  a  few  short  years, 
surely,  and  an  instructive  illustration  of  the  value  of  art  criticism. 

Fortunately  for  posterity,  criticism,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  moved  not  Leighton 
from  the  even  tenor  of  his  way.  As  Mr.  Comyns  Carr  justly  remarks,  "  Sir  Frederic 
Leighton  has  never  lowered  the  standard  of  his  work  in  deference  to  any  popular 
demand,  and  for  this  persistent  devotion  to  his  own  highest  ideals  he  deserves  well 
of  all  who  share  his  faith  in  the  power  of  beauty." 

Leighton  knew  the  limitations  of  his  powers,  and  he  kept  well  within  the 
boundaries  he  had  placed  round  his  abilities.  He  never,  in  other  words,  let  himself 
go.  He  always  kept  himself  well  in  hand.  He  took  care  to  have  force  in  reserve. 
In  this  respect  he  was  markedly  a  contrast  to  such  painters  as  Hogarth,  Rossetti, 
Whistler.  They,  each  in  his  particular  vocation,  allowed  sentiment  and  feelings  to 
express  the  emotions  they  felt  at  the  moment  by  giving  them  visible,  forcible 
expression  ;  Leighton  never.  His  cult  was  beauty — beauty  of  a  particular  style, 
his  own.  In  that  style  he  stands  quite  alone.  Though  his  admirers  are 
increasing,  he  even  now  has  no  follower.  Combined  with  a  sort  of  luxurious 
exquisiteness,  he  possessed  as  no  painter  ever  did  before  his  time  the  art  of  infusing 
a  vein  of  modern  feeling  into  those  most  classical  studies  he  delighted  to  represent. 
The  individuality  of  Leighton  pervaded  all  his  work.  Everything  he  did  is 
Leightonish.  During  all  the  years  he  exhibited  at  the  Academy,  no  catalogue  was 
ever  needed  to  indicate  the  colour  and  classical  effects  which  came  from  his  easel. 

To  use  the  artist's  own  words  (address  to  the  Royal  Academy  students,  1879), 
"  every  emotion  that  reaches  us  through  the  channels  of  an  artist's  temperament 
comes  to  us  coloured  and  determined  by  the  idiosyncrasy  of  that  temperament,  and 
we  get  the  man  added  to  the  thing."  His  inspirations  are  dreams  of  comeliness, 
beauty,  and  colour,  but  always  those  plus  Leighton.  In  a  notable  respect  he  differed 
from  many  of  his  confreres  who  could,  and  can,  add  A.R.A.,  or  even  R.A.,  to  their 
names.  He  never  condescended  to  paint  "  pot-boilers."  Unfortunately  many 
artists  are  compelled  by  necessity  to  do  so,  or  probably  they  would  not.  Like  other 
men,  artists  must  live.  Those  art  critics  who  are  so  unmerciful  often  forget  this.  Is 
it  not  quite  sufficient  to  mention  the  fact  of  a  particular  picture  having  obviously 
been  produced  to  sell  without  scathing  the  producer  ?  And  then,  from  what  we  know 
of  the  jargon  called  art-criticism,  is  it  not  possible  that  what  is  now  dubbed  a  "  pot- 
boiler "  may,  in  a  future  generation,  be  considered  a  gem?  Tastes  differ, and  the 
history  of  Leighton  himself  should  make  critics  wary.  Throughout  his  career 
almost  all  of  his  productions  provoked  adverse  and  sometimes  even  hostile  criticism. 
Some  critics  confidently  affirmed  he  could  possibly  paint  hands  and  arms,  but  the 
wrist  was  too  much  for  him:  he  could  not  correctly  or  naturally  make  the  juncture. 
Even  his  gloriously  conceived  Flaming  June,  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Academy  of 
1895,  was  not  allowed  to  pass  scatheless.  The  pose  of  the  woman  luxuriously  curled 
up  on  a  seat  was  said  to  be  impossible,  and  the  length  of  her  right  thigh,  which,  it 
may  be  remembered,  runs  right  across  the  foreground  of  the  picture,  altogether  out 
of  proportion  and  far  too  long.  By  the  side  of  the  proof  photogravure  in  the  dining- 
room  the  visitor  to  Leighton  House  will  see  several  of  the  preliminary  sketches  made 
for  this  picture,  including  one  in  the  nude.  It  was  Leighton*s  painstaking  custom  to 
first  draw  the  figure  in  the  nude,  and  then  to  add  the  drapery  and  make  further 
sketches.  He  went  through  all  these  painstaking,  laborious  processes  with  Flaming 
June,  and  consequently  it  is  very  unlikely  that  either  pose  or  length  of  limb   in   that 
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picture  is  incorrect.     Being  a  sculptor  as  well  as  painter,  he  knew  the  importance  of 
relative  limb  proportion,  and  strict  attention  to  anatomy. 

The  hundreds  of  preliminary  studies  and  thumbnail  sketches  preparatory  to  the 
production  of  a  great  picture  which  are  shown  on  the  walls  and  screens  mutely 
testify  to  Leighton's  extraordinary,  untiring  industry.  The  idea  possessed  by  so 
many  that  he  was  a  sybaritic  luxurious  loafer  will  be  rudely  and  rightly  negatived 
by  a  visit  to  Leighton  House.  If  all  these  painstaking  little  pictures — for  more  or 
less  completed  sketches  most  of  them  are — exist,  how  many  more  must  have  been 
done  and  torn  up!  Lead  pencil  drawings,  chalks  and  tinted  paper,  clay  models — all 
are  pressed  into  service  during  the  preliminary  stages  in  order  to  obtain  correctness 
of  posture,  outline,  and  colour.  For  his  Daphnephoria  there  actually  exist  (and  we 
know  not  how  many  were  made  and  destroyed)  not  less  than  thirty-six  drawings, 
besides  finished  clay  models  of  a  group  of  three  figures ;  for  the  captive  Andromache^  fifty- 
nine  ;  for  Solitude,  only  a  single  figure,  nine  ;  for  The  Return  of  Proserpine,  nineteen  ;  for 
Cimonandlphigenia,  fifty-six  drawings  and  two  models.  Such  are  merely  examples  from 
many  others  which  will  be  observed  on  the  walls  and  screens  of  Leighton  House.  Surely 
a  great  example  is  afforded  by  this  exhibition  of  the  fact  that  eminent  talent  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  to  ensure  success  in  any  pursuit  in  life  ;  purjxjse  is  necessary, 
stern,  undeviating,  tireless  purpose — in  other  words,  energetic  determination  to 
perseveringly  labour.  The  walls  of  Leighton  House  proclaim  Leighton's  possession 
of  a  rich  endowment  of  these  qualities.  Such  good,  honest,  conscientious  work 
cannot  be  for  nought,  and,  as  they  were  coupled  with  unusual  ability,  we  cannot 
but  think  that  Leighton's  works  will  live,  and  increase  in  genuine  popularity  and 
esteem. 

Another  example  of  his  hard  work  and  methodical  attention  to  detail  is 
exhibited  by  his  splendid  draperies.  When  he  left  Germany  for  Rome  it  was  his 
habit  to  draw  the  outward  adornment  for  his  figures  from  imagination.  But  the 
Italian  school  taught  him  his  mistake,  and  he  never  again  drew  but  from  actualities. 
He  would  carefully  and  elaborately  arrange  the  folds,  spending  hours  and  hours  on 
a  task  which,  in  copying,  would  only  take  a  very  short  time  in  comparison. 

Another  great  picture  which  created  a  vast  amount  of  hostile  criticism  was  The 
Sea  Giving  Up  Her  Dead  (Royal  Academy,  1892).  The  extraordinary  remarks  made 
by  visitors  before  that  picture  in  the  Academy  will  still  be  remembered.  It  was 
said  to  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Bible,  not  only  irreligious,  but  profane, 
ludicrous,  monstrous.  Yet  we  venture  to  say  that  it  is  one  of  Leighton's  greatest 
works,  which  will  live  when  many  so-called  religious  pictures,  said  to  be  worthy  of 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  will  be  dead  and  forgotten.  In  the  passage  of  Leighton  House 
are  almost  numberless  studies  for  this  painting,  which  afford  object  lessons  of  the 
wonderful  amount  of  labour  and  time  Leighton  spent  in  its  evolution.  Some  are  in 
chalk  on  brown  paper,  others  in  pen  and  ink,  in  chalk  on  grey  paper,  four  sheets 
of  nude  studies  of  male  figures  in  chalk  on  brown  paper,  six  sheets  of  studies  of 
figures  in  chalk  on  brown  paper,  and  so  on.  To  the  student  these  initial  stages, 
and  the  light  they  throw  upon  the  artist's  methods,  are  invaluable,  and  it  is  simply 
surprising  more  are  not  seen  at  Leighton  House  studying  them. 

Leighton  mostly  painted  women.  'He  delighted  in  combining  them  with  rich 
harmonies  in  gold,  white,  purple,  orange,  revelling  in  picturesque  vicissitudes  of 
light  and  shade,  happy,  sunny,  brilliant  colours,  not  the  murky,  dull,  depressing 
greys  and  browns,  emblematic  of  sadness  and  our  Academy  walls.  His  pictures 
suggest  the  Salon  and  the  clear  distances  and  colour  effects  of  Italy  and  Greece. 
And  he  was  fond  of  painting  his  women  with  that  rich  red  hair  so  generally  loved 
of  artists, 
•  '•  In  gloss  and  hue  the  chestnut  when  the  husk 

Divides  threefold  to  show  the  fruit  within." 

A  good  many  people,  perhaps  the  majority,  call  Leighton's  women  beautiful. 
No  one  can,  at  any  rate,  deny  that  they  are  glorious  specimens  of  the  sex.     Many  there 
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are  who  say 'no  woman  he  represented  was  beautiful.  They  are  to  such  simply  well- 
grown,  finely  built,  athletic  girls  and  women,  who  have  lived  healthy  lives  in  the 
open  air,  with  plenty  to  eat,  and  who  indulged  in  abundance  of  exercise.  The  truth 
is  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  concerning  which  we  are  more  divided  than 
human  beauty. 

'■The  Ethiop  gods  have  Elliiop  lips. 
Bronze  cheeks,  and  woolly  hair ; 
The  Grecian  gods  are  like  the  Creeks, 
As  keen-eyed,  cold,  and  fair." 

Captain  Speke  relates  that  in  his  travels  he  met  with  those  who  were  engaged  in 
fattening  beauties  to  render  them  mote  beautiful  still,  or,  in  other  words,  quite  obese. 
One  much-envied  woman  could  not  stand;  she  had  been  made  too  unwieldy! 
Nowadays  with  us,  on  the  contrary,  women  dread  becoming  too  stout,  such  a  state 
being   considered    the    opposite  of  beautiful.        Some     tribes     see 
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No  doubt  Leighton  simply  represents  the  perfection  of  decorative  art  to  a  vast 
number  of  his  admirers.  Ite  that  so  ;  it  is  no  mean  pinnacle  to  stand  upon.  Artists 
think  his  most  satisfying  productions  on  canvas  are  7/u-  Summer  Mcon,  Flaming 
June,  The  Music  Lesson,  and  in  sculpture  The  Sluggard  and  Xeedlcss  Alcirms.  I 
venlure  to  think  the  name  and  popularity  of  Leighton  are  more  associated  with 
Wedded  and  Balk  of  Psyche.  Robert  Browning  said  when  looking  at  the  former, 
"  I  see  poetry  in  that  man's  work  I  fail  to  see  in  any  other."  So  do  the  masses. 
The  Psyche  was  exhibited  in  the  Academy  of  1890,  and  now  is  in  the  Tate  tjallery. 
As  in  the  case  of  Leighton.  so  in  other  walks  of  art,  it  is  not  singular  for  the  artistic 
and  popular  minds  to  diverge.  I  once  had  a  talk  with  Sir  Walter  Uesant — then 
Walter  Besant — about  the  popularity  of  the  fictions  assixriated  with  his  name.  He 
confidently  asserted  that  the  novel  he  considered  the  best  piece  of  work  and  most 
popular  was  "  The  Monks  of  Thelma,"    1,  on  the  other  hand,  lold  him  the  popular 
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opinion  would  be  in  favour  of  "  The  Golden  Butterfly,"  which  would  be  the  most 
read  of  all  his  books.    I  may  be  wrong,  but  1  do  not  think  Besant  was  right. 

Mrs.  Russell  Darrington  in  her  recently  published  "Reminiscences  ofG.  F.  Watts, 
R.A."  (p.  176),  relates  that  he  wrote  to  lier  respecting  Captive  Andromache,  by 
Leighton  :  "  He  is  a  wonderful  man,"  and  again  (p.  178)  he  advised  her  to  see  as 
much  of  Leighton  as  she  could,  for  he  regarded  Leighlon's  charncter  as  the  most 
beautiful  he  had  ever  known.  He  had  enjoyed  an  uninierrupled  and  affectionate 
friendship  of  five-and-forty  years  with  Leighton,  and  he  wrote  that  his  loss  was  a 
staggering  blow.  He  felt  that  a  great  light  was  extinguished,  his  own  life  saddened 
and  darkened.  He  added  that  Leighton  had  "  a  magnificent  intellectual  capacity, 
an  unerring  and  instantaneous  spring  upon  the  point  to  unravel,  a  generosity,  a 
sympathy,  a  tact,  .  .  .  a  lovable  and  sweet  reasonableness,  yet  no  weakness.  .  .  .  For 


my  own  part,  ...  I  tell  you  life  can  never  be  the  same  to  me  again  ;  my  own  grief 
is  merged  in  the  sense  I  have  of  the  appalling  loss  to  the  nation  ;  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  no  less.      I  loved  Leighton  as  much  as  one  man  can  love  another." 

Lord  Leighfon's  last  picture  was  Clytie.  exhibited  in  the  Academy  after  his 
death.  The  goddess  is  seen  before  the  setting  sun  entreating  her  beloved  not  to 
forsake  her.  In  the  quietness  of  the  studio  where  the  great  master  lay  in  January, 
1895,  silent  and  at  rest,  the  goddess  kept  sorrowful  watch  over  his  remains.  Was 
not  that  symbolic?  Have  nut  many  since  regretted  the  absence  of  the  cultured 
voice  at  the  Academy  banquet  and  the  lack  of  beauty  on  the  walls  ? 

[The  author  desires    to  thank    the   Honorary  Secretary  of  the   Leighton   House 
Committee,  Mrs.  Russell  Barrington,  for  affording  him  every  facility  in  photographing 
the  house  and  its  contents.] 
No.  31.    October,  1905.  '^ 
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From  an  Old  Painting  on  Panel  by  Lieut.  H, 
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ir  before  Published. 


IN   THE   DAYS   OF  TRAFALGAR. 


Extracts  from  the  Journal  of  Second  Lieut.  L.  B.  Halloi-an,  Royal  Mari 
on  board  HM.S.  "  Britannia,"  now  printed  for  the  first  time. 


By  HIS  GRANDDAUGHTER. 


A  HUNDRED  years  ago,  in  quiet 
Villages  and  on  the  Countryside, 
as  well  as  in  the  noise  and  bustle 
of  Towns,  much  suspense  was  felt  for 
those  husbands,  fathers,  brothers,  in  daily 
peril  at  sea  from  the  constant  encounters 
with  the  ships  of  France  and  Spain. 
Often  days, and  sometimes  weeks,  elapsed 
before  news  of  engagements,  with  meagre 
particulars,  reached  the  Sea  Ports,  when 
messengers  riding  post-haste  carried  it 
inland  later  still.  Suspense  was  every- 
where, and  in  the  ships  themselves  of 
those  times,  while  waiting  for  the  enemy, 
the  hours  hung  heavily,  recourse  being 
often  had  to  recitations  and  acting.  A 
Diary  of  such  waiting  days  kept  by  a 
young  officer  of  Marines,  on  board  the 
Britannia,  gives  a  vivid  glimpse  of  the 


events  then  happening,  and  of  the  Battle 
of  Trafalgar,  which  followed.  Extracts 
from  these  writings,  with  names  of  those 
taking  part  in  the  fun  as  well  as  the 
fighting,  may  be  of  interest  now,  when 
all  have  passed  away,  and  no  living 
voice  can  recall  the  memory  of  those 
stirring  times.  Before  me  lies,  in  faded 
ink,  the  record  from  which,  with- 
out further  explanation,  1  quote,  begin- 
ning rather  earlier  than  the  year  1805, 
for    the    sake   of    names  not  afterwards 

"  1  embarked  in,  I  believe,  September, 
1803,  in  the  Britannia,  110  guns,  Capt, 
Lord  Northesk.  Capt.  John  Williams 
was  captain  of  marines.  Lieut.  Day  was 
the  officer  1  relieved.  Lieuts.  Norman 
and  Cooke  embarked  at  the  same  time. 
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My  father,  who  was  chaplain  of  the  ship 
and  Secretary  to  Lord  Northesk,  had  his 
residence  at  Fareham  while  the  ship  was 
at  Spithead,  February,  1804.  The  weather 
was  very  severe,  and  there  were  perpetual 
gales  of  wind  early  in  the  year,  during 
which  the  Britannia  remained  at  Spithead 

and  St.  Helens.     While  there  a  Mr. 

took  refuge  on  board  the  ship  from  pur- 
suit of  his  Creditors,  and  remained  on 
board  some  time ;  he  had  only  just  been 
married  to  a  very  charming  young  Lady. 
While  with  us  he  messed  in  the  Ward- 
room. He  afterwards  went  abroad. 
Another  gentleman  also  sought  refuge  in 
the  Britannia  from  the  same  cause,  being 
deeply  in  debt.  He  had  an  appointment 
in  India,  and  was  going  thither ;  he  was 
concealed  for  some  days,  and  his  name 
kept  a  profound  secret,  until  after  his 
departure  in  a  Cutter,  which  was  sent 
out  into  the  Channel  and  put  him  on 
board  an  India  ship,  where  he  found  his 
wife  and  family  anxiously  expecting  him. 

"In  February,  1804,  we  sailed  to  join 
the  Channel  Fleet  off  Ushant,  under 
Admiral  Cornwallis,  and  remained  block- 
ading the  French  Fleet,  June,  1804.  We 
returned  to  Plymouth  to  refit,  when  I 
accompanied  Lieut.  Blight  and  Lieut. 
Mitchell  Roberts  with  a  party  toSaltram 
House  to  view  the  Paintings,  Grounds, 
etc.  The  Britannia  again  put  to  sea  and 
continued  till  February,  1805.  January, 
1805,  we  had  a  great  deal  of  very  bad 
weather. 

"  January  26//1.  The  Impetueux,  80  guns, 
andTonnant,  80  guns,  joined  the  Fleet;  the 
latter  brought  us  intelligence  that  six 
French  sail  of  the  Line  and  six  Frigates 
from  Rochefort  were  met  at  sea  last  even- 
ing. Capt.  Jervis,  of  the  Tonnant,  in 
going  to  the  Admiral  to  communicate 
the  news,  was  upset  in  his  boat  and 
drowned ;  his  loss  was  not  much  re- 
gretted by  his  officers  and  men. 

"  In  February  we  went  to  Plymouth 
Dock  for  repairs  to  the  Britannia.  March 
we  sailed  again.  Earl  Northesk,  who 
had  been  made  an  Admiral,  continued 
in  command  of  her,  my  Father  being  his 
Secretary,  and  Capt.  Charles  BuUen  his 
Captain. 

"  March  26th.  We  arrived  off  Brest,  and 
joined  the  Channel  Fleet ;  the  same  day 


the  French  Fleet  came  out  and  cleared 
for  action.  They,  however,  very  speedily 
returned  into  their  Port;  they  were  twenty- 
one  sail  of  the  Line  and  six  Frigates. 

"  April  gth.  We  heard  this  morning  the 
French  Rochefort  Squadron  had  arrived 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  that  Admiral 
Cochaine  was  in  pursuit  of  them. 

^^  April  i^th.  The  Temeraire  arrived 
from  Plymouth. 

"  Admiral  Collingwood  has  received 
orders  to  go  with  his  Division  of  the 
Fleet  to  pursue  the  Rochefort  Squadron. 

"  May  ^rd.  The  Courageux  arrived  with 
Lord  Northesk  and  my  Father,  who  had 
been  left  behind  on  leave ;  they  both 
rejoined  the  Britannia.  Lord  Gardener 
now  commanded  the  Fleet,  his  Flag 
being  in  the  Hibernia,  Admiral  Corn- 
wallis having  gone  to  England  in  the 
Ville  de  Paris  to  refit. 

"  June  1st.  Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Graves 
left  our  Fleet  with  six  sail  of  the  Line  to 
cruise  off  Rochefort.  Lord  Gardener 
returned  to  England,  much  regretted  by 
the  Fleet. 

"  July  10th  (about).  Admiral  Corn- 
wallis rejoined. 

'^  July  31st  The  Windsor  Castle  joined 
us  in  distress,  having  been  in  Action,  in 
company  of  several  of  the  Squadron 
under  Sir  Robert  Calders,  with  a  French 
Squadron  ;  she  brought  intelligence  that 
Sir  Robert  had  taken  two  sail  of  the  Line. 
Several  officers  of  the  Windsor  Castle  were 
killed,  and  forty-seven  men  wounded. 
The  ship  being  much  damaged,  she 
parted  company  the  same  evening  for 
Plymouth. 

'' August  yd.  The  Afa/fa  arrived,  also 
much  damaged  in  the  Action  ;  one  of  her 
guns  burst,  and  eleven  men  were  killed. 
She  returned  to  Plymouth.  Sir  Robert 
Calders  having  joined  us  some  days  before, 
we  were  placed  under  his  command,  and 
went  with  several  of  the  ships  to  cruise 
off  Ferol. 

"  August  22nd.  Heard  that  the  enemy 
had  gone  into  Cadiz.  We  steered  direct 
for  that  port.  Here  we  remained  block- 
ading the  place  until  the  arrival  of  Lord 
Nelson  in  the  Victory.  During  this  time 
the  officers  and  ship's  company  amused^ 
themselves  with  dramatic  performances. 
Our  first  drama,  acted  in  the  Adsxsxva^^'^ 
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cabin,  was  as  appears  in  the  following 
playbill  : — 

"*This  evening,  September  4th,  1805, 
will  be  performed  a  drama  called 

-LORD    HASTINGS.*' 

Duke  of  Gloucester,  Mr.  Hurst. 

Earl  of  Derby',  Mr.  Martin,  assistant 
surgeon. 

Ratcliffe,  Mr.  Rattray. 

Catesby,  Mr.  Thorndyke,  midship- 
man. 

Hastings,  Lieut.  Halloran. 

After  which  will  be  performed  a  drama 
called 

"THE  TRIUMPH  OF  FRIENDSHIP, 

or, 
DAMON    AND    PYTHIAS." 

DiONYSiLis,  Mr.  Hurst. 
Gelon,  Lieut.  Halloran. 
Palnurius,  Mr.  Austen. 
Argus,  Mr.  Rattray. 
Damon,  Mr.  Martin. 
Pythias,  Mr.  Thorndyke. 

Doors  to  be  opened  at  6.30.  To  begin 
at  7: 

^'  Wednesday y  September  ^th.  Off  Cadiz. 
The  ship's  company  also  performed  two 
or  three  plays  on  the  main  deck,  one  of 
them  called  *  Miss  in  her  Teens,*  very  well 
done. 

"  Thursday,  September  12th.  We  acted 
another  play,  called  *  The  Siege  of  Col- 
chester,' in  which  Rattray,  Wilson,  Bow- 
den,  and  1  took  part.     Between  the  acts  I 
recited    the    romance    of    *  Alonzo    and 
Imogene.*  On  this  occasion,  the  Admiral's 
fore  cabin  being  found  too  small  to  hold 
stage  and  audience  both,  the  fore  bulk- 
head of  the  cabin  was  taken  down,  and 
the   cabin    itself    turned    into   a   stage, 
leaving  the  two  side  doors  for  the  stage 
exits  and  the  cabin  open   to  the  main 
deck.     The  stage  being    decorated  with 
colours,  festoons,  wings,  etc.,  with  front 
lights,  had    a    very  pretty   effect.      The 
main  deck,  fitted  up  with  seats,  made  a 
capacious  theatre,  and  all  the  officers  and 
ship's  company  attended.     All  the  future 
performances  will  be  represented  in  the 
same  manner. 

'*  September  27th.  Another  party  of  the 


officers,  under  Lieut.  Blight's  direction, 
performed  (with  the  addition  of  some 
good  scenery,  painted  by  Mr.  Adams, 
master  mate)  *  The  Mock  Doctor.'  Charac- 
ters taken  by  Messrs.  Pitt,  Laurence, 
Johnstone,  Geikie,  Martin,  and  Peyton, 
with  Masters  Lauzen  and  Snell  as  Dorcas 
and  Charlotte.  The  ship's  company, 
whose  theatre  was  amidships,  near  the 
mainmast  main  deck,  also  performed 
*  The  Tragedy  of  Pizarro,'  and  at  the  end 
of  the  first  act  was  recited  *  The  Soliloquy 
of  Dick  the  Apprentice.* 

'*  Wednesday,  October  ()th.  We  had  the 
play  of  *  Columbus,  or,  A  World  Dis- 
covered,'and  Rattray,  Thorndyke,  W^ilson, 
Hurst,  Pitt,  Austen,  Bidgood,  and  myself 
acted,  the  character  of  High  Priest  of 
the  Sun  being  taken  by  Whichell,  and 
ladies  by  Midshipmen  Pinett  and  Pyne, 
Priestesses  by  Masters  Shepherd,  Bow- 
den,  Lever,  Jonas,  etc.  On  the  playbill  it 
was  announced,  *  In  the  course  of  the 
Performance  will  be  two  splendid  Pro- 
cessions— a  view  of  the  Interior  of  the 
Temple  of  the  Sun,  with  a  Grand  Altar 
burning  Incense,  etc.  Grand  Hymn  of 
Priestesses,  etc.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
Play  the  Destruction  of  the  Temple  by 
an  Earthquake  accompanied  by  Thunder, 
Lightning,  and  Hail-Storm  !  !  with  the 
rescue  of  Cora  from  the  Ruins  by 
Alonzo  !  !  ' 

*'  *  Catherine  and  Petruchio  '  was  the 
last  performance,  a  few  days  before  the 
action  of  Trafalgar,  together  with  a  play 
called  *  The  Village,'  which  I  wrote. 

"  It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  19th  of 
October — Saturday — while  I  was  with 
some  officers  in  my  cabin  in  the  Gun- 
room, where  we  were  preparing  for 
another  Play  for  the  following  Monday, 
and  were  rehearsing,  when  one  of  the 
Midshipmen  came  to  inform  us  that  a 
Frigate  was  joining  the  Fleet,  with  sig- 
nals flying  '  that  the  enemy  were  at  sea.' 
We  immediately  broke  up  our  theatri- 
cal conference.  That  night  was  partly 
passed  in  the  bustle  of  preparation,  while 
we  stood  under  easy  sail  towards  Cadiz. 
*'  The  next  day — Sunday,  the  20th  of 
October — everything  went  on  in  quiet 
routine  as  usual.  The  Admiral,  Lord 
Northesk,  and  Capt.  Bullen  dined  with 
us ;  but  after    they  had    withdrawn   we 
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immediately  commenced  taking  dow-ti 
the  Bulkheads,  nnd  clearing  for  action. 
We,  however,  all  went  to  rest  at  our 
usual  hour,  having  only  hanging  screens 
instead  of  cabins.  The  next  morning 
was  warm  and  beautifully  clear  and 
bright  and  almost  calm.  We  soon  dis- 
cerned the  enemy  laying  to  in  a  line 
semicircle,  alternate  French  and  Spanish, 
decorated  with  their  respective  flags, 
ensigns,  etc. 

"We  piped  to  breakfast  at  eight  o'clock, 
and  the  ship  being  clear  and  ready  about 
nine  o'clock,  we  went  to  quarters.  The 
Fleet  then  formed  two  lines,  standing 
slowly  and  steadily,  with  every  sail  set, 
before  the  light  breeze,  with  ensigns  and 
.  colours  flying.  Our  ship,  the  Byitannia^ 
was  the  third  from  the  Victory^  which 
led  the  Larboard  or  Lee  line  ;  we  were 
next  the  Neptune,  98  guns.  P'or  some 
time  after  the  men  were  at  quarters, 
before  the  firing  began,  we  heard  many 
of  them  amusing  themselves  with  nautical 
jokes,  or  reciting  scraps  from  a  Prologue 
which  I  had  spoken  at  one  of  our  last 
Dramatic  performances.  Among  the  lines 
repeatedly  quoted  the  following  seemed 
the  favourite  : — 

♦  We  have  great  guns  of  Tragedy  loaded  so  well, 
If  they  do  but  go  ofif,  they  will  certainly  tell.' 

"About  11.30  the  Royal  Sovereign, 
Admiral  CoUingwood,  which  led  the 
Starboard  or  Weather  Line,  after  sus- 
taining for  nearly  half  an  hour  severe 
firing  from  the  enemy  as  she  approached 
without  returning  a  shot,  opened  her 
tremendous  Broadsides  close  alongside 
the  Sta,  Anna,  a  Spanish  admiral's  ship. 
Our  people  were  highly  amused,  and 
passed  many  jokes  on  seeing  the  S/a.  Anna 
almost  immediately  dismasted  and  falling 
out  of  line  with  her  colours  down.  As 
she  was  painted  entirely  black,  the 
seamen  called  her,  *  the  old  Medivay 
afloat,'  alluding  to  the  old  ship  of  that 
name  in  which  we  had  been  hulked  a 
few  months  before,  also  quite  black. 
We  had  not  much  time  to  admire  the 
gallantry  of  the  Royal  Sovereign  and  the 
ships  succeeding  her,  for  it  was  now  our 
turn  to  commence,  and  in  passing  we 
poured  a  most  destructive  fire  (the  gun«5 
being  double-shotted)  into  the  Bucentaur, 


which  ship  had  already  received  the  first 
fire  of  the  Victory  and  Neptune.  Her 
ma^ts  were  at  once  swept  away,  and  her 
galleries  and  stern  broken  to  pieces  ;  her 
Colours  being  shot  away,  someone  waved 
a  white  handkerchief  from  the  remains 
of  the  Larboard  Gallery  in  token  of 
Surrender. 

"  We  then  encountered  the  Santissijnti 
Trinidada,  240  guns  on  four  decks  (the 
largest  ship  then  known).  We  passed 
under  the  stern  of  this  magnificent  Ship, 
and  gave  her  a  Broadside  which  shattered 
the  rich  display  of  sculpture,  figures, 
ornaments,  and  inscriptions  with  which 
she  was  adorned.  1  never  saw  so  beauti- 
ful a  ship.  Lulling  up  alongside  her  four- 
decked  side,  of  a  rich  lake  colour,  she 
had  an  imposing  effect. 

"  We  proceeded,  and  now  got  into  the 
middle  of  the  Action,  where  the  dense- 
ness  of  the  smoke,  the  noise  and  din  of 
Battle,  were  so  great  as  to  leave  little 
time  for  observation.  Nearly  about  this 
time,  between  one  and  two  o'clock,  a  shot 
struck  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  at  which  I 
was  stationed  (the  aftermost  gun  on 
the  larboard  side  (;f  the  lower  deck), 
and  killed  or  wounded  everyone  there 
stationed,  myself  and  Midshipman  Tomp- 
kins only  excepted.  The  shot  was  a  very 
large  one,  and  split  into  a  number  of 
pieces,  each  of  which  took  its  victim. 
We  threw  the  mangled  body  of  John 
Jolley,  a  marine,  out  of  the  stern  port, 
his  stomach  being  shot  away  ;  the  other 
sufferers  we  left  to  be  examined.  The 
gun  itself  was  split,  and  our  second 
lieutenant  Roskruge,  who  came  down  at 
that  moment  with  some  orders,  advised 
me  to  leave  the  Gun  as  useless.  He  had 
scarcely  left  us,  when  he  was  brought 
down  senseless  with  a  severe  wound  in 
his  head  ;  he  breathed,  but  continued 
senseless  until  nine  o'clock,  when  he 
died.  (Amongst  the  wounded  who  suf- 
fered at  my  Gun  was  a  man  named 
Pilgrim,  an  Italian,  who  was  stooping 
to  take  up  a  shot  for  the  gun,  when  it 
was  split,  and  both  his  arms  were  blown 
off.  He  afterwards  had  a  pension  allowed 
him,  and  I  have  since  heard  he  adds  to 
his  little  income  by  travelling  the  country 
with  his  wife,  who  turns  a  hand  organ.) 

"  The  Battle  continued  until  five  o'clock. 
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Seeing  no  signal  from  the  Victory,  and  also 
missing  Admiral  Collingwood's  flag,  we 
were  in  much  uneasiness  on  Board.  The 
scene  presented  a  strange  contrast  to  the 
morning,  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  sail 
of  the  Enemy's  Line  Prizes  and  dismasted, 
one  {UAchille)  burning  furiously,  which 
soon  after  blew  up,  the  sky  lowering  in 
the  distance,  a  heavy  sea  rising,  and  an 
awful  kind  of  pause  succeeding  the  crash 
of  falling  yards  and  masts  and  the  roar 
of  the  guns. 

"  Having  sent  a  boat  to  the  Victory^ 
we  ascertained  the  death  of  Lord  Nelson, 
our  commander-in  chief. 

"With  hearts  fraught  with  blended 
feelings  of  sorrow  and  of  triumph,  we  set 
about  putting  the  ship  to  rights.  The 
evening  was  hne,  though  a  storm  seemed 
to  be  coming  up,  and  around  us  as  the 
darkness  closed  in  the  scattered  and 
forlorn  wrecks  lay  floating  in  disorder, 
while  the  conqueror's  ships  were  repair- 
ing damages,  shifting  prisoners,  or  making 
sail.  It  was  a  scene  of  desolation, 
helpless  prizes  and  dismantled  victors 
rolling  heavily,  as  the  sea  began  to 
roughen  with  the  breeze. 

**  The  exhausted  olTicers  and  ship's  com- 
pany now  assembled  about  nine  o'clock 
for  a  short  repast.  Our  Admiral,  the 
captain,  and  Ofliccrs,  snatched  a  hasty 
meal  which  our  Purser,  Mr.  Hiatt,  who 
was  caterer,  prepared  (I  remember  it 
was  fried  pork  chops ! )  on  tlie  Rudder 
Head,  on  which  1  sat  (there  were  no 
seats  in  the  Wardroom),  and  helped 
the  Admiral  and  officers  standing  round. 

"  While  thus  employed  a  boat  with 
prisoners  from  the  French  Ship  UAigle, 
74  Guns,  arrived,  the  first  of  whom,  a 
Sicilian  officer  in  the  French  Service,  on 
entering  the  Wardroom  at  once  asked 
*if  we  thought  they  (the  French)  had 
done  their  Duty  ? '  After  assuring  him 
we  thought  they  had,  he  asked  for  the 
Purser,  to  whom  he  delivered  a  quantity 
of  dollars  and  plate,  silver,  sjxjons,  etc., 
for  him  to  take  care  of  until  he  should 
leave  us. 

"  The  whole  night  was  occupied  in 
receiving  prisoners,  and  preparing  for 
stormy  weather,  which  was  coming  on. 
The  cabins  not  being  replaced,  several 
ofHcers  and  I  slept  in  the  Sail  Room. 


• "  The  next  day  it  came  on  to  blow 
hard,  the  Fleet  and  prizes  being  much 
scattered.  A  large  number  of  officers  and 
men  from  the  French  ship  Berwick  were 
brought  on  board ;  we  had  her  in  tow, 
and  she  soon  rolled  her  masts  away,  and 
the  gale  increasing,  we  were  obliged  to 
cut  her  adrift.  She  sank  that  night,  and 
the  greater  part  of  her  crew  unfortunately 
perished. 

"  The  Fleet  now  drifted  so  apart  that 
for  a  time  we  were  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
had  become  of  the  second  in  command. 
Admiral  CoUingwood.  At  length  he 
rejoined  us,  having  his  flag  on  board  the 
EuryaluSy  Frigate.  The  gale  came  on 
almost  to  a  hurricane,  and  we  were 
ordered  to  take  out  all  the  prisoners 
from  the  French  V Intrepide,  74  Guns, 
and  to  burn  her  ;  this  was  effected  with 
the  greatest  difficulty,  the  sea  running 
very  high.  However,  the  whole  Ship's 
company,  wounded  and  otherwise,  were 
safely  brought  on  board,  and  the  ship 
set  on  fire. 

"  The  French  officers  belonging  to  her, 
while  viewing  the  destruction  of  their 
hne  Ship,  instead  of  deploring  the  loss, 
stood  admiring  le  grand  spectacle! 
Ulntrcpidc  soon  blew  up  astern  of  us. 

"  We  had  now  an  enormous  number 
of  prisoners,  and  our  situation  may  be 
better  imagined  than  described,  crowded 
to  a  dreadful  degree,  a  large  proportion 
of  prisoners  wounded  in  addition  to  our 
own,  nunil)ers  dying  hourly,  and  the  ship 
labouring  in  a  lieavy  sea,  in  one  of  the 
most  severe  gales  I  ever  witnessed, 
thunder,  lightning,  and  torrents  of  rain, 
tiie  ship  leaking  copiously  through  her 
sides  from  her  great  age  and  also  from 
the  concussion  of  her  guns,  which  shook 
the  timbers  to  such  a  degree  that  they 
became  quite  loose. 

"  The  Officers  mostly  sick  and  laid  up 
from  fatigue  and  great  exertion,  so  that 
the  Captain  had  to  take  charge  of  a 
watch,  the  Wardroom  Mess  crowded 
with  double  and  treble  our  number,  our 
stock  all  out,  nothing  left  but  salt  junk, 
no  vegetables — such  was  our  disagreeable 
situation. 

"  .\mongst  the  prisoners  brought  on 
board  from  one  of  the  ships  was  a  mun 
in     the    costume    and    character     of    a 
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Harlequin,  pressed,  we  believe,  off  the 
stage  the  evening  previous  to  the  Battle, 
without  having  time  to  change.  There 
was  also  a  poor  woman  saved  from  the 
UAchille  through  the  gunroom  port  as 
she  blew  up.  This  poor  creature  was 
brought  on  board  with  scarcely  any 
covering,  and  our  senior  subaltern  of 
marines,  Lieut.  Jackson,  gave  her  a  large 
cotton  dressing-gown  for  clothing.  There 
were  also  amongst  the  prisoners  twoiTurks, 
Father  and  son  ;  the  former  had  both  legs 
amputated,  and  both  men  died  the  same 
night. 

"After  several  da\s  beating  about  at 
sea,  the  whole  Fleet  in  distress,  the 
greater  part  of  the  Prizes  sunk  or 
wrecked,  and  amidst  a  general  scene  of 
wretchedness  and  dtsolation,  we  made 
the  best  of  our  way  to  Gibraltar,  where 
tlie  French  prisoners  were  transferred  to 
H.M.S.  Tonnant  for  passage  to  England  ; 
three  only  of  the  Prizes  escaped  the 
storms,  and  arrived  safely  at  Gibraltar." 

It  would  make  these  few  notes  too 
lengthy  to  add  further  extracts  from  the 
old  Journal,  so  I  close  its  leaves  here,  and 
append  part  of  a  letter  written  the  day 
after  the  Battle  by  Lieut.  Halloran's 
Father  on  board  the  same  ship  : — 

"  H.M.S.  '*  Byitannia;' 

'*  October  22nd,  1S05. 

"  My  dear , — 

"  To  prevent  the  possibility  of 
your  Alarm,  I  hasten  to  assure  you  that 
our  dear  Son  and  myself  are  safe  and 
well,  though  we  were  yesterday  engaged 
in  one  of  the  most  tremendous  Sea  Fights 
our  Navy  has  ever  known. 

**  The  combined  Fleets,  consisting  of 
thirty-three  Sail  of  the  Line,  came  out 
of  Cadiz  last  Saturday  to  proceed  to 
Toulon.  On  the  morning  of  yesterday, 
about  sunrise,  we  had  the  good  fortune 
to  fall  in  with  them,  and  soon  after  our 
Fleet  of  only  twenty-one  sail  of'the  Line 
brought  them  to  close  Action,  and  after 
a  severe  conflict  of  five  hours  it  pleased 
God  to  grant  us  a  Decisive  Victory. 
Prior  to   the   Actioii   our   gallant  Lord 


Nelson  made  this  short  but  emphatic 
signal  to  his  Fleet,  *  England  expects 
that  every  man  will  do  his  Duty.*  Our 
l3oy  behaved  most  bravely,  and  was 
quite  calm  and  composed  although  there 
was  a  terrible  scene  at  his  Gun  when 
it  was  split,  and  so  many  killed  and 
wounded.  Blight  is  quite  well,  and 
behaved  so  well  that  he  has  been  sent 
away  in  charge  of  a  French  Prize, 
LWigle.  Atchison  is  also  safe,  and  will 
be  made  a  Captain.  Pinett  and  my 
other  Midshipmen  behaved  like  little 
Heroes.  Owing  to  the  state  of  the 
weather,  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  hold 
any  communication  with  Lord  Nelson, 
but  1  hope  he  is  safe  and  well  ;  he  is 
idolised  by  the  Fleet.  I  close  this  that 
it  may  go  with  his  first  despatches. 

"  We  have  retaken  from  the  French 
two  English  ships,  the  Swiftsuve  and 
the  Berwick,  and  the  latter  is  at  present 
in  tow  of  the  Britannia. 

**  I  send  this  to  Mr.  open,  that  he 

may  have  the  pleasure  of  reading  th€ 
glorious  News,  and  have  asked  him  after 
perusing  to  seal  and  forward  it  to  your 
Hands. 

"  Your  Affectate.  Husband, 

''  L.  H.  Halloran. 

"P.S. — With  deepest  Regret  I  have  to 
add  the  truly  melancholy  intelligence, 
this  moment  received,  that  my  estimable 
Friend,  the  gallant  Lord  Nelson,  was 
killed  towards  the  close  of  the  Action, 
which  renders  our  Victory  dearly  bought 
indeed  !  Poor  Captain  Adair,  too,  who 
commanded  the  Marines  on  board  his 
ship,  is  amongst  the  slain.  Please  break 
the  sad  news  to  his  Mother  and  sisters, 
your  neighbours.  His  younger  brother,  a 
fine  young  man,  Midshipman  of  the  Sirius, 
is  now  sitting  with  me  in  my  cabin." 

While  all  those  who  took  part  in  the 
decisive  Battle  of  Trafalgar  have  passed 
away,  their  memory  will  live  in  the 
heart  of  the  great  Empire,  which  must 
now,  as  then,  for  its  very  existence, 
"  Rule  the  Waves." 
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[Phil  Trevor,  a  Captain  of  Horse  in  Ihl  Royal  A  rmy  during  Iki  Civil  Wan,  being  ardertd  to  eaplurt 
a  message  from  the  ParliamiHt  to  Lord  Fairfax,  relates  hit  adventuris  Ihirein.  In  the  tkret 
preceding  episodis  hi  has  told  koa  two  fair  ladies  played  a  trick  upon  him:  hote,  by  a  cin-ir 
rust,  kt  gat  posseuioa  of  Ike  message.  e<as  caught,  but  rescued  by  Lady  Isabel :  he  now  tells  hou< 
the  menage  again  passed  to  Ike  Parliamentaiy  Force,  and  uas  a  second  time  captured  by  him.'] 


IV. 


TREVOR  used  no  dawdling  in  begin- 
ning the  new  tale.  A  lurking 
light  of  doubt,  seeming  to  flicker 
in  his  eye,  showed  that  his  mind  was 
hardly  at  rest  concerning  the  right  or 
otherwise  of  the  act  he  had  just  so 
bluffly  avowed.  Indeed,  he  seemed  as  it 
he  were  in  haste  to  tell  whatever  might 
help  him  to  say  that  ail's  well  that  ends 
well. 

"  I  did  the  thing,"  began  he  again. 
"  The  message  that  1  had  so  wonderfully 
taken  from  the  Parliament's  messenger— 
that  same  message,  none  other — I  laid 
back  in  the  hands  of  this  Parliament 
maid.  Quietly  I  did  it;  gravely  I  looked 
at  her  the  while. 

"  '  There,  madam,'  said  I, '  that  is  the 
message  Captain  Hardacre  was  carrying.' 

"  Slowly  she  looked  at  me.  White 
went  her  face,  wide  her  eyes.  She 
heaved  a  long,  long  breath,  and  sound 
came  at  last  from  her  lips.  '  Oh  !  '  she 
said,  '  Oh ! ' 

"I  lifted  my  helmet  and  bowed.  That 
roused  her.  '  You  ! '  she  broke  out.  '  You 
did   this !     You   had   stolen    it   all  the 


while,  and  yet  you  let  me  loose  you 
from  the  prison  !  If  I  had  known  I  Oh, 
if  I  had  only  known  !  ' 

"  Smilingly  1  answered  her,  '  Did  I 
not  tel!  you,  madam,  when  you  were 
loosing  me,  that  1  would  soon  show  you 
that  man  is  nowise  noble?  But  all 
that  is  waste  of  time  now.  The  only 
thing  that  matters  now  is  that  you  have 
the  message  in  your  hands,  that  the 
messenger  is  gone  on  without  it,  and 
that  you  must  send  it  after  him,  on  so 
fast  a  horse  that  it  shall  overtake  him 
before  he  reach  his  journ-iy's  end.  This 
is  for  your  own  sake  as  well  as  his,' 
ended  I,  thinking  of  the  hurt  of  her  heart 
if  her  lover  should  come  to  disgrace,  and 
she  should  think  it  her  own  fault  for 
loosing  me  out  of  prison. 

"She  paled  afresh  at  that,  and  then, 
Gad  !  gentlemen,  there  came  a  rush  of 
resolution  into  her  face  and  a  little  pink 
to  her  cheek.  '  If  that  be  so,'  she  said, 
'and  if  you  admit  that  you  dealt  so 
vilely  by  me,  then  there  is  but  one  thing 
for  you,  as  a  true  gentleman,  to  do. 
Take  this  message  again  and  ride  hard 
after  Captain  Hardacre,  and  give  it 
back  to  him,  since  it  was  from  him  you 
took   it.     You  should  do  that ;  you  can 
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do  no  other  if  you   think  anything   of 
vour  honour.' 

"  My  grin  must  ha'  gone.  *  Faith ! 
but  I  will  not  do  that,  madam,'  said  I, 
quick  and  sharp.  *  And  I  fear  nje  1 
have  listened  too  much  to  my  honour 
as  a  gentleman  already.  From  now  on 
1  must  give  an  ear  more  to  my  duty  as 
a  soldier,  and  my  honour  as  one  of  His 
Majesty's  captains.  If  you  once  give  me 
that  paper  into  my  hands  again,  I  tell 
you  plainly  that  I  shall  take  it  where  I 
should  have  ta'en  it  from  the  start — to 
Rupert.' 

"  She  bowed.  Yea,  gentlemen,  you 
should  have  seen  the  scorn  of  her  face 
as  she  bowed  to  me.  And  never  a  word 
she  said.  Round  she  reined  from  me. 
All  in  the  first  stride  she  lifted  her  horse 
to  a  canter,  and  away  she  went  to  over- 
haul the  messenger  herself.  Hold  me 
excused  if  1  sat  stock-still  for  a  breath 
or  two  and  watched  her  go.  Little 
marvel  if  I  felt  my  blood  sucking  and 
clucking  in  my  veins  to  look  at  the 
warm,  living  shapeliness  of  her,  and  to 
think  of  her  dark  eyes."  Trevor  broke 
off,  staring  unseeingly  into  his  cup. 

"  Never  mind  her  eyes,  Phil,"  broke  in 
Red  Ned.  ''  Her  back  was  to  thee  then, 
and  all  the  work  to  be  done  afresh.  Let 
us  have  the  tale  ;  let  us  come  at  this 
Knave  of  Spades.  Did  he  dig  a  grave 
for  thee  ? " 

The  old  twinkle  flashed  in  Trevor's 
eyes  as  he  pulled  himself  together  ngain. 

*'  A-well,  there  was  just  one  minute 
when  all  men  thought  lie  had  digged  a 
grave  for  me  and  for  my  future.  But 
there's  a  deal  of  tale  to  come  before 
that.  There's  first  of  all  the  tale  of  how, 
when  I  had  watched  her  go  but  a 
hundred  yards,  I  lifted  my  own  rein  and 
galloped  off  my  own  way.  If  1  could 
get  the  paper  back,  that  would  be 
enough  ;  all  would  be  right  again.  For 
she  would  not  know  what  was  written 
in  it.  I  had  ta'en  order  for  that. 
When  1  took  it  out  of  the  old  horse- 
collar  again,  in  the  inn  yard,  I  had 
darted  into  the  empty  kitchen  ;  with  a 
rushlight  1  had  remelted  the  wax  of  the 
broken  seal,  and  with  a  gold  broad- 
piece  had  sealed  it  afresh.  How  would 
a  woman  know  that  it  was  not  the  right 


seal  if  she  bethought  her  of  looking  at 
it?" 

"  A  broad-piece !  "  interjected  Red 
Ned,  incredulous.  "A  twenty-five  shil- 
ling piece,  and  that  after  the  psalm- 
snufflers  had  had  thee  prisoner,  and  gone 
through  thee !  Na,  Phil,  na.  Say  a 
crown,  a  mere  crown,  if  thy  stomach 
will  not  come  down  to  a  piflling  penny." 
"  Never  a  penny  ;  never  a  crown  ; 
never  a  penny  less  than  a  broad- piece," 
persisted  Trevor  smilingly.  *'  And  after 
the  Roundheads  went  through  me,  sayest 
thou,  forsooth?  Keep  up  with  the  tale, 
Ned  ;  keep  up  with  the  tale.  Did  not 
fortune  change  to  my  side  again  ?  Didst 
thou  not  hear  me  tell  how  I  went 
through  a  Roundhead  of  my  own  after 
they  had  gone  through  me,  that 
drunken  pig  i'  the  clink,  liiui  I  changed 
clothes  with  ?  He  was  but  a  serving 
knave,  'tis  true,  but  in  his  pockets  was 
the  broad-piece  the  Governor  had  given 
him  in  reward  for  raising  the  cry  on  me. 
It  was  his  no  longer,  for  on  my  escape 
in  his  clothes  that  gold  piece  would  be 
forfeit  to  the  Governor  again  ;  ergo^  as 
we  used  to  say  at  Oxford,  I  was  but 
despoiling     the     Governor — that's     the 

Parliament " 

"  And  ergo — as  we  would  not  say  at 
Oxford  in  this  case,  for  fear  of  dunces — 
the  tale  waits,"  broke  in  Crompton 
impatiently.  "Tell  thy  tale  in  bald  tale 
of  words.  We'll  find  the  moral  excuses 
for  thy  doings  if  they're  needed." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Trevor,  nowise  abashed, 
*'  the  tale  may  wait,  but  I  did  not,  for  I 
kept  a  wide  swing  to  the  right  to  get 
aliead  of  Mistress  Isabel  without  her 
knowing  it.  I  used  the  good  horse  be- 
tween my  knees — and,  verily,  he  was  a 
good  horse — 1  used  him  for  every  hair 
was  on  him.  And  as  I  rode  I  was  laying 
my  plan  and  scanning  it  in  my  mind. 

"  I  reckoned  that  it  would  be  some 
two  hours  to  sunset  by  the  time  the 
messenger  reached  the  next  garrison  and 
found  out  his  loss.  There  he  would 
make  some  quick  excuse  to  the  Governor, 
bid  his  escort  mount  again,  and  so  come 
headlong  back  for  Barlington  to  look  for 
the  lost  paper.  It  would  be  miles  this 
way  before  he  met  Mistress  Isabel,  and 
then    his  escort   would  guess   the  black 
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truth  when  they  should  see  her  give  him 
the  message,  and  see  him  turn  back  on 
his  trail  once  more. 

"  If  they  were  sullen  before  at  having 
to  ride  such  a  punishing  pace  without 
rest  or  halt  for  their  horses,  they  would 
be  mo'rc  sullen  still  at  fmding  it  all  done 
for  such  a  fool.  On  tlieir  way  back  a 
second  time,  then,  they  would  save  their 
horses,  while  he  would  press  his  on.  There 
would  be  furlongs  between  them  before 
they  were  gone  two  miles.  At  any  turn 
of  the  road  his  escort  would  be  quite  out 
of  sight  behind,  so  that  I  had  only  to  be 
at  the  right  place  at  the  right  time,  and, 
presto  !  there  would  be  my  chance  once 
more.  Good  strokes  are  ever  most  simply 
done.  It  is  but  to  study  the  game 
thoroughly  out  and  in,  and  then  one 
knows  just  where  one  can  put  one's  foot 
through  the  drum " 

"  Oh,  Hannibal !  "  murmured  Red  Ned 
into  his  beaker.  "  Oh,  Hannibal !  Oh, 
Caesar  !     Oh,  Phil  Trevor  !  " 

Trevor  nodded  and  smiled.  *'  A- well, 
this  Hannibal-Cccsar-Trevor,  this  my- 
self, went  warily ;  believe  me,  I  went 
warily.  Never  a  trick  i'  the  bag  but  I 
used  it  as  I  worked  my  way  west,  just 
wide  of  the  road.  And,  look  you,  all  in 
good  time  I  caught  sight  of  the  dust  of 
the  escort  returning,  and  from  the  shelter 
of  a  little  wood,  on  a  high  waste  ridge,  1 
watched  that  escort  pass  me  by.  Captain 
Hardacre  was  well  ahead  even  tliere, 
riding  a  deal  faster  than  his  horse,  his 
head  craned  a  yard  forward,  his  eyes 
sticking  out  a  foot — or  less — from  his 
head  to  catch  a  sight  of  Barlington, 
where  he  had  last  seen  his  paper. 

*'  And  half  a  mile  yonder  along  the 
road  came  Mistress  Isabel,  as  fast  as  her 
horse  would  bring  her.  1  had  but  to 
watch.  I  did  watch.  I  saw  them  meet. 
I  saw  her  give  him  the  paper,  saw  him 
swing  round  again,  and  start  bac  k  this 
way  at  the  gallop.  And,  on  top  of  all, 
I  saw  that  his  escort  turned  about  but 
sullenly,  and  began  to  lag  behind  from 
the  very  first  stride.     Now  for  my  plan  ! 

**  The  thing  was  to  keep  well  ahead  and 
watch  till  1  came  to  a  likely  spot.  The 
sun  was  already  down ;  twilight  was 
coming.  Once  it  dropped  dark,  even 
Captain  Hardacre's  eagerness  would  have 


to  wait  for  the  escort.  Therefore  what 
I  did  must  be  done  soon. 

**  Fortune  was  with  me.  When  did 
fortune  ever  fail  a  good  fellow  ?  Within 
a  mile  the  road  dipped  and  crossed 
a  little  stream,  and  then  straightway 
climbed  a  stiff  hill  to  the  top  of  the  next 
ridge — very  promising  that  climb  looked 
to  me.  At  the  top  was  better  still,  for 
here  all  the  world  was  an  open  waste  of 
bush  and  thorn  and  tree,  sparse  enough 
for  picking  a  way  through,  but  yet  close 
enough  for  hiding  a  fugitive,  while  the 
road  across  it  was  worn  as  deep  as  a 
lane  and  as  narrow.  This  was  my  spot. 
I  made  no  more  ado,  but  dismounted  and 
waited,  for  my  man  was  not  far  behind. 

**  Peering  back  out  of  cover,  I  could 
just  make  it  out,  in  the  twilight  below, 
that  the  escort  was  a  good  furlong  and 
more  behind  him  when  the  lad  reached 
the  ford  of  the  little  stream.  His  horse 
stretched  its  neck  to  drink,  but  with 
both  spurs  going  he  splashed  through 
and  began  to  breast  the  hill.  1  watched 
him  come,  urging  his  nag  to  a  half-trot 
still ;  1  saw  how  the  troop  behind  let 
its  horses  tug  the  reins  through  half 
willing  lingers,  and  suck  up  great 
draughts  of  water  in  crossing  the  brook, 
losing  mcjre  ground  still,  and  then  I 
turned  and  made  readv. 

"  Setting  my  horse's  head  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  troop,  I  made  the  pretence 
that  he  had  a  stone  in  his  near  fore  hoof, 
and  the  messenger,  when  he  topped  the 
rise  and  shook  his  rein  impatiently  to 
lift  his  panting  horse  to  a  fresh  gallop, 
found  me  very  busy,  bent  low  over  the 
uplifted  hoof,  my  back  to  him,  and  my 
horse  so  standing  in  the  left  half  of  the 
narrow  road  that  any  horseman  must 
brush  my  elbow  to  get  past. 

"  He  shouted  a  sharj)  challenge  to  me. 
1  lifted  my  head  and  looked  along  the 
road,  the  other  wav  instead  of  at  him. 
He  let  out  a  great  curse— oh,  fie!  the 
godliness  of  these  l^oundheads ! — and 
pushed  on  roughly  to  pass  me.  Ill-luck 
had  put  his  temper  out  of  joint  ap- 
parently, and  he  never  seemed  to  think 
how  glad  he  ought  to  ha'  been  at  getting 
his  message  back  again.  But  that  was 
his  youth,  belike. 

"  Oh,  neat !     Conjurers'  tricks  are  not 
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neater !  As  the  lad's  slirriip 
came  beside  my  elbow  I  had  him 
by  the  Toot  like  devil's  claws, 
and  neck  and  crop  I  flung  him 
out  of  the  saddle,  down  on  the 
other  side.  Out  from  his  own 
holster  I  whipped  his  great 
pistol,  and  before  he  could  open 
his  mouth  to  shout  1  caught 
him  under  the  ear  with  a  sweep 
of  the  long  barrel  that  strelclied 
him  stiff  for  a  minute. 

"That  minute  was  enough. 
My  hand  went  under  his  buft 
coat;  out  from  his  belt  I  drew 
the  message  once  more,  back 
in  place  of  it  I  put  a  bill  of 
some  sort  from  llie  pocket  of  the 

ing,  and,  devil's  hooks  !  gentle- 
men, there  the  ihing  was  done, 
and  1  in  the  saddle  and  gone. 

■■  A-well,  there  was  no  pur- 
suit. How  sliould  there  be? 
The  lad  would  feel  for  his  pa|)er, 
and  there  it  would  be  in  the 
belt.  It  was  come  too  dark  for 
him  to  pull  it  out  and  read  it, 
by  the  same  token  tliat  it  wa^ 
too  dark  to  follow  me  on  that 
waste.  Besides,  the  lad  knew  I 
had  been  coming  from  the  town 
he  was  going  to;  had  not 
head  towards  him?  Xo  ; 
rude  to  a  stranger  who  had  proved  ruder 
still,  and  as  1  rode  away  1  heard  not  so 
much  as  a  single  shot  or  shout  to  tell 
what  the  escort  thought  wJien  it  rode 
up  and  found  hitn— the  man  it  should 
have  guarded — rubbing  his  head  and 
mumbling  dazedly  i'  the  dust.  1  chuckled 
more  than  a  litlle'at  the  thought  of  it  all 
as  I  went. 

■•Now  that  the  thing  was  done,  and 
I  free  and  finished,  1  Ijegan  to  look  and 
peer  and  guess  for  the  best  way  back 
to  Slainingham.  1  knew  which  way 
the  line  should  lie,  and  yet  because  of  the 
dark,  and  because  thai  country  was  all 
strange  to  me,  1  knew  that  my  best  way 
would  be  to  follow  the  road  to  barling- 
ton  till  I  came  nigh  hand  to  Landon 
House.  There  I  could  turn  off  by  the  way 
I  had  ridden  in  my  great  expedition  of  the 
night  before.     Thus,  though  I  rode  far,  1 
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had  been 


should  ride  >ure,  and  in  due  time  reach 
safety,  and  safety  is  ever  the  goaJof  your 
veteran  soldier.  Making  a  cast  round  then, 
I  came  into  the  llarlington  road  a  two 
mile  back,  and  so  set  my  horse  at  the 
steady  jog  that  goes  so  far  in  a  day " 

"The  steady  trot,  thou  meanest,  that 
should  overtake  sweet  Mistress  Isabel," 
put  in  lied  Xed  drily. 

Trevorsbook  his  head  in  dissent.  "  Na, 
na,  Ned,  not  this  time.  I'll  be  as  royal 
a  servant  of  a  petticoat  as  even  Red  Ned 
Pugh  at  a  right  time.  But  this  time  no. 
Trust  me.  I  had  ridden  mile  on  mile 
without  a  thought  of  aught  but  duty, 
and  it  was  the  sound  of  her  horse's  hoofs 
through  the  dark,  on  the  road  ahead  of 
me,  that  first  roused  my  mind  to  remember 
her.  bethink  ye,  I  had  ridden  all  the 
night  before.  I  had  been  twice  man- 
handled in  that  time.  Believe  me,  I  was 
□igh  to  falling  asleep  in  the  saddle  with 
very  weariness. 
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'*  It  was  at  a  little  hamlet  of  half  a 
dozen  cottages  I  overtook  her.  She  had 
heard  the  hoofs  behind  her,  and  had 
hurried  on  for  fear  of  the  dark,  and  of 
— she  knew  not  what,  till  she  came  to 
the  lights  of  these  blessed  cottages,  and 
there  she  had  waited  till  she  should  see 
what  I  should  prove  to  be.  And  neither 
she  nor  1  knew  whether  she  was  most 
glad  or  sorry  when  she  saw  who  it  was 
as  I  pulled  up  beside  her,  for  I  knew  her 
at  a  glance. 

"But  r  knew  well  that  I  myself  was 
glad,  for  it  came  over  me  like  a  wave 
how  terrifying  it  must  be  for  a  young 
gentlewoman  to  find  herself  miles  from 
home,  the  night  thick  about  her,  and  the 
times  so  evil.  Beshrew  me  !  1  spoke  in 
my  gladdest  voice  when  1  greeted  her, 
and  straightway  I  took  upon  myself  to 
be  her  guard  home  to  Landon.  And  at 
the  gladness  of  my  voice  her  own  grew 
merry,  as  with  a  world  of  sweet  phrases 
she  thanked  me,  and  so  left  the  lights  of 
the  cottages  and  drew  away  beside  me 
along  the  road  for  home. 

"  Believe  me,  captains  both,  it  was  a 
pleasanter  ride  than  I  had  looked  for, 
that  ride  i*  the  soft  harvest  dark  beside 
the  soft-voiced  Isabel.  Ah  me !  if  Phil 
Trevor  had  but  been  younger  !  '* 

**  Younger !  "  echoed  Red  Ned  with 
cavernous  seriousness,  while  Crompton 
dissolved  in  a  running  chuckle. 

Trevor  sighed  in  such  earnest  that  the 
other  two  lifted  their  eyes  to  his  in 
astonishment.  But  he  shook  his  head 
and  smiled  deprecatingly.  *'  Nay,  nay, 
there  was  no  love  talk,  comrades.  She 
guessed  that  I  had  tried  to  follow  the 
messenger  into  the  next  garrison,  as  I 
had  done  into  Barlington,  and  that, 
having  failed,  I  had  given  up  the 
attempt.  For  when  she  asked  me  if  I 
had  managed  to  pass  any  more  outposts, 
and  I  had  answered  no,  she  fell  a-railing 
me  in  pretty  merriment  for  awhile  before 
a  gentler  thought  took  her,  and  she  began 
to  be  sorry  for  me.  But  1 — I  trolled  a 
stave,  and  bade  her  remember  that  I  was 
alive  and  free,  which  was  a  deal  to  be 
glad  of  in  a  man  who  had  been  in  my 
boots  that  day.  So,  by  a  journey  that 
was  all  content,  we  came  close  to  her 
home  at  Landon. 


**  There  she  pressed  me  most  earnestly 
to  eat  and  rest  awhile  there,  pledging  her 
faith  for  my  safety,  and  also  promising 
that  I  should  have  a  guide  to  take  me 
home  through  the  night,  as  well  as  a 
fresh  horse.  It  was  not  likely,  urged  she, 
that  the  drunken  serving  knave  in  the 
clink  at  Barlington  would  have  waked  up 
yet,  or  my  escape  have  been  in  any  way 
discovered,  wWch  meant  that  there  would 
be  no  dragoons  ridden  out  to  take  her  in 
to  answer  before  the  Governor  for  her 
part  of  the  escape. 

"But  I  had  to  say  no,  for  the  paper 
was  warm  in  my  breast,  and  I  would 
not  let  her  do  me  any  kindness  again 
that  would  leave  me  a  knave  in  her 
memory.  So  I  parted  with  her  at  her 
own  door,  in  the  liglit  of  the  porter's 
lantern,  that  showed  my  features  plainly 
to  the  servants  as  I  bowed  farewell." 

"  To  let  them  see  thee !  Was  that 
wise,  Phil  ?  "  demanded  Ned  chidingly. 

**  It  was  not,"  returned  Trevor.  "  But, 
Beelzebub !  can  a  man  be  weary  and 
triumphant  and  wise  altogether,  and 
him  in  the  presence  of  a  sweet,  fair 
young  maid  ?  Let  be,  Ned ;  give  me 
leave  to  be  a  fool  on  occasion,  like  any 
other  good  fellow  and  honest  gentleman. 
It  ran  in  my  mind  that  it  was  something 
of  a  human  weakness  in  me,  yet  what 
cared  I  just  then  ?  I  was  all  aquirk 
with  a  good  conceit  of  myself  as  I  rode 
away  from  the  door. 

"  But  ye  know  well  how  it  is.  A  man 
may  ride  one  night  in  the  saddle,  and 
yet  do  very  well  if  he  get  to  a  bed  or  a 
bivouac  the  next  night.  But  if  he  must 
do  the  second  night  in  the  saddle,  too, 
after  a  long  day  between  as  well,  with 
little  to  eat  and  some  rude  rubs  of 
fortune  added  to  boot — well,  he'll  e'en 
do  as  I  did — fall  asleep  in  the  saddle 
and  wander  out  of  his  way.  Then, 
when  he  wakes  and  finds  that  he  has 
no  notion  of  where  he  is,  beshrew  me  ! 
but  he'll  do  again  as  I  did — that  is,  if 
he's  as  wise  as  I  was.  He'll  tie  up  his 
horse  and  lay  his  arms  handy,  and  lie 
him  down  to  sleep  till  daylight,  by 
which  means  he'll  come  at  last  to  the 
place  he  is  seeking,  and  get  there  a  two 
hours  late  i'  the  morning,  just  as  I  came 
to  Slainingham. 
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"  For  two  hours  late  means  that  ray 
old  Lord  lieleyme  and  his  council  were 
two  hours  gone  on  some  sapient  march 
against  a  troop  of  Parliament  Horse, 
that  was  levying  taxes  loo  near  the 
august    shades    of    Slalningham.      That 


as  I  dismounted  at  the  door.  Think  o' 
rae,  gentlemen,  standing  there  before  her, 
she  all  fallals  of  silk  and  lace  and 
cambric,  rich  of  her  dress,  and  rare  of 
her  beauty  as  ever  a  limner  painted,  and 
with  her  eyes  all  scorn,  her  nose  all  distaste 


■■  /  fell 


would  have  mattered  nought  to  nie, 
however,  but,  lieelzebub  !  he  had  ta'en 
my  troop  with  him,  and  so  I  must  e'en 
wait  his  return  before  I  could  continue 
on  to  Ruperl.  1  did  not  swear,  1  grant 
you,  or  use  any  t|uirk  of  speech  against 
such  Gothamite  wisdom,  for,  look  you. 
it  was  none  other  than  the  Lady 
^(argaret  herself  who  gave  me  the  news 


of  me,  lier  lips  disdain,  while  I  blinked 
and  moiled,  my  eyes  red  and  yellow  with 
night  riding,  my  beard  a  three  days' 
stubble  on  my  chin,  and  the  dust  in' it 
yet  of  yesterday's  fight  in  Barlington  ! 
i  must  lia'  looked  a  Ijonny  picture  there, 
with  my  serving  man's  dress  to  match 
her  in  her  freshest  apparel.  I'  faith,  I 
grinned  myself  at  the  thought  of  it. 
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"  That  grin  loosed  her  wit  against 
me,  the  wit  that  would  kill  a  young 
man  with  confusion  and  shame.  But 
I  am  old  ;  I  am  faced  with  steel  conceit 
against  a  maid's  sharp  words.  I  know 
they  are  but  the  sign  of  her  approval  of 
a  man — that  she  thinks  he  is  a  man  so 
goodly  that  she  should  of  right  have  him 
at  her  feet,  to  lead  with  a  glance  and 
kill  with  a  cold  look. 

"  My  good  conceit  plumed  itself.  I  let 
her  half  empty  her  quiver  of  its  sharpest 
shafts  of  disdain,  and  then  I  put  in : 
*  Nay,  madam,  you  are  wasting  good  wit 
by  using  it  on  me  just  now.  I  am  too 
weary  to  feel  it,  too  hungry  to  care  for 
anything  but  food,  and  too  content  to 
let  anything  i*  the  wide  world  trouble 
me  till  I  have  seen  Rupert  again,  for, 
look  you,  I  have  captured  the  message  I 
went  out  to  seek.  In  here  it  is.'  And, 
with  the  word,  out  from  my  breast  1 
drew  the  carved  ivory  box  in  which  I  had 
stowed  the  paper. 

"You  know  the  box,  comrades,  the 
one  poor  Morgan  used  for  a  tobacco  box, 
the  one  I've  used  since  he  was  killed, 
big  as  it  is.  I  could  see  how  it  checked 
her  in  mid-breath,  but  her  scorn  had 
been  too  full-tilt  against  me  to  let  her 
cry  *  Ah !  let  me  see  the  paper.'  Just 
for  a  minute  her  eyes  began  to  widen 
with  good  womanish  interest,  sweet 
Eve's  curiosity  as  to  the  wonderful  thing 
inside  that  box  ;  but  then  her  eyes  lifted 
to  mine  and  saw  the  cocksure  smile  on 
my  face.  Swift  she  froze  into  disdain 
again.  *  Message,  forsooth  !  I  note  how 
close  you  keep  the  lid  on.  If  there  be 
any  message  indeed  inside  that  box,  then 
it  will  be  from  some  tailor,  threatening 
you  with  prison  unless  you  pay  his  bill. 
Doubtless  you  keep  some  such  scrap  of 
paper  about  you  still,  to  boast  for  you 
that  once  at  least  vou  did  strut  as  a 
gentleman  before  one  man,  though  he 
were  but  a  tailor.' 

**  Beelzebub !  I  laughed  outright. 
*\Vell,  madam,  whether  it  be  tailor  or 
Parliament  inside  it,  I'll  keep  the  box 
safe  till  my  troop  returns.  Then,  when  I 
am  ready  to  mount  and  go,  I'll  show  you 
the  proof  whether  it  be  the  real  thing  or 

no.     Till  then '     And  with  a  low  leg 

I  passed  on  to  seek  the  cook. 


"  A- well,  and  I  took  some  breakfast 
and  thought  it  fine.  But  you  know  how 
it  is  ;  sleep  is  still  the  chief  thing  nature 
will  have  after  such  a  journey.  Sleep 
had  me.  I  was  no  more  than  sat  down, 
after  washing,  shaving,  and  changing 
into  decent  apparel,  than,  presto  I  I  was 
asleep,  there  on  the  chair  beside  the  long 
table  in  the  great  hall  as  I  waited. 
Heavily,  too.  I  must  have  slept,  for  it 
was  no  noise  that  waked  me,  but  the 
long- fingered  hand  of  my  lieutenant, 
Wharton.  His  grip  was  on  my  shoulder. 
*  Sir,  here  am  I ! ' 

"  I  looked  about  me.  The  old  lord  and 
all  his  council  and  captains  were  there. 
So,  too,  was  my  lady  rare,  Mistress  Mar- 
garet. I  stood  to  my  feet  at  once.  *  Let 
the  troop  rest  for  an  hour,'  said  I  to 
Wharton.  *  Then  we'll  ride  for  Gloucester 
again.' 

"  The  old  lord  looked  at  me  ;  all  the 
council  looked  at  me.  But  chiefly  I  saw 
that  Margaret  was  scanning  me  with  a 
strange  look  out  of  curious  eyes.  I  put 
on  my  quietest  smile  as  I  bowed  to 
her.  *  Madam,'  I  said,  *  in  an  hour 
you  will  know  all  about  whether  it 
be  a  tailor's  insult  or  Parliament's  orders 
that  I  have  in  that  box.*  I  said  it  very 
pleasantly. 

"  She  drew  herself  up  resentfully — re- 
sentfully, mind  you,  not  scornfully.  *  I 
know  that  once  you  did  indeed  capture 
the  message  Parliament  had  sent ;  my 
cousin  Isabel  told  me  that.  But  I  know, 
too.  that  you  have  not  got  it  now,  for 
she  gave  it  back  with  her  own  hand  to 
Captain  Hardacre,  and  you  confessed  to 
her  yourself  that  you  had  failed  to  steal 
into  the  next  town  after  him,  as  you  had 
stolen  into  Barlington.' 

"  *  Your  cousin  Isabel !  '  I  spoke  the 
words  in  bald  astonishment.  *  Is  she,  then, 
here  ? ' 

"  *  She  is,  asleep  in  m\'  own  chamber,* 
answered  Mistress  Margaret.  *  The  dra- 
goons came  out  from  Barlington  at  dawn 
to  capture  her  for  loosing  you  from  prison 
yesterday.  But  their  looks  so  frightened 
her,  as  she  peeped  at  them  through  the 
window,  that  she  fled  by  the  secret  pas- 
sage— the  one  you'll  not  forget  in  a  hurry 
— and  from  the  nearest  farm  took  horse 
and  rode  for  Slainingham,  till  she  could 
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"  There  in  the  bvx.  quietly  grinning  at  me.  nut  the  mestage  1  had  captured, 
but  the  Knave  of  Spades." 
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write  lo  her  father.  She  told  me  all  the 
tale  of  yesterday.' 

" '  All  that  she  knew  of  the  tale  of 
yesterday,'  corrected  I.  '  And,  in  truth, 
that  is  all  she  needs  to  know,  for  the  rest 
will  be  no  pleasure  to  her.  It  is  true  I 
did  not  follow  Captain  Hardacre  into 
anymore  towns,  but  that  is  because  there 
was  no  need.  1  took  the  message  from 
him  again  by  the  way  as  he  rode,  shortly 
after  she  returned  it  to  him.  Here  it  is.' 
.And  1  took  out  the  box  again. 

"'Show  it,  then,' she  said,  still  more 
resentfully. 

"  The  old  lord  spoke  too.  '  Let  us  see 
the  paper,'  And  all  the  council  chimed 
in,  'Yea,  let  us  see  it.' 

"  I  smiled.  Triumph  bubbled  up  in  me, 
though  1  kept  the  insolence  of  it  out  of 
my  face.  'It  is  very  simple,  gentlemen,' 
said  I.  'Here  is  the  paper.  Look  for 
yourselves,'  And  with  the  words  1 
opened  the  box  before  their  outstretched 
faces. 

"They  looked^looked,  and  looked,  and 
then  a  murmur  of  contempt  and  halt 
laughter  ran  through  lliem  as  they  stood, 
llooked  too.  Faith!  gentlemen,  believe 
me  that  I  looked,  and  then  I  must  ha' 
gone  grey  i'  the  chaps.  1  know  a  slow 
oath  came  out.  Sirs,  there  in  the  box, 
quietly  grinning  up  at  me  as  I  lifted  the 
lid,  loo'  you!  not  the  message  I  had 
captured  from  Hardacre,  not  the  paper  I 
had  so  carefully  shut  in  that  box,  not 
indeed  anything  else  in  this  wide  vvorld 
but  the  grinning  Knave  of  Spades," 

Red  Ned  forgot  to  bang  the  table  with 


fist  or  can.  Instead,  he  sat  bolt  upright, 
his  laughter  waiting  for  a  breath  on  his 
astonishment.  "'The  Knave  of  Spades! 
The  Knave  of  Spades !  "  he  gasped.  And 
then,  before  another  word  could  follow, 
out  he  broke  in  a  riot  of  headlong 
laughter.  "  Knave  of  Spades  !  Knave  of 
Spsides!  Oh,  Phil!  Phil!  but  the  Queens 
of  Hearts,  they  had  thee  fairly — rarely  I 
Phil,  Phil  !  1  would  ha'  forsworn  all  kisses 
for  a  month  could  1  but  ha'  seen  thee 
then." 

"  Nay,  nay  !  but  was  the  message  really 
gone  again?  "  demanded  Crompton, 
earnestly.  "  I  suppose  Mistress  Margaret 
had  done  it.  But  she  gave  it  thee  back, 
no  doubt,  once  she  had  disciplined  thee 
to  her  content."  • 

"She  did  not  give  it  back,"  returned 
Trevor,  smoothly.  "And  there  was  a 
deal  of  good  red  blood  spilt  before  I  got 
it  again.  Hard  fighting  there  was,  hard 
fighting,  and  hard  riding.  Ilut  fill  my  can 
again  before  I  go  on,"  ended  he.  "  There 
is  a  deal  to  tell  ere  alt  be  done." 

"  Fill  his  can,  indeed  ?  Nay,  put  him  a 
fresh  flagon  at  his  elbow,  or  drop  him, 
sitting,  lo  l!ie  neck  in  a  butt  o'  the  best," 
cried  Red  Ned,  enthusiastically,  "Phil, 
we'll  feed  thee  with  pap  spoons  and 
nurse  thee  with  pos.sets,  so  be  we  may 
hear  the  rest  of  this  coil  of  thee  and  the 
message  and  those  two  dainty  trouBIfc— 
rare  rose  Margaret  and  sweet  dark 
Isabel." 

Trevor  smiled  a  minute  thoughtfully. 
Then  he  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed 
heartily. 


To  be  continued. 


By  OSCAR    PARKER. 


DRAMATICALLY  speaking,  ihe 
heart  of  London  was,  until  tlie 
end  of  Aufjust,  an  arid  desert  of 
closed  playhouses,  with  an  occasional 
oasis,  where  the  springs  were  kept  flow- 
ing with  a  golden  stream  loo  constant  to 
be  checked  by  heat  or  holiday.  Five  were 
"musical  plays":  "Veronique"  at  the 
Apollo,  "  Lady  Madcap  "  at  the  Prince  of 
Wales's,  "The  Spring  Chicken"  at  the 
Gaiety.  "The  Little  Michus  "  at  Daly's, 
"The  Catch  of  the  Season"  at  the 
Vaudeville.  These  and  the  music  halls 
supplied  the  enlertainnient  most  adored 
by  the  Londoner  and  his  summer  guests 
— heat-wave  shimmerings  floating  away 
into  nothingness ;  fruity  compStes,  chiefly 
water,  flavour,  and  faint  odour,  agree- 
able to  palate,  considerate  to  digestion. 

Of  more  meaty  stuff  there  survived 
"  The  Walls  of  Jericho  "  at  the  Garrick, 
"Leah  Kleschna  "  at  the  New,  "What 
the  Uutler  Saw  "  at  Wyndham's, "  Taming 
of  the  Shrew"  at  the  Adelphi.  Sucli 
was  the  August  fare  for  those  who  did 
not  keep  their  emotions  on  ice  and  their 
thought  in  a  vacuum. 

It  seems  an  appropriate  moment  to 
consider  what  the  last  season  amounted 
to  altogether,  to  search  for  the  plums  in 
the  heterogeneous  pudding,  and  to  con- 
sider whether  the  art  of  dramatic  cookery 
has  made  any  progress  or  whether  the 
appetites  of  those  who  feed  on  it  have 
shown  any  signs  of  fastidiousness.  (I 
trust  I  am  not  overdoing  these  culinary 
metaphors,  'i'hey  come  bubbling  up 
quite  unbidden,  and  must,  therefore,  have 
significance.) 

The  season  had  two  distinguishing  and 
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marks : 


iplitude  of 
the  Shakespeare  revival  and  the  corona- 
tion of  George  liernarJ  Shaw.  There 
were  other  things  that  betokened  a  fer- 
ment of  dramatic  interest  :  the  more  or 
less  vague  condemnation  of  things  as 
they  are,  tiie  gradual  focussing  of  vision 
upon  a  repertory  theatre,  and  a  certain 
fashionable  curiosity  to  explore  dramatic 
regions  much  talked  of,  but  little  known 
e>;periment;illy,  all  of  which  has  supplied 
a  foretaste  of  tiie  extreme  catholicity  we 
may  expect  to  see  displayed  on  the 
London  stage  in  the  years  immediately 
before  us.  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  we 
earn  the  reputation  of  being  the  most 
cosmopolitan  stage  in  Europe.  To  this 
end,  also,  we  have  an  established  German 
tiLeatie,  and  are  to  have,  it  is  said,  an 
established  French  theatre  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  classics  of  the  French 
drama  and  the  most  successful  of  modern 
French  plays.  Furthermore,  it  is  some 
title  to  the  term  "cosmopolitan"  to 
have  had  Mesdames  iternhardt,  R^jane, 
and  Duse  and  M.  Coquelin  in  one 
season,  and  a  visit,  if  little  more,  from 
M.  and  Madame  Maeterlinck. 

The  Shakespeare  "  boom  "—the  word 
is  justified  if  incongruous — wasoverdone, 
since  we  are  what  we  are  and  have  no 
capacity  for  a  "  national  drama."  At  the 
Adelphi  we  had  "  Taming  of  the  Shrew," 
"  Hamlet,"  and  "  Comedy  of  Errors,"  at 
the  Shaftesbury  "  Othello,"  at  His 
Majesty's  "Much  Ado  about  Nothing," 
■'  Hamlet," "Julius  Caesar,"  "  Richard  II.." 
"  Meriy  Wives  of  Windsor,"  "  Twelfth 
Night,"  at  the  Imperial  "Romeo  and 
Juliet,"  at  the  Lyric  "  Hamlet."    Of  all 
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these  productions  "  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew  "  had  the  best  sustained  support,  in 
part,  perhaps,  because  it  was  the  first  in 
point  of  time,  and  escaped  the  apparent 
public  resentment  of  the  deluge  ;  but  it 
deserved  its  success.  So,  too,  did  Miss 
Tita  Brand's  revival  of  **  Othello"  deserve 
success,  but  response  was  feeble.  **  Romeo 
and  Juliet "  and  **  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing  **  ran  for  a  couple  of  months ; 
so  did  "  Hamlet "  at  the  Adelphi,  but 
}At.  Martin  Harvey's  revival  of  the  latter 
play  at  the  Lyric  was  very  short-lived  ; 
the  spurt  had  spent  itself,  and  we  shall 
not  see  the  like  again  for  many  a  year  to 
come. 

The  Shaw  *'  boom "  at  the  Court 
Theatre  we  owe  to  a  happy  inspiration 
that  flowered  at  the  right  time  in  the  right 
way.  It  was  an  inspiration  that  divined 
that  fashionable  curiosity  of  which  1  have 
spoken,  and  took  practical  shape  in  a 
scheme  which  flourished  in  spite  of  defy- 
ing theatrical  conventions.  In  a  small 
theatre,  somewhat  remote,  on  a  small 
stage,  with  little  scenery,  but  with  the 
best  of  acting  talent  available,  and  in  a 
series  of  matinees,  the  Vedrenne-Barker 
management  felt  its  way  into  the  favour 
of  the  public,  and  with  apparently  the 
best  of  results.  Mr.  Shaw  may  not  be  a 
great  dramatist,  and  destructive  criticism 
may  not  fashion  a  political,  social,  or 
ethical  revolution,  but  it  is  very  diverting 
to  spend  two  or  three  hours  watching 
the  foolishness  of  other  people  held  up  to 
ridicule  or  contempt  by  a  merciless 
humourist. 

The  happy  experiment  at  the  Court, 
liowever,  has  not  been  confined  to  pro- 
ducing Mr.  Bernard  Shaw's  plays,  as  my 
readers  know.  Its  repertory  has  included 
Hauptmann  and  Ibsen.  For  similar 
excursions  far  afield  we  have  other 
dramatic  ventures  now  afoot.  The  Mer- 
maid Repertory  Theatre  and  the  In- 
corporated Stage  Society  have  come  into 
existence  this  past  season.  The  former, 
established  at  the  Great  Queen  Street 
Theatre,  have  produced  lien  Jonson's 
"  The  Silent  Woman,"  Sheridan's 
*'  Critic,"  and  have  a  tremendous  pro- 
graiiiine  in  view  ;  while  among  the  few 
productions  of  the  Stag«»  Soc:iety  thus  far 
are  M.  do  Bricux's  '*  The  Three  Daughters 


of  M.  Dupont,"  and  a  new  play,  •*  The 
New  Felicity,"  by  Miss  Laurence  Alma- 
Tadema.  Besides  all  this  we  have  had 
"  iCschylus  "  at  both  the  Court  and  the 
Coronet.  Furthermore,  a  new  society, 
the  Pioneers,  has  been,  formed  for  the 
purpose,  according  to  Mr.  Arthur 
Bourchier,  of  **  rendering  first  aid  to  un- 
known authors."  If  all  these  growths 
upon  the  living  corpus  of  the  drama  do 
not  indicate  a  heated  condition  of  the 
blood,  symptoms'  must  be  very  untrust- 
worthy. If  now  we  pass  in  brief  review  the 
new  plays  which  have  scored  success  the 
past  season  and  those  that  have  failed, 
some  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  probable 
influence  of  these  novel  movements  in  our 
theatrical  world. 

"  The  Walls  of  Jericho  "  was  the  most 
pronounced  success  of   last  season,  and 
the  length  of  its  run  is  not,  at  the  moment 
of  writing,  to  be  exactly  measured.     One 
may  doubt  whether  the  genuine  human 
interest   in    Mr.  Sutro's  comedy   or    the 
picture  it  supplies  of  upper-class  frivolity 
has  been  the  more  tempting  morsel  to  the 
playgoer.    Both  have  helped  to  boom  the 
play,  which  reached  its  three  hundredth 
presentation    early    in    August.     "Alice 
Sit-by- the-Fire  "  ran  throughout  the  year 
until  the  last  of  July,  and  is  now  in  the 
provinces.    Critical  opinion  has  held  two 
courses    upon    the     leading    motive    of 
Mr.  Barrie's  play,  but  we,  as  a  community, 
must  be  very  namby-pamby  moralists  if 
we  cannot  endure  such  a  whimsical  per- 
version of  domestic  infelicity.     It  seems 
evident  that    the  public,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,    saw    with    Mr.    Barrie's 
eyes,  and  felt  that  the  rare  quality  of  his 
humour  lost  nothing  of  its  delicacy  in  the 
theme  upon  which   it  is  so  abundantly 
lavished  in  "Alice."     But  the  strongest 
dramatic  novelty  of  the  season  was  un- 
questionably  **  Leah    Klcschna,"    which 
came  to  us  from  a  successful  American  run 
and  is  now  well  on  towards  its  two  hun- 
dredth performance  at  the  New  Theatre. 
These  three  successes  do  clearly  point,  it 
seems  to  me,  to  this:   that  in  whatever 
frivolous  currents   the  public  taste  may 
disport  itself,  it  can  always  be  depended 
on  togiveadequatereturn  to  Ihodramatist 
who  can  present  the  pathos  or  the  humour 
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of  life  vividly,  truthfully,  dramatically. 
And  the  plays  that  failed  of  success  last 
season  failed  because  they  came  short  in 
some  term  of  that  requirement. 

And  what  were  the  distinct  failures  ? 
They  were  "John  Chilcote,  M.P.,"  "  Du 
Barri,"  **  Mrs.  Dering's  Divorce,"  "  Under 
Which  King?"  '*  The  Axis,"  "  Hawthorne, 
ILS.A.,"  and  perhaps  "  Mollentrave  on 
Women  "  should  be  included.  Unreality, 
a  too  fantastic  departure  from  the  facts 
of  human  experience,  or  poverty  of 
dramatic  expression  may  be  predicated 
of  every  one  of  these  plays. 

Then  we  had  a  series  of  new  produc- 
tions which  stand  midway  between  the 
avowed  successes  and  failures,  more  or 
less  approximating  to  either  category. 
"  The  Scarlet  Pimpernel  "  quite  captured 
the  town  at  first,  and  was  among  the  best 
of  the  melodramas  of  recent  years.  Its 
enforced  migrations  hurt  it.  "  Every- 
body's Secret,"  "  Her  Own  Way,"  *'  What 
Pamela  Wanted,"  *' Business  is  Business," 
"The  Dictator,"  *' The  Marriage  of 
Suzanne,"  '*  The  Chevalier,"  undoubtedly 
justified  their  production  financially  and 
also,  in  a  varying  degree,  on  the  score  of 
their  dramatic  value.  Sentimentality  was 
the  chief  crime  of  '*  Everybody's  Secret  "  ; 
"What  Pamela  Wanted"  and  "The 
Marriage  of  Suzanne  "  were  killed  by  the 
unrelieved  triviality  of  the  dramatis  per- 
some ;  "  Business  is  Business  "  and  "  The 
Chevalier "    appeared      to     demonstrate 

.  that  a  one-character  piece,  however 
cleverly  acted,  is  not  sufficient  to  score 
a    popular    success.      I    cannot    account 

^for  the  failure  of  "Her  Own  Way"  to 
achieve  a  much  greater  triumph  than  it 
did,  though  that  was  considerable,  but  on 
the  ground  that  the  setting  was  too 
American.  It  is  strong,  original,  abound- 
ing in  good  situations,  though  some  of 
them  are  rather  conventional,  and  was 
admirably  acted.  The  other  American 
play,  "  The  Dictator,"  was  altogether 
too  riotously  farcical  and  its  pace  too 
breathless  to  be  expected  to  capture  the 
London  playgoer  at  once ;  in  time  he 
will  succumb,  but  at  present  there  are 
two  camps :  the  enthusiasts  and  the 
bewildered. 

And  now  of  some  of  the  new  plays ; 


the    first    of    these,    "What    the    Butler 
Saw,"  was  produced  at  Wyndham's  early 
in  August,  the  authors,  Edward  A.  Parry 
(Judge    Parry,    whose    judicial    wit   has 
enlivened    many    a    court    report),    and 
Mr.  Frederick  Mouillot,  who  has  doubt- 
less done  the  very  essential  work  of  giving 
dramatic  substance  and  effect  to  a  lively 
theme   and   its   attendant   "  situations." 
Given  a  hydropathic  establishment  with  a 
few  eccentric  hypochondriacs,a  bevy  of  sus- 
ceptible ladies  and  idle  men,  with  a  very 
gay  and  demonstrative  Irishman,  married, 
but  blithely  suppressing  that  fact  in  the 
absence  of  his  wife  ;  and  here  we  have 
all    sorts    of    possibilities    for    pleasant 
diversions    to    the  audience    who    know 
the  suppressed  fact.     Then  into  this  hey- 
day summer  of  flirtation  let  us  imagine 
the  suppressed  wife  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly introduced,  and  that  she  turns 
out  to  be  a   woman  of  ready  wit   and 
complaisant    temper,   consenting    to    be 
presented  as  the  Irishman's  sister-in-law 
and  a  widow%  and  promptly  turning  the 
tables   on  her    husband   by,    to    take    a 
phrase  from  the  game  of  poker,  "seeing" 
his  flirting  peccadilloes  and  "  going  one 
better."     Clearly,  with  such  a  situation, 
it  onlv  remains  for   an   author  with   a 
lively  fancy  to  choose  the  most  telling 
of  the  many  diverting  complications  that 
would  occur  to  him  as  possible,  and  the 
culminating  episode  is  a  visit  in  the  dead 
of  night  by  the  pleasure-loving,  but  now 
very  jealous,  husband,  to   what  he  sup- 
poses to  be  his  wife's  room,  but  which  is, 
in  fact,  occupied  by  a  spinster   lady  of 
strictly  staid  habits,  who  is  chaperoned 
by   a    parrot    of   great    intelligence  and 
worldly    wisdom.      "  What    the    Butler 
Saw  "  was  that  midnight  visit,  but  as  he 
very  circumspectly  turned  out  the  electric 
light  at  the  moment,  neither  he  nor  any 
one  else  could  see  any  further  into  the 
mystery.     It    is,    therefore,    left    for    the 
parrot  to    justify  its  ])lace   in   the  cast, 
and  as  the   impeccable  guardian  of    its 
mistress's  honour  by  putting  its  mark  on 
the  intruder.     That  parrot  is  fairly  un- 
canny, and  goes  far  to  create  a  belief  in 
the  transmigration  of  souls,  for  it  appears 
to   be  possessed    by  the   spirit    of   some 
worldly-wise  old  dame,  who  rufiles  and 
prinks  and  cackles  over  human  frailties. 
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hovering   between   diabolical  craft    and 
angelic  |)rudence. 

AH  this  goes  straight  to  the  labelling 
of  "  What  the  Butler  Saw  "  as  uncom- 
promising farce.  In  anything  but  a  farce 
the  critical  verdict  would  be  promptly 
given  against  the  diversion  of  the  main 
current  into  so  many  side  rills  and  back- 
water eddies,  but  in  a  farce,  what  do  we 
care  how  lavish  the  author  may  be  in 
minor  episodes,  so  long  as  he  amuses  us, 
and  of  amusement  there  is  enough  and 
to  spare  in  "  What  the  Butler  Saw." 
The  cast  is  a  lon<:j  one,  and  the  acting  by 
no  means  of  uniformly  high  merit,  but 
Mr.  Graham  Browne  makes  a  vivacious, 
rollicking,  captivating  study  of  the  Irish 
husband,  Jack  Barrington,  and  Mrs. 
Mouillot  fills  the  part  of  Mrs.  Barrington 
with  great  spirit  and  humour.  Other 
entirely  acceptable  renditions  are  Mr. 
Lcveson  Lane's  Sir  Charles  Foden,  the 
reduced  baronet  who  manages  this  very 
lively  hydro  ;  Mr.  Edward  Rigby's 
**  Buttons,'*  the  omnipresent  factotum 
of  the  establishment,  and  the  "Butler" 
of  the  title ;  and  Mr.  C.  M.  Lowne's 
irascible  General  Dunlop  ;  but  some  of 
the  parts  are  taken  in  rather  amateurish 
fashion.  The  play  has  plenty  of  "  go," 
and  is  likely  to  have  a  successful  run. 

"  Lucky  Miss  Dean,"  v^'hich  Mr.  Sidney 
Bowkett,  the  author,  correctly  designates 
**a  little  comedy,"  is  the  third  play  in 
which  Miss  Ethel  Irving  has  apjx^ared 
this  year,  taking  in  them  three  parts  of 
very  varied  texture.  In  "  What  Pamela 
Wanted,"  she  was  the  jeune  fille  with  a 
clear  idea  of  what  she  wanted — which 
was  a  comfortable  settlement  in  life — but 
entertaining  sadly  distorted  notions  of 
what  life  really  is,  and  of  how  to  get 
her  want  supplied.  Throughout,  however, 
her  part  in  that  j)lay  was  butterfly  sport, 
light,  airy,  trifling,  never  for  one  moment 
afflicting  her  audience  with  a  doubt  of  a 
merry  issue.  In  **  Where  the  Crows 
Gather,"  the  note  was  tragic  from  the 
beginning,  and  sustained  by  Miss  Irving 
with  impressive  and  convincing  power. 
In  **  Luckv  Miss  Dean,"  there  is  that 
touch  of  pathos  which  is  as  true  to 
comedy  as  is  humour.  At  times  she 
hovers  between   laughter  and   tears,  for 


the    burden    of    her    young    husband's 
"stroke  of  genius"  falls  with  somewhat 
cruel   weight  upon  her.    The  orphaned 
"  Miss  Dean  "  lives  in  a  flat  on  a  bene- 
faction of  ;f  200  a  year,  bestowed  by  an 
aunt  on  the  paternal  side  and  an  uncle 
on  her  mother's  side.  Both  these  relations 
have  marriageable  sons,  and  the  bene* 
factions  are  in  lieu  of  having  to  receive 
their  impecunious  niece  in  their  families^ 
and  thus  risking  her  too  constant  inter- 
course with  their  sons,  with  the  danger  of 
their  succumbing    to   her  charms.     But 
"  Miss  Dean  "  has  been  secretly  married 
to  a  young  artist,  Frederick  Ware,  who 
(xrcupies  the  flat  adjoining  hers.    He  has 
painted  her    portrait,   which    has    been 
accepted   at    the    Royal   Academy  and 
hung  on  the  line.     However,  this  stroke 
of    luck    brings    no    commissions,    and 
matters  are  looking  desperate.    Then  the 
young  husband  conceives  a  great  stroke. 
He  gets  an  item  inserted  in  a  daily  paper 
to  the  effect  that  the  Miss  Dean,  whose 
portrait  by  the  talented  young  artist,  etc., 
etc.,  is  hung  at  Burlington  House,  has 
been    left   a   fortune   of  ;f 300,000  by  a 
wealthy  admirer  of   the  subject   of  the 
painting.    Ware,  in  his  breezy,  happy-go- 
lucky  way,  is  convinced  that  this  magni- 
ficent advertisement  is  the  prelude  to  an 
avalanche  of   orders,  but  its  immediate 
effect    is    to   bring   his   wife's  relations 
down  upon  her  hot- footed  to  secure  that 
fortune    for    one    of   her   cousins.     Her 
allowances    are    stopped    at    a   critical 
moment  when  the  landlord  is  threatening 
a  distraint  for  overdue  rent  of  both  flats, 
and  between  the  persecutions  of  her  rela- 
tions and  the  emptiness  of  the  exchequer, 
unhappy  "Miss  Dean"  is  brought  to  the 
verge  of  despair.     However,  the  longed- 
for   commission   comes    in   the   nick   of 
time,  not    through   the  mendacious  plot 
of    the    ingenious    artist,    but    from    a 
genuine   admirer    of    his    work    on    the 
Academv     walls,    and     the     distracted 
young  couple  rush  off  to  Paris,  leaving 
the  brokers  in  possession  and  the  fortune- 
hunting  nephews  in  the  lurch. 

**  Lucky  Miss  Dean  "  is  gossamer-like 
in  texture,  almost  too  tenuous  for  three 
acts.  Its  characters  are  conventional  but 
skilfully  contrasted  :  there  are  only  six 
persons  in  the  cast   all  told.     X<^  great 
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depth  of  human  emotion  is  stirred  in  its 
course,  but  it  is  bright,  well  constructed, 
founded  on  an  original  theme,  and  gives 
promise  of  much  good  work  by  its  author 
in  the  future,  and  it  is  admirably  acted 
by  the  entire  company.  It  is  preceded  at 
the  Criterion  by  the  one-act  play,  "Time 
is  Money,"  by  Lady  Bell  and  Arthur 
Cecil,  which  introduces  Mr.  Charles 
Hawtrey  in  a  part  he  played  some  years 
ago  at  the  same  theatre.  The  episode  of 
the  play  is  broadly  farcical,  as  those  who 
have  seen  it  heretofore  will  doubtless 
recall.  A  proposal  of  marriage  is  very 
nearly  wrecked  by  the  neglect  of  the 
absent-minded  lover  to  put  enough 
money  in  his  pocket  to  pay  his  cab-fare, 
and  the  iete-a-tete  suffers  the  most  dis- 
tracting interruptions  from  the  maid 
bringing  messages  from  the  irato  cabman. 
Mr.  Hawtrey  adds  to  the  fun  of  the 
situation  by  the  intensely  preoccupied 
air  with  which  he  plays  the  part,  but  I 
think  he  might  bar  out  the  antics  with 
the  chair. 

"  The  Little  Michus "  have  drawn 
admirers  to  Daly's  Theatre  for  some 
months  now,  and  there  are  no  signs  that 
the  attraction  is  waning.  It  is,  however, 
no  compliment  to  the  taste  of  London 
audiences  to  enlarge  and  exaggerate  the 
buffooneries  of  General  des  Ifes  until  the 
balance  is  wholly  displaced,  and  instead 
of  a  light  opera  with  a  light  comedy 
part,  we  have  a  low  comedy  part  in  a 
delicate  musical  setting.  The  result  is 
most  incongruous,  a  burlesque  on  art. 
How  much  of  the  French  original  has 
been  sacrificed  to  make  way  for  the  low 
comedian  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  we 
know  that  the  French  have  too  much 
good  sense  and  too  sound  a  taste  to  put 
up  with  such  a  mutilation  of  a  charming 
fancy  charmingly  set  out  in  dramatic 
form  and  melodic  phrase.  But  we  can 
imagine  Mr.  George  Edwardes  saying : 
"Oh,  this  won't  do  for  a  London  audience. 
We  must  give  the  comic  man  a  lot  more 
show."  Accordingly  he  is  made  to  absorb 
practically  the  whole  of  the  second  act, 
and  artistic  symmetry  goes  to  the  dogs. 
What  does  a  London  audience  know  of, 
or  care  for,  artistic  symmetry  ?  But  it  is 
impossible  to  wholly  spoil  so  good  a 
composition  as  **  The  I.ittle  Michus  "  even 


by  these  methods.  The  plot  is  slight,  but 
daintily  conceived.  It  sheds  an  aroma  of 
spring  flowers,  of  girlish  innocence  and 
light-hearted  joyousness ;  The  Michus 
are  an  ideally  happy  family,  with  a 
prosperous  shop  somewhere  in  dream- 
land. It  is  quite  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  while  one  of  the  girls  should  be 
their  own  daughter,  the  other  should  be 
well  born,  but  deserted  in  infancy,  and 
that  Father  Michu  should  have  so  in- 
extricably mixed  them  when  babies  that 
now  no  one  knows  which  is  which,  and 
that  both  should  be  so  dearly  loved  that 
to  part  with  either  is  torture.  But  it  is 
not  at  all  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
the  unknown  father,  when  he  does  turn 
up  and  require  his  daughter,  should  be 
quite  so  deadly  a  satire  upon  the  old 
nobility  of  monarchical  France.  It  should 
be  possible  to  make  him  funny  without 
being  grotesque.  The  music  of  "The 
Little  Michus  "  is  delightful,  though  not 
so  haunt ingly  melodious  as  the  same 
composer's  setting  of  **  Veronique."  M. 
Messagcr  is  the  composer,  and  MM.  A. 
Vauloo  cmd  G.  Duval  are  responsible  for 
the  book,  while  Mr.  Henry  Hamilton  has 
been  the  adapter. 

'*  The  Catch  of  the  Season "  so  com- 
pletely justifies  its  title  that  it  has  not 
yet  lost  any  measure  of  its  grip.  Full 
houses  and  delighted  audiences  still  rule 
at  the  Vaudeville.  Mr.  Stanley  Brett  is 
the  most  buoyant  and  blithesome  and 
ardent  a  lover;  Miss  Phyllis  Dare  is 
as  pathetic  and  joyous  by  turns  as  any 
Cinderella  could  be,  and  dances  and 
sings  with  the  rare  charm  we  alwajrs 
associate  with  her,  and  the  Gibson  Girls 
pose  and  amble  and  look  sweet  and  im- 
posing as  if  custom  could  not  stale  their 
infinite  variety.  The  play  may,  indeed, 
prove  the  catch  of  yet  another  season,  in 
spite  of  the  assurance  given  us  by  wise 
forecasters  of  things  theatrical  that  this 
kind  of  musical  play  is  doomed.  There 
is,  at  all  events,  more  substance  and  form 
in  "The  Catch  of  the  Season"  than  in 
the  most  of  its  class.  If  the  Cinderella 
story  is  of  musty  antiquity,  it  has  the 
charm  of  perpetual  interest,  and  until 
sentiment  ceases  to  be  a  human  quality" 
it  will  be  served  up  in  ever- fresh  forms 
to  generations  as  yet  unborn. 
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THE  GLASSMAKER  OF  YARMOUTH: 

A  TALE   OF   NELSON. 

By  K.  M.  GUTHRIE. 

["On  November  \6th,  1800,  Nelson,  having  filled  all  Europe  uith  his  fame  by  the  victory  of  Aboukir, 
landed  at  Yarmouth,  accompanied  by  Sir  William  and  Lady  Hamilton.  .  .  .  During  his  visit  A#  was 
presented  with  a  specimen  of  Yarmouth  glass  made  at  the  factory  then  flourishing  in  Glasshouse  Row.     .     . 

"On  March  12th,  1801.  Nelson  sailed  from  Yarmouth  Roads  for  the  Baltic,  forced  the  passagi  of  tkg 
Sound,  and  fought  the  battle  of  Copenhagen.     .     . 

"On  July  ist,  1 801,  Nelson  returned  to  England,  landing  at  Yarmouth  Jetty,  and  visiting  ths  sick  amd 
UH)unded  from  Copenhagen  who  uere  being  nursed  at  the  hospital  on  the  denes." — Palmer's  *•  Perlustration 
of  Great  Yarmouth."] 


I. 


THKRE  was  feverish  excitement  afoot 
in  Great  Yarmouth  on  the  morning 
of  November  6th,  1800.  The 
heart  of  the  old  town  beat  high,  for 
Nelson  was  about  to  land  on  her  shores, 
and  the  thought  made  her  pulses  throb, 
and  the  blood  course  through  her  veins. 

Truly,  Yarmouth  had  good  cause  to  be 
elated,  for  hers  was  an  honour  coveted 
by  every  seaport  in  the  kingdom.  The 
whole  country  at  that  time  was  ringing 
with  Nelson's  praises,  with  admiration 
of  his  heroism,  his  foresight,  and  his 
judgment,  so  keen  and  unerring  when 
the  acumen  of  others  failed  so  signally. 
Everywhere  the  hearts  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  went  out  to  him  in  fervent 
gratitude,  and  every  man  envied  with 
all  his  heart  those  who  were  privileged 
to  be  the  first  to  welcome  him  on  his 
return  to  his  native  shores.  Men  went 
about  the  streets  in  those  early  November 
days  reminding  each  other  of  Nelson's 
doughty  deeds :  of  St.  Vincent,  where, 
by  a  master-stroke  of  genius,  he  had 
turned  a  doubtful  battle  into  a  glorious 
victor^' ;  of  the  shattered  arm  he  had  left 
behind  at  Tenerifle  ;  and,  above  all,  of  the 
glories  of  Aboukir  Bay,  where  he  had 
descended  on  the  all-unsuspecting  French 
fleet  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue,  and  dealt 
it  an  overwhelming  and  crushing  blow. 
Thrilling  incidents  of  that  great  day 
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were  bandied  about  now  from  lip  to  lip; 
men  recalled  proudly  how  the  British, 
led  by  the  unerring  intuition  of  their 
chief,  went  straight  for  their  prey  at 
Aboukir  like  a  hawk  for  his  quarry,  how 
there  were  no  doubts,  no  indecision,  for 
every  officer  and  every  man  knew  what 
he  had  to  do,  and  did  it.  No  frantic 
contradictory  signals  at  the  last  had 
unsettled  the  purpose  of  that  deadly 
onslaught.  The  fleet  formed  line  and,  in 
all  the  gorgeous  beauty  of  a  perfect 
August  day,  bore  down  on  the  enemy, 
calm,  intrepid,  irresistible. 

All  this  men  remembered  with  proud 
looks  and  beating  hearts ;  remembered, 
too,  that  it  was  Nelson's  grip  of  things, 
his  readiness  of  resource  and  cool  deter- 
mination that  won  the  famous  victory. 
There  had  been  grave  risks  to  be  run  at 
Aboukir ;  other  men  would  have  hesitated 
and  failed  :  Nelson  ran  them  and  won. 

The  tremendous  scene  of  the  fight  rose 
up  anew  before  many  a  mind.  They  saw 
the  calm  surface  of  the  bav  aflame  with 
the  golden  glow  of  the  Eastern  evening, 
then  the  setting  of  the  sun  and  the  rapid 
descent  of  darkness,  while  the  battle 
raged  faster  and  more  furious  'mid  flash 
of  guns  and  deafening  roar  of  broadside. 
Men  shuddered  as  they  thought  of  that 
night  action  :  of  the  inevitable  confusion 
when  darkness  fell,  of  the  horrible  risk 
of  mistaking  friend  for  foe,  worst  of  all 
of  the  sudden  uncontrollable  fear  that  is 
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apt  to  descend  on  men  at  such  times,  and 
that  leads  to  skulking,  and  panic,  and 
disaster.  And  then  the  thought  followed 
swiftly  that,  fear  or  no  fear,  there  had 
been  no  skulking  at  Aboukir,  for  love  of 
their  chief  had  kept  men  at  their  posts 
through  all  the  terrors  of  that  night, 
enduring  all  things,  till  with  the  dawn 
came  victory. 

And  now  Nelson  was  nearing  home 
and  England.  Rumour  said  that  he  was 
returning  a  broken-down  man,  weakened 
in  health,  worn  out  with  responsibility, 
and  sadly  disappointed  at  the  scanty 
recognition  of  his  services  by  Govern- 
ment. Men  were  indignant  at  the 
thought  of  this  churlish  treatment,  and 
it  made  them  all  the  more  eager  to  pour 
out  at  his  feet  their  passionate  meed  of 
gratitude  and  admiration. 

England  has  ever  been  a  good  hero- 
worshipper,  and  deep  enthusiasm  for 
Nelson  was  common  to  the  whole  nation. 
It  deepened  tenfold,  however,  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Yarmouth  men,  and  when, 
one  bleak  November  day,  news  came  to 
them  that  he  was  near,  they  prepared  to 
give  him  a  welcome  fit  for  a  king. 

All  that  night  sb^ep  was  at  a  discount 
in  the  old  town,  for  the  autumn  gales 
were  raging ;  the  wind  blew  clean  off 
the  sea,  and  there  were  grave  doubts 
whether  Nelson  would  be  able  to  put 
into  the  Roads,  or,  having  accomplished 
so  much,  to  land.  Snug  beneath  their 
rooftrees,  men  strained  their  ears  for  the 
cry  of  the  night  watchman  treading  his 
way  in  the  silent  hours  down  street  and 
row,  and  crj'ing  the  wind  as  he  went. 
**  E.N.E.,  and  strong  to  a  gale,"  he  called, 
and  sleepless  townsfolk  shivered  and 
turned  uneasily  in  their  beds  from  sheer 
apprehension  of  spirit.  When  morning 
dawned,  it  was  with  a  sense  of  relief  that 
they  rose  and  took  their  way  in  the 
teeth  of  the  wind  across  the  broad  stretch 
of  denes  to  the  shore.  The  scene  was 
unpromising  enough.  The  seawaschurned 
up  into  a  seething  mass  of  heaving  water, 
while  ragged-edged  clouds  sped  wind- 
driven  across  the  sky,  ever  and  anon 
discharging  their  burden  of  drizzling  rain, 
and  wrapping  sea  and  sky  in  a  smother 
of  grey  mist.  But,  in  spite  of  the  dismal 
surroundings,  spirits  rose  and  hearts  beat 


high,  for  there,  riding  at  anchor,  was  the 
long-looked-for  ship,  and  as  men  watched, 
the  signal  was  run  up  at  the  masthead 
that  Nelson  was  aboard  and  would  come 
ashore  at  noon. 

Then  Yarmouth  went  mad.  In  a  trice 
flags  fluttered  on  every  building;  every 
ship  in  the  harbour  showed  every  avail- 
able bit  of  bunting ;  bonfires  arose  on 
denes  and  beach;  illuminations  were  pre- 
pared ;  troops  were  called  out ;  and  eager- 
faced  crowds  gathered  no  one  knew 
whence,  singing  and  shouting  till  streets 
and  denes  were  alive  with  uproarious 
people,  the  general  excitement  culminat- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  famous 
hostelry  the  "  Wrestlers,"  where  Nelson 
was  to  stay  during  his  visit  to  Yarmouth. 

The  "Wrestlers"  was  the  most  important 
inn  in  the  town  in  those  days,  a  substan- 
tial Georgian  building  fronting  a  wide 
plain,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  stood 
the  great  grey  pile  of  the  parish  church, 
with  its  queer  lead-covered  steeple,  that 
was  crooked  from  whichever  point  of  view 
one  looked  at  it.  A  huge  grotesque  sign 
swung  over  the  road  from  the  inn,  bearing 
a  life-size  picture  of  three  stiff  unnatural 
wrestlers,  two  of  them  in  the  throes  of 
battle,  while  the  third  looked  on.  The 
old  sign  could  have  told  many  a  tale  of 
the  Norfolk  worthies  who  had  passed 
beneath  it  into  the  hospitable  halls  of  the 
inn  ;  but  never,  in  all  the  annals  of  its 
history,  had  it  greeted  such  a  hero  as  he 
who  was  expected  to-day,  or  witnessed 
such  a  scene  of  excitement  as  the  inn-yard 
presented  that  morning.  Every  moment 
folks  crowded  in  :  farmers  from  the  neigh- 
bouring villages,  country  squires  dashing 
up  in  gig  and  curricle,  dressed  in  capes, 
full-kilted  coats,  and  broad-brimmed 
beavers  ;  their  servants  trim  and  dapper 
in  knee-breeches  and  three-cornered  hats. 
Presently  the  arrival  of  a  chaise  and  pair 
with  liveried  postilions  betokened  the 
coming  of  some  county  family,  and 
Mistress  Suckling,  the  "  Wrestlers'  "  land- 
lady, sailed  across  the  inn-yard  to  pay 
her  devoirs. 

"Good-morning,  Mr.  Girling,  sir,"  she 
cried,  smoothing  her  shining  black  satin 
skirts,  and  making  her  most  sweeping 
curtsey.  "  Welcome  to  the  *  Wrestlers  '  on 
this  davof  davs  !     1  trust   I  see  vou  well. 
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sir,  on  this  momentious  occasion,  and 
your  ladies  too.  What !  have  you  not 
brought  them  ?" 

**  Brought  them  ?  Yea,  verily,  Ann 
Suckling ;  'twould  have  been  more  than 
my  life  was  worth  to  do  otherwise.  See 
here  they  come." 

A  group  of  half  a  dozen  girls  on  horse- 
back came  dashing  across  the  plain  in 
front  of  the  "  Wrestlers  **  as  Mr.  Girling 
spoke,  a  spirited,  jovial  set  in  gay  riding- 
habits  and  plumed  hats.  Their  laughter 
rang  out  on  the  morning  air ;  their  voices 
betrayed  a  very  frenzy  of  excitement. 
There  was  indeed  little  in  their  appearance 
to  denote  the  fact  that  they  came  of 
Quaker  stock,  and  nothing  whatever  in 
their  demeanour,  for  staidness  was  a 
thing  unknown  to  them,  and  though 
they  sometimes  used  the  plain  language 
(and  very  bewitching  they  made  it)  they 
more  frequently  spoke  in  the  ordinary 
way.  Their  father,  however,  in  spite  of 
the  dash  of  world liness  evinced  in  the 
well-turned-out  chaise  and  pair  and  a 
most  un-Quakerlike  admiration  for 
Nelson,  that  man  of  war,  bore  witness  in 
many  ways  to  the  sect  to  which  he 
belonged,  for  "  Friend  "  was  written  in 
his  low  wide-brimmed  hat,  sober-coloured 
coat,  and  frill- less  shirt-front,  no  less  than 
in  the  serene  expression  of  his  noble 
benevolent  features. 

Everyone  knew  the  Girlings  appa- 
rently; a  chorus  of  greeting  hailed  them 
as  they  drew  rein  at  the  **  Wrestlers,"  their 
charming  faces  all  aglow  with  exercise 
and  excitement. 

"Ah,  Ann  Suckling,"  they  cried,  "  we 
are  not  too  late  ?  Nelson  has  not  arrived 
vet  ? " 

"  Bless  my  soul,  ladies,  no ;  there  is  a 
good  two  hours  before  we  can  expect  him, 
and  none  too  long,  neither,  for  there  is  a 
sight  of  things  to  see  to  yet,  I  assure  you. 
Here,  Will,  Battle,  take  the  ladies'  horses  ; 
yes,  yes,  and  you  too,  Sam  Grice,  if  you 
like.  What  a  worrit  you  are,  to  be  sure  ! 
Why  ain*t  you  at  the  glass-house  with 
your  father  ?  You  ought  to  be,  that's 
certain.  See  the  poor  beasts  have  a  good 
rub-down  before  they  are  fed,  Battle, 
'tis  a  long  journey,  and  they  are  fairly 
reeking  with  sweat  in  spite  of  the  bitter 
wind.  Now,  ladies,  come,  a  cup  of  comfort 


to  keep  out  the  cold,  for  you  are  bound 
to  turn  chilly  after  such  a  ride." 

Mrs.  Suckling  led  the  way  through  the 
crowd  to  the  inn  coffee-room,  followed  by 
the  laughing,  chattering  bevy  of  girls. 
The  coffee-room  at  the  **  Wrestlers  "  was 
the  pride  of  all  Yarmouth,  with  its 
panelled  walls,  its  richly  moulded 
ceiling,  its  table  laden  with  silver,  and 
the  collection  of  coaching  pictures  and 
portraits  of  old  Norfolk  worthies  which 
adorned  its  walls.  An  air  of  solid  com- 
fort pervaded  the  room,  towards  which 
the  great  polished  mahogany  table  and 
chairs,  the  pride  of  Mrs.  Suckling's  heart, 
contributed  not  a  little,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  fire  that  roared  in  the  open  grate, 
and  the  fragrant  smell  of  hot  negus 
that  tickled  the  nostrils  of  the  Misses 
Girling. 

*'  Ah,  what  a  day,  ladies,  what  a  day  !  I 
declare  I  scarce  know  whether  I  am  on  my 
head  bv  my  heels,  what  with  the  prepara- 
tion for  his  lordship  and  the  pride  of  it 
all,"  cried  Mrs.  Suckling.  "  Sir  William 
and  Lady  Hamilton  are  coming  with 
him,  and  they  all  take  refreshment  here 
with  his  worship  the  mayor,  and  a  select 
party  of  town  and  county  folk,  as  of 
course  you  know  very  well,  your  respected 
father  being  among  them.  Dear,  dear, 
the  doings  that  there  are  to  be,  the  free- 
dom of  the  borough  presented  to  his 
lordship  in  a  noble  casket,  to  say  nothing 
of  a  beautiful  drinking-cup  of  Yarmouth 
glass  made  o'  purpose  by  Jonathan  Grice 
at  the  factory  in  Glasshouse  Row  ;  then  a 
service  of  thanksgiving  at  the  church  this 
afternoon,  a  dinner  at  the  mayor's  house 
at  goodness  knows  what  fashionable  hour 
of  the  evening,  and  besides  this,  bands 
playing  all  day  long,  and  salutes  firing 
on  the  plain  yonder." 

"  And  we  shall  see  it  all,"  Betty  Gir- 
ling cried,  her  blue  eyes  sparkling  as  she 
sipped  her  cordial,  "  for  we  are  to  stay  in 
Yarmouth  till  late  afternoon — dear  Ann 
Suckling,  is  it  not  delightful?"  she 
finished,  clasping  her  hands  ecstatically. 

Mrs.  Suckling's  jovial  face  beamed 
at  the  girl's  pleasure,  for  she  loved  every 
hair  of  the  Girlings'  heads,  and  to  serve 
them  was  her  keenest  happiness. 

"  I  long  to  see  Emma  Hamilton,"  Pris- 
rilla  Girling  cried.   '*They  say  she  is  the 
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most  beautiful 
creature  imagin- 
able and  as  good 
of  heart  as  she  is 
beautiful." 

"Why.yes, "Re- 
becca chimed  in 
enthusiastically. 
"Think  how  she 
tended  the  poor 
little  Sicilian 
prince  on  board 
the  Vanguard  when 
they  were  all  flee- 
ing from  Naples 
and  that  terrible 
storm  broke  over 
them.  Even  the 
Queen  herself  was 
too  distraught  to 
see  to  her  child, 
and  dear  kind 
Emma  Hamilton 
did  everything  for 
him,  and  at  last  he 
died  in  her  arms, 
poor  darling."  Re- 

becca'svoice  broke  as  she  told  the  sad  little 
story,  and  she  winked  away  a  large  tear. 

"  Oh,  I  am  sure  she  is  an  angel,"  chimed 
in  the  enthusiastic  Betty,  "  and  so  grace- 
ful and  captivating  too.  What,  would  I 
not  give  to  see  her  in  those  wonderful 
attitudes  of  hers  !  'Tis  said  they  are  beau- 
tiful beyond  words.  Just  think,  Ann 
Suckling,  she  dresses  in  simple  Greek 
costume,  and  with  just  a  couple  of  scarves 
in  her  hands  represents  the  most  beautiful 
paintings  and  statues  in  the  world,  falling 
into  their  attitudes  and  assuming  their 
expressions  to  the  life,  though  that  is  a 
queer  thing  to  say  of  a  statue.  Oh,  1 
declare  I  am  deep  in  love  with  her  already 
and  can  scarce  believe  I  shall  really  and 
truly  see  her  so  soon." 

Here  Mrs.  Suckling,  who  had  pursed  up 
her  lips  and  looked  unutterable  things 
during  this  conversation,  broke  in, 
"  Heyday  !  Who  comes  here  across  the  inn- 
yard  like  a  madman  ?  Why,  'tis  Jonathan 
Grice,  I  declare,  as  excited  as  a  hound 
after  a  red  herring.  Now  what  ails  him,  1 
wonder  ?  Here,  Jonathan,  Jonathan,"  she 
cried,  flinging  open  the  coffee-room 
window,  "  what's  the  matter  now  ? " 


A  big  burly  man  came  striding  across 
the  yard  scattering  the  crowd  to  right 
and  left.  "  Now,  now,  where's  that  there 
lad  o'  mine  ?  "  he  cried.  "  Hast  seen  him 
about  here?  What,  i'  (he  stable,  is  he, 
a-rubbin'  down  the  Miss  Girlings'hosses  ? 
Gad,  was  there  ever  such  a  worthless  rogue, 
never  at  his  post  it  he  can  help  it,  alius 
a-runnin'  down  to  the  sea  or  the  river- 
side to  look  at  the  ships,  or  a-wastin'  his 
time  here  a-messin'  about  the  stables? 
Anything  an'  everything  will  he  do  but 
feed  the  glass-house  furnaces  an'  keep  the 
temperature  right.  Many's  the  time  he's 
spoilt  a  whole  lot  o'  glass  mixture  for  me 
a-lettin'  the  fires  get  low,  an'  the  only 
time  I  ever  was  fule  enow  to  leave  him 
to  skim  the  sandiver  off  o'  the  top  he 
clean  forgot  it." 

"  Why  don't  yer  let  the  lad  go  to  sea  ? 
Tha's  what  he  want,  and  he  'on't  be  happy 
till  he  ha'  gorrit,"  growled  Battle  Suck- 
ling, the  ostler,  so  called  because  he  was 
always   ready  for  a   fight. 

Jonathan's  face  grew  purple  with  rage. 
"  Go  to  sea  !  "  he  thundered,  "  never  wi' 
myconsent ;  he  ha'  got  to  follow  me  at  the 
glass-house,  an',  wha's  more,  he  know  it." 
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**  I'd  cut  an'  run  if  I  was  him,"  muttered 
Battle. 

Jonatlian  became  fairly  apoplectic, 
"  Cut  an'  run,"  he  stuttered ;  "  only  let  me 
catch  him  at  it!  only  let  me  catch  him! 
I'd  sarve  him  same  as  all  runaway  'pren- 
tices is  sarved,  clap  him  into  prison, 
that  I  would,  though  he  be  my  own  son. 
I'll  be  obeyed  or  know  the  reason  why. 
Now  then.  Battle,  where  is  he  ?  He  ha'  got 
to  change  his  workin'-day  clo'esfor  his  best 
becomes  afore  he  presents  his  lordship  wi' 
the  fme  bit  o'  Yarmouth  glass  we  ha*  made 
for  hira,  ay,  an*  practise  his  bows  an' 
scrapes  into  the  bargain,  so  just  you  fetch 
him.  Battle  ;  d'ye  hear  ?" 

Battle  Suckling  disappeared  in  the 
, direction  of  the  stable  ;  he  would  have 
dearly  loved  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  Jona- 
than Gricc  then  and  there,  but  the  land- 
lady's eye  was  on  him,  and  he  dare  not. 
His  search  was  successful,  for  presently 
the  tardy  Sam  strolled  leisurely  across 
the  inn-yard  ;  a  tall  stripling  with  a 
thatch  of  curly  red  hair  and  a  face  and 
figure  expressing  life  and  energy,  and  just 
now  not  a  little  rebellion.  Jonathan 
Grice  strode  up  to  him  and  took  him  by 
the  ear. 

"  Now,  now,  now,"  he  said,  "  a  fine 
dance  you've  led  me,  you  lazy  dog  I  Who 
d'ye  s'pose  ha*  done  your  work  this 
momin'  time  you  ha'  been  idlin'  here,  eh  ? 
Who've  swep*  out  the  glass-house,  an' 
cleared  the  rubbish  from  under  the  fur- 
nace, an'  made  up  the  fires  ?  You  don't 
know  ?  No,  an*  you  don't  care,  you  idle 
raskil  !  Now  what  on  *arth  did  you  want 
wi'  rubbin*  down  the  Miss  Girlings'  bosses? 
Ain't  Battle  Suckling  here  to  do  it  ?  eh  ?  " 
Jonathan  emphasised  his  points  by  sundry 
sharp  tweaks  of  his  son's  ear,  till  the  lad's 
face  reddened  with  pain  and  anger  and 
his  blue  eyes  blazed. 

Just  then  a  bright  face  thrust  itself 
out  of  the  coffee-room  window,  and  Betty 
Girling's  ringing  voice  broke  in  entreat- 
ingly.  "  Oh,  Jonathan  Grice,  don't  be 
angry  with  Samuel,"  she  cried.  "'Twas 
all  my  fault;  indeed,  indeed  it  was.  I 
begged  him  to  rub  down  Polly,  my  mare, 
for  no  one  else  does  it  half  so  well. 
Don't  be  cross  with  him,  and  oh,  do  please 
come  in  and  show  us  the  beautiful  glass 
thee've  made  for  Nelson.     Ann  Suckling 


tells  us  'tis  here  in  the  inn,  and  we  long 
to  see  it." 

Jonathan  released  his  son's  ear,  and 
with  his  hand  on  his  heart,  in  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  best  manner  of  the 
"quality,"  bowed  low  to  pretty  Betty. 
"  An*  that  you  shall,  miss,"  he  cried,  "  as 
sure's  my  name's  Jonathan  Grice.** 
He  passed  within  the  doors  of  the 
'*  Wrestlers,"  and  Sam  followed  him, 
sending  a  grateful  adoring  glance  at 
Betty  in  the  coffee-room  window,  and 
blushing  till  his  eyes  watered. 

Truth  to  tell,  the  poor  lad  was  in  all 
the  throes  of  calf-love ;  he  worshipped 
Betty  Girling  with  the  whole  strength  of 
his  boyish  soul,  looking  up  to  her  from 
his  humble  position  as  to  a  bright 
particular  star  for  ever  beyond  his  reach, 
for  ever  adorable.  There  is  a  pathos  in 
such  loves,  absurd  though  they  are,  and 
Sam's  hopeless  adoration  was  touching 
enough. 

Betty  beamed  on  the  bov  with  those 
gay  sweet  eyes  of  hers  as  she  beamed  in 
those  days  on  all  men,  recking  little  of 
the  havoc  she  worked  among  them.  She 
enjoyed  their  devotion  to  the  full — and 
they  were  all  devoted  to  her — taking 
their  admiration  for  granted,  Sam  the 
glassmaker*s  amongj  the  rest. 

Betty,  however,  was  the  soul  of  good- 
nature, and  she  was  genuinely  glad  now 
to  be  able  to  do  the  lad  a  kindness  by 
diverting  his  father's  anger  from  him. 
In  this  she  succeeded  beyond  her  expecta- 
tions, for  presently,  with  a  delighted 
face  and  an  air  of  unspeakable  pride, 
Jonathan  Grice  presented  himself  in  the 
coffee-room  of  the  "  Wrestlers,"  carrying  on 
Mrs.  Suckling's  best  salver  a  tall  object 
covered  with  a  white  cloth.  Amid 
breathless  silence  he  placed  it  on  the 
table,  and  then,  as  one  unveiling  a 
mystery,  gently  withdrew  the  covering 
cloth.  A  gasp  of  admiration  went 
through  the  room,  a  tribute  that  satis- 
fied even  Jonathan,  judging  from  the 
complacent  smile  that  stole  over  his 
face. 

"  Oh,  'tis  a  thing  of  beauty,"  exclaimed 
Rebecca  Girling,  drawing  in  her  breath 
and  clasping  her  hands  admiringly. 

**  Such  delicate  workmanship !  "  chimed 
in  her  sister  Rachel. 
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*'  So  elegant  in  shape  I  " 

**  And  so  alluring  altogether  that  1 
fear  'twill  tempt  his  lordship  to  drink 
more  than  he  ought/'  chimed  in  wicked 
Betty.  "And  so  Samuel  is  to  present 
it?"  she  went  on  mischievously,  turning 
to  the  boy,  whose  disgusted  face  as  he 
stood  bashfully  in  the  background  roused 
all  her  teasing  propensities.  **  'Tis  indeed 
an  honour,  and  one  after  his  own  heart  ; 
one  has  only  to  look  at  him  to  see  that." 

**  Indeed,  miss,  'tis  not,"  the  boy 
blurted  out,  blushing  miserably  ;  '*  I  hate 
the  very  thought  on  it.  'Tis  a  job  for  a 
jack-a-dandy,  and  not  for  a  rough  lad 
like  me.  1  cannot  bow  and  scrape  and 
make  fine  speeches,  an'  'tis  no  use 
a-trvin\" 

"  But  think  of  the  honour,  Samuel  !  " 
persisted  cruel  Betty.  "  Thou  wilt 
actually  address  the  great  Nelson,  and 
perhaps  he  will  make  .thee  a  little 
sf^eech  in  reply ;  thou  shouldst  be  as 
proud  as  a  peacock,  I  declare." 

"  'Steads  o'  which  I  be  as  shamefaced 
as  an  old  sheep,"  muttered  Sam  ;  '*  I'd 
a  deal  sooner  stand  at  back  o'  the  crowd 
an'  cheer  mesclf  hoarse.  I  be  like  to 
sink  into  the  ground  when  1  thinks  on 
it. 

**  *Tis  nothin'  but  an  unlicked  cub. 
Mistress  Girling,"  Jonathan  Ckice  began 
with  a  scowl  at  tlie  luckless  Sam,  but 
Bettv  broke  in  with  *'  Oh,  I'm  sure  he'll 
do  it  famously.  1  mean  to  get  a  front 
place  and  see  it  all  and  give  three  cheers 
for  the  glass-house  and  the  Grices." 

As  Betty  spoke  a  line  disturbance 
arose  in  the  yard  below,  a  clatter  of 
hoofs,  a  rumbling  of  wheels,  and  blowing 
of  horns,  and  all  the  signs  of  an  im- 
portant arrival.  "  Mercy  me  !  "  cried  Mrs. 
Suckling.  **  1  do  declare  'tis  the  Norwich 
coach.  Warren  has  done  good  time  this 
morning ;  I  did  not  ex[)ect  him  for  a  full 
half-hour." 

Downstairs  she  sped  to  greet  the  new 
arrivals  and  set  men  and  maids  to  work  ; 
ostlers  flew  to  the  heads  of  the  steaming 
horses,  half- frozen  outside  passengers 
clambered  stiffly  down  from  their  proud 
but  chilly  eminences,  and  half-asphyxiated 
inside  ones  crept  gingerly  out  and  shivered 
in  the  raw  November  air. 

**  Under     three    hours  1  "     announced 


Warren,  the  coachman,  proudly,  as  he 
turned  into  the  bar  of  the  '*  Wrestlers," 
and  freed  himself  from  the  vast  folds  of 
shawl  with  which  his  throat  was  muffled. 
"  Never  done  it  so  quick  afore.  Seems 
like  as  if  the  wery  bosses  themselves  must 
ha'  knowd  'twas  a  hosspicious  occasion 
(jokin'  apart)  an'  put  their  best  hoofs 
foremost." 

"  An'  well  they  might,"  chimed  in 
Adam,  the  guard,  *'  seein'  they  never  had 
such  a  errant  afore,  no,  nor  never  will 
agin.  If  I  was  a  horse  I'd  trot  quicker 
to  see  the  little  Admiral  come  home 
from  the  wars  n'  anything  else  on  'arth." 

*'  Well  said,  Adam,"  cried  Mrs. 
Suckling.  **  'Tis  a  sentiment  worthy 
of " 

"  Of  a  glass  o'  hot  sperrits,  mum  ; 
thank  ye  kindly.  I  'ont  say  no.  Here's  yer 
good  health,  mum,  an'  many  on  'em  !  " 

'*  Surely,  father,  'lis  time  now  we  went 
to  the  Bath  House  ? "  cried  Betty's  eager 
voice  at  Mr.  Girling's  elbow,  as  he  stood 
in  the  inn-yard  conversing  with  a  young 
naval  officer  who  had  just  descended 
from  the  Norwich  coach.  "  Ah,  good- 
morning,  Ralph  Hanbury,"  she  added, 
with  a  little  air  of  self-consciousness 
vastly  becoming,  then  turning  quickly 
to  her  father  again,  "  Do,  pray,  father, 
allow  us  plenty  of  time  to  secure  our 
places.  Ah,  what  is  that  ?  "  she  cried,  as 
the  loud  report  of  a  gun  cleft  the  air. 

*'  'Tis  the  signal  for  the  public  bodies 
to  assemble,"  cried  Mr.  Girling.  "  Come, 
we  must  hasten  as  fast  as  feet  can  carry 
us. 


II. 


THE  crowd  in  the  inn-yard  was  already 
scattering  itself  over  the  market- 
place, a  characteristic  concourse 
marked  by  many  features  |)eculiar  to  the 
old  town  it  represented.  Yarmouth  carts 
and  Yarmouth  coaches  rattled  over  the 
cobble-stones,  conveying  excited  pas- 
sengers to  beach  and  jetty.  These  vehicles 
were  built  on  purpose  for  traffic  up  and 
down  the  narrow  rows  which  intersected 
the  town  from  cast  to  west,  and  which, 
in  those  days  of  few  roads,  were  the  only 
means  of  getting  from  quay  to  market- 
place. 
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Yarmouth  carts  consisted  of  a  sloping 
ledge,  about  twelve  feet  long  and  three 
and  a  half  wide,  with  two  small  solid 
wheels  placed  under  the  body  to 
economise  space,  the  driver,  with  feet 
planted  wide  apart,  standing  to  his  work 
like  a  Roman  charioteer.  If  Yarmouth 
carts  were  for  business,  Yarmouth  coaches 
were  for  pleasure ;  they  were  nothing 
more  than  glorified  wheelbarrows,  drawn 


Detty  cried,  nodding  and  smiling  at 
them,  "  I  hope  they  will  cheer  long  and 
loud." 

"  Trust  them  (or  that,  miss  I "  her 
charioteer  responded.  "  There  ain't  no- 
thin'  amiss  wi'  their  lungs,  I'll  warrant. 
They  be  to  stand  at  the  foot  o'  th"  jetty 


I'che 


r  theirselv* 


YARMOUTH    c; 

From  an  Old  I'ri 


by  one  horse,  and  with  no  covering  to 
protect  the  occupants  from  wind  or 
weather.  The  wheels  were  beneath  the 
body  of  the  coach  on  the  saine  princiiije 
as  tnose  of  the  carts,  and  eacli  coach 
was  built  to  hold  two  people  and  \va^ 
painted  the  brightest  of  colours.  Mr, 
Girling  hailed  half  a  dozen  of  the  little 
vehicles,  packed  his  excited  daughters 
into  them,  and  bade  the  drivers  hasten 
to  the  Bath  House  at  once.  (.)(!  they 
dashed  jolting  and  swaying  across  the 
market-place,  and  over  the  sandy  denes, 
scattering  the  crowd  to  right  and  left. 

"  Ah  I  there  are  the  Hospital  School 
children,"  Betty  cried,  as  they  passed  a 
picturesque  old  building  on  the  east  side 
of  tlie  market-place,  wlicnce  there  issued 
a  file  of  boys  in  a  quaint  dress  of  brown 
tail-coats,  yellow  knee-breeches,  stock- 
ings, and  white  neck-bands,  followed  by 
a  string  of  girls  in  long  brown  dresses, 
white  linen  cross-overs,  and  close-frilled 
caps.    "  How  sweet  and  fresh  they  look," 


"Oh,  and  here  are  the  Loyal  Apollo- 
nians,"  Betty  went  on,  blushing  gloriously, 
as  her  bright  green 
coach  passed  a  regi- 
ment of  volunteers  in 
blue  coats,  white  kersey- 
meres, and  red  and 
white,  befeathered  hel- 
mets. After  the  Loyal 
.'\pollonians  came 
another  corps  of  in- 
fantry gorgeous  in  red 
and  yellow,  and  then 
a  troop  of  yeomanry, 
every  man  as  straight 
and  rigid  on  his  horse 
as  the  plunging  of  the 
poor  beasts  through  the 
loose  sand  of  the  denes 
would  allow. 

"  A  heaven  for  women 
an'  a  hell  for  bosses, 
tha's  what  Lord  Nelson 
sayo*  Yarmouth,  miss,  axin'  yer  pardon." 
said  Betty's  driver;  "an'  1  reckon,"  with 
a  side  glance  at  her  pretty  face,  "he's 
right  fibouE  both." 

The  throng  grew  thicker  and  thicker 
as  they  neared  the  beach,  fishermen  in 
blue  guernseys  and  sou'-westers, sailors  in 
short  jackets,  striped  trousers,  and  pig- 
tails, soldiers,  civilians,  country-folk,  and 
town-folk  all  jostling  and  elbowing  each 
other  in  the  effort  to  get  near  the  small 
wooden  jetty  where  Nelson  was  to  land. 
The  clouds  had  broken  now,  and  the  sun 
shone  out  brilliantly,  but  the  wind  was 
still  high,  and  the  waves  had  abated  but 
little,  when  at  length  a  boat  left  the 
side  of  the  ship  on  which  all  eyes  were 
fastened,  and  made  for  ihe  shore. 

"  What  a  cockle-shell  it  looks  !  "  Betty 
Girling  cried,  gazing  anxiously  from  one 
of  the  Bath  House  windows.  "  Oh  I  I 
trust  it  is  safe." 

"  1  vow  I  am  jealous  of  such  sweet 
solicitude,"    a    voice    said    beside    her. 
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"  What  would  I  not  give  to  claim  such 
for  myself  ?  " 

Betty  glanced  up  mischievously  into 
the  dark  handsome  face  of  the  young 
naval  officer  whom  she  had  greeted  in 
the  inn-yard.  "  Why  should  I  be  soli- 
citous for  thee,"  she  said,  "  here  safe  and 
sound  on  drv  land  ?  " 

"  Indeed,"  eagerly,  *'  I  am  neither  safe 
nor  sound." 

"  Pray  why  not  ?  " 

"  My  heart  has  been  stolen  from  me, 
and  I  know  not  where  I  shall  find 
another  to  put  in  its  place.  Miss  Betty, 
can  you  not  tell  me  ?  "  There  was  pas- 
sionate meaning  in  the  bantering  words 
and  the  look  that  accompanied  them, 
and  Betty's  colour  deepened,  and  her 
glance  fell.  "  How  can  I  join  my  ship 
again,"  the  speaker  went  on,  pressing  his 
advantage,  "  and  fight  my  country's 
battles  in  so  sorry  a  plight  ? " 

"  Join  thy  ship  ?  "  laughed  Betty.  **  I 
daresay,  indeed.  W'hy,  'twas  only  last 
week  thee  told  me  thy  wounds  were  not 
yet  healed,  and  thy  leave  was  extended. 
'Tis  little  fighting  thy  country  will  see 
from  thee  yet  I  fear." 

"  I   assure  you,  Miss  Betty,  I  join  next 

week,  and "  A  wild  burst  of  cheering 

drowned  the  eager  words  ;  the  volunteer 
bands  broke  with  more  zeal  than  har- 
mony into  "  See,  the  conquering  hero 
comes  "  ;  the  troops  fired  a  salute  ;  hats 
were  flung  into  the  air  ;  handkerchiefs 
fluttered;  shrill  women's  voices  piped 
hysterical  "  Hurrahs  !  "  the  crowd  surged 
and  swayed  ;  and  down  the  queer  old 
wooden  jetty  a  little  group  of  people 
moved  slowly  and  quietly  towards  the 
acclaiming  throng. 

"  Oh,"  cried  Betty,  "  I  can  scarce  con- 
tain myself ;  there  at  last  is  the  dear 
brave  man,  and  see,  Emma  Hamilton 
herself  leans  on  his  arm,  and  the  fine- 
featured  man  with  the  curled  wig  who 
walks  at  their  side  is,  of  course,  her 
husband."  '• 

The  little  knot  of  people  from  the  jetty 
were  making  slow  progress  through  the 
clamouring  crowd,  which,  in  spite  of  the 
muskets  of  the  Loyal  ApoUonians,  pressed 
close  upon  them. 

It  was,  truth  to  tell,  a  pathetic  figure 
round  which  all  this  excitement  and 
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enthusiasm  centred — a  man  slight  to 
emaciation,  with  a  face  worn  with  suffer- 
ing and  anxiety,  and  with  an  empty 
coat-sleeve  pinned  across  a  breast  where 
glittering  orders  and  medals  told  their 
silent  tale  of  heroism.  But  although  not 
an  imposing,  it  was,  beyond  dispute,  a 
striking  personality ;  if  the  form  were 
small  and  slight  it  was  nevertheless  in- 
stinct with  alertness  and  precision,  with 
the  strength  of  will  and  promptitude  of 
action  that  had  gone  far  to  win  many  a 
great  victory  for  England.  The  face  too 
was  eloquent  of  the  man's  magnetic 
power ;  just  now  it  beamed  with  pleasure  ; 
the  full  lips  were  parted  in  a  gratified 
smile  ;  the  whole  expression  was  kindly 
and  benignant.  Truly  a  man  to  inspire 
confidence  and  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion, to  lead  convincingly  and  conquer 
humanely. 

Upon  Nelson's  arm  leaned  the  most 
beautiful  woman  of  her  time,  one  to 
whom  fair  dealing  has  for  the  most  part 
been  a  stranger  ;  for  her  many  good  and 
generous  acts  have  been  unfairly  for- 
gotten, while  her  follies  and  frailties  have 
been  as  unfairly  remembered.  Lady 
Hamilton  has  been  the  best  abused  of 
women  ;  there  have  always  been  tongues 
to  vilify  her  and  pens  to  blacken,  while 
few  have  cared  to  remember  that,  in  her 
earlier  years  at  least,  she  was  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning,  fewer  still  to  recall 
the  needy  whom  she  befriended,  the 
humble  relations  whom  she  never  forgot, 
the  suffering  whose  pain  she  was  always 
ready  to  relieve.  In  judging  her  it  is  for 
the  grudging  to  condemn,  for  the  generous 
to  condone.  ' 

This  beautiful  woman  looked  radiantly 
happy  now  as  she  passed  through  the 
clamouring  throng  leaning  proudly  on 
Nelson's  arm.  Her  large  plumed  hat 
became  her  vastly,  framing  the  delicate 
oval  face,  with  its  dewy  eyes  set  wide 
apart,  its  delicate  nose,  curved  lips,  and 
broad  low  forehead,  over  which  bright 
chestnut  hair  waved  softly.  Her  white 
muslin  dress,  cut  open  a  little  at  the  neck, 
with  soft  filmy  lace  falling  away  from  the 
round  throat,  was  designed  and  adorned 
entirely  to  do  honour  to  the  man  over 
whom  not  her  fascination  only,  but  her 
force   of  character,  had   gained  such  a 
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marvellous  power.  The  deep  flounce  was 
embroidered  in  gold  thread  and  coloured 
silk?,  with  a  festoon  of  laurel,  from  which 
hung  medallions  worked  alternately  with 
the  words  ''  Nelson  "  and  "  Bronte."  A 
pale  blue  shawl,  eminently  becoming  to 
her  delicate  beauty,  draped  her  shoulders  ; 
this  also  was  embroidered  with  gold 
anchoi^,  and  in  her  ears  she  wore  tiny 
earrings  of  the  same  design. 

Norfolk  people  were  well  used  to 
feminine  good  looks,  for  in  those  days 
the  Norfolk  beauties  were  famous,  but 
never  had  they  seen  so  bewitching  a  face 
as  Lady  Hamilton's,  and  they  paid  it  a 
ready  tribute  of  admiration,  cheering  her 
to  the  echo. 

When  Nelson  and  the  Hamiltons  were 
seated  in  the  mayor's  chaise  someone  in 
the  crowd  shouted,  *'  Out  wi'  the  bosses  !  " 
and  a  rush  was  made  for  the  vehicle. 
The  animals  were  quickly  unharnessed, 
and  away  went  the  chaise,  dragged  and 
pushed  by  hundreds  of  willing  hands,  and 
plunging  and  swaying  over  tlie  uneven 
denes. 

*'  Now,  Miss  Betty,  we  must  run  for 
our  lives  if  we  would  be  at  the 
*  Wrestlers  *  in  time — no,  no,  not  that  way 
with  the  crowd,  over  here  by  the  wind- 
mill ;  *tis  the  longest  way  round,  but  the 
shortest  way  home."  Without  a  word 
Betty  seized  the  hand  held  out  to  her, 
and  the  two  ran  breathlesslv  over  the 
sand,  reaching  the  front  of  the  inn  before 
the  jostling,  shouting  crowd  came  into 
view. 

"  Here  is  the  coach,"  cried  Betty.  "  How 
it  sways  and  jolts.  1  vow  Emma  Hamil- 
ton is  a  brave  woman  to  risk  her  safety 
in  it." 

"  Lady  Hamilton  has  run  risks  too 
grave  to  quail  now  at  a  ricketty  coach," 
said  Hanbury  drily. 

"  How  gracious  she  is,"  cried  Betty. 
"  See  how  elegantly  she  descends  from 
the  coach  and  takes  Nelson's  arm  again. 
*Tis  an  education  to  watch  her." 

The  little  procession  passed  under  the 
swinging  sign  into  the  inn,  and  presently 
reappeared  on  the  balcony,  Nelson  in  the 
midst,  with  Sir  William  and  Lady 
Hamilton,  surrounded  by  the  mayor  and 
sundry  dignitaries  of  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood.    This  was  the  signal  for  the 


crowd  on  the  plain  below  to  cheer  till 
their  throats  were  ready  to  burst.  Jos 
Curtis,  the  bellman,  lost  his  head  com- 
pletely and  clanged  his  bell  in  liis  excite- 
ment, and  Betty  on  her  little  coach  waved 
her  handkerchief  so  wildly  that  Ralph 
Hanbury  found  it  necessary  to  support  her 
lest  she  should  lose  her  balance  altogether. 
At  length  the  mayor  held  up  his  hand, 
the  shouts  subsided,  and  Nelson  spoke  to 
the  people.  It  was  a  characteristic  speech, 
brief  and  telling.  Nelson's  knowledge  of 
men  and  things  always  stood  him  in  good 
stead,  and  it  showed  him  the  way  now 
straight  to  the  hearts  of  the  Yarmouth 
men,  who  were  ready  to  fall  at  his  feet 
as  he  spoke  ;  and  had  there  l)een  a  waver- 
ing soul  among  them  he  had  won  it  when 
he  finished  his  speech  with  these  words : 
"1  am  a  Norfolk  man,  and  1  glory  in 
being  so." 

"  Brayvo,  admiral,  brayvo  !  "  shouted 
Warren,  the  coachman,  purple  in  the  face 
and  nearly  beside  himself  witii  excite- 
ment. "  We're  a  good  stock,  we  are, 
though  1  ses  it  as  shouldn't,  an'  me  an* 
my  bosses  we  done  the  journey  from 
Norwich  to-day  under  three  hours  o' 
puppose  to   see  you,    a  thing    we  never 

done  afore " 

"  Hold  your  peace,  Warren.  What  do 
his  ludship  want  wi'  your  talk?  Hallo! 
wha's  happenin'  now?" 

"  It's  old  Grice  an'  the  bov  Sam  wi* 
their  bit  o'  glass.  Jes'  look  at  Grice;  he 
be  pleased  wi'  Iiisself,  I  warrant." 

"  Tha's  more  than  Sam  be,  then.  He 
looks  like  as  if  he  was  goin'  to  be  hung  ; 
tha'  he  do." 

Jonathan  Grice,  hat  in  hand,  was 
bowing  and  scraping  before  Nelson  and 
Lady  Hamilton  like  a  veritable  mario- 
nette,  while  Sam  in  the  background  stood 
first  on  one  le?,  then  on  the  other,  the 
picture  of  bashful  misery.  With  many 
apologies  and  blandishments,  Jonathan 
begged  Nelson's  acceptance  of  the  drink- 
ing-cup,  "madeo'  puppose,  your  worship 
— I  should  say  ni'  lud — an'  there  ain't 
another  like  it  in  the  kingdom  ;  my  son 
has  it  here,  your  ludshij),  an*  'tis  the 
proudest  moment  of  his  life  ;  he  won't 
never  forget  it,  an'  no  more  shan't  L" 

Jonathan  withdrew,  and  gave  Sam  an 
admonitory  push.  The  boy,  awkward  and 
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miserable,  in  an  unfamiliar,  ill-ritting 
cnat  (a  grotesque  caricature  of  the  pre- 
vailing fashion),  a  huge  frilled  shirt,  and 
voluminous  cravat,  stepped  forward  to 
do  his  part.  And  then  an  untoward 
thing  happened.  As  Sam  made  his 
cliiinsy,  uncouth  bow  somehow  or  other 
he  lost  his  balance,  lurched  awkwardly, 
•ind  the  elegant  drinking-ciip,  the  pride 
of  the  Yarmouth  glass-house,  slid  from 
its  velvet  stand  and    lav    on    the  stone 


through  a  trap-door  in  the  ceiling,  to  the 
garret  where  he  slept  when  necessity  kept 
him  all  night  at  the  glass-house.  With 
panting  breath  and  hands  still  trembling 
with  anger  and  excitement,  the  boy  flung 
oft  the  ugly,  grotesquecoat, hated  symbol 
of  all  that  he  most  detested,  and  put  on 
the  every-day  clothes  in  which  he  felt 
himself  once  more  a  man  ami  a  self- 
respecting'  citizen.  Dry,  angry  sobs  broke 
from  him;   his  eyes  bla/ed,  andhischeeks 


floor    of    the    lial.ony    .hiv.-red    into    a 
hundred  atonic, 

Sam  never  louUl  recall  what  happened 
next.  A  confusion  nf  voices  sounded  in 
his  ears;  Nelson,  Ladv  llajnilton,  lii, 
father,  and  the  crowd  'below  all  swam 
before  him  inami>ty  blur;  a  dry,  strangled 
sob  broke  from  him,  and  dashing  away 
the  tears  of  mortification,  he  fled  from 
the  balcony,  down  the  stairs,  and  along 
the  street  to  Glasshouse  Row.  Down 
the  dark  vaulted  passage  he  sped,  and 
let  himself  in  to  the  gloomy,  vault-like 
place  with  the  key  his  father  allowed 
him.  In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell 
he  had  scaled  the  ladder  tliat  gave  access, 


llanied,  for  as  he  did  so  the  scene  that  had 
just  been  enacted  passed  once  more  before 
him  in  all  its  hatefulness.  Oh,  the  shame 
and  morliTication  of  il  !  He  had  ap- 
peared a  nincom[X)Op  in  the  eyes  of 
N>-lM>n.  his  hero,  and,  worse,  far  worse, 
a  lout  and  a  laughing-stock  in  those  of 
Mir.tre>s  Hclty  (lirling.  Sam  stamped 
bis  ff)iit  in  imjKitent  fury.  That  foolish 
drinking-citp  1  What  a  stupid,  meaning- 
less act  to  present  it  to  such  a  man  as 
Nelson  !  What  would  he  care  for  such 
empty  compliments?  He  wanted  men 
to  fight  for  him.  not  feeble  old  women 
to  stay  at  home  and  make  him  pretty 
presents.      And    Mistress  Betty  too,  she 
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thought  the  same.  'Twas  plain  what 
manner  of  man  she  favoured.  Had  not 
he  seen  her  animated  face  and  capti- 
vating glances  as  she  talked  with  Mr. 
Hanbury  ?  The  poor  lad*s  lips  trembled 
at  the  recollection,  and  he  gulped  down 
a  most  aggressive  lump  in  his  throat. 
Beautiful,  gracious  Mistress  Betty  !  What 
would  he  not  give  to  win  h'^r  good 
opinion  ?  Sam  started  to  his  feet  with 
face  afire.  He  would  win  it.  He  would 
quit  the  old  life  then  and  there  ;  he  would 
turn  his  back  on  the  gla«^s-house  for  ever  ; 
he  would  fight  for  his  country,  die  for  it 
if  need  be  ;  and  Mistress  Betty  should 
know  that  he  was  no  white-livered  stay- 
at-home,  but  a  man  and  a  hero. 

With  grim  satisfaction  in  his  face, 
he  made  a  big  parcel  of  the  wide-skirted 
coat  and  frilled  shirt,  and  tucking  it 
under  his  arm,  swung  himself  down  the 
ladder  to  the  glass-house  below.  It  was 
a  suggestive  scene.  The  great  conical 
working- furnace  rose  in  the  middle  of 
the  room ;  beneath  it  yawned  the  vault 
where  the  rubbish  fell.  He  clutched  the 
offending  clothes,  and,  with  a  mighty 
heave,  flung  them  with  all  his  might  into 
the  furnace ;  then  he  seized  one  of  the 
long  iron  puntie^  used  in  the  glass- 
making  and  thrust  the  clothes  far  into 
the  glowing  depths,  prodding  and  poking 
them  with  savage  enjoyment,  encourag- 
ing the  flames  to  lick  round  and  embrace 
them  till  they  were  all  a  red-hot  glowing 
mass.  Then,  seizing  his  bundle,  he 
flung  himself  out  of  the  glass-house  for 
the  last  time  in  his  life. 

There  was  scarcely  a  soul  about  as 
Sam  made  his  way  down  the  row,  across 
a  narrow  street,  and  down  a  second  row 
to  the  quay,  for  everyone  had  gathered 
on  the  plain  in  front  of  the  "Wrestlers." 
The  lad  strode  along  with  a  determined 
air,  his  thoughts  full  of  the  threefold 
purpose  he  had  set  himself :  to  redeem 
the  time  he  had  spent  as  a  wastrel  and 
a  stay-at-home,  to  fight  under  Nelson, 
his  hero,  and,  last  and  greatest  of  all,  to 
win  by  some  doughty  deed  the  approval 
of  sweet  Mistress  Betty  Girling. 

Along  the  quay  he  went,  with  its 
picturesque  medley  of  buildings,  past  the 
old  conical  red-roofed  tower,  relic  of 
days  when  Yarmouth  was  a  walled  and 


fortified  town,  and  then,  leaving  the 
riverside,  struck  across  to  the  long 
narrow  causeway  that  led  between  denes 
and  marshes  to  the  countryside.  Sam 
stood  on  the  roadside  a  moment  looking 
back  on  his  old  home.  He  had  the 
strong  feeling  of  affection  for  the  strange 
old  town  common  to  all  its  children  ; 
he  felt,  though  he  could  not  have 
defined,  the  fascination  of  its  old  grey 
walls  and  towers,  its  antiquated  streets 
and  narrow  rows,  its  isolated  loneliness, 
perched  on  a  narrow  tongue  of  land 
l)etween  sea  and  river  and  cut  off  from 
the  outer  world  by  watery  wastes  and 
low  bleak  marshes.  He  loved  the  fierce 
sea-winds  that  lashed  its  shores ;  still 
more  did  he  love  the  ceaseless  compelling 
voice  of  the  old  sea- mother,  ever  calling 
her  sons  to  leave  the  landsman's  life  and 
yield  themselves  into  her  keeping.  Sam 
had  recognised  that  voice  long  ago,  and 
now  at  last  he  was  going  to  obey  it. 
With  a  swelling  heart  the  lad  stood 
looking  his  last  on  the  old  place ;  then 
he  lifted  his  cap,  waved  it  a  last  good- 
bye, and  turning  his  back  on  boyhood, 
strode  off  along  the  causeway  a  free  man 
with  the  world  before  him. 

III. 

LATE  that  night  three  tired  people 
sat  in  the  oak  sitting-room  of  the 
"Wrestlers"  inn.  Sir  William 
Hamilton  extended  his  spare,  fine-drawn 
figure  in  a  roomy  chair  on  one  side  of  the 
open  fireplace,  where  a  cheery  blaze  roared 
and  crackled.  The  fatigues  of  the  day 
had  told  upon  him,  ever  and  again  his 
eyelids  drooped  from  sheer  weariness, 
and  his  head  in  its  fine  curled  wig 
nodded  sleepily.  Opposite  him  sat  Lady 
Hamilton.  Excitement  had  left  its  mark 
upon  her  too,  but,  in  spite  of  aching 
head  and  overwrought  nerves,  she  was 
ready  to  forget  her  weariness  in  the  keen 
delight  of  Nelson's  triumph.  Now  that 
pomp  and  circumstance  were  at  an  end 
for  the  day,  and  she  was  at  liberty  to 
relax,  she  had  changed  the  beautiful 
hand-painted  satin  gown  she  had  worn 
at  the  mayoral  dinner  for  a  loose  white 
muslin  wrapper,  made  in  the  simple  style 
she  so  much  affected.     Her  face  was  a 
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little  pale,  but  this  served  only  to  accen- 
tuate the  delicate  beauty  of  its  outline, 
while  the  dark  lines  of  fatigue  under 
her  eyes  seemed  but  to  intensify  their 
soft  depths.  -The  expression  of  her  face 
betokened  complete  satisfaction  with  the 
day's  proceedings,  and  her  whole  attitude 
as  she  reclined  in  her  easy-chair  spoke 
of  the  pleasant  luxurious  lassitude  that 
follows  on  prolonged  enjoyment. 

At  Lady  Hamilton's  side  sat  Nelson, 
his  head  on  his  hand,  his  elbow  resting 
on  the  polished  surface  of  the  oak  table 
in  which  the  silver  candelabra  so  dear  to 
Mistress  Suckling's  heart  shone  reflected. 
His  gaze  lingered  on  the  perfect  beauty 
of  the  face  beside  him,  and  an  indulgent 
smile  flitted  now  and  then  over  his  face 
as  he  listened  to  the  soft  voice  recapitu- 
lating the  day's  doings;  but  when  the 
smile  died  away,  and  his  face  was  in 
repose,  the  sad  droop  of  the  mouth  told 
its  own  tale  of  disappointment  and  heart- 
sickness.  Truly  there  is  no  rose  without 
a  thorn,  and  touched  though  he  had 
been  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  crowd 
that  day,  by  their  passionate  demonstra- 
tion of  gratitude  and  love,  there  still 
lurked  deep  down  in  Nelson's  soul  the 
bitter  sense  of  injustice  done  him  in  high 
places,  of  enmity  and  jealousy  and 
distrust. 

"  1  vow  Yarmouth  is  a  dear  old  town," 
Lady  Hamilton  cried.  '*  1  love  it,  for  it 
loves  a  hero." 

"  It  has  given  me  appreciation  and 
respect,"  Nelson  answered,  "  and  truly  no 
material  honours  that  could  be  conferred 
could  equal  those."  liiey  were  proud 
words,  but  the  sigh  that  followed  belied 
them. 

Ladv  Hamilton  laid  her  hand  on  his, 
and  looked  up  at  him  with  sympathetic 
eyes,  her  whole  face  eloquent  of  sweet 
solicitude.  "  'Tis  better  to  live  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  than  to  win  the 
favours  of  the  great,"  she  said  softly. 

Silence  fell  between  them  for  a  moment, 
but  it  was  Lady  Hamilton's  mission  that 
night  to  cheer,  not  to  sympathise,  and 
her  merry  voice  broke  in  presently, 
"  There  is  one  incident  of  the  day  that  I 
shall  never  recall  without  amusement, 
though,  tis  too  bad  of  me,  1  know.  Oh, 
the  discomfiture  of  that  poor  town  clerk  ! 


Verily  I  thought  he  would  sink  into  the 
floor  with  vexation  at  his  clumsiness. 
Let's  think  now,  how  did  the  little  scene 
go  ?  1  will  enact  it  for  you.  Here  stand 
you,  the  hero  of  the  day,  with  all  your 
blushing  honours  thick  upon  you,  about 
to  be  made  a  freeman  of  this  ancient 
borough.  Give  me  your  cocked  hat. 
There,  now  1  am  Nelson,  and  here  is 
Monsieur  the  town  clerk,  bewigged  and 
begowned,  about  to  administer  the  oath, 
and  bursting  with  the  importance  of  the 
occasion.  You  stretch  out  your  hand  to 
take  the  book,  when,  hey  presto  !  the 
little  town  clerk  draws  back.  *  Your 
right  hand,  my  lord  !  '  he  cries  in  tones  of 
righteous  indignation.  There  is  a  preg- 
nant pause.  Then  you  with  a  low  bow 
and  a  twinkle  in  your  eye,  '  That,  sir,  is 
at  Teneriffe  !  '  Oh,  how  1  revelled  in  it. 
What  a  murmur  of  applause  went  through 
the  room  at  your  words  !  and  the  poor 
little  town  clerk  looked  as  though  he  had 
been  shut  up  like  a  telescope.  1  vow  I 
felt  sorry  for  him,  in  spite  of  his  aggressive 
air  beforehand." 

"  'Twas  not  my  wish  to  make  the  good 
man  uncomfortable,"  Nelson  cried, 
laughing  at  the  figure  Lady  Hamilton 
made  with  his  cocked  hat  stuck  saucily 
on  one  side  of  her  curls.  '*  1  did  but 
speak  naturally  the  words  that  came  to 
my  lips,  as  1  fear  1  too  often  do." 

'"Twas  good  fun,  nevertheless,"  Lady 
Hamilton  said,  "  and  enlivened  the  pro- 
ceedings ;  I  vow  they  were  beginning  to 
weigh  upon  me  somewhat." 

*'  There  is  but  one  incident  in  the  whole 
day  that  1  regret,"  Nelson  said  presently. 

"  Ah,  you  mean  when  the  poor  red- 
headed boy  dropped  that  precious 
drinking-cup  in  smithereens  at  your  feet 
instead  of  presenting  it  intact  on  a  salver." 

"  Yes.  The  poor  lad  looked  so  terribly 
discomfited.  I  would  gladly  have  said  a 
kind  word  to  him,  but  he  was  gone  like  a 
flash  of  lightning.  1  fear  he  got  a  fine 
trouncing  at  the  hands  of  that  fulsome 
father  of  his ;  he  was  greatly  enraged  at 
the  mishap." 

**  Cannot  we  do  something  for  the  lad  ?" 
cried  Lady  Hamilton,  springing  to  her 
feet  impetuously,  and  thereby  rousing  Sir 
William  so  effectually  from  his  slumbers, 
that  he  dragged  himself  from  his  chair 
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and  went  off  to  bed,  yawning  mightily. 
**Ah,  I  have  it;  let  us  send  for  the  old 
father,  and  plead  his  son's  cause  with 
him.  Twas  such  a  fme  handsome  stripling 
that  I  should  like  him  to  remember  us 
with  pleasure  and  not  with  chagrin." 

"  Was  there  ever  so  good  a  heart," 
Nelson  murmured,  as  he  rose  to  pull  the 
big  bell-rope  that  hung  in  the  chimney 
corner,  **  ever  ready  with  a  sympathetic 
word  and  a  kind  act  ?  *'  He  raised  her 
fingers  to  his  lips  as  he  passed,  with  a 
gesture  eloquent  of  gratitude  and  de- 
votion, and  was  answered  with  no  less 
eloquent  a  look. 

Ju^^t  then  sounds  of  great  disturbance 
came  from  the  hall  below,  an  angry 
voice  expostulating,  and  the  answering 
tones  of  others,  and  Lady  Hamilton,  who 
possessed  a  woman's  curiosity  to  the  full, 
darted  out  to  the  landing  and  peeped 
over  the  oak  balusters  to  see  what  was 
taking  place.  "  Oh,"  she  cried,  '*  'tis  the 
old  glass-man  himself,  I  declare.  What 
can  he  want  here  at  this  hour  ?  He*s  in 
a  fine  rage,  for  he  raves  and  stamps  like 
a  madman.  Do  let  us  call  him  up,"  she 
went  on,  turning  to  Nelson,  who  had 
joined  her.  "  Then  we  can  plead  the  cause 
of  the  red-headed  lad.  Mr.  Glassmaker, 
Mr.  Glassmaker,  come  here." 

The  ringing  voice  broke  in  on  the 
storm  below ;  it  had  the  effect  of  lulling 
it  for  a  moment,  and  every  eye  was 
turned  to  the  stairhead,  where  stood  the 
dainty  figure  of  Lady  Hamilton,  with 
Nelson  beside  her,  holding  the  big  silver 
candelabra  above  his  head.  The  angry 
torrent  of  Jonathan  Grice's  words  was 
arrested  at  the  sight,  and  he  began  the 
series  of  low  bows  and  scrapes  to  which 
he  always  treated  those  above  him  in  the 
social  scale.  He  obeyed  at  once  Lady 
Hamilton's  imperiously  repeated  sum- 
mons, and  made  his  way  upstairs  with 
much  panting  and  blustering. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Glassmaker,  come  and  tell 
us  what  all  the  disturbance  is  about," 
Lady  Hamilton  cried,  motioning  Grice 
to  the  oak  parlour  with  her  most  engaging 
air. 

**  'Tis  my  lad,  your  la'ship,"  puffed  fat 
Jonathan,  "  my  naughty  raskil  of  a  lad. 
He  ha'n't  been  seen  since  he  broke  that 
there  glass  this  mornin' — consarn  him  !  — 


he's  clean  gone.  We  can't  find  him  no- 
where, not  at  the  glass-house  nor  yet  at 
home,  no,  nor  here  neyther." 

"  Tut,  tut !  What  of  that,  Mr.  Grice  ?" 
Nelson  cried.  "  He  has  but  stayed  out  a 
little  later  than  usual  to  see  the  illumina- 
tion. One  must  not  be  too  hard  on  a 
young  lad  at  holiday-time." 

**The  'luminations  is  over  long  ago, 
axin'  yer  pardon,  m'  lud,  an' all  the  other 
lads  is  in  their  beds.  No,  no.  'Tis  my 
belief  the  young  raskil's  run  away.  Only 
let  me  catch  him  !  I'll  pay  him  out  for't, 
that  I  will." 

Lady  Hamilton  hid  a  face  of  glee 
behind  Nelson's  back,  and  in  that  safe 
ambush  made  the  motion  of  clapping 
her  hands  delightedly. 

"  Dear,  dear !  "  she  cried,  in  tones  of 
deep  solicitude ;  "  surely  you  do  not 
mean  that  ?  Why  should  he  run  away 
from  so  kind  and  doling  a  father?" 

"  Ah,  why  indeed,  mum — your  la'- 
ship, I  should  say  ?  "  snarled  Jonathan. 
"  'Tis  a  wicked,  graceless  lad,  more 
trouble'n  he's  worth,  an'  alius  a-doin' 
suthin'  or  other  aggerawatin'.  Just  look 
at  him  a-breakin'  that  there  glass  this 
mornin' " 

•'  Oh,  let  us  forget  all  about  the  glass, 
Mr.  Grice,"  Nelson  interrupted  hastily ; 
"  I  take  the  will  for  the  deed,  and  am 
just  as  touched  by  your  kindness  as 
though  the  glass  stood  whole  and  sound 
before  me." 

"  What  will  the  lad  do,  think  you  ?  " 
said  Ladv  Hamilton. 

'*  Run  away  ter  sea,*  m'  lady,  tha's 
what  he'll  do ;  he's  crazy  arter  it — ship 
hisself  aboard  o'  some  man-o'-war,  like 
enow,  an*  git  hisself  drowned,  or  shot, 
or  hung  at  the  yard-arm — just  like  his 
selfishness,  drat  him,  alius  a-thinkin' 
o'  his  own  comforts,  an'  forgettin*  all 
about  his  pore  ole  father,  left  wi'  no  one 
to  carry  on  the  glass-makin'  when  he's 
dade  an'  gone  !  Grice  an'  Son  it  should 
ha'  been  ;  and  now  the  name'll  die  out, 
an'  the  bizness  too." 

"  Well,  well,"  Nelson  cried,  "  let's  hope 
the  lad  will  make  a  good  sailor,  as  he  is 
lost  to  tlie  glass-making.  'Tis  always 
good  policy,  Mr.  Grice,  to  make  the  best 
of  what  cannot  be  helped.  And  now 
betake  you  downstairs,  and  cheer  yourself 
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with  a  glass  of  spirits.  'Twill  make 
things  look  dilTerently,  I  warrant." 

Nelson  proffered  Jonathan  a  guinea, 
and  the  latter  bowed  himself  out  of  the 
room,  well  pleased  with  his  interview, 
which  supplied  him  with  unfailing  food 
for  conversation  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

**  I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  heard 
the  last  of  your  friend  the  red-headed 
lad,"  said  Nelson,  as  he  returned  to  his 
seat  at  Lady  Hamilton's  side.  "Some- 
thing tells  me  he  will  make  his  mark.  I 
noted  his  face  this  morning,  strong  and 
eager ;  and  'tis  plain  from  what  he  has 
done  since  that  he  has  enterprise  and 
determination.  '  Tis  not  the  last  of  Sam 
Grice,  1  warrant." 

IV. 

IT  was  summer  of  the  following  year. 
Bathed  now  in  genial  sunshine,  Yar- 
mouth presented  a  very  diflerent  ap- 
pearance from  that  which  it  offered  on  the 
bleak  day  of  the  previous  November  when 
Nelson  had  landed  on  its  shores,  and  when 
lucklessSam  Grice  had  shattered  the  ho|)es 
of  the  Yarmouth  glass-house,  and  the 
Nelson  drinking-cup,  at  one  fell  swoop. 
Glorious  summer  weather  now  shed  its 
brightness  over  the  old  town,  and  every 
day  mail-coach  and  post-chaise  brought 
*'  families  of  gentility  "  from  the  neigh- 
bouring counties,  and  even  from  far-off 
London,  to  breathe  the  pungent,  life- 
giving  air  and  refresh  mind  and  body 
with  the  salt  tang  of  the  sea.  All  the 
amusements  Yarmouth  could  offer  her 
visitors  were  at  their  height.  The  Bath 
House  was  haunted  all  day  long  by 
**men  and  women  of  fashion,"  as  an  old 
chronicle  has  it,  who  assembled  there  to 
listen  to  the  strains  of  the  band,  to  play 
the  fashionable  game  of  billiards,  or  to 
read  the  three  London  **  dailies  "  that  lay 
on  the  reading-room  table.  Balls,  dinners, 
and  tea-parties  made  a  gay  round  of 
dissi[>ation,  and  between  whiles  there 
were  drives  to  take  into  the  surrounding 
country  in  the  little  Yarmouth  coaches, 
and  the  old  wooden  jetty  to  walk  on  at 
the  fashionable  hour,  there  to  display 
brocades  and  furbelows,  cravats  and 
embroidered  waistcoats,  all  of  the  latest 
fashion. 


To  see  the  gay  crowd  apparently  enter- 
ing heart  and  soul  into  all  these  amuse- 
ments, none  would  ever  have  guessed  that 
stern,  strenuous  things,  touching  them 
nearly,  were  happening  a  few  miles  away 
across  the  sea.  Only  a  short  time  since 
tlie  battle  of  Copenhagen  had  been  fought 
and  won  ;  and  the  London  coach,  clatter- 
ing into  Yarmouth  with  flying  colours 
thirteen  days  later,  had  brought  news  of 
the  fight  and  of  the  total  destruction  of 
the  Danish  fleet.  Since  then  the  influ.K 
of  visitors  to  the  town  had  been  greater 
than  ever,  and  though,  by  an  unwritten 
law,  none  of  that  gay  throng  spoke  of 
heartache  or  anxiety,  yet  the  fact  re- 
mained that  the  sole  reason  of  their 
coming  was  because  arrivals  from  the 
Baltic  put  into  Yarmouth  Roads  con- 
tinually, and  there  were  constant  possi- 
bilities of  news  of  their  friends  at  the 
front. 

But  though  the  subject  of  the  war  was 
treated  lightly,  none  could  keep  long 
away  from  it,  and  once  more  it  was 
Nelson  whose  praise  was  on  every  lip. 
Again  men  went  about  telling  each 
other  how  it  was  his  judgment  alone 
that  had  brought  about  the  glorious 
victory  of  Copenhagen ;  how,  though 
only  second  in  command,  he  had  proved 
himself  statesman,  consummate  master 
of  war,  born  leader  of  men.  Many  of 
those  gay  folk  who  crowded  Yarmouth 
in  the  bright  summer  weather  had  been 
thoir  in  the  March  just  past,  when  Nelson, 
on  his  way  to  the  Baltic,  had  put  into 
the  Roads  with  seven  sail  of  the  line,  to 
join  the  fleet  of  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  await- 
ing him  there.  These  remembered  the 
energy  and  zeal  of  the  man,  how  very 
early  on  the  morning  after  his  arrival  he 
had  come  ashore  to  Sir  Hyde  Parker's 
lodgings  and,  in  the  face  of  his  chief's 
dilatoriness  and  nervous  dread  of  *'  dark 
nights  and  fields  of  ice,"  had  spurred 
him  on  to  sail  for  the  Baltic  at  once, 
since  "  these  were  no  times  for  nervous 
systems,  and  there  was  not  a  moment  to 
be  lost  in  attacking  the  enemy." 

And  so  the  great  expedition  had  started, 
seventeen  ships  of  the  line,  eleven  fri- 
gates, sloops,  and  a  host  of  bomb-vessels, 
fire-ships,gun-brigs,andcutters,sailingout 
of  Yarmouth  Roads  with  the  formidable 
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purpose  of  breaking  up  the  armed 
neutrality  of  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Den- 
mark. Never  was  an  expedition  under- 
taken against  more  fearful  odds,  for  the 
fleet  of  the  three  allied  Powers  was  twice 
the  strength  of  that  despatched  to  con- 
front it ;  never  had  there  been  greater 
dangers  to  face,  greater  difliculties  to 
overcome  ;  never,  too,  had  man  sacrificed 
himself  more  nobly  for  his  country's  sake 
that  did  Nelson  in  joining  the  Baltic 
exi-)edition.  He  longed  ardently  at  this 
time  for  rest  and  relaxation  ;  a  hundred 
claims  urged  him  to  remain  at  home  : 
he  was  shattered  in  health,  maimed,  and 
with  blindness  fast  coming  upon  him  ; 
yet  he  threw  all  these  things  aside  and 
placed  himself  once  more  at  his  country's 
disposal  —  and  a  grateful  Government 
showed  its  appreciation  of  his  self-sacri- 
fice by  placing  him  in  a  subordinate 
position  to  a  man  manifestly  his  inferior. 

Nevertheless  Copenhagen  was  won, 
and  through  Nelson's  instrumentality ; 
once  more  he  scored  a  brilliant  success  for 
his  country  against  long  odds  and  ap- 
parently insurmountable  difliculties;  once 
more  he  earned  her  undying  gratitude 
and  applause. 

By  degrees  the  news  the  mail-coach 
brought  into  Yarmouth  on  that  fifteenth 
day  of  April,  1801,  was  supplemented  by 
further  details.  Yarmouth  had  many 
representatives  at  the  front,  and  letters 
came  to  hand  from  eye-witnesses  con- 
taining graphic  soul-stirring  descripticms. 
Betty  Girling,  who,  with  her  father,  was 
stayingat  the  "Wrestlers,"  heard  one  sunny 
June  morning  from  Ralph  Hanbury,  to 
whom  she  had  engaged  herself,  yielding 
to  his  j)ersuasions  and  tlie  prompting  of 
her  own  heart,  before  he  left  Kngland  the 
previous  autumn.  With  beating  heart 
she  took  her  precious  letter,  and  went 
with  it  far  away  up  the  beach  where  the 
throng  of  visitors  never  penetrated,  and 
there  read  it  under  the  friendly  slieltcr  of 
a  big  yawl,  with  only  an  occasional  sea- 
gull or  an  inquisitive  crow  to  share  her 
solitude. 

Much  of  Ralph  Hanbury's  letter  was 
for  Betty's  eyes  alone,  but  presently  it 
six)ke  of  the  Baltic  ex[X'dition,  and  pcir- 
ticularly  of  the  great  battle  of  CojKin- 
hagen.     Praise  of  Nelson  occupied  much 


space,  and  then  came  personal  details  of 
the  battle.     **  We  had  an  amazing  time 
of  it  on  board  the  Monarch,  I  do  assure 
you,  dearest    Betty.     At  one  time  shot 
and  splinters  rained  about  our  ears,  and 
'twas  a  terrible  sight  to  see  men  dropping 
dead  and  wounded  on  all  sides.     There 
were  some  acts  of  heroism  too,  my  dear, 
and  one  at  any  rate  of  which  I  must  tell 
you.     'Twas  the  very  thick  of  the  fight, 
a  terrific  fire  of  shot  and  shell  poured 
down  upon  us,  when  suddenly  someone 
near  me  cried  out  that  more  priming-rods 
were  wanted.     Now  to  fetch  these  meant 
to  pass  through  a  i^art  of  the  vessel  where 
the  shot  fell  thickest,  and  where  nearly 
all  were  killed  or  wounded.    Of  course 
'twas  out  of  the  question  to  send  another 
on  such  an  errand,  and  I  was  about  to 
start  on  it  myself  when  what  think  you 
happened  ?     A  hand  clutched  my  arm  ; 
an   eager   voice   said   in   my  ear,    *For 
Miss  Betty's  sake,  sir ' ;  and  I  found  mj^self 
swung  aside  while  someone  rushed  along 
the  deck  in  my  stead  through  the  very 
thick  of  the   fire.     Betty,    who  do    you 
think  it  was  ?  Who  but  your  prot^g^  and 
devoted   slave    Sam    Grice,    the    glass- 
maker's  son  ?     What  think  you  of  that  ? 
Was   it    not  magnificent  ?   was    it    not 
heroic  ?     I  tell  you,  Betty,  the  risk   was 
frightful ;  and  it  was  run  for  you,  dear. 
The  poor  lad  did  his  erraqd,  but  as  he 
returned    was    wounded ;    he   staggered 
back  to    us  one  arm  hanging  helpless. 
'Twas  almost  sliot  away,  Betty ;  and  there 
were  other  wounds  beside.     I  darted  for- 
ward to  help  him,  and  he  fainted  in  my 
arms.     I  will  spare  your  tender  heart  the 
details  of  what  followed.     I  was  with  the 
lad    during    the     examination     of    the 
wounded  arm    and    its   amputation.      I 
shall  not    easily  forget  his  agony.     Ah, 
Betty  dear,  the  cruel,  cold-blooded  cut  of 
the  surgeon's  knife  has  more  horrors  for 
us  fighting  men  tlian  the  mcrst  agonising 
wound  received  in  action.     Sam  bore  it 
well.    'Tis    a   brave    lad,    my   dear.     As 
he  clutched  my  hand  during  the  opera- 
tion    you    may     imagine    my    feelings 
towards  him,  for   had    it   not    been    for 
him  I  might  well    have    been  stretched 
there     in    his     place     or     even     killed 
outiight." 

Here  followed  an  incoherent  interlude 
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of   endearments.     When  once  more  the 
letter  became  rational,  it  ran : — 

"  For  some  days  the  dear  lad  did  well, 
but  oE  late  the  wound  has  shown  unfa- 
vourable symptoms,  and  he  has  been 
suffering  and  feverish.  However,  'twill 
soon  receive  the  care  and  attention  which 
'tis  impossible  to  bestow  on  it  here,  for 
he  is  to  be  shipped  off  to  England  in  a 
day  or  two  with  a  batch  of  sick  and 
wounded.  They  will  land  at  Yarmouth, 
Betty,  and  be  nursed  at  the  hospital  on 
the  denes.  I  need  not  bid  you  visit  poor 
Sam,  sweeting;  you  will  be  all  eagerness 


mingled  feelings  to  overwhelm  her;  it 
filled  her  witli  a  pride  that  shone  in  her 
eyes  and  glowed  in  her  cheek.  'Twas 
chivalry  worthy  of  a  knight  of  old,  she 
thought.  Who  would  have  dreamt  of 
finding  such  nowadays  and  in  a  rough 
lad  out  of  a  Yarmouth  row  ? 

i3ut  Itetty's  thoughts  did  not  rest  there  ; 
they  flew  to  what  might  have  been  if 
Sam  had  not  done  the  brave  deed  ;  they 
pictured  lialpli  Hanbury  writhing  beneath 
the  surgeon's  knife  in  the  boy's  place. 
It  was  intolerable.  Uetty  sprang  to  her 
feet    and  ran  along   the  beach  with  all 


to  do  so.  Commend  me  to  the  dear  lad, 
and  assure  him  he  is  often  in  my  grateful 
thoughts.  Good-bye,  my  dearest.  I  shall 
have  the  happiness  of  seeing  you  before 
long,  for  when  Nelson  sails  for  England 
(and  that  may  be  any  day  now)  1  am  to 
accompany  him." 

Here,  with  more  irrationalities,  the 
letter  ended. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Bettj' 
read  this  epistle  through  without  inter- 
ruptions. When  she  came  to  the  story 
of  Sam  Grice's  heroism  she  just  buried 
her  face  in  her  hands,  and  cried  and 
cried.  The  thought  of  the  boy  risking 
his   life   for   her   sake   sent    a    rush   of 


her  jnight  to  get  away,  if  might  be, 
from  the  horror  siie  had  called  up. 

It  was  the  fashionable  hour  for  walking 
on  the  jetty  when  Betty,  now  outwardly 
calm,  arrived  there  and  joined  the  group 
of  saunterers  of  which  her  father  was 
one.  The  morning's  news  brought  by 
the  London  mail  was,  of  course,  the 
subject  of  conversation  as  they  strolled 
to  and  fro  enjoying  the  fresh  salt  air 
that  blew  straight  from  the  sea. 

"  -Nelson  has  made  for  himself  a 
greater  name  than  ever,"  Mr.  Girling 
was  saying. 

"And  what  a  diplomatist  he  has 
shown    himself!"    cried   a    beturbaned 
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lady  whose  husband  had  fought  beside 
him  on  board  the  Elephant.  **  What 
position  could  be  more  false  than  to  be 
second  in  command  and  yet  to  have  to 
lead  without  one's  chief  suspecting  it  ? 
What  tact  it  required,  what  manage- 
ment !  " 

*'Tell    Miss    Retty   the    story   of    the 
signal/'  someone  said. 

**  *  Tis  worth  the  telling,"  cried  another. 

.  **  Well,  you  must  know.  Miss  Betty,  that 
the  great  battle  was  fought  as  usual 
under  the  signal  *  Engage  the  enemy 
more  closely.'  Every  ship  flew  it,  and  it 
urged  many  a  man  on  to  greater  bravery. 
Well,  the  light  had  been  aging  long  ; 
the  enemy  were  proving  tli  mselves  foe- 
men  worthy  of  our  steel,  for  they  would 
not  give  way,  and  neither  of  course 
would  we.  At  length  the  moment  was 
reached  which  comes  in  all  desperate 
fights  between  foes  well  matched,  the 
moment  when  it  seems  as  though  each 
side  has  fought  itself  to  a  deadlock, 
and  when  only  a  consummate  stroke  of 
leadership  on  one  side  or  the  other  can 
decide  the  issue.  And  then,  at  that 
crucial  moment.  Miss  Betty,  what  think 
you  happened  ?  You  will  scarce  credit 
it.  Instead  of  dealing  the  master-stroke 
that  was  needed.  Sir  Hyde  Parker 
actually  signalled  the  retreat.  Think  of 
it !     '  Twas  an  order  to  obey  which  meant 

'  certain  defeat  and  disaster.  'Twas  a 
terrible  moment.  All  rested  with  Nelson, 
for  'twas  for  his  ship,  the  Elephant,  to 
pass  the  signal  down  the  line.  And 
what  did  that  great  man  do?  Why, 
Miss  Betty,  he  risked  his  own  disgrace, 
as  he  had  done  at  Teneriffe,  and  dis- 
obeyed gloriously.  *  Leave  of!  fighting  ?  * 
said  he  ;  *  Damn  me  if  I  do !  Keep  "  En- 
gage the  enemy  more  closely"  still 
flying.'  And  then  the  excellent  fellow 
took  his  telesco|)c  and  raised  it  to  his 
blind  eye,  and  says  he  to  Captain  Foley, 
'  I've  a  right  to  be  blind  sometimes.  7 
reallv  do  not  see  the  sia^nal.'  Ah !  how 
he  enjoyed  that  joke." 

*'  Yes.  indeed,"  laughed  Betty  ;  **  I  can 
see  the  twinkle  in  his  eve  as  he  said  it. 
But,"  she  went  on,  *'  will  he  not  get  into 
sad  disgrace  over  his  disobedience  ?  " 

**  It  will  trouble  him  little  if  he  does," 
her  father  said.     **  Tis    his   countrv  he 


cares  for,  not  his  own  advancement,  and 
he  knows  well  that  'twas  his  resolution 
and  independence  of  action  at  that 
moment  that  won  the  great  battle,  for 
if  he  had  obeyed  the  signal,  all  would 
have  been  lost." 

"  And  what  news  hast  thou,  Betty  ?  " 
Mr.  Girling  asked  presently. 

Betty  told  the  story  of  Sam  Grice's 
heroism.  Everyone  remembered  the  lad, 
and  how  lie  broke  the  Nelson  glass  and 
ran  away  to  sea,  to  his  father's  un- 
bounded wrath ;  and  all  were  loud  in 
praise  of  his  bravery. 

"  Ralph  is  to  come  home  with  Nelson," 
Botty  went  on,  ''and  a  shipload  of  the 
wounded  from  Copenhagen,  as  you  have 
heard,  of  course,  may  land  here  any  day, 
Sam  Grice  among  them.  I  must  go 
now,"  she  went  on,  "  to  tell  old  Jonathan 
Grice  the  news." 

"Thee  need  not  trouble,  child,"  her 
father  said,  **  for  here  he  comes.  A  strange 
hour,  truly,  for  him  to  leave  the  glass- 
works, and  in  what  a  state  of  excitement 
he  seems  !  " 

Jonathan  Grice's  burly  form  came 
labouring  up  the  jetty.  His  shovel  hat 
was  thrust  on  the  back  of  his  head ;  his 
unkempt  locks  strayed  over  his  coat- 
collar  ;  under  his  arm  he  clutched  a 
telescope,  and  his  broad  red  face  showed 
unmistakable  signs  of  heat  and  agita- 
tion. He  pushed  his  way  along,  thrust- 
ing aside  "the  quality"  in  a  manner 
totally  foreign  to  him. 

**  How  now,  Jonathan  Grice  ?  "  Mr. 
Girling  cried,  stretching  a  restraining 
arm  ac:ross  the  glassmaker's  path.  "  Where 
art  thou  going  with  thy  telescope  in 
such  a  hurry  ?  " 

"  Don't  stay  me,"  Jonathan  answered 
excitedly  ;  "  my  lad's  wounded :  I  knowed 
he  would  be  ;  he's  a-comin*  home ;  here, 
don't  stay  me,  I  say.  Cap'n  Flynn,  o' 
the  King  Gargc*s  Packet,  he  lent  me  this 
here  telescope,  an'  1  be  a-goin'  ter  spy 
the  boy  Sam's  ship." 

The  glassmaker  wrenched  himself  free 
of  Mr.  Girling 's  grasp,  and  strode  to  the 
end  of  the  jetty,  where  he  rested  his  tele- 
scof>e  against  the  big  wooden  crane  that 
was  used  for  unloading  boats,  and  swept 
the  horizon,  clear  now  of  all  but  the  sail 
of  an  occasional  fishing-boat. 
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Many  an  amused  glance  followed  old 
Jonathan,  and  one  or  two  gay  sparks 
were  inclined  to  joke  at  his  expense  till 
Betty  ran  after  him  and  pulled  at  his 
coat-sleeve,  when  they  relapsed  into 
awkward  silence. 

''  1  do. not  think  *tis  any  use  looking 
for  Samuel  yet,  Jonathan  Grice,"  she 
said,  "  but  tell  me,  how  didst  thou  hear 
about  him  ?  " 

Jonathan's  eye  remained  glued  to  the 
telescope  as  he  shook  off  Betty's  hand 
and  replied,  without  so  much  as  a  glance 
at  her,  **  Master  Hanbury,  he  writ  to  me, 
an'  Cap'n  Flynn,  o'  the  King  Garges 
Packet,  he  read  me  the  letter  an'  lent  me 
the  telescope.  I  don't  know  who  you  be, 
but  'tain't  no  use  you  a-tellin'  o'  me  Sam 
'on't  be  here  vet.  You  never  can  tell  how 
these  here  seafarin'  wessels  '11  act." 

No  persuasion  would  induce  Jonathan 
to  leave  his  post ;  he  stayed  there  till 
nightfall,  and  was  back  again  at  day- 
break, and  there  is  no  telling  how  long 
he  would  have  kept  his  vigil  had  not 
that  happened  for  which  he  looked.  For 
in  the  early  hours  of  the  very  next  morn- 
ing there  sailed  into  the  Roads  the  big 
vessel,  bearing  the  siik  and  wounded  of 
Copenhagen  to  be  nftrsed  back  to  health 
again  among  their  own  countrymen.  It 
was  a  subdued  and  anxious  crowd  that 
gathered  on  beach  and  jetty  that  morn- 
ing ;  tears  as  well  as  cheers  greeted  the 
men  who  were  landed  so  carefully  and 
borne  off  on  stretchers  across  tlie  hillocky 
denes.  There  was  a  tense,  nervous  ex- 
citement in  the  air,  and  now  and  then  a 
half-hysterical  sob  broke  from  some 
woman's  throat  as  she  recognised  a 
hollow-cheeked,  pain-riven  face  in  the 
sad  procession. 

Betty  was  all  anxiety  to  see  Sam 
Grice,  and  awaited  the  arrival  of  the 
wounded  at  the  hospital  with  Jonathan. 
Disap[X)intment  was  in  store  for  them,  ho  w- 
ever,  for  there  was  noadmittance  for  visitors 
that  day.  The  resources  of  tHe  hospital 
were  taxed  to  the  uttermost,  and  there 
was  no  thought  within  its  walls  of  any- 
thing but  settling  patients  and  dressing 
wounds.  So  the  two  had  to  make  up 
their  minds  to  wait  till  morning,  and 
Betty  had  all  she  could  do  to  calm 
Jonathan's    indignation    at    being    kept 


from  his  son.  To  soothe  his  ruffled  feel- 
ings she  bade  him  come  with  her  to 
the  "  Wrestlers,"  supplied  him  with  pipe 
and  tobacco,  and  listened  all  the  evening 
to  tales  of  Sam's  childhood,  who,  from 
being  a  rogue  and  a  wastrel  in  his 
father's  eyes,  was  suddenly  and  miracu- 
lously transformed  into  a  hero  and  a 
paragon. 

"  1  sackerryficed  him  an'  his  prospec's 
at  his  country's  call,"  said  Jonathan. 
''Ses  I,  *  Sam,'  ses  I,  'go  ter  sea  you 
shall.  Don't  talk  to  me  o'  the  glass- 
house,' ses  I.  '  Wha's  money  ter  honour 
an'  glory  ? '  I  ses,  an'  I  packed  him  off  then 
and  tliere.  They  du  say,"  Jonathan 
finished  naively,  "as  how  the  prize-money 
'11  be  somethin'  considable." 

Betty  listened  amazed  to  this  astonish- 
ing version  of  the  truth  ;  she  well  remem- 
bered  Jonathan's  attitude  towards  Sam's 
sea-going  longings.  She  kept  her  own 
counsel,  however,  and  listened  solemnly 
till  even  Jonathan's  loquacity  had  worn 
itself  out,  and  he  took  himself  off,  leaving 
an  exhausted  hostess  behind  with  scarce 
energy  to  creep  to  bed  in  the  great  four- 
poster  of  the  "  Wrestlers' "  best  room. 

The  morning  brought  with  it  fresh 
excitement.  At  an  early  hour  came  news 
that  the  gun-brig  Kite  was  in  the  Roads 
with  Nelson  aboard  her.  Bettv  was 
roused  by  Mrs.  Suckling  with  the  glad 
tidings,  and  was  soon  dressed  and  on  her 
way  to  the  jetty,  where  she  waited  to  be 
among  the  first  to  welcome  Ralph,  her 
sweet  face  beaming  from  her  big  poke 
bonnet. 

The  whole  town  was  agog,  as  it  had 
been  eight  months  before  when  Nelson 
made  his  triumphant  landing  after 
Aboukir.  Nevertheless  the  joy  of  greet- 
ing him  now  could  not  but  be  tinged 
with  sadness,  as  men  thought  of  the  sorry 
procession  of  sick  and  wounded  who  had 
so  lately  passed  that  way. 

As  the  little  knot  of  ofBcers  in  their 
blue-and-gold  uniform  stepped  ashore, 
cheer  upon  cheer  arose  from  the  crowd, 
and  there  was  a  great  flourishing  of  hats 
and  waving  of  handkerchiefs  from  the 
Bath  House  windows.  There  were 
agitated  cries  of  recognition  too.  Betty, 
trembling  with  excitement,  saw  the  tall 
figure  she  longed  for  coming  towards  her 
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with  the  rest.  The  loan,  brown  face 
under  the  cocked  hat  was  leaner  and 
browner  than  she  remembered  it,  and  the 
blue  coat  with  its  white  facings  hung  a 
little  loosely  on  the  spare  figure.  Not 
that  Betty  consciously  took  in  these 
facts.  Her  glowing  eyes  saw  only  the 
man  she  loved,  and  presently  her  mag- 
netic gaze  drew  his,  and  he  came  straight 
to  where  she  stood  with  her  father  a  little 
apart  from  the  crowd,  and  seizing  her 
hands,  gazed  down  into  her  face  as  though 
he  could  never  gaze  enough. 

"  My  dear,"  he  said, ''  my  dear  !  "  There 
was  no  time  for  more,  for  Nelson  was 
moving  quickly  forward.  A  chaise 
awaited  him  at  the  foot  of  the  jetty,  and 
away  in  the  market-place  the  military 
were  drawn  up  to  receive  him ;  the  Sea 
Fencibles,  as  the  Naval  Reserve  of  those 
days  were  called,  had  also  prepared  him 
a  welcome,  and  so  had  everv  civil  bodv 
in  the  town.  But  Nelson  had  no  thought 
for  any  of  them.  Ignoring  tlie  carriage 
and  motioning  the  crowd  aside,  he  struck 
straight  across  the  dirt  and  sand  of  the 
denes  towards  the  hospital  where  tlie 
sailors  lay  wlio  had  fought  and  bled 
under  him,  his  one  concern  to  visit  them 
and  assure  them  of  his  gratitude  and  his 
sympathy. 

'•  1  must  follow,  Betty,"  Ralph  Hanbury 
said.  '*  Come  too,  my  dear ;  1  cannot 
be  parted  from  you."  So  the  two 
stumbled  together  over  the  sand-hills 
behind  Nelson.  Few  words  j)assed  be- 
tween them,  but  they  realised  each  other's 
presence,  and  there  reigned  in  their  hearts 
an  unutterable  content. 

"And  thou  art  well,  Rali)h,"  Betty 
said  presently,  "  really  well  and  strong  ?  " 

'*  Yes,"  Ralph  answered,  looking  down 
at  her  reassuringly,  '*  thanks  to  that 
splendid  fellow  Sam  Grice ;  there's  no 
telling  what  evil  case  I  might  be  in  but 
for  him.  How  is  he,  Belty?"  he  added 
eagerly.  **  You  have  seen  him,  of  course  ?  " 

Betty's  face  clouded.  *'  Alack,  no,"  she 
said.  "The  ship  arrived  but  yesterday; 
'twas  delayed  by  adver>e  winds,  and  I 
was  not  allowed  to  visit  him  then,  for  all 
was  confusion  at  the  hospital." 

"  Never  mind,  sweeting,"  Ralph 
answered,  seeing  her  distress.  "  You  shall 
come  with  us  now."     He  slep|>ed  forward 


as  he  spoke  to  Nelson's  side  and  begged 
a  word  with  him. 

A  little  later  a  group  of  people  moved 
slowly  through  the  wards  of  the  hospital 
on  Yarmouth  Denes,  very  slowly,  for  it 
stopped  at  every  bed  while  the  central 
figure  of  the  group,  a  slight,  strenuous- 
faced  man  in  admiral's  uniform,  s]x>ke  to 
each  occupant.  Very  cheery  were  the 
words  he  uttered,  words  that  made  dull 
eyes  biighten  and  pale  cheeks  flush,  and 
that  won  for  the  man  who  spoke  them  a 
love  and  devotion  beyond  expression. 

At  length  the  little  group  drew  near  to 
the  last  bed  in  the  ward.  A  rough  screen 
was  placed  round  it,  and  the  occupant 
lay  huddled  beneath  the  clothes,  deaf  and 
blind  to  all  that  was  going  on  around 
him.  An  old  man  sat  beside  the  bed 
gazing  helplessly  at  him,  a  world  of 
dazed  misery  in  his  eyes. 

As  they  stopped  at  the  bedside  some- 
one made  a  remark  to  Betty,  and  she 
answered.  The  sound  of  her  voice  reached 
the  sick  man's  ears ;  there  was  a  sudden 
swift  movement,  and  Sam  Grice  raised 
himself  on  his  elbow  and  stared  with 
incredulous    eves.       Bettv    could     have 

i/  w 

sobbed  aloud  at  sight  of  him.  He  was  a 
very  wr(?ck  of  the  Skm  Grice  she  remem- 
bered ;  the  crop  of  red  curls  had  been  cut 
close ;  the  handsome  boyish  face  had 
grown  gaunt  and  grim,  while  a  straggly 
beard  gave  it  a  strangely  old  look.  I5etty 
could  scarcely  bear  to  look  in  the  eyes 
that  turned  on  her  so  eagerly ;  they  were 
those  of  one  who  has  s<*en  horrible  sights 
and  who  cannot  forget.  But  as  they 
t(^ok  in  her  presence  and,  wandering  on 
to  the  group  behind,  fell  on  Nelson  the 
horrible  strained  look  vanished  before  a 
great  uncontrollable  joy. 

*'  Mistress  Betty,"  he  cried,  "  Mistress 
Bettv!  "  Then  he  tried  to  raise  his  hand 
in  salute  to  the  .Vdmiral,  and,  with  the 
look  of  joy  still  illumining  his  features, 

fell  bark — dead. 

•  •«■  « 

The  e.xpression  on  NeKon's  face  as  he 
slowlv  left  the  ward  was  one  not  of  com- 
miseration,  but  of  envy.  Thrice  happy 
was  Sam,  the  gla.ssmaker's  son,  in  his  eyes. 
Had  he  not  sacrificed  himself  for  those  he 
loved,  and  had  he  n<.»l  reaped  his  reward 
in  seeing  his  sacrifice  appreciated  ? 
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IT  was  through  the  instrumentaHty  of 
Gilbert  IJoyd  that  Fernie  was  out- 
lawed and  a  warrant  issued  for  his 
arrest.  There  was  circumstantial  evi- 
dence only  to  prove  that  he  had  shot 
the  surly  old  hut-keeper  on  Rippleford 
out-station,  who  was  known  to  be  a  man 
of  no  friends  and  many  enemies,  and  who 
lived,  according  to  local  gossip,  in  con- 
stant terror  of  his  life  from  a  mate,  on 
whom  he  had'  turned  Queen's  evidence 
years  ago.  But  on  that  night  Gilbert 
Lloyd's  imported  mare  had  disapjwared 
from  the  paddock  at  the  out-station,  and 
was  known  to  he  in  the  hands  of  the  wild 
range-dweller,  who  had  lived  on  the  jxjs- 
sessions  of  his  fellow-men  for  so  many 
years.  There  was  m^ch  to  prove  that  the 
inn-keeper  had  disturbed  him  at  his  work, 
and  had  been  shot  in  the  back  while 
running  away  to  give  the  alarm. 

"  Fernie  might  be  a  bushranger  and  a 
dare-devil  at  the  best,  but  he  would 
never  shoot  an  unarmed  man  in  ihc 
back,"  said  his  supporters  in  the  district  ; 
but  they  were  a  shady  lot  themselves,  and 
Gilbert  Lloyd,  who  had  lately  bought 
Ripplefocd,  swore  that  he  would  rid  the 
district  of  the  outlaw,  who  seemed  to 
consider  that  a  stray  sheep  or  bvdloik  was 
his  due  so  long  as  it  came  from  the  rich 
folks'  flocks  or  herds. 

Gilbert  was  more  than  ever  keen  about 
this  matter,  because  lie  fancied  that  to 
accomplish  it  would  give  him  a  better 
footing  amongst  his  neighbours.  Ilefore 
he  had  come  to  the  district  he  had  been 
a  society  darling,  and  he  was  annoyed  to 
sec  that  all  his  town  acromplishments 
were  as  nought  in  the  eyes  of  the  silent, 
sunburned  young bushmen, simply  because 
he  couldn't  ride  through  timber,  and  was 


unlearned  in  buslicraft.  He  had  wooed 
and  won  the  beauty  of  the  di.slrict,  and 
he  was  unpleasantly  surprised  to  see  that 
she  was  commiserated  with  instead  of  con- 
gratulated upon  her  conquest.  Now  his 
chance  had  come  to  do  socnethinj;  which 
they  had  tailed  to  do.  The  stealing  of 
his  favourite  mare  had  enraged  him  be- 
yond expression,  for  I'"ernie  had  swaggered 
into  the  wayside  inn  bar  the  day  before 
and  asserted  laughingly  that  the  next 
lime  he  took  something  from  Ripplcford 
it  would  be  valuable. 

This  was  after  Lloyd  had  failed  to 
convict  him  of  killing  a  sheep  in  the 
river  paddocks  ;  its  skin  had  been  tanned 
and  forwarded  ti>  liini  by  a  half-witted 
black  boy  soon  afterwards.  Now  that 
chance  had  given  his  enemv  into  his 
hands,  Gilbert  us.'d  all  his  energy  and 
influence  to  convict  him.  Hlack  trackers 
had  come  up  from  I'oin-ettia,  and  a  first- 
class  detective.  Fernie  and  his  attendant 
sprite— a  young  Dawson  black  fellow- 
had  been  traced  to  a  rave  in  the  Barrier 
range,  and  the  police  were  drawing  a 
cordon  round  the  place.  U  was  annoying 
that  u[)on  the  very  night  that  the  capture 
would  be  made  Rose  Western,  his  fiancee, 
and  his  sister,  Maude  Lloyd,  should 
choose  to  arrive  by  coach  at  the  bush 
town.  The  capture  of  Fernie  would 
rouse  it  to  fever  heat,  and  the  girls  were 
safest  and  best  at  Rippleford.  There 
was  no  tine  to  escort  them  there  but 
Lloyd  himself,  and  it  was  with  a  feelmg 
of  annoyance  that  he  made  the  necessarj' 
arrangements  to  drive  out  with  them  in 
the  chill  of  a  spring  dawning  fri)ni 
the  bush  iiolel,  where  the  attendants 
scowled  uncomfortably  at  him,  and  the 
rough  servant-girl  refused  to  wait  upon 
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him,  and  openly  gave  her  opinion  of  his 
character  to  the  grinning  black  woman  in 
the  kitchen. 

To  add  to  his  worries,  Ben  Johnson, 
the  driver,  was  usually  drunk.  He 
climbed  to  his  high  seat  on  the  station 
trap,  with  cheerful  remarks  that  he 
**  hoped  the  ladies  would  'skuse  him,  but 
a  gentleman  had  to  drink  when  other 
gentlemen  shouted  for  him."  Rose  and 
Maude  (a  schoolgirl  just  grown  up,  and 
in  her  first  long  frock)  were  rather 
nervous. 

"  Had  you  not  better  take  the  reins, 
Gilbert  ?  "  said  Rose,  in  a  low  voice. 

Gilbert  could  no  more  drive  four  horses 
than  he  could  fly,  and  he  assured  the 
girls  that  Ben,  though  drunk,  could  drive 
far  better  than  the  average  man  sober ; 
and  he  was  right  to  a  certain  extent. 
While  in  the  cheerful  stage  Ben  could 
drive,  and  Rose  was  so  delighted  at 
seeing  the  road  which  led  to  her  old 
home — for  it  was  from  the  Westerns  that 
Gilbert  had  bought  Rippleford — that  she 
soon  forgot  her  fears.  Maude  was  far 
too  young  and  enthusiastic  to  worry,  and 
rather  enjoyed  the  sharp  turns  and 
swerves  of  the  big  station  waggonette. 

Although  she  may  not  have  realised  it, 
it  was  a  great  deal  for  the  sake  of  Ripple- 
ford that  Rose  had  accepted  Gilbert 
Lloyd,  and  she  had  enjoyed  the  congratu- 
lations of  her  Sydney  friends  and  the 
kudos  that  society  gives  to  the  girl  who  is 
making  a  good  match.  Gilbert  was 
good-looking  too  in  a  small,  fair,  dapper 
style,  and  Miss  Western  felt  at  peace  with 
the  world  as  they  flew  along  the  red 
scrub  road,  with  the  glorious  scents  of 
the  forest  around  them  and  the  freshness 
of  the  spring  dawn  to  fill  their  young 
hearts  with  the  wine  and  joy  of  living. 
And  Gilbert,  gazing  at  the  sweet,  inte- 
resting face  of  his  beloved,  was  fain  to  be 
content  also,  for  Rose  was  very  pretty, 
with  her  wavy  flaxen  hair  and  dark  eyes 
and  brows  giving  character  to  her  creamy- 
tinted  countenance,  for  her  beauty  was 
such  that  no  man  once  realising  it  ever 
forgot  her,  owning  an  attraction  quite 
apart  from  beauty  of  feature  after  all. 
Suddenly,  without  a  word  of  warning, 
Ben  Johnson  collapsed  in  a  heap  on  the 
floor  of  the  trap,  and  Gilbert  sprang  to 


his  feet  and  seized  the  reins.  -  "You 
brute ! "  he  said,  as  he  strove  to  get  the 
leaders  in  hand.  "  You  can  take  your 
cheque  and  walk  for  this."  But  a  loud 
snore  was  his  only  answer. 

"Don't  drag  them  back  like  that, 
Gilbert.  See,  you  are  pulling  the  leaders 
separate  ways,"  cried  Rose,  rising  to  her 
feet ;  "  and  you  haven't  got  the  other  two 
reins  at  all." 

Gilbert  grew  crimson  with  rage.  The 
horses  seemed  to  him  to  be  all  trying  to 
back  into  the  trap  at  once,  and,  to  add  to 
the  confusion,  Maude  began  to  scream. 

With  an  exclamation  of  fear.  Miss 
Western  tried  to  clamber  over  the  seat 
to  reach  the  tangled  reins. 

Being  a  bush  girl,  she  saw  the  extent 
of  the  danger,  and  she  realised  at  once 
that  Gilbert  was  helpless. 

"  Can  I  be  of  any  use  ?  " 

The  calm,  full  voice  rang  above  the 
confused  sounds  of  snapping  harness  and 
Gilbert's  excited  shouts,  and  to  Rose 
Western  the  very  notes  of  it  brought 
relief.  There  was  a  man  on  the  road ; 
he  had  materialised  from  empty  space, 
or  from  the  pine  poles  round  about.  She 
did  not  stop  to  argue  from  whence  he 
came ;  that  he  understood  horses  she 
knew  at  once  when  he  went  to  the 
scared  leaders'  heads,  and  quieted  them 
gently.  In  a  few  seconds  the  confusion 
ceased,  and  giving  Gilbert  the  reins  to 
hold,  she  sprang  to  the  ground  to  help 
the  stranger  repair  a  broken  swingle-bar. 

"  My  good  fellow,"  said  Gilbert,  noting 
the  man's  rough  bush  turn-out  of  mole- 
skin and  leggings,  "  I  will  make  it 
worth  your  while  if  you  will  drive  us  to 
Rippleford ;  my  man  is  useless,  as  you 
see." 

"Yes,  I  was  just  about  to  offer.  I'm 
camped  by  Scrubby  Creek,  half  a  mile 
back,  but  my  mate  will  look  after  things. 
You  don't  drive  yourself  ?  " 

"  What  the  devil  does  it  matter  to  you 
whether  I  drive  or  not  ?  I  don't  choose 
to.  You  will  be  well  paid  to  do  it,  my 
man,"  he  added  more  genially,  as  he 
noticed  the  stranger's  eyes  flash  at  the 
first  part  of  his  sentence. 

"  Yes,  I  shall  be  well  paid,"  said  the 
man  reflectively  ;  "  well,  all  aboard  ;  your 
leaders  have  had  too  much  com  to  be 
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patient  while  we  argue."  And  he  turned 
to  help  Rose  into  the  trap,  and  then  got 
in  himself.  "  Thought  I'd  catch  my  horse 
and  go  to  see  the  fun  with  the  police  and 
Fernie/*  he  volunteered,  as  he  cracked 
the  whip  and  whistled  to  the  team. 
**  Heard  the  little  miss  scream,  and  so 
followed  your  tracks,  and  here  1  am." 

**  I  hope  they  won't  fmd  him,"  said 
Miss  Western.  "  I  saw  Fernic  once 
when  1  was  a  little  girl  ;  he  was  the 
handsomest  boy  one  could  sec.  He  was 
living  with  his  adopted  jx^ople  at 
N(Tcnby  tlien,  before  they  quarrelled, 
and  he  ran  awav." 

Gilbert  turned  away  so  that  Rose 
should  not  sfc  his  face,  for  the  passion 
of  jralousy  had  transformed  it  terribly. 
That  was  the  key  to  Lloyd's  character, 
the  voice  which  swamped  all  his  finer 
feelings,  and  which  mastered  him  com- 
pletely. Ayearago  Rose  had  spoken  to  him 
of  Fernie,  and  had  used  the  same  words, 
adding,  "  I  would  love  to  meet  hiui 
again.  His  life  has  been  so  romantic, 
if  one  can  believf*  all, one  hears;  and 
he  is  so  very  handsome  —  an  ideal 
man." 

Gilbert  had  not  forgotten  or  forgiven 
her  word<J. 

**  Look  !  '*  whispered  Maude  ;  *'  it  seems 
to  me  that  our  new  driver  is  quite  too 
lovely  for  anything.  Watch  when  the 
wind  lifts  up  his  awful  old  hat-brim. 
Now  he  is  handsome.  Ouite  nuts  vour 
ideal  Fernie  into  the  shad(\  Rose." 

**  Rose's  ideal  Fernie  is  a  cowardly 
murderer,"  said  Gilbert  coldly.  **  Per- 
haps because  I  am  a  mere  man,  1  fail 
to  see  the  beauty  of  that  chnracter." 

*' Was  that  ever  proved,  Gilbert?" 
said  Rose.  '*  One  cannot  reconcile  it  at 
all  with  what  one  has  always  heard  of 
Fernie  Ericson.  I  admit  he  leads  a 
terrible  life,  but  I  do  not  think  he  would 
shoot  an  unarmed  man." 

**Well,  we  shall  see.  Vour  ideal  will 
swing  in  a  Sydney  gaol  before  the  year 
is  out  ;  the  chain  of  evidence  is  too 
strong  for  him,  and  the  Crown  are  doing 
a  good  work  in  ridding  the  district  of  a 
scoundrel." 

Rose    turned    pale.      "  How    awful  !  " 
she  said.     **  Suppose  he  did  not  do  it  ?  " 
•  Gilbert  laughed.     "  He  will  hang  for 


it,  anyway,"   he  said.     "  I,  for  one,  am 
fully  convinced  of  his  guilt." 

"  Fve  not  too  much  time,"  said  the 
driver,  suddenly  turning  the  horses  into 
the  scrub ;  **  there's  a  good  short  cut  to 
Rippleford  this  way." 

There  certainly  was  a  sort  of  path,  but 
so  overgrown  that  the  girls  had  to  bend 
this  way  and  that  to  escape  the  sandal- 
wood bouj^hs  ;  and  Rose  was  about  to 
remonstrate,  when  the  horses  were  brought 
to  a  standstill,  and  the  driver  turned  on 
his  seat  so  that  he  faced  them.  **  Now, 
hands  up,  all  of  you  !  "  he  said  cheer- 
fully. '*  Fernie  is  not  caught  yet,  you 
see."  And  he  whipped  a  revolver  from 
his  shirt,  and  covered  Gilbert  neatly. 
*'  I  don't  wish  to  hurt  either  of  you 
ladies,"  he  added  ;  "  but  neither  of  you 
must  move,  or  try  to  call  for  help.  My 
black  fellow  is  behind  us,  and  he  will 
watch  you." 

With  one  accord  the  terrified  girls 
looked  behind.  Yes,  there,  against  the 
trunk  of  a  sandalwood,  stood  a  tall  and 
rather  villainous-looking  aboriginal.  He 
was  also  armed,  and  the  restless  stamping 
of  tethered  horses  could  be  heard  now  and 
then  from  the  scrub  on  the  right. 

**  Down  you  get,  Lloyd !  And  make 
no  fuss  about  it.  You  can  keep  your 
hands  steady  by  handing  over  those 
notes  you  got  at  the  bank  this  morning. 
Be  (juick,  or  I'll  shoot.  If  I'm  to  swing 
for  certain,  it's  going  to  be  on  a  true 
charge,  anyway." 

Gilbert  turned  white,  but  his  especial 
fear  was  not  firearms  just  then.  Perhaps 
he  knew  he  would  not  be  shot  before 
the  girls.  Rose's  cheeks  coloured  faintly 
as  she  heard  his  defiant  answer : — 

**  Shoot,  then,  and  take  the  notes  ;  I'm 
not  going  to  give  them  to  you." 

"  Gilbert,  dear  !  Give  him  the  money," 
she  cried ;  "  it  is  nothing  beside  our 
lives.  You  coward  !  "she  added,  turning 
towards  the  handsome,  threatening  face. 
**  So  you  doshoot  unarmed  men,  after  all." 

Fernie's  face  flushed  hotly.  "  Every 
man  shoots  vermin  at  sight,"  he  retorted. 
"  That  man  has  given  his  time  and 
money  to  hounding  me  down.  I  admit 
he  began  the  chase  in  good  faith,  but  I 
know,  and  you  will  know  too  some 
day,  that  a  week  ago  he   received    the 
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clue  to  I  he  real  murderer ;  he  alone 
knows  of  it  beside  myself,  but  he 
suppressed  it,  and  I  can  prove  it.  Shall 
I  prove  it,  Gilbert  Lloyd,  and  break  a 
good  woman's  belief  in  you  ?  " 

Gilbert  did  not  ansv^er,  but  Fernie 
saw  the  look  of  agony  in  his  eyes.  **  Do 
you  expect  me  to  believe  that  ?  *'  said 
Rose  scornfully.  "  There  would  have  to 
be  proof  indeed  before  the  world  would 
take  the  word  of  an  outlaw." 

•*  Well,  you  may  be  right,  Miss  Western. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  let  him  off  with  a  lighter 
punishment  for  your  sake,  and  the  good 
words  you  spoke  for  Fernie  Ericson  this 
morning.  Here "  (he  shouted  to  the 
nigger),  "bring  the  rope  and  tie  this 
*  gentleman  '  to  that  sandalwood,  and  be 
quick  about  it." 

The  black  was  a  Hercules  in  strength, 
and,  in  spite  of  Maude's  cries  and  Rose's 
bitter  words,  Gilbert  was  dragged  from 
the  waggonette  and  securely  tied  to  the 
sandalwood.  Rose  had  tried  to  shout 
for  help,  but  Fernie  threatened  to  shoot 
her  lover  if  she  did  so,  and,  moreover, 
held  her  arm  securely,  while  he  gave 
directions  to  the  grinning  black  fellow  to 
cut  a  couple  of  -knotty  myall  boughs 
into  cruel-looking  switches. 

"  I'm  going  to  thrash  the  truth  out  of 
this  dandy  lover  of  yours.  Miss  Western," 
he  said.  "  You  are  too  good  for  his  kind, 
and  he'll  tell  the  truth  about  the  real  clue 
fast  enough  when  the  nigger  lays  the 
lash  on." 

**  For  God's  sake,  man,  don't,"  cried 
Gilbert.  "  Rose,  Rose,  stop  him  ;  I  could 
not  stand  it.  My  God!  I  shall  die!"  he 
shrieked,  overcome  with  the  terror  of  his 
position. 

"  No,  rest  assured  you  won't  die  ;  but 
I'm  going  to  bring  you  pretty  near  it. 
The  man  who  would  send  an  innocent 
fellow-creature  to  certain  death  for  a  spite 
alone  isn't  worth  killing.  Get  to  work," 
he  fmished,  turning  to  the  black,  who 
drev/  the  stick  through  the  air,  and 
brougl^t  it  down  on  Gilbert's  shoulders 
with  a  stinging  swish.  Rose  turned  sick 
and  faint,  and  Fernie  felt  her  sway. 
*'  Stop  I  "  he  shouted,  and  the  nigger  let 
the  stick  fall.  "  Look  here,  Miss  Western. 
I'll  let  your  fine  lover  off  on  one  condition. 
Will  you  both  agree  ?  " 


Rose  pulled  herself  together,  eagerly 
scanning  the  dark  face  above  her.  "  What 
is  it  ?  "  she  said.  "  He  shall  give  all  the 
money  he  has  ;  you  can  have  my  rings,  my 
watch — everything." 

"  No  ;  I  want  something  from  you  more 
precious.  I  want  you  to  kiss  me — only 
once." 

"  How  dare  you  ? "  cried  the  girl, 
striving  to  break  from  his  hold.  "  No  ! 
I  should  rather  die  first,  far  rather  and 
so  would  Gilbert.  You  have  promised 
not  to  kill  him,  and  vou  won't  break 
your  word,"  she  added  hastily. 

"  Oh  !  so  you  have  faith  in  an  outlaw's 
word  sometimes?  No,  I  won't  kill  him, 
and  our  friend  here  will  let  him  off  with 
six  more  '  lashes '  at  most,  if  you  refuse 
to  give  me  the  kiss,  which  will  let  him 
off  altogether." 

"Tell  him,  Gilbert,"  cried  the  girl, 
"  that  you  will  stand  those  six  blows 
rather  than  let  this  happen.  I  know  that 
he  will  keep  his  word,  and  I  would  really 
rather  die  than  give  him  what  he  asks. 
Don't  let  him  kiss  me,  Gilbert ;    don't." 

"  Really,  Rose,"  said  Lloyd,  fretfully, 
"  you  have  very  little  feeling  and  very 
little  love  for  me  if — if — let  us  end  this 
wretched  affair,  if  possible — the  ropes  are 
cutting  my  shoulders  in  pieces — you  are 
verv  heartless — Rose." 

The  girl  looked  round  wildly. 
*•  Maude,"  she  cried,  "  can't  you  wake 
Johnson  ?  Is  he  dead,  or  what,  that  he 
does  not  help  us?  " 

"Johnson  was  drugged  pretty  success- 
fully, and  won't  wake  up  for  some  hours 
yet.  No,  Miss  Rose,  your  only  hope  of 
escape  is  from  your  brave  lover.  Speak 
up,  Lloyd  ;  say  you  will  take  your  licking 
like  a  man,  and  let  the  girl  off." 

"Gilbert,  don't — don't  let  him  have 
the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  say  that 
you  let  him  kiss  me  to  save  yourself  from  a 
little  pain,"  said  the  girl  again.  She  was 
pleading  more  for  her  ideal  than  for  herself, 
but  Gilbert's  eyes  did  not  meet  hers. 

"  Don't  be  a  fool.  Rose,"  he  said. 
"  Do  you  think  I  want  the  brute  to  touch 
you  ?  it  would  hurt  me  more  than  it  hurt 
you  ;  but  you  are  not  the  girl  I  take  you  for 
if  you  allow  a  nigger  to  strike  the  man 
you  are  going  to  marry  soon." 

"Oh,  very  well,"  said  Rose,   with    a. 
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hardness  in  her  voice,  a  determination  in 
her  violet  eyes.  She  raised  her  face  to 
the  eager,  sun-browned  one,  and  did  not 
resist  when  Femie  drew  her  gently 
towards  him,  so  closely  that  her  flaxen 
hair  touched  his  rough  blue  linen  shirt, 
but  when  he  stooped  to  kiss  her  cheek, 
she  gave  her  lips  instead,  and  flushed  rose- 
red  at   his  warm  embrace. 

Gilbert  saw  it  all,  and  turned  as  white 
as  she  was  roseate. 

'*  And  now  you  must  go,  Fernie,"  said 
the  girl ;  "  take  your  horses,  and  seek 
safety.  The  police  shall  have  that  other 
clue  to-night ;  you  escaped  by  some  secret 
entrance  to  the  Limestone  Crag,  I 
suppose  ;  at  any  rate,  the  way  is  open 
before  you  now." 

"Thank  you,  Miss  Western,"  said  the 
man  humbly.  "  I've  been  a  brute  to  you 
and  yours  to-day.  Never  bother  about 
putting  things  straight ;  the  police  will 


know  the  rights  of  things  to-night  without 
words  from  you.  I  shall  be  glad  to  know 
that  your  faith  is  justified  when  you  gave 
me  credit  for  not  shooting  an  unarmed 
man,  as  it  will  be  directly.  Here,  you 
black  daisy !  untie  that  rope,  and  bring 
up  the  horses,"  he  added  roughly.  A  few 
minutes  more,  and  Rose  heard  the  sound 
of  their  horses'  hoofs  ringing  fainter  and 
fainter  down  the  rough  scrub  road. 
Gilbert  was  busily  shaking  Ben  Johnson 
into  sensibility. 

**  Come,  come,  Rose,"  he  said  loudly, 
but  uneasily.  *'  Cheer  up,  dear  heart. 
We've  had  a  bad  adventure,  but  have 
won  through  safely,  thanks  to  you." 
Rose  did  not  answer  save  by  a  look,  and 
his  own  ey§s  fell  before  her  gaze. 

Verily  Fernie,  the  Ishmael,  had  taken 
something  worth  stealing  from  his  enemy 
this  time,  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
girl's  pure  faith. 


A   BACHELOR'S   PLOT. 


By  R.   BLACK. 


BECAUSE  no  wifely  fmgers  care 
To  remedy  the  wear  and  tear 
That  time  and  labour  make  in  me, 
bachelor's  buttons  will  I  set 
Instead  of  fragrant  mignonette, 
And  thrift,  and  thyme,  and  rue  maybe. 

The  snow  of  age's  winter  drear 

Draws  nearer  with  each  coming  year  ; 
An  arch  of  "  Old  Man's  Beard  "  I  make 

To  typify  my  temper  gruff, 
Grown  with  each  lonely  year  more  rough  ; 

Snap-dragon,  touch-me-not,  I  take. 

My  garden  looks  a  little  queer  ; 

I  think  the  rose  of  love  might  cheer, 
A  blushing  queen  in  garlands  led  ; 

And  if  one  woman  I  could  find 

Contented,  amiable,  and  kind, 
I  think — I  think — that  I  might — humph! 


SCULPTURE    BY    MACHINERY. 


By  H.  WOOD  SMITR 


THE  story  of  Augusto  Bontempi  and 
his  remarkable  invention,  the  me- 
chanical sculptor,  is,  with  but  little 
variation,  the  story  of  almost  every  other 
great  inventor  and  his  work,  the  story  of 
a  long  struggle  with  the  forces  of  prejii-' 
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dice  and  jealousy.  It  is  the  story  over 
again  of  William  Lee  and  his  stocking- 
loom,  of  John  Kay  and  his  flying  shuttle, 
of  Hargreaves  and  his  spinning  jenny,  of 
Arkwright,  Crompton,  Cartwright,  and 
Jacquard,  all  of  whom  suffered  from  the 
attacks  of  workpeople  who  imagined  that 
the  machines  with  which  they  were  asso- 
ciated would  deprive  the  workers  of  their 
daily  bread.  Just  as  the  people  of  Leeds 
and  Blackburn  rose  up  in  fierce  resent- 
ment against  Kay  and  Hargreaves,  scat- 
tering their  machines  to  the  winds  and 
compelling  the  inventors  to  fly  for  their 
lives,  so  the  enraged  sculptors  of  Florence 
in  recent  years  threatened  to  destroy 
.\ugusto  Bontempi  and  his  mechanical 
sculptor,  and  forced  the  unhappy  inventor 
to  seek  a  refuge  in  another  city, 

Augusto  Bontempi,  a  young  Italian 
officer,  imbued,  like  most  of  his  country- 
men, with  a  passionate  love  for  the  arts, 
was  wont  to  pass  much  of  his  leisure  in 
the  studios  of  his  sculptor  friends.  Here 
he  watched  with  keen  interest  the  various 
works  of  art  as  they  slowly  assumed  form 
and  beauty  under  the  skilled  hands  of  the 
sculptors  and  their  assistants.  Here  he 
would  watch  the  gradual  building  up, 
piece  by  piece,  of  the  clay  model,  until, 
finished  at  last,  it  passed  into  the  hands 
of  first  one  assistant  and  then  another, 
and  was  slowly  and  laboriously  repro- 
duced in  marble.  The  work  fascinated 
the  young  enthusiast ;  and  whilst  he 
watched  and  waited  he  was  much  im- 
pressed by  the  immense amountof  labour 
entailed  in  the  production  of  a  statue,  or 
even  in  the  fashioning  of  a  simple  bust. 
Being  naturally  of  an  inventive  turn  of 
mind,  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  should 
be  quite  within  the  bounds  of  possibility 
to  design  a  machine  that  would  a(xom- 
plish  the  laborious  part  of  the  sculptor's 
task  equally  well  and  in  considerably  less 
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time.  The  idea  took  root  and  gradually 
malurpd,  but  it  was  not  until  after  years 
of  anxietv  and  constant  experimenting 
that  the  fruit  of  his  labours  in  the  form 
of  a  sculpture    niacliine    saw    the    light 

Setting  up  the  machine  in  Florence, 
Signer  llonteinpiconfidenlly  inviled  bnlh 
friends  and  critics  to  a  practical  demon- 
stration of  the  capabilities  of  his  ingenious 
invention.  That  the  machine  would  ac- 
complish all  and  more  than  was  claimed 
for  it  by  the  inventor  was  apparent  to 
all.  and  not  least  la  the  sculptors  of 
Florence.  TheFe  good  folk,  imaf-inini- 
that  a  machine,  capable  of  jiroducing  in 
a  few  hours  work  of  equal  merit  to  their 
own,  accomplished  only  after  weeks  of 
toil,  would  put  an  immediate  end  to 
their  existence  as  '.culptor;,  rose  up  in 
great  indignation,  and  threatened  to 
destroy  iKith  the  inventor  and  the  work 
of  his  genius.  It  was  by  no  means  an 
idle  threat.  The  agitation  against  Signor 
Bontempi  increased  in  strength  and  bit- 
terness as  the  existence  of  his  machine 


became  more  widolv  known  amongst 
those  whose  interests  were  thought  to  be 
injured  by  the  invention,  and  Signer 
Ilonlempi  quietly  and  wisely  removed 
both  himself  and  his  mechanical  sculptor 
to  Naples.  Here,  if  he  was  not  a  wel- 
ciime  visitor,  he  was  at  all  events  free 
from  actual  molestation,  and  it  was  not 
long  before   the  machine  was  again  at 

Still  things  did  not  go  well  with  the 
inventor.  Jealousy  and  prejudice  met 
him  at  everv  turn,  and  the  outlook  was 
anything  but  hopeful.  Fortunately,  at 
this  moment  Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle  came 
u]ion  the  scene,  and  realising  the  im- 
mense jiossibilities  of  the  invention, 
acquired  the  Kritish  rights  in  the  machine 
and  made  arrangements  fot  its  shipment 
to  Fngland.  In  due  course  the  machine 
was  set  up  in  a  studio  at  Itattersea,  but 
a  more  suitable  home  has  been  provided 
for  it  in  Soythwark,  and  here  quite 
recently  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
it  at  work,  an  experience  full  of  interest 
and  instruction. 
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lii-fore  describing  the  operations  of  the 
machine — or  rather  machines,  for  thpre 
are  several  now  at  work — it  would  be 
well  to  state  clearly  exactly  what  the 
mechanical  sculptor  will  not  do,  and  what 
it  is  really  capable  of  arromplisliiiif;- 

First  ofall,  then,  it  is  absurd  to  imagine 
that  the  sculpture  machine  will  ever  be 
utilised  to  produce  sculpture  direct  from 
life.     The  highly  coloured  word-picture 


accom|)lishpd  the  unhappy  living  model 
would,  for  hours  at  a  time,  have  to  be 
secured  by  numerous  head-rests  and  other 
ingenious  devices,  so  that  the  slightest 
facial  movement  would  l>e  impossible. 
The  strain  would  be  intense,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  it  would  be  almost  im- 
possible for  any  human  being  to  undergo 
the  severe  'physical  discomfort  that  the 
operation  would  entail. 


WHICH   THE 


drawn  by  an  enterprising  American 
writer  describing  with  realistic  inaccu- 
racy how  tlic  leaders  of  fashion  and 
beauty  in  London  society  are  now 
■' sculptographed '■  while  they  wait,  with 
the  same  facility  and  luxurious  comfort 
as  tlicy  are  pictured  by  fashionable  ]ih"to- 
grajihers,  is,  of  course,  n  freak  of  the 
imagination.  That  the  machine  itself  is 
i]u  ite  callable  of  dcung  this  is  true  enough  ; 
blit    in  order   that  such  a  feat  could  be 


Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  work  from 
a  model,  which  may  be  of  any  material 
— plaster,  marble,  tcrra-cotta,  bronze,  or 
delicate  alabaster.  Given  a  model  of 
some  kind,  the  machine  will  reproduce 
ill  duj>Ucalc  with  absolute  accuracy  of 
detail,  anil  with  asionishing  rapidity. 
Size  and  subject  arc  immaterial.  A  medal- 
lion, a  bust,  or  a  statuette  can  be  repro- 
diicrd  with  equal  facility,  it  beingsimply 
a  ijucstion  of  drills  and  of  the  accurate 
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THREK    HOURS 


adjustment  of  the  machine.  At  the  time 
of  my  visit  to  the  studios  two  medallions  " 
measuring  a  few  inches  in  diameter  hai 
just  been  successfully  executed,  and  lay 
side  by  side  with  the  model  from  which 
thev  had  been  perfectly  and  beautifully 
reproduced.  But,  as  a  proof  that  size  is 
no  object,  a  sculpture  machine  has  been 
laid  down  which  is  by  far  the  largest 
carving  machine  of  any  description  in 
existence.  It  is  capable  of  carving  a  block 
of  stone  or  marble  up  to  ten  feet  in  height 
and  five  feet  six  inches  in  diameter,  and 
up  to  twenty  tons  in  weight.  The  machine 
contains  several  very  clever  mechanical 
contrivances  for  raising  or  lowering  the 
tables,  also  gearing  the  two  together  for 
the  purpose  of  turning  columns,  spirals, 
and  fluted  work.  The  possibilities  of 
work  within  the  capacity  of  one  or  other 
of  the  machines  are,  therefore,  very  great. 
The  operations  of  the  sculpture  machine 
are  exceedingly  simple.  The  machine  is 
worked  by  hydraulic  power,  and  is  so 
beautifuUyconfrived  that  the  mechanism, 
which  weighs  several  tons,  is  operated 
by  means  of  small  levers,  and  from 
beginning  to  end  is  under  the  absolute 
control  of  the  workman  in  charge.  A 
glance  at  our  illustrations  will  afford  a 


better  idea  of   the  machine  itself   than 

pages  of  technical  description.  The  most 
noticeable  features  are  the  three  arms,  or 
"  pointers,"  which  are  placed  exactly 
opposite  to  three  small  revolving  tables. 
The  pointer  on  the  left  side  of  the 
machine  is  of  wood,  and  upon  the  table 
in  front  the  model  is  securely  fixed.  The 
other  two  arms,  corresponding  to  the 
wooden  pointer,  are  strong  steel  drills  or 
cutters,  which  revolve  at  the  tremendous 
rate  of  over  1,300  revolutions  a  minute. 
On  the  tables  opposite  each  of  these 
drills  the  blocks  of  marble  or  stone  are 
placed,  and  secured  in  the  same  maimer 
as  the  model.  The  only  movement  that 
is  then  possible  is  accomplished  simul- 
taneously by  the  three  revolving  tables. 

The  wooden  pointer  opposite  the  model 
and  the  two  steel  drills  facing  the  blocks 
of  stone  to  be  carved  work  in  perfect 
unison,  so  that  the  slightest  movement 
of  the  pointer  is  executed  instantaneously 
by  the  drills.  To  prevent  these  from 
becoming  overheated  and  useless  from 
working  at  such  high  speed,  a  thin  stream 
of  water  is  poured  constantly  upon  them 
during  the  whole  time  the  machine  is  at 
work.  The  water,  mixing  with  the 
stone  ground  into  a  fine  powder  by  the 
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drills,  runs  off  in  a  thick  stream  into  a 
trough  arranged  for  that  purpose. 

The  model  and  the  two  blocks  of  stone 
being  secured  in  position,  a  workman 
takes  his  place  in  the  raised  chair  at  the 
side  of  Ihe  wooden  pointer,  and  touching 
a  small  lever,  sets  the  great  machine  in 
motion.  Although  weighing  something 
like  four  tons,  the  machine  is  controlled 
hy  the  lightest  touch,  moving  to  the  right 
or  left,  forward  or  backward,  up  or  down, 
with  the  utmost  case  at  the  will  of  the 
operator,  who  guides  the  wooden  pointer 
— which,  it  should  be  explained,  does  not 
revolve  like  the  drills — slowly  over  the 
surface  of  the  model,  the  two  drills 
repeating  every  movement,  however 
slight,  of  the  pointer,  and  cutting  into 
the  two  blocks  as  though  they  were 
simply  wax  instead  of  stone. 

Slowly  but  surely  the  surface  of  the 
blocks  begins  to  take  form,  and,  the  bust 
or  bas-relief  having  been  roughed  out, 
the  large  drills  are  replaced  by  finer  ones, 
and  so  gradually  the  more  delicate  work 
in  the  model  is  reproduced  by  the  irresis- 
tible drills.     It  is  quite  impossible  for  the 


machine  to  make  the  s 


mistake  of 


cutting  away  too  much,  for  the  drills,  as 

explained,  work  in  perfect  sympathy  with 
the  pointer,  which,  apart  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  made  of  wood,  is  so  controlled 
that  it  cannot  go  below  the  surface  of  the 
model. 

The  mechanical  sculptor  is  a  very  rapid 
worker,  producing  in  a  few  hours  a  bust 
that  would  take  probably  six  weeks  to 
execute  in  the  ordinary  way  by  hand. 
Moreover,  the  important  fact  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  machine  produces 
in  duplicate.  After  the  machine  has 
done  its  work  the  sculptured  replicas  need 
only  to  be  rubbed  down  with  sandpaper. 
This  hnishing  touch  is  done  by  a  skilled 
operator.  Obviously  the  saving  in  the 
cost  of  production  is  very  considerable 
indeed.  Leaving  out  of  the  question  the 
quality  and  character  of  the  stone  em- 
ployed— which,  of  course,  varies  accord- 
ing to  one's  fancy  or  pocket — a  bust  or 
statuette  now  costing  £"20  to  £^0  to 
produce  can  be  executed  by  the 
mechanical  sculptor  for  less  than  half 
this  sum. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that  the 
laborious  work  of  "  pointing  "  a  block  of 
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A    CAI'lTAI.   SCUI.PTL'KEI*    l!' 

marble' from  Uie  artist's  plastei 
modf!  Van  be  t-si-vutK-d  by  tli 
"ith  jvcfcct  accuracy, 
and,  of  rourso,  in  con 
sidcriibly  less  time  tliai 
by  band,  in  Ibe  artist': 
studio — an    iniimrtan' 


ar  bronze 


minutely  measured,  and,  in 
accordance  with  ilie  nieasiire- 
inenls  thus  ascertained,  holes 
of  varying  depths  are  pierced 
in  the  block  of  stone  by  an 
assistant.  With  tliese  liole> 
as  a  guide,  the  assistant  after- 
wards carves  away  the  stone, 
and  so  gradually  "  roughs  out  " 
the  figure  ready  for  the  master- 
hand  of  the  artist  himself.  It 
goes  without  saying,  therefore, 
that  a  machine  that  will  do 
this  equally  as  well  as  by  hand 
must  necessarily  facilitate  the 
sculptor's  labours  and  increase 
his  output  a  hundredfold.  The 
machine  will  do  just  as  nmch 
or  as  little  as  the  sculptor 
desires.  It  will  "  point "  the 
marble,  "  rough  out,"  or  pro- 
duce the  complete  sculpture 
from  the  artist's  model,  and 
withal  it  never  destroys  the 
scul[)t(>r's  individuality.  And 
if,  perchance,  in  courseof  time 
lachine  should  prove  the  means 
igiiig  down  the  cost  of  works  of  art 
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there  will  be  undoubtedly  a  compensating 
increased  demand.  Thus,  while  things 
are  evened  up  in  this  way  for  the 
artist,  a  greater  number  of  jxiople  will 
benefit  by  a  change  of  conditions  which 
brings  within  the  reach  of  the  many 
the  beauties  and  delights  of  art  hitherto 
only  in  the  power  of  the  rich  to  enjoy. 

The  utility  of  the  mechanical  sculptor 
is,  however,  by  no  means  restricted  to 
the  production — or  rather  reproduction 
—of  works  of  art.     Its  greatest  influence 


will  probably  be  felt  at  first  in  ecclesias- 
tical and  architectural  ornamental  work, 
for  which  it  is  pre-eminently  adapted. 
Building  contractors  will  be  unable  in 
future  to  plead  cost  of  material  as  an 
excuse  for  the  erection  of  unsightly  and 
monotonously  plain  buildings.  And, 
while  the  machine  may  possibly  reduce 
the  demand  for  expensive  hand-sculp- 
tured work,  it  will  certainly  develop  the 
industry  by  immeasurably  increasing  its 
productive  powers. 


LOVE'S   KINGDOM. 


By  SYDNEY   HESSELRIGGE. 


MY  love  and  1  long  years  ago 
A  kingdom  had  beside  the  sea, 
Where  mighty  winds  did  shout  and  blow 
A  symphony  in  every  key  ; 
Our  hearts  were  ever  full  of  glee, 
And  at  our  feet  the  waves  would  fling 

Each  morning  a  new  melody, 
For  she  was  queen,  and  I  was  king. 

We  wandered  idly  to  and  fro 

'Neath  cliffs  w^liere  gulls  cried  eerily 
Their  ancient,  unforgotten  woe, 

Relic  of  some  dead  god's  decree  ; 

And  often  on  my  bended  knee 
I  listened  while  my  love  would  sing 

A  sweet  old  song,  so  sweet  to  me, 
For  she  was  (jueen,  and  I  was  king. 

Fine  sand  that  shone  like  silver  snow 

Was  carpet  fit  for  royalty  ; 
Our  halls  were  broad  and  cool  and  low — 

Sea-caves  where  wind-song  echoed  free — 

All  hung  with  green  embroidery 
And  many  an  ocean  offering  : 

We  gloried  in  our  high  degree, 
For  she  was  queen,  and  I  was  king. 

Envoi. 

We  lost  our  kingdom,  I  and  she, 
But  remnants  of  its  glory  cling 

About  us  still.     Oh,  glad  were  we 
When  §he  was  queen,  and  I  was  king  ! 


By  ROBERT   AITKEN. 


*'   //OICI,    m'sieu'",     exclaimed    the 

r  black  dwarf,  and  Tarrant,  look- 

ing  up    in    swift    surprise,    was 
aware  of  a  woman. 

She  stood  upon  a  great  red  rock, 
cameo-clear  in  the  glow  of  early  twilight 
against  tlie  steely  sky,  silent  and  very 
beautiful.  He  gazed  dumbly,  stu[»fied 
at  sight  of  her  in  such  surroundings. 

"  Don't  stare,"  said  a  sweet  voice 
reprovingly.     "It's  so  rude!" 

He  started  dazedly,  the  dwarf  behind 
him  gave  vent  to  a  horrible,  throaty 
chuckle,  and  it  was  borne  upon  his 
understanding  that  the  vision  had 
addressed   him. 

"Bon  soiV,  ma'm'setle,"  remarked  the 
black  man,  mouthing  the  words  in  negro 
fashion,  and  "  Ihn  soiV,  Citnvaillaiit," 
answered  she  most  courteously,  while 
Tarrant  was  cudgelling  his  brains  to  find 
fit  phrase  wherewith  to  greet  her. 

licfore  he  could  speak  she  was  gone, 
and  no  belated  energy  on  his  [)art  sufficed 
for  her  rediscovery;  the  wide  world  was 
once  more  uninhabited  save  by  himself 
and  his  follower. 

He  turned  angrily  towards  that  sable 
savage,  demanding  full,  complete,  and 
instant  explanation  of  the  incident,  but 
the  dwarf  disclaimed  in  dull  Sesuto  any 
liability  in  connection  therewith,  refusing 
to  trench  further  \i\>oa  the  French  vocabu- 
lary with  which  he  had  so  suddenly 
shocked  his  employer.  Tarrant  could  get 
nothing  out  of  him,  and,  the  idea  of 
clumping  him  over  the  head  with  a 
stone  proving  impracticable,  the  white 
man  turned  once  more  eastwards,  followed 
at  a  safely  respectful  distance  by  the 
grinning,  unri')K'ntant  black  one. 

He  pursued  his  way  unrejoicing,  with 
the  immediate  and  pressing  pur]>ose  of 
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picking  out  a  cam  ping 'ground  for  the 
night  before  the  scant  twilight  should 
fail  him ;  it  was  not  wise  in  those  daj-s 
and  on  the  wrong  side  of  Swaziland  to 
travel  triffingly. 

It  was  already  dark  before  he  could 
quite  make  up  his  mind  to  settle  down 
on  any  particular  spot,  and  even  then 
the  dwarf  protested  copiously  against  his 
decision.  The  deep-sounding  gutturals  of 
that  linguist  conveyed  nothing,  however, 
to  the  comprehension  of  his  master,  and, 
after  several  speeches,  he  set  himself  dis- 
contentedly to  olfsaddle  the  three  sorry 
steeds  of  their  cavalcade,  making  there- 
after such  preparation  as  was  possible 
for  dinner  and  bed. 

The  gloom  of  the  dead  day's  grave  was 
lightered  by  the  coming  of  the  stars. 
Paul  Tarrant  sat  down,  his  back  against 
a  rock,  to  scan  with  questioning  eyes  the 
black  liulk  of  the  mountains  that  loomed 
a  little  nearer  as  each  planet  found  its 
place.  The  cool,  soundless  African  night 
soothed  and  comforted  him  after  his  long, 
hot  day  in  the  saddle.  The  warmth  of  the 
dwarfs  great  cooking-fire,  the  grateful 
fragrance  of  his  own  pipe,  rendered  him 
pleasantly  drowsy.  He  puffed  contempla- 
tive clouds  into  the  cloudless  vault,  and, 
through  the  curling  smoke,  looked  fate 
in  the  face  unknowingly,  till  his  pipe 
went  out,  the  fire  died  down  for  lack  of 
fuel,  and  the  eyes  that,  looking  into  his, 
had  s|x>ken  to  him  mutely  were  swallowed 
up  in  space.  ■ 

He  rose  with  a  rush,  reached  in  a 
second  the  bush  whence  tliey  had  shone 
upon  him,  and  came  l>ack  hlccding  from 
its  embrace.  The  shred  of  white  linen 
ravished  from  a  woman's  clothing  by  a 
lustful  thorn  he  did  not  s^e,  but  the 
black  dwarf,  who  had  cat's  eyes  and  a 
busy  brain, saw  it, and  had  occasion  on  the 
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instant  to  cut  down  the  green  mimosa 
for  the  replenishing  of  his  fading  fire. 

Master  and  man  ate  thankfully  in 
silence,  and  with  prodigious  appetites, 
of  the  savoury  stew  the  latter  had 
evolved.  Thereafter  Tarrant  wrapped 
himself  about  with  a  great  kaross,  and 
lay  down  wearily.  In  five,  minutes  he 
was  fast  asleep. 

The  dwarf,  squatted  on  his  haunches 
by  the  fire,  gazed  frowningly  into  the 
red  heart  of  the  embers.  From  time  to 
time  he  fed  the  glow  with  dry,  smokeless 
wood,  and  once,  when  Tarrant,  turning 
in  uneasy  slumber,  shook  the  folds  of  the 
sheepskin  from  about  his  shoulders,  rose 
from  his  crouching  posture  to  cover  the 
white  man  carefully  from  the  keen  night 
air. 

A  very  villainous  figure  this  same  dwarf 
as  he  bent  over  the  unconscious  form  at 
his  feet,  a  nightmare  Caliban,  a  pitiably 
proportioned  parody  of  our  humanity,  an 
embodied  image  of  evil,  he  yet  looked 
down  with  exceeding  tenderness,  out  of 
deep,  bloodshot  eyes,  on  the  flushed  face 
of  the  sleeping  Englishman ;  then  he 
shook  him  gently  by  the  shoulder,  and 
Tarrant  started  up,  hand  on  hip,  to  glare 
wildly  into  the  darkness  about  him. 

"  Du  quinquina,'*  said  the  watcher 
laconically,  and  the  sick  man,  swallowing 
without  demur  the  tiny  tabloids  held  out 
to  him,  lay  down  again  contentedly, 
smiling  careless  thanks. 

"Useful  sort  of  beast !"  he  muttered 
sleepily  to  himself,  and  regained  the  land 
of  dreams. 

It  .is  a  theory — an  aesthetic  theory — of 
our  black  brethren  that  only  the  most 
perfectly  shaped  of  the  human  species 
should  be  permitted  to  survive  the  perils 
of  birth.  It  is,  moreover,  a  practice  of 
theirs  to  take  certain  steps  to  that  end, 
and  the  achievement  of  manhood  by  Paul 
Tarrant's  servitor  must  have  been  a  most 
unusual  feat,  not  unattended  by  very 
unpleasant  risks. 

A  pariah,  then,  amongst  his  own  folk 
in  consequence  of  his  deformities,  a 
patient  butt  for  the  untender  mercies  of 
the  wandering  takhaar  Boers  in  whose 
midst  he  perforce  dwelt,  a  sour,  sad, 
savage  creature,  he  had  attached  himself 
to  the  errant  Englishman  on  the  strength 
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of  some  kindly  word  thrown  him  by 
chance,  forgotten  as  soon  as  uttered  save 
by  its  recipient ;  he  had  followed  Tarrant 
faithfully  in  all  that  Ishmaelite's  subse- 
quent wanderings,  and,  despite  the  fact 
that  neither  could  understand  the  other's 
speech,  that  the  service  was  of  the  hardest, 
without  immediate  payment,  with  pros- 
pects only  of  the  most  remote,  remained 
well  satisfied  with  his  position. 

They  had  travelled  together  down  the 
Assegai  river  into  the  Ubombo  country, 
where,  rumour  had  it,  there  were  certain 
earthly  treasures  to  be  chanced  upon  by 
those  who  did  not  value  over-highly  their 
chances  of  living  to  a  ripe  old  age.  Of 
such  was  Tarrant,  and  he  had  set  forth 
upon  this  new  quest  desperately  hopeful, 
urged  on  by  vivid  recollections  of  a 
certain  north-country  parsonage  whence 
had  come,  from  a  more  than  scanty  source, 
the  meagre  financial  equipment  for  his 
venture  into  the  untilled  lields  from  which 
must  be  wrung,  at  all  hazards,  a  manifold 
harvest. 

In  the  far-away  home  there  were  hungry 
mouths  to  be  fed,  and  hungrier  hearts  to 
be  healed  by  the  early  acquisition  of  that 
competence  whose  long  deferring  had 
bred  in  him  sickness  of  both  body  and 
mind ;  he  tossed  and  turned  the  night 
through,  his  dreams  divided  between  the 
struggling  mother  in  the  smoke-sick 
Yorkshire  city  and  the  visionary  voice, 
the  swift  sweet  eyes  that  had  met  him  in 
a  desert  where  men  and  women  of  his  own 
race  could  have  no  portion. 

Malaria  weighs  heavily  on  mind  as 
well  as  body,  and  when  the  sick  man, 
waking  unrefreshed  to  the  hot  sun  of  a 
new  day,  saw  that  his  solitary  servant 
had  deserted  him,  he  communed  very 
bitterly  with  himself  concerning  the  black 
vice  of  ingratitude.  Then  he  arose, 
saddled,  at  great  pains,  his  three  stale 
steeds,  and  set  forth  into  the  void  alone, 
the  clangour  of  a  smithy  in  his  brain,  its 
fire  ablaze  beneath  his  eyelids. 

Daylight  made  clear  to  him  that  he 
had,  in  the  darkness,  pitched  his  camp 
under  the  shadow  of  a  sloping  shoulder 
which  abutted  from  the  foot-hills  in  whose 
kloofs  and  crannies  he  had  been  some- 
what aimlessly  interested.  He  had  not 
travelled  far   before  he  stopped  to  rest. 
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and,  as  he  threw  himself  down  in  the 
patchy  shadow  of  an  attenuated  bush,  he 
realised,  all  at  once,  that  he  was  very  ill 
indeed.  He  saw  mistily,  under  his  elbow, 
a  vein  of  dull,  virgin  gold  which  peered 
out  at  him,  naked  and  unashamed,  from 
the  blurred  grey  quartz  of  the  outcrop 
whose  long  spine  fell  away  before  him  in 
active,  undulating  waves.  Staggering  to 
his  feet,  he  found,  confronting  him  at  no 
great  distance,  a  long,  low,  rambling 
edifice,  an  unmistakably  comfortable, 
civilised  dwelling-house  where  none  such 
should  exist.  Out  of  the  earth  at  his 
feet  appeared  the  unmistakable  figure  of 
his  soulless  servitor  bearing  towards  him 
an  equally  unmistakable  breakfast-tray 
heaped  high  with  smoking  dishes. 

He  groaned  aloud.  The  dread  demon 
of  delirium  mocked  and  mowed  at  his 
shoulder.  An  abyss  of  darkness  engulfed 
him,  and  he  rolled  over  unconscious. 

Paul  Tarrant  was  carried  into  Si  loam 
feet  foremost,  and  lay  there  for  many 
days,  a  woman  watching  over  him  ;  but 
when  he  in  time  fell  free  of  the  fever  he 
was  left  to  the  ministrations  of  his  hired 
servant,  so  that  he  woke  up  one  night 
to  some  consciousness  of  the  grinning 
ebony  figure  which  leaned  over  him  with 
such  joyful  solicitude. 

He  lay  for  a  moment  gazing  about 
him,  wonder-stricken,  and  opened  his 
mouth  to  speak  ;  but  no  words  came, 
and  the  dwarf,  imposing  silence  by  a 
gesture,  rose  suddenly  and  left  the  room. 
A  tall,  grey-haired  man  in  a  well-worn 
suit  of  white  drill  was  presently  ushered 
in  by  the  stunted  negro,  and  Tarrant, 
looking  up,  discovered  a  friend  in  need. 

Roger  de  Guerin  was  equally  and  at 
all  times  a  missionary  and  a  gentleman. 
He  awaited  the  pleasure  of  his  unbidden 
guest  dumbly,  unwilling  to  ta.\  by  any 
personal  curiosity  the  small  stock  of 
strength  to  which  the  sick  man  had  to 
trust. 

Paul  was  very  weak.  He  was  also  very 
keenly  anxious  to  bo  strong  again,  since 
it  W.1S  apparent  that  some  at  least  of  his 
hallucinations  had  been  founded  on  fact. 
Much  also  dej)ended  u|)on  his  immediate 
action. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  he  .isked  in  a  whisper, 
without  wasting  time. 


•*  My  name  is  De  Guirin,"  replied  the 
new-comer  pleasantly,  "and  this  is  the 
mission  station  of  Siloam.  You  must 
not  worry  about  anything  at  present. 
You  are  in  good  hands.  Get  well  first, 
and  talk  after,  you  know." 

The  invalid  made  a  pitiful  gesture  of 
dissent.  "  I  «must — I  must  get  out  of 
this,"  he  said  fretfully.  "I  must  get 
out  of  this  at  once.  Where's  my 
nigger  ?  " 

The  dwarfs  flat  face  danced  in  the 
doorway,  and  the  missionary  signed  to 
him  that  he  might  enter. 

"  Tout  va  bien,  m*sieu*  ?  "  inquired  the 
monstrosity  hoarsely,  sidling  into  the 
room  crabwise. 

''Assez  bien,  Cceurvaillant,''  the  tall  man 
assured  him  in  a  low  voice. 

"1— I— I  don't  understand,"  Tarrant 
expostulated  feebly  from  the  bed.  "  Who 
— what — why  does  he  speak  French  to 
you  ?  Who  was  the  woman  I  saw  ? 
What  does  it  all  mean?" 

His  voice  died  away.  He  was  conscious 
of  an  exceedingly  bitter  taste  in  his 
mouth,  of  white,  fleecy  clouds  that  en- 
wrapped him  in  misty  slumbrous  cool- 
ness, and  of  nothing  more  till  he  awoke, 
twelve  hours  later,  sound  and  self-con- 
fident once  more. 

His  host  would  have  had  him  remain 
in  bed  for  a  time,  that  he  might  regain 
some  measure  of  strength,  but  he  felt 
that  he  could  not  lie  still  longer,  and 
refused  to  be  coerced  even  for  his  own 
good. 

His  black  man  brought  him  such 
clothing  as  he  could  muster,  and,  invest- 
ing him  therein,  led  him  once  more  out 
into  the  world. 

A  very  bright,  pleasant  world  it  seemed 
to  Tarrant,  lying  in  a  long  lounge  under 
the  deep  verandah  of  the  mission-house, 
where  he  had  been  deftly  installed  by 
the  voiceless  dwarf,  a  sunny,  smiling 
world,  inset  with  pleasant  prospects, 
sparkling  with  golden  opportunities. 
He  closed  his  eyes  with  a  sigh  of  con- 
tentment, and  did  not  open  them  again 
for  an  hour. 

Then  another  of  his  dreams  came  true, 
and  he  forgot  for  the  moment  all  things 
save  the  red  rock  in  the  desert  and  the 
woman  who  had  stood  thereon. 
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She  endured  his  gaze  for  a  brief. space 
before  she  spoke,  a  faint,  fugitive  colour 
lighting  up  her  face  the  while.  "  Good- 
morning,"  she  said  at  last,  laughingly, 
and  Tarrant  also  found  his  tongue. 

"  G — g — good-morning,"  lie  echoed, 
without  wisdom  ;  and  the  dwarf,  watch- 
ing from  a  distance  the  obvious  come- 
dietta, rubbed  his  hands  together 
between  his  crooked  knees,  chuckling 
hugely,  but  with  contentment. 

Tarrant,  overhearing  his  untimely 
mirth,  would  have  risen  to  correct  the 
misdemeanour,  but  the  girl  anticipated 
him. 

^^Avance  done,  Cceurvaillant,''  she  com- 
manded, **  et  chante-nous  quelque  chose  de 
gate.'* 

The  misshapen  black  man  shuffled 
forward  at  her  bidding,  and  stood  on 
one  leg  before  her,  scraping  in  the  dust 
with  his  disengaged  toes,  his  eyes  cast 
down,  a  picture  of  fatuous  confusion. 

He  was  by  no  means  a  picturesque 
person,  nor  was  his  grotesque  deformity 
at  all  redeemed  by  the  full-dress  costume 
he  had  donned  in  honour  of  the  occasion  : 
a  pair  of  very  wide  trousers,  fastened 
round  his  neck  by  a  leathern  strap,  were 
only  partially  eclipsed  by  a  morning- 
coat  whose  tails  swept  the  ground  at  his 
heels ;  the  sleeves  of  the  coat  and  the 
ankles  of  the  trousers  were  rolled  up 
many  times  ;  on  his  huge  head  he  wore 
an  infinitesimal  straw  hat  with  a  detach- 
able brim  absurdly  like  a  halo. 

"  *  Le  Taurcau  Noir,'  "  he  announced  at 
length  in  an  anguished  croak,  and  sang 
very  dolefully  forthwith. 

The  man  and  woman  on  the  verandah 
above  him  sat  for  a  time  in  silence, 
listening.  Their  eyes  met  for  an  instant, 
but  neither  smiled ;  and  from  that 
moment  one  of  them  put  her  trust  in 
the  other. 

"  Poor  Cceurvaillant  !  "  she  said,  very 
softly,  and  sighed. 

"  Why  do  you  call  him  Cceurvaillant  ? " 
Tarrant  asked,  in  a  whisper  that  he 
might  not  disturb  the  singer ;  "  is  that 
really  his  name  ?  " 

"  It  is  his  christian  name,"  the  mis- 
sionary's daughter  answered  simply. 
"  My  mother  had  him  christened." 

**  How    long   have  you    known    him, 


then  ? "       the     young     man      inquired 
curiously. 

"  All  my  life,"  said  Joan,  smiling.  "  He 
was  brought  to  Siloam  for  sanctuary 
when  he  was  born :  his  father  would 
have  killed  him — you  know  the  cruel 
custom.  1  wish  he  wouldn't  wander 
away  from  us  so  often.  Tm  afraid  that 
his  own  people  will  get  hold  of  him 
some  day,  and "  She  shuddered. 

"  He'll  be  all  right  as  long  as  he's  with 
me,"  said  Paul  stoutly.  *'  I  wonder  why 
he  let  me  camp  so  close  to  your  place  the 
night  I  fell  sick." 

"  He  begged  you  to  come  on  to  us," 
the  girl  asserted  surprisedly.  "  He  says 
you  wouldn't  pay  any  attention  to  him." 

**  /  don't  understand  his  outlandish 
jargon,"  Tarrant  exclaimed  in  an 
aggrieved  tone.  "  He  speaks  French  well 
enough,  but  never  a  sensible  word  have  I 
had  out  of  him.  I  suppose  the  beggar's 
too  proud  to  speak  anything  but  his  own 
thieves'  Latin  to  me." 

"  He  is  a  king's  son,"  said  Joan  gravely, 
as  if  the  fact  were  adequate  explanation, 
and  her  companion,  looking  up,  drowned 
all  his  plaints  in  the  cool,  dark  depths  of 
the  eyes  that  looked  so  honestly  into  his. 

Straight,  supple  limbs,  most  perfectly 
proportioned,  a  sunny  face  crowned 
gloriously  as  with  spun  gold,  a  soul 
unspotted,  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Joan 
de  Guerin,  the  missionary's  daughter,  but 
none  of  them  had  she  held  of  any  ac- 
count until  Paul  Tarrant,  the  adventurer, 
stepped  out  of  the  foot-ranges  into  her 
life.  Not  all  at  once  either  had  she 
ventured  to  avail  herself  of  the  goodly 
gifts  vouchsafed  her.  She  had  scanned 
the  stranger  very  closely  before  admitting 
him  to  the  sweet  sanctuary  of  her  maiden 
thoughts,  and  he  had  passed  creditably 
all  the  tests  at  her  command  from  the 
moment  when  he  had  sat  dumbly  in 
his  saddle  before  her,  to  the  supreme 
and  seldom-requisitioned  trial  of  the 
black  dwarf's  singing.  He  alone  of  the 
few  white  men  she  had  met  had  been 
moved  to  aught  but  mirth  by  its  inflic- 
tion, so  that  Joan,  the  beautiful,  wild, 
unsophi-sticated  Joan,  looked  very  grate- 
fully towards  him,  and  was  glad  that  her 
rare  smile  could  pleasure  him. 

He,  lying  back  in  his  chair,  gaunt  and 
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exhausted,  in  his  worn  riding-clothes, 
was  yet  of  goodly  presence — blue  blood 
had  gone  to  the  grimy  Yorkshire  parson- 
age— and  Coeurvaillant  the  unmusical 
paused  during  the  twentieth  verse  of  his 
ballad  to  roll  his  eyes  benignantly  upon 
his  two  friendly  auditors,  as  who  would 
say,  '*  Bless  you,  my  children."  Then 
he  went  on  with  verse  twenty-one. 

Roger  de  Guerin,  the  reverend,  was 
sorely  grieved  when  Tarrant  told  him  of 
the  purpose  to  be  carried  out  at  the  gates 
of  Siioam,  even  more  grieved  than  when 
Paul  demanded  of  him  permission  to  woo 
his  daughter. 

**If  Joan  is  willing,  Tarrant,"  he  said, 
when  the  young  man  had  spoken  all  that 
lay  in  his  mind,  '*  I  for  one  will  not  stand 
in  the  way  of  her  happiness.  I  have 
sometimes  felt  that  this  is  not,  perhaps, 
the  best  place  for  her,  and  I  think  I  can 
trust  you  to  deal  tenderly  with  my 
motherless  girl.  But  ah,  lad,  I  wish 
you  could  leave  the  gold  where  it  lies ! 
Thirty  years  of  my  life  and  all  my 
worldly  wealth  I  have  spent  in  sowing 
the  seed  here,  and  I  had  hoped  to  hand 
the  harvest  on  unspoiled  when  my  day's 
work  is  over.  A  mining-camp !  a 
mining-camp !  Take  everything  I  have, 
lad,  but  spare  me  that  if  you  can  !  ** 

Tyrant  thought  for  long  before  reply- 
ing, and  a  spasm  of  regret  wrung  his 
heart  as  he  answered ;  he  felt  very 
keenly  for  this  toil-worn  man,  whose 
house  must,  through  his  coming,  be  left 
to  him  desolate. 

"  1  am  afraid,"  he  said  sadly,  "  that  it 
must  be  all — or  nothing." 

De  Guerin  bowed  his  head,  and  pre- 
sently lifted  it  again  to  stare  upwards — 
at  the  stars,  perhaps. 

From  the  succour  of  Siioam  Tarrant 
emerged  strong  enough  in  body,  mind, 
and  estate  to  journey  westwards  again 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  due  title  to 
exploit  De  Gu6rin*s  tiny  vineyard. 

The  story  of  one  Naboth  ran  in  his 
mind  unpleasantly  while  he  kicked  his 
heels  about  the  corridors  of  corrupt 
offices  awaiting  the  tardy  acceptance  of 
such  bribes  as  he  could  offer,  but  he 
comforted  himself  in  the  writing  of  com- 
forting letters  addressed  to  the  big 
manufacturing  town  in  Yorkshire,  and, 


conscious  of  the  solace  these  would  carry 
to  the  patient  folk  at  home,  he  allowed 
good  and  evil  to  work  together  to  the 
end  ordained. 

Finally,  after  many  and  grievous 
delays,  he  turned  his  face  once  more 
towards  the  dawn,  journeying  back  to 
the  woman  who  awaited  his  coming. 

He  found  her  on  the  selfsame  rock 
whence  she  had  first  looked  down  upon 
him,  and,  under  its  cool  shade,  the  two 
exchanged  a  single  kiss  while  the  black 
dwarf  beamed  upon  them  unblushingly. 

Tarrant,  proud  and  all  but  penniless, 
had  not  dared  to  put  his  fate  to  the  test 
until  the  title-deeds  which  meant  so 
much  to  him  had  been  securely  sealed, 
but  motherless  Joan  was  woman -wise 
and  knew  well  what  awaited  her,  so  that 
there  was  no  weariful  wooing,  but  a 
quick  question  and  a  ready  reply. 

Not  until  they  passed  the  spot  where 
Tarrant  had  lain  down  despairingly  in 
ignorance  of  all  that  was  so  near  him, 
and  saw  in  the  distance  the  figure  of  the 
grey-haired  missionary  hurrying  towards 
them,  did  they  pause  to  think  of  all  that 
the  carrying  out  of  their  plans  must 
mean  to  the  lonely  worker  in  the  arid 
fields  about  them. 

Roger  de  Guerin  was  out  of  breath  ere 
he  reached  them,  but  spoke  at  once, 
saving  them  all  apology. 

"  Sehynga  has  heard  of  your  find,"  he 
cried,  omitting  the  greeting  they  ex- 
pected, "  and  has  sent  in  to  say  that  he 
will  not  allow  the  land  to  be  disturbed." 

Joan  turned  pale,  but  Paul  Tarrant, 
the  masterful  adventurer,  the  cool, 
careful  Yorkshireman,  laughed  grimly. 
It  seemed  to  him  useless  to  trouble  about 
such  a  trifle  as  the  assent  of  a  savage 
potentate  to  schemes  which  had  been 
approved  by  the  suzerain  power. 

*'  Sehynga  had  better  not  bother  me," 
he  said  slowly,  "  or  he  may  find  that  he 
is  running  his  head  against  a  rock  !  " 

His  sweetheart  smiled,  but  rather 
sadly.  She  knew  far  better  than  he  the 
nature  of  the  people  in  whose  midst  she 
dwelt,  and  even  the  brand-new  title- 
deeds  which  Paul  had  shown  her  so 
proudly  did  not  seem  to  her  altogether 
sufficient  for  their  purpose. 

She   sought  comfort  of  Coeurvaillant 
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the  faithful  while  the  two  white  men 
went  off  together  to  interview  the  mes- 
senger who  had  brought  in  the  word  of 
his  chief. 

The  dwarf  heard  her  out  in  silence, 
and  consumed  an  inordinate  spoonful  of 
snuff  before  he  spoke.  **  There  will  be  a 
price,"  said  he  calmly,  upon  deliberation. 

"And  who  will  pay  that  price?"  she 
asked,  turning  over  in  her  mind  the 
meaning  of  his  parable,  but  foreseeing 
nothing  of  the  truth. 

"  A/oi,  Cceurvaillant,**  the  misshapen 
creature  answered  unhesitatingly.  "  Je  le 
payerai  moi'meme/* 

"Quite  dotty!"  said  Paul  Tarrant 
when  she  told  him  later  of  his  servant's 
dark  saying.  "  The  price  is  paid  in  full, 
though  it  cost  me  a  pretty  tight 
squeeze.  How  d'you  think  you'll  like 
Yorkshire,  Joan  ?  ** 

It  was  a  far  cry  in  those  days,  however, 
from  the  well-ordered  security  of  the 
north  country  to  the  sunswept  solitudes 
of  Swaziland,  and  when  the  foretold 
trouble  came  to  Tarrant  he  felt  strangely 
helpless  against  the  power  which  opposed 
his  own.  The  first  adit  of  his  enterprise 
was  not  well  driven  when  there  arose 
suddenly,  out  of  the  darkness  of  a 
summer's  night,  a  very  formidable  host 
of  jet-black  fighting-men  who  pitched 
their  camp.upon  the  piece  of  ground  whose 
leasehold  he  held. 

He  went  out  to  them  at  dawn,  his  blood 
up,  and  bade  them  depart  with  all  sj^eed, 
whereat  they  laughed  consumedly. 

The  baleful  twinkle  of  their  camp-fires 
lit  up  the  loneliness  of  Siloam  for  a  long 
week  while  Roger  de  Gudrin  went  to  and 
fro  amongst  them,  to  no  purpose. 
Tarrant  would  have  sent  the  fiery  cross 
hot-foot  to  the  west,  but  the  missionary 
had  pleaded  with  him  for  his  people, 
and  the  man  for  whom  that  enthusiast 
was  to  sacrifice  so  much  was  waiting 
sullenly  the  outcome  of  a  more  peaceful 
policy. 

Joan,  wide-eyed  and  weary,  worked 
out  her  days  as  best  she  mighty  and  over 
all  brooded  Cocurvaillant,  the  comforter. 

He  even  condescended,  under  such 
circumstances,  to  loosen  his  tongue  to 
his  master  in  English,  speaking  encour- 
agingly to  that  impatient  prospector. 


"All  will  be  well,  m*sieu*,"he  assured 
Paul  eagerly,  "  if  you  will  give  me  a 
little  time — only  a  little  time  longer  till 
the  king  comes." 

"  Oh,  rot !  "  said  Tarrant  rudely,  and 
walked  away. 

The  dwarf  turned  wistfully  to  Joan, 
and  smiled  very  hideously. 

"  Monsieur  s*ennuie,''  he  said,  apolo- 
gising, and  the  girl  made  shift  to  return 
his  smile. 

Copurvaillant  had  sealed  with  his 
approval  the  betrothal  between  herself 
and  Paul.  He  knew  moreover  that  the 
undisturbed  possession  of  quite  a  small 
patch  of  ground,  otherwise  worthless, 
would,  in  some  mysterious  way,  provide 
for  their  happiness,  and,  while  sym- 
pathising vaguely  with  the  single  i)urpose 
in  which  Roger  de  Guerin's  life  had  been 
spent,  *had  yet  no  great  faith  in  its 
achievement  ;  he  understood  his  own 
people  too  well. 

The  easily  foreseen  uprootmg  of  Siloam 
did  not  therefore  weigh  over-heavily 
on  his  conscience,  and  when  it  was 
whispered  abroad  that  the  king  him- 
self had  come  to  the  camp  he  went 
forth  boldly  to  beard  that  important 
personage. 

In  the  evening  he  came  again  to  Joan, 
and  spoke  soothingly. 

"  All  is  well,  ma'm'sello,"  he  assured 
her.  "  The  king,  my  father,  has  fixed  the 
price,  and  it  is  but  little.  I,  Cocurvail- 
lant, brought  you  this  man  ;  it  is  meet, 
therefore,  that  1  should  pay  the  lobola. 
To-night  I  start  upon  a  journey — and  1 
go  willingly — that  the  land  may  be 
vours.     Adieu,  ma  m' seller 

"  Au  rimvy  Cccurvaillant*'  said  Joan, 
who  had  a  racking  headache. 

The  night  passed  noisily,  and  the 
anxious  folk  within  the  mission  station 
looked  out  upon  a  new  world  at  dawn. 
Dead  fires  and  dry  bones  alone  remained 
to  mark  the  spot  whereon  the  powers  of 
darkness  had  been  encamped.  The  cool 
morning  was  undisturbed  save  bv  the 
wheeling  vultures  which  hovered  over 
the  deserted  cantonments.  The  army  of 
occupation  had  mel'ed  away  as  silently 
as  it  had  sprung  up  ;  peace,  white- winged, 
overhung  the  visible  world. 

Paul  Tarrant  went   forth  alone  to  spy 
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out  the  land,  and,  stumbling  over  a  dark 
heap  in  the  heart  of  his  possessions,  saw 
suddenly  the  price  which  had  been  paid 
for  his  happiness  ;  he  turned  away  sickly, 
and,  sitting  down,  put  his  head  on  his 
two  hands. 

He  carried  Cceurvaillant  back  to  the 
mission  so  shrouded  in  a  blanket  that 
tlie  others  should  see  nothing  of  what 
had  befallen,  but  (lie  precaution  was 
needless.      Itoih    Joan  and    her    father 


knew,  only  too  well,  the  reason  for  the 

covering. 

They  laid  the  poor  body  to  rest  in  the 
first  adit  of  the  mine  it  had  purchased 
so  royally  for  them,  engraving  on  a  stone 
above  it  the  name  by  which  it  had  been 
known  to  them  and  a  single  line  which 
said:  "Greater  love  hath  no  man  than 
this." 

Then  they  went  away  silently  from 
where  the  king's  son  lay. 
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ONE  of  the  signs  of  tlie  times  to 
which  those  who  would  have  us 
liirn  .Tway  from  city  life,  as  we 
have  hitherto  turned  to  it,  point  as  evi- 
dence bearing  out  their  contention  that 
mankind,  at  heart,  yearns  increasingly 
for  a  more  wholesome  existence,  is  the 
large  recent  demand  for  those  volumes 
which  are  classed  as  "nature  books." 
The  argument  no  doubt  lias  a  certain 
value  ;  we  may  at  least  believe  that  such 
books  are  written  because  there  is  a 
demand  for  them.  None  the  less  we 
cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  plain  fact 
that  it  is  photography  and  the  multipli- 
cation of  those  processes  known  generally 


as  "photo-engraving"  which  have  had 
much  to  do  with  enlarging  the  number 
of  open-air  books.  Many  of  these  books 
can,  with  the  best  will  in  the  world  to 
believe  the  contrary,  be  placed  in  no 
higher  category  than  that  of  the  senti- 
mental picturesque,  a  less  debased  form 
of  that  mild  emotionalism  which  was 
pandered  to  by  the  "  books  of  beauty  " 
so  popular  during  the  earlier  half  of  the 
last  century,  but  still  of  the  same  and  no 
other  kind. 

But  because  many  of  the  nature-books 
of  to-day  are  trivial,  it  cannot  by  any 
means  be  affirmed  that  the  entire  class  is 
valueless.    Some  are  strictly  serious  and 
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scientific,  others  serious  and  dull,  but  yet 
others  both  seriously  scientific  and  also 
full  of  illumination. 

Few  books  are  capable  of  greater  charm 
than  these  last.  They  are  entirely  true, 
transcripts  from  nature  as  it  is,  but  yet 
infused  with  the  charm — a  species  of 
sentiment — attainable  only  by  those  who 
write  out  of  the  fulness  of  a  fine  en- 
thusiasm. Although  strictly  confined 
within  the  bounds  of  that  responsibility 
which  comes  of  accurate  knowledge,  the 
pens  of  authors  in  this  kind  flow  gently 
and  pleasantly,  and  the  books  read  so 
easily  that,  in  the  best  cases,  we  quite 
forget  that  the  pages  are  filled  with  con- 
centrated knowledge,  often  knowledge  of 
the  driest  kind. 

Again,  this  class  of  out-of-doors  book 
is  capable  of  subdivision.  Some  chro- 
nicle minutiae,  doings  and  observations 
among  birds,  beasts,  and  plants.  They 
are  records  of  evidence.  Others  are  more 
strictly  technical  and  scientific,  of  less 
wide  appeal,  but  of  wider  scope,  also 
more  instructive  and  more  difficult  to 
write  well.  The  best  of  them  popularise 
science,  that  is  real  knowledge,  in  the 
only  right  way.  While  maintaining  that 
accuracy  of  statement  and  careful 
marshalling  of  evidence  which  is  the  root 
of  the  scientific  spirit,  they  state  their 
cases  and  conclusions  in  untechnical 
language.  By  them  the  simplest  lover 
of  nature,  as  it  may  be  observed  on  any 
walk  in  the  country,  has  the  sphere  of 
his  interest  enlarged  a  thousandfold,  for 
while  the  old  phenomena  that  he  sees 
retain  all  their  charm,  they  are  invested 
with  a  new  interest  through  the  fact  of 
their  relation,  now  realised,  to  the  laws 
of  their  origin  and  existence. 

Such  books,  again,  are  of  practical  use  to 
those  who,  not  content  with  merely  ob- 
serving the  beauties  of  nature,  desire  to 
reproduce  natural  scenery  and  objects 
with  the  pencil  or  brush.  For  a  man 
may  have  a  great  talent  in  this  kind  and 
yet  deserve  no  consideration  as  an  artist, 
nor  paint  pictures  which  are  in  any 
sense  a  truthful  transcript  of  that  which 
they  would  represent,  unless  he  has  also 
the  power  to  perceive  and  trace  the  im- 
mutable laws  which  govern  the  mutable 
and  elusive  features  which  the  great  face 


of  nature  oflFers  to  his  eyes  in  ever-dazzling 
change  and  succession.  Men  with  artistic 
gifts  are  often  lacking  in  the  ability  to 
reason  out  the  simple  rules  governing  the 
likeness  and  dissimilarity  clearly  appre- 
hended by  their  eyes.  The  author  of  a 
book  which  can  thus  amend  their  imper- 
fect vision  therefore  needs  very  particular 
qualities  of  mind  and  powers  of  present- 
ment. In  particular  he  needs  to  be  able 
to  illustrate  his  theories  in  practice,  to 
show  that  his  version  of  the  right  manner 
in  which  to  represent  a  natural  object  is 
right  when  carried  into  practice.  In 
many  cases  it  might  almost  be  said  that 
the  camera  alone  has  made  this  possible, 
since  few  indeed  are  those  who,  like 
Ruskin,  have  little  less  aptitude  for  the 
pencil  than  the  pen. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  a  photo- 
graph presents  an  exact  image  of  a  natural 
scene  as  it  appears  to  the  human  eye,  and 
as  therefore  it  is  the  artist's  task  to  repre- 
sent it.  But  the  camera  will  snatch  a 
record  of  those  fleeting  scenes  which  no 
brush  can  set  down.  The  virtue  of  a 
photograph  is  rigid  accuracy  and  detail ; 
the  virtue  of  a  painting  is  truthful 
generalisation  and  sympathetic  interpre- 
tation. The  camera  will  never  displace 
the  brush.  It  can  be  used,  and  should  so 
be  used,  to  correct  the  theory  and  practice 
of  artists  in  the  matter  of  interpretation 
and  representation,  and  the  theory  of 
observers  based  upon  incomplete  under- 
standing of  a  transitory  phase,  or  too 
rapid  deductions  from  imperfect  premises. 
Such  a  sentence  as  this  may  seem  tanta- 
mount to  a  declaration  that  volumes  of 
the  kind  must  be  intolerably  dull.  They 
are,  however,  the  reverse.  Truth  is  often 
stranger  than  fiction,  but  the  dullest 
natural  landscape  presents  more  food  for 
reflection  and  admiration  than  the 
cleverest "  ideal  landscape  "  of  the  most 
brilliant  artist. 

Mr.  Wyllie,  the  well-known  artist, 
recently  published  a  book  which  served 
to  demonstrate  how  inaccurate  was  the 
general  practice  of  artists  in  regard  to 
perspective.  An  artist,  even  though  he 
be  a  pre-Raphaelite,  does  not  of  course 
pretend  that  his  picture  is  a  photo- 
graphically accurate  record  of  the  scene 
or  person  which  it  represents,  for  the  art 
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of  painting  can  only  suggest  the  impres- 
sion of  nature  to  our  eyes  by  obedience  to 
certain  conventional  laws.  The  task 
before  the  artist  is  to  do  for  every  person 
who  looks  at  his  picture  what  that  per- 
son's own  eyes  would  do  for  him  were 
he  looking  directly  at  the  scene.  The 
photograph  of  a  landscape  does  not 
always  do  this,  nor  should  any  photo- 
graph of  a  scene  be  used  as  a  minute  test, 
point  for  point,  of  a  painting  of  the  same 
scene.  But  photographs,  and  the  more 
the  better,  may  properly  be  used  to  test 
how  far  an  artist's  i)ractice  agrees  with 
the  laws  of  perspective  and  other  similar 
rules  governing  the  translation  of  natural 
objects  into  terms  of  inanimate  and,  as 
one  may  almost  say,  unnatural  paint. 

Mr.  Wyllie's  book  dealt  with  perspec- 
tive in  all  kinds,  and  was  essentially  a 
manual  for  the  artist.  A  more  recent 
book  in  the  same  class  is  less  strictly  an 
artists'  manual,  although  a  wise  artist, 
who  paints  scenery  in  which  he  is  called 
upon  to  reproduce  any  form  of  water,  may 
learn  much  from  a  perusal  of  its  pages. 
Nothing  in  nature  is  at  once  so  elusively 
and  constantly  beautiful  as  water,  nor 
more  frequently  met  with.  In  the  lucid 
and  fascinating  pages  of  his  volume 
**  Light  and  Water  "  Sir  Montagu  Pollock 
therefore  deals  with  a  subject  charm- 
ing in  character  and  of  universal 
appeal,  as  it  is  also  one  of  the  most 
difficult  which  can  be  chosen  when  the 
question  is  to  show  how,  like  evrrytliing 
else  in  the  world,  its  every  aspect  and 
problem  are  subject  to  and  explainable  by 
the  driest  and  most  rigid  of  rules. 

Water  is,  in  itself,  a  sufficiently  unstable 
substance.  It  may  be  said  that  its  surface, 
whether  in  pool,  river,  or  sea,  is  never  at 
rest.  Its  aspects  are  therefore  always 
varying,  both  in  respect  of  form  and  of 
colour.  But  while  water  has  forms  and 
colours  of  its  own,  it  also  exhibits  reflected 
colours  and  forms.  The  changing  colours 
and  clouds  on  the  sky  above,  the  banks 
and  all  things  upon  them,  are  mirrored 
in  its  surface,  and  while  it  veils  the  forms 
and  colours  of  objects  beneath  the  same 
surface,  it  does  not  hide  them.  For  this 
reason  a  question  of  reflections  becomes 
more  complex  when  the  surface  on  which 
they  appear  is  water,  and  not  a  simple 


mirror.  All  these  forms  and  colours 
water  mingles  and  varies,  whether  by 
admixture  with  its  own  forms  and 
colours,  or  by  subjecting  the  forms  and 
colours  of  the  objects  reflected  in  it  to 
the  numberless  variations  due  to  the  in- 
cessant series  of  waves  and  ripples  which 
disturb  its  surface.  W^ater  is  at  once 
translucent,  transparent,  and  possessed  of 
a  polished  surface  capable  of  producing 
reflections  ;  it  has  inherent  and  reflected 
colour  ;  it  has  its  own  forms  and  their 
shadows,  reflects  other  forms  and  shadows, 
and  mingles  one  and  all  together. 

A  water  surface  has  vet  one  further 
quality.  A  man  has  two  eyes.  F.ach 
sees  a  scene  from  a  dilTerent  aspect,  and 
the  two  views  combine  to  form  a  single 
image  of  the  whole.  If  we  can  imagine 
that  the  surface  of  a  pool  is  a  face,  then 
this  face  views  surrounding  objects  with 
a  myriad  eyes.  It  is  the  face  of  a  very 
Argus,  for  every  ripple  and  hollow  views 
the  scene  upon  which  the  face  looks 
from  a  dilTerent  angle. 

Again,  modify  this  idea  somewhat. 
The  surface  of  a  pool  is  an  eye.  But  an 
eye  is  also  a  mirror.  When  a  man  looks 
into  the  eye  of  another  man  he  sees  the 
reflection  of  his  own  face  as  a  single 
image  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  when 
he  looks  into  a  glass  mirror.  But  the 
eye  which  is  the  surface  of  a  pool 
possesses  a  myriad  eyes  within  its  eye. 
Wiien  then  we  look  into  tlieeyeof  a  pool  of 
water,  we  see  endless  duplicated  reflections, 
or  rather  endless  partial  reflections,  of  the 
same  object  as  viewed  from  an  endless 
number  of  angles,  but  not  one  of  them 
all  is  the  same  as  our  own  "  angle  of 
vision." 

Vet  here,  as  always  in  nature,  we  are 
not  face  to  face  with  chaos,  but  with 
perfectly  regular  and  ordered  phenomena. 

A  man  discovers  the  nature  of  an  object 
which  he  is  touching  by  direct  physical 
contact,  but  the  act  of  sight  is  the  reverse 
of  direct,  being  dependent  upon  the  in- 
cidence on  the  seer's  eyeballs  of  rays 
of  light  emanating  from  the  body 
seen.  Some  few  bodies  are  self-luminous, 
emit  light  from  their  prop)er  nature  in 
the  guise  of  light-rays.  But  objects  of 
this  kind  are  rare,  and  sight  mostly 
depends    upon  external   illumination   of 
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the  object  seen.  Tims,  if  we  light  a 
candle  in  a  daik  room,  the  actual  candle- 
flame  emits  rays  of  light  propriA  naturd  ; 
but  we  sec  the  candle,  candlestick,  and 
all  adjacent  objects,  thanks  to  the  beams 
radiating  from  the  burning  wick. 

Light-rays,  emanating  from  whatever 
source,  travel  in  direct  lines,  quite  straight 
from  point  to  point,  being  thus  a  natural 
example  of  Euclid's  definition  of  a  straight 
line.  These  rays  are,  however,  deflected 
from  their  would-be  direct  course  by  such 
objects,  interposed  in  that  course,  as  do 
not  admit  of  their  passage  through  them. 
In  certain  cases,  such  interposed  objects 
possess  a  highly  polished  surface  such  as 
reflects  the  rays  of  light,  or  bends  them 
back,  almost  in  their  enlitety.  Every 
one  of  the  reflections  to  be  seen  in  a 
mirror,  as  also  the  surface  of  water,  is 
apprehended  by  the  human  eve  through 
the  medium  of  such  reflected  rays,  and 
when  we  once  grasp  the  law  that  a  ray 
always  leaves  the  reflecting  surface  at  an 
angle  equal  to  that  of  its  incidence — i.e., 


on  a  line  the  angle  between  which  and 

the  reflecting  surface  is  equal  to  the  angle 
made  with  that  surface  by  the  line  on 
which  the  ray  arrived  to  strike  it — the 
apparent  chaos  of  the  reflections  visible 
on  the  surface  of  a  pool  of  water  suddenly 
becomes  a  beautifully  simple  problem  of 
dry  fact. 

To  further  simplify  this  idea,  suppose 
that  a  ray  of  light  can  be  projected  upon 
a  polished  surface  from  a  point  absolutely 
perpendicular  to  that  surface.  The  re- 
flected ray  will  then  be  bent  back  on  the 
same  line  as  that  on  which  the  direct 
ray  arrived  at  the  surface.  But  if  the 
ray  be  now  supposed  to  arrive  on  a  line 
making  an  angle  of  ten  degrees  with  this 
imaginary  perpendicular,  and  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  it,  the  reflected  ray  will 
be  sent  back  at  an  angle  of  ten  degrees 
on  the  left  side  of  the  perpendicular,  i.e., 
at  an  angle  of  eighty  degrees  with  the 
reflecting  surface  in  both  cases.  This 
rule  is  sufficiently  simple,  and  so  is  the 
corollary  to  it  r  that  in  a  plane  reflecting 
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surface,  such  as  a  flat  mirror,  there  can 
be  only  one  image  of  a  point.  This 
image,  of  course,  appears  (to  our  eye)  as 
far  behind  the  reflecting  surface  of  the 
mirror,  or  below  that  of  the  water,  as 
the  reflected  point  is  above  that  surface, 
although  the  downward  light-rays  are, 
of  course,  bent  back  from  tliat  surface, 
and  not  from  a  point  below  it.  But  as 
nature  is  not 
an  experimen- 
tal laboratory, 
and  as  nature's 
mirror  is  the 
never  -  resting 
substance 
called  water, 
the  surface  of  a 
pool  usually 
alfordsa  lesson 


9> 

of  which  accompany  this  paper.  To 
understand  the  why  and  wherefore  of  the 
images  there  shown  wiU  constitute  an 
introduction  to  one  of  the  most  Fascinating 
bye-wa)s  in  the  field  of  outdoor  obser- 
vation, one  particularly  profitable  since 
if  can  be  followed  in  the  London  parks 
or  wherever  there  is  a  pool  or  stream  as 
well  as  though  one  wandered  by  the  shores 
of  the  great 
lakes.  The 
limits  of  this 
piiper  make  a 
full  statement 
iible, 
but  it  .  will 
have  served 
ts   purpose  if 


kind 


of 


lections 
other  than  per- 
fectly regular 
ones. 

Here  we 
must  pause  for 
a  note.  When 
we  speak  of 
the  reflections 
visible  in  a 
pool  of  water. 
we  use  this 
term  to  denotf 
the  scene  dis- 
played to  our 
eyes  upon  the 
water  surface, 
which  is  very 
different  to  the 
original  scene 
ai  Iwheld  by 
us  from  the 
same      stand- 

flecied  scene  co 
scene,  b"th  lieini 


to  further   i 
quiry  ' 


1  their 


the 


I  fromonf  stand- 
pi«iit,  only  when  the  eyes  uf  an  observer 
standing  at  that  jxunt  are  on  an  exact 
level  with  the  reflecting  surfacf. 

The  way  should  now  be  clear  for  us  to 
proceed  to  something  more  tangible  than 
generalisations,  and  this  may  l>e  best 
done  bv  taking  a  few  selected  cases 
shown  in  the  photographs,  reproductions 


account. 
A  plane  re- 
flecling  sur- 
face, such  as 
a  mirror  or  the 
surface  of  an 
unruffled  pool, 
can  only  pre- 
sent one  image 
of  a  fixed 
point,  though 
the  aspect  and 
completeness 
of  this  image 
as  seen  by  an 
observer's  e>e 
will  vary,  just 
as  the  view  of 
the  original 
object  varies, 
according  to 
the  position 
relative  to  the 
reflecting  sur- 
face or  objwt  occujiicd  by  the  observer. 
The  difference  between  the  reflection  and 
the  direct  view  depends  in  such  a  case  upon 
the  height  of  the  observers  eye  above  the 
water  surface  upon  which  the  image  of 
the  object  is  projected,  the  image  being, 
of  course,  inverted,  i.e.,  appearing  upside 
down,  as  it  would  appear  to  us — if  we 
consider  the  reflecting  surface  to  be  merely 
an  opening  through  which  the  image  is 


forejjround  by  a  Ihi 
i\i>ul(l  not  appear  q 
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viewed  as  if  it  were  a  solid — did  we  stand 
as  far  below  this  0[«ning  as  tlie  object 
is  itseif  situated  above  us.  The  more 
obliquely  our  gaze  falls  upon  the  reflecting 
surface,  the  more  nearly  does  the  rcllection 
of  a  landscape  resemble  (he  actual  view  ; 
i.e.,  the  two  would  appear  as  exact 
duplicates  were  our  eyes  at  the  very 
level  of  the  water. 

This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  first  view 
on  page  R7.  The  camera  was  placed 
near  the  water,  and  the  difference  in 
perspective  between  the  landscape  and 
its  reflected  image  is  therefore  very  small, 
as  may  be  tested  by  inverting  the  i>age 
upon  which  the  reproduction  is  printed. 
Such  an  inversion  of  the  print  presents 
the  view  which  would  apjjear  to  tiie  eye 
of  an  observer  standing  vertically  liclow 
the  surface  of  the  water  on  which  the 
reflectionisprojected.  This  [licturc, again, 
if  ai)holograph  reproduced  colour,  would 
aSord  a  valuable  object-lesson  in  the 
"colour  of  water." 

When  a  ray  of  light  strikes  the  surface 
of  water,  the  greater  pari  of  this  light  is 


reflected  at  an  angle  of  the  nature  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken,  and  this 
reflected  portion  of  the  incident  light  is 
the  agency  that  conveys  the  reflection  to 
our  eyes.  A  portion  of  the  light,  however, 
enters  the  water,  is  transmillcd;  but  it  does 
not  then  pursue  the  straight  line  on  which 
it  has  hitherto  travelled.  It  is  now  bent 
a.side,  rfjructcd,  the  direction  of  its  path 
being  broken.  The  more  obliquely  a  ray 
of  light  falls  upon  water,  the  more  of  its 
constituent  light  is  reflected  and  the  less 
refracted,  while  of  a  perpendicular  ray 
more  will  be  transmitted  and  les-s  reflected. 

This  refraction  occurs  to  light-ra>'S 
coming  uji  to  the  surface  from  objects 
immersed  in  the  water,  or  on  its  bed,  as 
well  as  to  light-rays  projected  upon  the 
water  by  external  objects. 

In  the  present  case  the  sun  is  shining 
brightly,  and  its  rays  fall  rather  perpen* 
dicularly  than  obliquely  ujion  the  pool 
which  reflects  the  surrounding  landscape. 
A  good  part  of  these  light-raj's  therefore 
penetrate  l)clo\v  the  surface,  and  the 
refracted  light  from  the  objects  under  the 
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water  show-;  us  the  sub-aqueous  weeds 
in  relief  against  the  dark  reflection  of  the 
mountainside.  Thev  can  be  seen,  but 
only  faintly  and  by  careful  scrutiny, 
under  that  part  of  the  surface  which 
reflects  the  lighter  tones  of  the  sky.  The 
diminishing  faluc  of  sky-reflection  is, 
again,  demonstrated  towards  the  bottom 
of  this  picture,  where  the  colour  of  the 
weedy  bottom  would  be  noticeable  in 
nature  just  as,  in  nature  as  well  as  in 
this  picture,  the  forms  of  these  weeds 
are  noticeable  under  the  darker  upper 
portions  of  the  mountains'  reflection. 
The  reason  why  objects  below  the  water 
surface  are  more  visible  through  areas 
of  dark  than  of  light  reflection  is  that  so 
much  bright  reflected  light  from  the  sky 
is  there  cut  off.  In  the  light  foreground 
of  this  scene  what  lies  below  the  surface 
is  visible  only  because  we  are  looking 
down  abruptly  on  that  surface. 

The  second  picture  may  be  taken  as 
supplemental  to  number  one.  It  afToids 
a    btill    clearer    demonstration,    if    the 


picture  be  inverted,  of  how  a  reflected 
image  is  equivalent  to  the  view  which 
would  be  visible  to  eyes  looking  up  at 
the  original  scene  from  a  point  vertically 
below  that  part  of  the  water  surface  on 
which  the  reflected  image  falls.  Such  a 
comparison  of  the  picture,  as  printed  and 
as  it  appeaft  when  inverted,  is  a  good 
lesson  in  the  perspective  difference 
between  the  two  presentments  of  the 
same  scene.  The  third  photograph  may 
be  studied  in  the  like  connections,  but 
it  is  reproduced  here  rather  by  way  of 
warning  than  as  being  a  fine  example  of 
a  reflected  image.  The  reflections  of  the 
distant  hills  and  their  pine-belts  on  the 
farthest  water  are  instructive  enough, 
but  those  of  the  group  of  trees  upon  the 
promontory  in  the  left  foreground  arc 
very  faulty.  The  water  on  the  near 
side  of  this  promontory  is  thinly  filmed 
with  ice,  while  the  sun  is  shining  from 
behind  the  trees  grouped  upon  its  banks. 
The  reflected  images  are  thus  blurredj 
being  indeed  neither  perfect  nor  simple 
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mpared  with  iht 

Here  Iliey  are  longer  ; 

re  much  distorted,  but 


paj^e  92.  where  the  waves  are  shorter  and 
nd  more  local,  hence  the  reflected  buildings 
lot  the  clouds. 


reflections,  but  reflections  mingled  with 
shadows.  As  this  phenomenon  may 
occur  when  a  scum  renders  the  water 
surface  an  imperfect  reflector,  or  when 
an  excessive  quantity  of  mailer  is  held 
in  suspension  by  the  water,  causing  a 
like  result,  this  example  does  not  seem 
out  of  place  as  a  warning  to  the  student. 
So  far  the  instances  riled  have  dealt 
only  with  water  in  its  abnormal  condi- 
tion—A state  0/  rest.  Such  placidity  is 
extremely  rare,  the  surface  of  pools  of 
any  size  being  almost  always  more  or 
less  agitated,  i.e.,  disturbed  by  a  series  of 
ripples  or  waves.  When  the  motion  of 
a  current  cros.ses  the  direction  of  ripples 
induced  by  wind  the  question  of  a 
reflection  on  this  twice-agitated  surface 
becomes  more  complex  than  ran  be  con- 
veniently dealt  with  in  this  place.  For 
the  present,  then,  our  ron-iidcration  is  to 
be  directed  lo  the  distortii)ns  of  a  reflected 
image  consequent  on  agitation  of  the 
reflecting  surface  by  a  series  of  ripples 
moving  more  or  less  regularly  in  one 
direction.     Such  a  series  of  ripples  may 


move  either  more  or  less  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  course  of  the  light-rays 
which  produce  the  reflection,  or  obliquely 
to  that  course.  In  the  latter  case  the 
reflected  image  may  be  diverted  some- 
what to  the  left,  or  right  of  the  normal 
horizontal  direction,  but  this  variation 
is  seldom  very  acute. 

Castinf^  our  eyes  now  uf>on  the  fourth 
piclure,  it  does  not  require  much  effort  to 
understand  the  right  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon  presented  lo  us.  The  surface 
of  rippled  water,  if  suddenly  solidified, 
would  appear  as  a  series  of  more  or  less 
parallel  grooves  and  ridges.  Instead  of 
onecotnplete  reflection  on  a  plane  surface, 
we  get  on  such  a  rippled  surface  a 
series  of  jiartiat  reflections ;  i.e.,  the  light- 
rays  proceeding  from  the  object  reflected 
on  the  water  form  serial  images  on  the 
near  side  of  the  successive  ripples,  the 
sides  of  the  ripples  which  are  turned  to- 
wards the  spectator  receiving  none  of 
Ihe  niys. 

These  terms  nnir  and  far,  as  used 
above,   define  the  relation  between  the 
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sides  of  the  ripples  and  the  position  of 
the  object  reflected.  In  the  case  of  the 
observer,  or  a  photographer  of  such  a 
scene,  near  would  indicate  the  side  of 
the  ripples  directed  towards  the  observer's 
position,  j.e.,  the  lower  edge  of  the  pic- 
ture. Near  and  far  being  used  in  this 
latter— the  usual— sense,  it  is  roughly 
true  to  say  that  the  near  sides  of  the 
ripples  reflect  the  more  vertical  light- 
rays  from  the  sky  above  ;  the  far  sides 
reflect  the  more  oblique  rays  which  con- 
vey the-  image  of  the  reflection  to  the 
reflecting  surface. 

The  result  of  this  division  or  serialisa- 
tion of  the  image  reflected  upon  a  rippled 
surface   is,  that  all  horizontal  detail   is 
lost,  while  the  vertical  lines  are  elongated 
abnormally.      The   reflections,  therefore, 
appear  as  a  series  of  vertical  lines.     The 
Briinnen  Hotels  in  the  picture  present  a 
number  of  windows,  one  above  another, 
clearly  defined.     Their  walls  have  some 
resemblance  to  a  chess-board.       In  the 
reflected    images,    thanks    to    abolition 
of  horizontal  detail,  these  black  squares 
of  windows  coalesce   to  appear  as  wavy 
continuous  dark  lines  sandwiched  between 
the   really  continuous  white  lines  of  the 
hotel  walls.     The  reflection  of  the  third 
hotel,  from   the   right  of  the  picture,   is 
bent  towards  the  right  at  its  nearer  edge. 
This    is   an    example   of  the   horizontal 
distortion  due  to  the   motion  of  ripples 
across  the  surface  in  a  direction    which 
is  oblique  to  the  vertical,  as  noted  above. 
The  reflections  of  the  hotels  in  picture 
four  appear  as  wavy  linos  ;  i.e.,  they  are 
distorted  thus  much  bv  the  serial  motion 
of  the  ripples   upon   one  side  of  which 
they  are  projected.     Such  ripples  follow 
close  upon  each  other,   and   the  lacunae 
in  the  images  reflected  by  them  are  there- 
fore not  large.     The  ridges  and  hollows 
are    steep   and    narrow.     There    are    no 
smooth  spaces,  but  the  patches,  whether 
of  image  or  interval,  are  fairly  regular. 

The  scene  shown  in  figure  five  is  very 
difiFerent.  Here,  under  the  lee  of  a  little 
promontory,  we  find  a  space  of  glassy 
water,  untouched  by  wind,  suddenly  in- 
vaded by  a  series  of  large  ripples  due  to 
a  local  disturbance  outside  our  range  of 


vision.  Relatively  to  the  reflections 
which  are  to  fall  upon  them,  these 
waves  are  large ;  they  are  also  at  close 
quarters.  In  place  of  the  slightly  wavy 
lines  of  the  images  in  picture  four,  we 
now  get  acutely  outlined  and  distorted 
images.  Moreover,  here  the  ripples 
amount  to  waves  of  a  certain  size,  and 
their  slopes  and  intervals  are  therefore 
relatively  shallow  and  broad.  As  already 
said,  the  water  is  almost  as  smooth  as  oil, 
except  for  this  fortuitous  disturbance. 
Hence  there  is  much  irregularity,  and 
even  plain  gaps,  in  the  vertical  linos  of 
the  reflection.  In  the  near  foreground  " 
may  also  be  observed  the  familiar  appear- 
ance of  rings,  due  to  double  reflections  on 
the  side  of  a  wave.  More  perfect,  al- 
though smaller,  rings  are  to  be  scon  nearer 
to  the  side  of  the  boat.  A  noticeable 
point  in  this  scene  is  that  there  is  no 
reflection  cast  by  the  village  on  the  dis- 
tant shore,  a  fact  which  proclaims  the 
existence  of  a  breeze  over  the  unsheltered 
open  surface  of  the  main  lake. 

Picture  six   may  conclude   this  series. 
It  is,  mainly,  no  more  than  a  repetition 
of  numbers  four  and  five,  but  as  a  picture 
it  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is  interesting  from 
our  point  of  view.     The  ripples  here  are 
longer  and  of   less    amplitude    than    in 
number  four  when   close   to  the   island. 
Round  about    the    image  of  the  church 
tower  they  incline  more  to  resemble  those 
in  number  five.     In  the  foreground,  being 
nearer    to    the    observer,    the    intervals 
seem  to  be  much  loss,   and   the    images 
are  seemingly  reflected  on  a  coarser  scale. 
We  therefore  get  a  series  of  phenomena 
in  a  very  beautiful  whole  worthy  of  the 
image  reflected,  no  other  than  the  famous 
Isola  dei   Pescatori  on   the   lovely  Lago 
Maggiore.    Thus,  while  the  smaller  build- 
ings cast  normal  vertical  images,  that  of 
the  church    tower  is    picturesquely  dis- 
torted and  broken,  but   the  reflection  of 
the   clouds    in    the    foreground    remains 
normal.     Particularly   instructive  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  trunk   of  the   tree 
on  the  left  of  the   island    appears  as  a 
black  vertical  streak,   while  there  is  no 
reflection    of    its    lateral    branches  and 
foliage. 
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In  the  early  mornings 
of  this  mobt  beautiful 
summer,  when  sleep, 
aUvavs  a  fitful  friend  to 
me.  has  been  no  longer 
frequontlj-  risen  and 
taken  a  walk  in  my  own  nciglibourho<id. 
The  peace  nf  the  early  morning  differs 
from  the  calm  of  evening  in  many  ways 
Both  may  be  full  of  infinite  loveliness, 
but  to  the  brooding  temperament  the 
element  of  anticipation  gives  more  scope 
to  the  imagination  than  tliat  of  reflection. 
At  early  morning  you  can  dream  to  your 
heart's  content  of  the  "  may  be  "  and 
the  possibilities  of  life  ;  you  are  not 
unduly  burdened  with  the  tragedy  of 
the  "  might  have  been  "  and  the  littleness 
of  achievement  which  form  the  thoughts 
of  the  evening.  There  is  an  eagerness 
in  Ihc  early  morning  air,  and  one's  own 
spirit  is  in  tune  with  the  feeling.  My 
particular  neighbourhood  always  looks 
best  at  tliis  time  of  day,  when  the  tide 
of  human  life  has  only  just  begun  to 
rise,  and  one  can  discover  with  less 
difficulty  than  at  a  later  hour  what  is 
the  spirit  of  the  place. 

A  good  address  doubtless  means  a  great 
deal  to  a  man  who  aspires  to  be  some- 
body. And  this  statement  apjilies  quite 
as  much  to  his  address  postal  as  to  his 
address  [personal.  My  postal  address 
happens  to  be  "  Hattcrsea,  S.W.,"  and  the 
result  is  that  many  of  my  friends  regard 
me  as  an  outcast,  and  shud<lcr  visibly 
when  I  hand  them  my  visiting  card. 
One  and  all  remark,  with  more  or  less 
superiority  in  their   tone  of   voice,  that 


it  is  quite  an  unknown  district  to  them, 
"  Is  not  the  Dogs'  Home  somewhere  in 
that  locality?"  is  their  usual  question. 
Most  of  these  friends  live  themselves  in 
places  they  describe  as  West  Kensington, 
Soulh  Belgravia,  South  Hampstead,  Hyde 
Park,  or  Bavswatcr,  but  in  order  to  find 
their  res|)ective  houses  it  is  desirable  to 
ask  for  the  different  places  under  their 
better-known  titles,  Fulham,  Pimlico, 
Camden  Town,  Kdgware  Road,  or  Lati- 
mer Road.  Some  of  these  people  would 
even,  1  believe,  be  able  to  live  in  Batterse^ 
itself  but  for  one  fatal  objection.  By  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  can  you  sub- 
mit the  place  to  the  refining  process 
which  consists  in  generously  allowing 
sonic  more  aristocratic  neighbour  to  throw 
his  already  sufficiently  stretched  wing 
over  you  and  to  call  you  by  his  name. 
For  l^ttersea  is  hemmed  in  on  all  sides 
with  places  possessing  worse  names  than 
its  own.  To  call  it  North  Clapham, 
Mast  Wandsworth,  or  West  Nine  Kims 
does  not  help  us  at  all,  while  the  dividing 
line  of  the  river  prevents  us  taking  a 
doubtful  refuge  in  South  Chelsea.  And, 
though  technically  true,  I  have  found  the 
general  slalement  that  1  am  living  "  up 
the  river"  does  not  deceive  people, 
"  Hattersca,"  said  a  writer  many  years 
ago,  "  is  the  most  straggling  oddity  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London — a  grave, 
sl.iiw,  otiose  place,  lulled  with  the  lapping 
of  waves,  southed  with  the  murmur  of 
trees  in  unsu.spected  gardens.  The  river 
here  makes  a  somewhat  abrupt  curve,  and 
gives  a  dubious  outline  to  the  whole 
localily.     Small  inlets  run    up    between 
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old  walls,  dark  with  the  sludge  of  many 
years,  and  the  streets  and  buildings  have 
liad  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
caprices  of  the  stream.  Hence  it  is  that 
in  walking  about  Battersea  you  speedily 
lose  your  bearings,  and,  after  following 
a  devious  lane  which  you  suppose  to  be 
parallel  with  the  river,  suddenly  find 
yourself  on  a  bit  of  shingly  strand  with 
a  barge  on  the  limit  of  the  tide,  and  a 
general  appearance  as  if  the  end  of  all 
things  had  been  reached."  This  is  a 
fairly  acx:urate  description  of  Battersea 
as  it  is  at  the  present  day,  and,  indeed, 
the  opposite  shore  of  the- river  is  known 
as  the  World's   End. 

Battersea  is  pre-eminently  the  home  of 
the  artisan,  and  1  confess  that  the  artisan 
compares  favourably  as  a  neighbour  with 
that  U'pe  of  humanity  which  struggles  to 
be  what  it  is  not,  and  is  to  be  found  in 
all  the  suburbs.  Somebodv  has  said 
that  the  chief  reason  for  the  success  of 
the  Primrose  League  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  was  founded  on  a  well-understood  law 
prevailing  throughout  society,  viz.,  the 
desire  of  the  middle  class  (upper  and 
lower)  to  be  on  speaking  terms  with  the 
aristocracy.  And  I  have  certainly  heard 
of  towns  where  members  of  the  League 
who  belonged  to  the  upper  middle  class 
have  refused  to  attend  League  dances  for 
fear  that  they  might  be  called  upon  to 
dance  with  members  who  belonged  to 
the  lower  middle  class.  But,  <^n  the  other 
hand,  the  aristocracy,  as  a  general  rule, 
are  quite  ready  on  these  occasions  to 
sacrifice  themselves  for  the  benefit  of  their 
country,  and  for  the  personal  satisfaction 
of  both  branches  of  the  middle  class. 
There  is  nothing  which  distinguishes  the 
real  aristocrat  more  than  his  deference, 
not  to  rank,  but  to  the  rank  and  file. 
Vulgarity  finds  its  home  in  the  suburbs 
and  small  provincial  towns;  there  is  very 
little  to  be  found  in  Battersea,  and 
St.  James's,  and  Grosvenor  Square.  Vul- 
garity belongs  to  the  middle  region,  in 
other  words  the  middle  class.  There  is 
no  pretence,  no  assertion  of  gentility 
about  the  real  gentleman  ;  there  is  cer- 
tainly neither  the  one  nor  the  other  about 
the  I^attersea  artisan.  The  misfortune  is 
that,  since  the  cycling  boom,  people  of  the 
middle  region  have  disc  overed  Battersea, 
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and  in  a  few  years  we  may  become 
as  common  place  as  Brixton,  Clapham, 
Hackney,  or  Stoke  Newington.  The 
middle  region  is  being  catered  for  in 
Battersea  by  the  enterprising  builder,  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  artisan  may  even- 
tually have  to  retire  upon  Nine  Elms  before 
the  advances  of  the  aggressive  outlander. 
But  threatened  places,  like  threatened 
men,  live  long,  and  I  cherish  the  conviction 
that  before  Battersea  can  be  fashionable 
many  more  changes  will  have  to  be  made 
than  are  represented  by  the  creation  of 
mansions  and  flats  suitable  for  large  or 
small  families. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  artisan  in 
his  workaday  clothes  alwavs  in  evi- 
denre,  and  secondly  there  is  the  character 
of  the  locality  which  is  to  be  found 
constantly  described  in  the  columns  of  the 
daily  pap)ers.  Perhaps  I  am  unduly  sen- 
sitive, and  I  notice  this  sort  of  thing  in 
much  the  same  way  as  a  lame  man 
notices  all  other  lame  people,  and  so 
comes  to  the  concl\ision  that  most  persons 
are  lame.  It  certainly  seems  to  me  that 
scan  ely  a  day  passes  without  a  Battersea 
scene,  romance,  or  tragedy  appearing  in 
large  print  on  the  contents  sheets  of  the 
halfi>enny  papers.  I  do  not  believe  that 
my  neighbours  are  in  reality  more  cri- 
minal than  the  residents  in  other  districts, 
but  they  would  appear  to  be  less  clever 
in  escaping  detection.  "Battered  at 
Battersea  "  was  the  agreeable  way  in 
which  a  morning  j)ai)er  announced  one 
of  our  tragedies.  An  evening  journal 
expanded  this  in  a  characteristic  fashion 
to  "  Battered  to  a  pulp  at  Battersea," 
and  1  sighed  when  I  realised  the  oppor- 
tunities given  to  the  alliterative  journalist 
by  the  name  of  my  unfortunate  locality. 
Another  paper  struck  a  blow  at  the 
domestic  life  of  the  whole  district  with 
the  simple  headline  "  Married  Life  at 
Battersea :  its  Results."  This  kind  of 
thing  thrust  before  our  eyes  in  the  public 
streets  enables  the  enemy  to  blaspheme 
and  to  make  jokes  at  our  expense, 
especially  if  we  ourselves  have  only 
recently  entered  the  marriage  state.  It 
is  the  more  galling  because  the  particular 
frailty  represented  in  the  tragedy  is  by 
no  means  peculiar  to  our  neighbour- 
hood, but  if  it  had  taken  place  at  West 
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Kensington,  the  papers  would  have  located 
it  in  Fulham,  and  even  the  next-door 
neighbour  of  the  battered  one,  might 
have  washed  his  hands  of  the  affair 
before  his  friends.  I  can  hear  him  saying 
confidently,  "  Dreadful  affair  that  at 
Fulham,  wasn't  it  ?  "  The  poet  Cowley 
lived  for  a  time  at  Battersea,  and  I  fancy 
it  must  have  been  here  that  he  conceived 
the  strange  and  marked  aversion  to 
female  society  that  characterised  his 
later  years.  It  is  said  that  he  used  to 
leave  a  room  the  moment  a  woman  entered 
it.  I  have  always  thought  that  some 
Battersea  tragedy  was  the  foundation 
in  Cowley's  mind  of  this  attitude,  so 
curious  in  a  poet. 


Battersea  is  so  full 
The  Charm  of  human  life  that  one 
OF  Chelsea,     can   scarcely   realise  it 

had  a  past  which  was 
as  sleepy  and  jDeaceful  as  the  present  is 
wakeful  and  disturbing.    One  has  to  cross 
the  river  to  get  away  even  in  the  early 
morning  from  the  all-absorbing  present. 
In  Chelsea  the  past  is  at  once  with  us, 
and  our  airiest  castles  are  coloured  by 
the  atmosphere  of  the  place.     But  it  is 
not  our  own  past  which  comes  back  to 
us  ;  it  is  that  of  the  place  itself,  and  part 
of  the  charm  of  all  old  places  is  that  the 
way   in    which   they   are  charged   with 
memories  tends  to  dwarf  the  small  bundle 
of  recollections  we  ourselves  carry  about 
with  us.     The  past  which  Chelsea  sug- 
gests  is   elusive,   obscure,   and   with  no 
limits  one  can   clearly   define,  just    the 
background  for  beautiful  dreams ;  it  has 
not  the  sharp  outlines,  the  intense  realism, 
the  matter-of-factness  which  the  remem- 
brance of  a  day  or  even  a  year  of  our  own 
lives  brings.     The  one   is  a  recollection 
from    more   or    less    untrustworthy   and 
picturesque    histories    and    biographies ; 
the  other  would  perhaps  require  a  Froude 
to  give  it  the  smallest  interest  to  anybody 
but   ourselves.     In   crossing   the   river,  I 
pass  from  the  realities  of  life  into  a  sort 
of  dreamland.     Vernon  Lee  has  said  that 
before  visiting  towns  and  countries  in  the 
body  we  ought  to  have  visited  them  in 
the  spirit.     "  I  do  not  mean,"  she  says, 
"that  we  should  read  about  them  ;  some 


persons  I  know  affect  to  extract  a  kind 
of  pleasure  from  it,  but  to  me  it  seems 
dull    work.      One    wants    to    visit    un- 
known   lands     in     company    not    with 
other  men's   descriptions,  but    with  our 
own  wishes  and  fancies."     I  think  this 
is  very  true,  and  that  the  greatest  bore  on 
a  holiday  is   the   man    who  knows  the 
district  by  heart,  all  its  outward  aspects 
of  architecture  and  scenery,  all  its  history 
and  associations,  but  who  has  evidently 
never  made  a  living  picture  of  the  place 
in  his  mind.      He  has  never  peopled  it 
with  inhabitants  of  his  own  fancy,  never 
built  any  castles  out  of  the  air  of  the 
locality.     Now  the  charm  of  Chelsea  is 
that  there  is  a  historical  background  for 
your  dreams,  and,  its  situation  at  the  bend 
of  the  river  having  made  it  attractive  to 
many  interesting  men,  it  is  full  of  their 
memories  and    the    tale  of   their  deeds. 
Addison  came  here  to  write  occasionally, 
so  did  Dean  Swift  and  Tobias  Smollett. 
But  two  names  stand  out  above  all  others 
in  the  history  of  Chelsea,  and  they  repre- 
sent two  of  the  most  powerful  personalities 
in  the  nation's  history.    Sir  Thomas  More 
and  Thomas  Carlyle  have  given  to  the 
place  just  the  same  kind  of  personal  note 
that  Wordsworth  has  given  to  the  Lake 
district,  and  Dr.  Johnson  to  Fleet  Street 
and  the  Strand.     Old  Chelsea  Church  is 
full  of  the  More  tradition  ;     he    may  or 
may  not   have    been    buried    there:     he 
certainly  worshipped  in  the  building,  and 
his  spirit  is  in  the  place  if  his  bones  are 
elsewhere.     The  site  of  More's  house  is 
close  to  the  church,  and   if  we  can  no 
longer  see  the  building,  we  can,  thanks 
to     Erasmus,    picture    the    life     within. 
"There  is  not  any  man  living  so  affec- 
tionate as  he,"  says  Erasmus,  speaking  of 
More,  "  and  he  loveth  his  old  wife  as  well 
as  if  she  was  a  young  maid,  and  this  though 
she  was  of  good  yeares,  of  no  good  favour 
or  complexion,  nor    very   rich,  her  dis- 
position  very  near  and  worldly."      We 
read  between  the  lines,  and  w  e  realise  that 
it  was  not   the  easy  disposition  of   the 
members  of  his  household  which  made 
More's  home  so  delightful  from  the  point 
of  view  of  Erasmus,  but  it  was  the  way 
the  wife  was  humoured  and  the  children 
managed  by  a  man  who  was  a  gentleman 
even  before  he  was  a  saint,  that  struck 
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the  outsider.  Everything  was  done, 
Erasmus  quaintly  says,  "  not  without  a 
temperate  cheerfulness."  When  we  think 
of  that  other  home  at  Chelsea,  No.  5, 
Upper  Cheyne  Row,  it  is  neither  Plato's 
academy,  as  More's  house  was  likened 
to,  nor  is  it  a  place  of  **  temperate  cheer- 
fulness,*' that  comes  to  our  minds.  Cheyne 
Walk  and  Cheyne  Row  are  to  the  dreamer 
and  visionary  still  visited  by  the  care- 
worn and  troubled  spirit  whose  northern 
roughness  never  seemed  quite  at  home 
in  the  peace  of  Chelsea.  Nay,  he  never 
found  the  peace  at  all,  and  the  piano 
next  door  and  the  crowing  of  his  neigh- 
bours' fowls  were  sufficient  to  cause  him 
to  paint  such  pictures  of  the  district  as 
to  convey  to  a  stranger's  mind  the  impres- 
sion that  Chelsea  and  hell  were  con- 
vertible terras.  Certainly  Carlyle  had 
little  sympathy  with  the  character  of 
More.  Carlyle's  stormy  temperament  lit 
up,  exaggerated,  and  distorted  every  sub- 
ject he  took  up ;  he  concentrated  his 
mind  on  the  matter  before  him  ;  he  saw 
nothing  but  it  for  the  time  being,  and 
the  result  is,  he  saw  it  imperfectly,  because 
things  must  be  seen  in  relation  to  other 
things.  But  the  name  of  More  stands  in 
our  history  for  moderation,  urbanity, 
sweet  reasonableness,  and  reverence.  He 
distrusted  all  violent  methods,  all  reforms 
which  did  not  come  from  within,  and 
everything  that  came  into  his  mind  passed 
out  of  it  beautified  and  placed  in  propor- 
tion to  other  things.  The  one  man  was 
a  Protestant,  who  shrieked  "  Lies !  "  when- 
ever the  faith  of  More  was  mentioned  to 
him  ;  the  other  was  a  Catholic,  who  was 
almost  persuaded  to  be  a  Protestant 
because  of  the  misdeeds  of  his  own  Church, 
but  who  was  kept  in  the  old  ways  by  the 
violence  and  wild  deeds  of  the  prophets 
of  the  new  religion. 

In  my  early  morning  walks  it  is  the 
spirit  of  More  rather  than  that  of  Carlyle 
which  asserts  its  supremacy.  The  pro- 
testing, declamatory,  vitriolic  tempera- 
ment is  a  poor  thing  when  you  compare  it 
with  the  charm  of  an  urbane  personality. 
There  is  an  aggressiveness  and  a  dog- 
matism about  certain  tyi>es  of  Scotchmen 
that  rub  one  up  the  wrong  way,  and 
Carlyle  had  the  disease  in  an  aggravated 
form.      It    is  especially  out    of   keeping 


with  the  even  flow  of  a  tidal  river  which 
no  storm  or  atmospheric  change  mate- 
rially alters.  The  very  steadiness  and 
restraint  of  the  Thames  must  have  irri- 
tated Carlyle,  who  demanded  earthquakes 
and  special  visitations  from  God  to  set 
things  right.  Least  of  ail  is  this  special 
characteristic  of  the  tidal  river  in  keeping 
with  the  rugged  and  uneven  prose  which 
Carlyle  made  his  own.  Of  Matthew 
Arnold  Mr.  William  Watson  has  written 
with  a  pretty  fancy  : — 

"  And  nigh  to  where  his  bones  abide 
The  Thames,  with  its  unruffled  tide. 
Seems  like  his  genius  typified — 

Its  strength,  its  grace. 
Its  lucid  gleam,  its  sober  pride, 

Its  tranquil  pace." 

And  though  at  Chelsea  the  Thames  is 
fuller  of  vigour  than  at  Laleham,  the 
description  holds  true  in  the  main  of  the 
lower  as  well  as  the  upper  river. 

Sir  Thomas  More's  faith,  his  tempera- 
ment, indeed  his  whole  point  of  view, 
must  have  found  their  best  inspiration 
on  the  banks  of  the  river.  It  was  in  the 
sixteenth  century  the  very  place  in  which 
to  dream  of  a  '*  Utopia,"  while  there  seems 
even  in  the  twentieth  century  something 
incongruous  and  uncanny  about  the  idea 
of  Chelsea  suggesting  a  *'  Latter  Day 
Pamphlet "  or  a  '*  French  Revolution." 
You  see,  perhaps,  the  spirit  of  Chelsea  in 
one  half  of  "  Past  and  Present,"  but  the 
other  half  must  have  owed  much  to  the 
piano  next  door,and  to  the  cocks  and  hens. 

We  have  also  the  records  of  the  life 
of  another  Chelsea  home  which  is  not 
without  interest.  Here  is  what  Carlyle 
himself  tells  us  of  Leigh  Hunt's  house- 
hold :  '*  Hunt's  household  !  Nondescript ! 
unutterable!  Mrs.  Hunt  asleep  on 
cushions,  four  or  five  beautiful,  strange, 
gipsy-looking  children  running  about 
in  undress.  Hunt's  house  excels  all 
you  have  ever  read  of  a  poetical  Tinker- 
dom,  without  parallel  even  in  literature. 
In  his  family  room,  where  are  a  sickly, 
large  wife  and  a  whole  school  of  well- 
conditioned,  wild  children,  you  will  find 
half  a  dozen  old  rickety  chairs,  gathered 
from  hall  a  dozen  different  huckster-,  and 
all  seeming  engaged,  and  just  pausing, 
in  a  violent  hornpipe.  On  these,  and 
around   them,  and   over  the  dusty  table 
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and  ragged  carpet  lie  all  kinds  of  litter 
— books,  paper,  egg-shells,  scissors,  and 
last  night,  when  I  was  there,  the  torn 
heart  of  a  half-quartern  loaf.  .  .  .  His 
own  room  has  only  two  chairs,  a 
book-case,  and  a  writing  table.  Yet 
the  noble  Hunt  receives  you  in  his 
Tinkerdom  in  the  spirit  of  a  king, 
apologises  for  nothing,  places  you  in  the 
best  seat,  takes  a  window-sill  himself  if 
thera  is  no  other,  and  then,  folding  closer 
his  loose- htting  muslin  cloud  of  a  printed 
night-gown,  in  which  he  always  writes, 
commences  the  liveliest  dialogue  on  philo- 
sophy and  the  prospect  of  man  (who  is 
to  be  beyond  measure  happy  yet),  which 
again  he  will  courteously  terminate  the 
moment  you  are  bound  to  go,  a  most 
interesting,  pitiable,  lovable  man,  to  be 
used  kindly,  but  wilh  discretion."  Is 
not  this  a  delightful  picture?  We  can 
forgive  Carlyle  much  for  the  way  he  has 
drawn  it.  How  refreshing,  too,  is  that 
phrase  "with  discretion."  It  is  so  pro- 
foundly Scotch;  it  contains  the  whole 
philosophy  of  the  art  of  friendship  as 
understood  by  the  average  Scotchman. 


I    have    lately    been 
Leigh  Hunt      reading    one    of   Leigh 
[N  London.       Hunt's    books    with 
especial     interest.        A 
very  large  portion  of  iiis  work  was  simply 
journalism,  and  he  was  not  wholly  guilt- 
less of  the  art  of  book-making.     But  he 
had  the  journalistic  instinct  for  arranging 
his  material   in  an    interesting    manner, 
and  this  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  "The 
Town,"  to  which    I  am    alluding.      The 
book  was   written    in   1848,  and  though 
only  half  a  century  old,  the  London  to 
which  it  relaies   is  a   thlny  of  the  pnst. 


A  few  of  the  old  landmarks  remain,  such 
as  St.  Paul's,  Westminster  .^bbey.  Fleet 
Street,  and  the  Strand,  but  even  these 
have  undergone  changes  which  make 
Leigh  Hunt  out  of  date  as  a  guide.  He 
introduces  to  us,  one  by  one,  the  leading 
historical  figures  who  are  associated  with 
London,  and  romance  and  gossip,  tragedy 
and  comedy,  are  pleasantly  mingled  with 
descriptions  of  the  various  places.  It  is 
a  bound  volume  of  tit-bits  from  the 
memoirs,  letter,-;,  and  histories  of  the 
different  periods  which  he  treats.  Now 
that  the  London  County  Council  has 
enabled  Londoners  to  renew  their  ac- 
quaintance willi  the  river  which  is  the 
foundation  of  the  city's  greatness,  this 
book,  an  excellent  edition  of  which  is 
published  in  the  Unit  Library,  should  be 
especially  welcome.  We  read  of  the  old 
days  when  the  river  was  the  most  fre- 
quented highway.  Listen  to  Pepys,  who 
constantly  "took  boat"  at  the  City,  and 
went  "tide-serving"  to  disport  himself 
in  the  moonlight  at  Garn  Elms  or  "  take 
a  turn  or  two  among  the  trees."  "  After 
dinner,  by  water,  the  day  being  mighty 
pleasant,  and  the  tide  serving  finely,  [ 
up  as  high  as  Barne  Elmes,  and  there 
took  one  turn  above,  and  then  back  to 
Putney  Church,  where  I  saw  the  girls  of 
the  schools,  few  of  which  pretty."  A 
disappointing  trip,  in  fact,  but  another 
trip  was  more  successful.  "I  walked  the 
length  of  the  Elmes,  and  with  great 
pleasure  saw  some  gallant  ladies  and 
people  come,  with  their  bottles  and 
baskets  and  chairs,  to  sup  under  the 
trees  by  the  watefside,  which  was  mighty 
pleasant."  We  forgive  Pepys  all  his  follies 
and  indiscreiious  Ijecause  he  so  frankly 
enjoyed  himself,  and  because  he  loved 
London  as  few  have  done  before  or  since. 


A    WONDROUS    TREE  ! 

(The  Story  of  Agra's  great  Peepul  Tree  and  its  Captive.) 

By    Captain   J.    A.    KEBLE. 

[The  poem  tells  a  strange  story,  based  however  on  fact ;  for  when  stationed  at  Agra,  India,  I 
frequently  saw  and  pondered  over  the  wonderful  working  of  Nature,  upon  which  the  poem  is 
founded.  There,  in  the  Cantonment  Christian  Cemetery,  a  majestic  Peepul  tree*  shows— almost 
wholly  incorporated  into  its  huge,  pythonic  trunk,  and  several  feet  above  ground — the  sundered 
tomb,  and  its  plinth,  of  a  woman's  grave ! — A  few  mural  stones  are  also  visible  in  the  tree, 
nearer  its  foot.] 

BESIDE  a  woman's  sculptured  tomb  had  grown 
A  stately  palm,  that  drooped  high  o'er  the  stone 
Its  plume-like  crest,  as  though  by  grief  distraught. 
Meanwhile,  its  stem  a    peepul  seed  had  caught. 
Which,  germinating,  fragile  tendrils  bred, 
That  crept  to  eartli,  took  root,  gained  strength,  and  spread. 
There,  nourished  well,  they  throve,  waxed   tough,  entwined. 
Climbed,  coalesced,  contorted,  coiled,  combined, 
Suppressed  the  palm  till  flow  of  sap  was  stopped, 
And,  reft  of  life,  its  branches — strangled — dropped  ! 

Anon,  a  peepul  tree's  huge  trunk  there  stood, 
Of  cording,  curving,  convoluting  wood, — 
With  boughs  and  foliage  ranged  wide  o'erhead ; 
Whose  girth,  enlarging  as  the  seasons  sped. 
Transgressed  the  hallowed  tomb's  encircling  zone. 
Until  it  touched  and  even  grasped  the  stone. 
Then  lo  !     the  tree — strange  innate  force  applied — 
Enfolded  in  its  bole  the  sculptures  wide, 
And  marvellously  raised  both  plinth  and  them, 
To    where    they    gleam    forth    now,    high    in    the   stem ! 
Nay  more  :     the  cofTmed-dead,  in  her  long  sleep. 
Environed  too,  by  roots  incurving  deep, 
May  soon  arise,  exhumed,  a  Captive  bound, 
Uplifted,  shrined,  exalted  o'er  her  mound. 
Like  tomb  and  plinth,  esteemed  of  sainted  worth, 
Mahomed-like  uplield  'twixt  heaven  and  earth  ! 

*'  In  pace  requiescat,'' — pleads  the  scroll. 
While    hot-winds    parch — monsoons'    dread    thunders    roll; 
But  still,  relentlessly,  the    tree  doth  spread, 
Unheeding  graven  word  or  slumb'ring  dead ; 
ihe  giant  roots  with    unrelenting  force, 
Converging  silently  uplift  the  corse. 
Which    thus   embraced,   inert,  makes    slow   ascent ! — 
Man's  pray'r  'gainst  Destiny  is  impotent ! 

•  {Ficus  reiigiosa.)  The  sacred  Tree  of  India  (wljose  leaves,  resembling  those  of  the  poplar, 
remain  vividly  green  during  the  'hottest  weather.  The  elephant  crunches  with  relish  its  juicy 
boughs,  and  its  succulent  leaves  are  the  camel's  delight). 
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Yet  though,  Sealed  Sleeper,  thou  dost  gently  move, 
Transcending — blending — who  would  disapprove 
Thy  sylvan  bliss   by  Transmigration  now? — 
Absorbed,  revivified  in  verdant  bough. 
Renascent    tremulous,  mid   rustling  wreath, 
Low-whispering  to  the  gazer  ui>derneath, 
Who,    musing    in    ihy    tree's    sequestered    gloom 
On    Death— the    Spirit-I.ife— the   inviolable    tomb, 
Enthralled  in    fanciee;,  catching  murmured    word 
From  hum  of    Iwe,  or  stir  of    hidden  bird. 
Might    deem    thee    conscious — faintly    thus   to    sigh  : — 

Misfortune's  mine! — A/y  lot  unblest !      For  I 
Though  loved  on  Earth — yea,  pledged,  it-as  ne'er  a  bride; 
Yet  fair  as  thou  vho  pauseth  now  beside 
My  sundered  grave,  and  loicly,  leaguered  bed 
Begirt   by   ropes    of  ifHid    that   bind    the   dead. 
Those  murul  blocks,  unearthed  from  out  my    tomb. 
Declare  the  rest  must  share  their  exiled  doom. 
So  Fate  permits  me  not  in  peace  to   lie. 
Can  ought  rude  Nature's  outrage  justify  ? 

Then,  soothingly  replying,    one  should  say:  — 
None   step.  Sweet   Shadow,  o'er  thy  hnliowed  clay  ; 
Or  pause  unmoved  by  tlie  sacred  place 
Where    thou    hast    hurst    tiie    tomb,    first    of     tliy    race, 
Redeemed    from    earlh,  with    vernal    verdure    blent, 
Borne    Heavenward    by    the    I'ow'r    Omnipotent ! 
Thus    mortals   all    must    surely    hold    tliee    l)lest, 
Embosomed    peerless    in    thy    quickened    rest  ! 

No    mausoleum,    or    cathedral    space. 
Nor    '■  lovely,    chiselled    screen    of    marble    lace," 
Could    offer    thee    such    vital    resting    place ! 

No    Martvr,    Empress,    Ca;sar,    Satrap,   Seer, 
Hath    tenanted    in    either    hemisphere 
Such    heaven-sent,    living-lomb   as    shrouds    thee    liere ! 

The    thousands    drawn    lo    thy    engirding    tree 
Perturb    not    thy    sweet    sleep's    serenity; 
They,    reading,    muse;    and,    spell-bound,    read    again — 
•■  In    pacf    requifscat !  " — So— Amen. 
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FORTUNES    IN  PAINT. 


By  HUGH  BLAKER. 


,.* 


WHAT  is  the  picture  you  like  best  in 
the  National  Gallery?  Judging 
by  its  market  value  either  at  the 
date  of  its  purchase  or  the  present  day,  is 
that  picture  really  the  best  ?  Would  not 
a  large  proportion  of  visitors  pick  out  as 
their  favourite  a  picture  that  was  not 
considered  a  superlatively  great  master- 
piece either  by  the  consensus  of  critical 
opinion  or  the  verdict  of  the  money  mar- 
ket ?  How  many,  too,  would  place  them 
in  order  of  merit  in  exact  relation  to  their 
cost  ?  These  questions  are  very  difficult 
to  answer ;  but  we  may  say  in  regard  to 
the  last  that  not  one  man  in  a  thousand, 
expert  or  amateur,  would  place  them  in 
order  of  merit  in  exact  relation  to  their 
financial  value,  at  the  time  of  purchase. 

At  the  same  time,  the  test  of  **  cash  "  is 
a  good  one,  especially  concerning  Old 
Masters,  but  as  some  pictures  have  in- 
creased in  value  since  their  acquisition 
and  some  deteriorated,  while  over  seven 
hundred  have  been  given  or  bequeathejV 
the  cash  criterion  falls  to  the  ground. 
Again,  many  pictures  have  been  purchased 
in  lots,  as  The  Angerstein  Collection  of 
thirty-eight  works,  which  was  bought  for 
£57,000  and  which  we.  can  only  average 
at  ;f  1,500  for  each  picture — a  very  unre- 
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liable  means  of  getting  at  their  individual 
value. 

The  chances  are,  then,  that  the  picture 
you  like  best  is  not  the  best  picture  from 
the  **  cash  "  point  of  view  ;  and  also  that 
no  one  would  be  able  to  pick  out  the 
most  expensive  picture  if  he  went  into 
the  Gallery  without  any  previous  know- 
ledge as  to  their  cost.  j 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the-Philistine 
the  millions  represented  by  a  thin  layer 
of  paint  on  canvas  or  wooden  patielsj — 
plus  the  addition  of  a  man's  geniusi — 
makes  a  very  interesting  study,  qujte 
apart  from  the  more  intellectual  point  ;of 
view  of  art.     Let  us  look  into  it.  ' 

The  following  is  a  list  of  pictures  pur- 
chased out  of  Parliamentary  Grants  and 
Private  bequests.  '  i 

38  pictures  (Angerstein  Collection)    57,000 


»» 


•  J 


(Lombard-Baldi      Col 

lection) 7,000 

(Beaucousin  Collection)  9,000 

(Blenheim    Collection)  87,000 

(Peel  Collection)....*....  75,000 

(Titian's  Ariosto)    ........  30,000 

about  (Smaller  purchases) 

(Private  bequests)  about  40.000 

>     ■            Othe^  recent  purchases  45,000 

e    Total  CQSt. of  purchases,  about  700,000 
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The  acquisitions,  however,  have  not 
always  been  well  advised.  Mr.  Gladstone 
made  a  very  ludicrous  blunder  in  1854, 
when  he  purchased  for  the  Government, 
on  his  own  initiative,  the  '  Kruger ' 
(ominous  word  ! )  Collection,  of  sixty^four 
bogus  Old  Masters  for  £"2,800.  Their 
stay  was  short,  however.  In  1857,  thirty- 
seven  were  sold  at  Christie's  at  about  £b 
a  piece,  and  nearly  all  the  rest  were 
divided  between  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  and  the  National  Gallery  of 
Dublin, — palpably  another  injustice  to 
Ireliind.  At  the  present  moment,  there 
are  not  more  than  three  survivors  of  that 
hrsi  Kruger  mistake  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
remaining  in  the  <;allery.  It  i,  inr.  r.-.tiiig 
to  note  that  one  of  them  is  a  im-rnre  nf 
a  Penitent. 

Sonic  of  the  .\ngerstcin  Coll«ti')n  have 
been  detected  .as  frauds  and  relegated  to 
the  cellars,  while  a  like  fate  ha-  <>v-  rtaken 
other  pictures,  notably  about  fifteen  from 
the  Beaucousin  Collection. 


Nevertheless,  most  of  the  collections 
acquired  in  bulk  contain  many  bargains, 
and  if  some  few  were  worth  less  than  the 
average  price  for  each  picture,  this  price 
represents  a  mere  song  for  many  splendid 
examples. 

The  most  expensive  picture  in  the 
Gallery,  and,  indeed,  in  the  world,  is 
Raphael's  "  Ansidei  Madonna,"  so  called 
from  having  been  painted  for  the  Ansidei 
family  at  Perugia,  and  which  previously 
belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
It  cost  the  nation  _f7o,ooo,  or  more  than 
three  limes  the  price  ever  before  paid  for 
a  picture.  Although  the  most  expensive 
individual  picture,  others  have  cost  far 
mure  when  estimaled  by  the  superficial 
area.  For  instance,  the  Raphael  works 
out  at  /'14  a  square  inch,  but  Terburg's 
"Peace  of  Munster"coht  the  late  Mar- 
quis of  Hertford  (whose  son,  the  late  Sir 
Nichard  Wallace,  presented  it  to  the 
nation)  £"8,Soo,  or  at  the  rate  of  £2^  a 
square  inch.    This  is  certainly,  from  every 
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point  of    view,   one  •>[  the  gems  of  tfie  record    is    Correggio's    "' \'irgin  of    the 

dallery.  Basket."  which,  costing  /3,8oo,  can  be 

Out   even    this   can    be    beaten.       The  made  out    to  be  paid  for  at  the  late  of 

jiicturr  which  probahlv  hnlds  lln-  world's  £i<)  a  siiiiare  inch. 
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A  picture  lliat must  be  well  up  in  the 
table  oF:*iTi!Qil^as  judged  by  the'vatue- 
itf  ihe  supeiTjcuil.area,  is  the;  recent  ao-: 
quisition^Titian's  supposed  portrait  'of- 
"  Ariosto,"  a  work.for  which  the  rather 
absurd  price  ,ot  £".30,000  ivaa  paid.  Con-. 
sidering  the  attitude  of  the  present 
Directors  in  persistently  ignoring  the 
claims  of  the  modern  French  school  to 
l>e  adequately  represented,  chiefly  pn  the 


The  third  place  on  our  list  of  expensive 
pictut^  is  held  by  Van  Dyck's  "  Portrait 
61  Charies  1.,"  sold  for  an  insignificant  sum 
hy.l'arliament  at  his  death,  and  purchased 
again  with  the  "  Ansidei  Madonna"  by 
another.  Parliament  in  1885  for  £"17,500. 
It  is  not  an  exceptionally  good  example 
of'  V&n  Dyck's  art,-  its  interest  beinp 
almost  as  much  historical  as  artistic. 

Our    next    picture— ^^riie    Family    ol" 


score  of  expense,  the  addition  of  ajiothet 
Titian,  where  so  many  great  'I'itians  exist, 
is  generally  regarded  as  a  mistake.  For 
_£'30,ooo  five  or  six  splendid  French  pic- 
tures could  have  been  acquired.  This 
is  the  second  mo-t  expensive  picture 
in  the  collection,  hut  departing  from 
our  purely  mercenary  point  of  view,  is  it 
the  second  best  picture?  It  is  certainly 
not  a  portrait  of  Ariosto,  and  there  are 
those  whn  affirm  that,  although  a  mag- 
nificent work,  it  was  not  painted  bv 
Titian. 


Darius,"  by  Veronese — runs  this  one  very 
close  in  point  of  size  and  price,  the  Conte 
V.  Fisaui  being  paid  £"13,650  for  it  in 
1857.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  grand  example 
of  the  historical  pictures  of  the  Old  Mas- 
ters, combining  in  the  highest  degree 
every  quality  which  makes  for  excellence, 
composition,  drawing,  colour,  characteri- 
sation and  lone.  Ruskin  describes  it 
as  the  "  most  precious  Paul  Veronese 
in  the  world."  Kings,  collectors,  and 
public  bodies  had  been  bidding  for  this 
treasure   for  many  vears  previous  tu  its 
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finding  a  pcrnmncnl  liomc  in  tln>  National 
Gallery. 

The  "  Garvagh  Madonna,"  purcliaspd 
from  Lord  Garvagh,  and  Leonardo  da 
Vinci's  "  Our  Lady  of  the  Rocks,"  bought 
from  Lord  Suffolk,  tie  for  the  honour  of 


Florentine  Notary,  born  out  of  wedlock, 
excelled  as  painter,  architect,  poet, 
sculptor,  philosopher,  mathematician, 
mechanist  and  explorer ;  and  was  also  a 
skilled  military  engineer  and  the  first 
serious  writer  on  the  art  of  painting  and 


AN    DVCK's    '■  PORTRAIT    OF    CHARLES    I. 

I'urcliaseil  for  llie  nation  for  /17.500. 


the  next  jilace  with  the  substnnlia!  sum 
of  jfq.ooo  each. 

"Our  Lady  of  the  Rocks'"  is  the  original 
of  the  inferior  version  in  the  Louvre,  and 
is  one  of  the  best  pictures  of  the  most 
versatile  man  that  ever  lived.  Pa  Vinci, 
the  son  of  a  poor  i^easant  woman,  and  a 


irlistic  anatomy.  To  great  personal 
>c'auty  and  sweetness  of  character  was 
idded  Hie  gift  of  immense  physical 
tienglh  ;  we  read  that  '■  he  could  bend  a 
lorseshoe  as  if  it  were  lead." 

In   18&6,  a  Merr  Suerinondt  succeeded 
n   celling  a   picture   to  the   Trustees  of 


FORTUNES   IN   PAINT. 


the  Gallery  as  a  genuine  Rembrandt  for 
the  large  sum  of  £"7,000.  "  Christ  Itlessing 
Little  Children,"  for  such  it  is  culled, 
is  one  of  the  nation's  bad  bargains,  and 
not  many  months  passed  before  the  magic 


£'6,300  given  for  the  small  head  of 
"  Phillip  IV.  of  Spain,"  a  typical  example 
of  the  marvellous  qualities  of  precision 
and  character!^  tion  vhich  mark  the 
work  of  Velasquez's  later  period.    Taking 


LEONARDO     »A    VINCl'S    •■  OV«    LADY    OF    THE    ROCKS." 

The  sum  of  ^fg.ooo  was  given  (or  this  painting. 


name  of  liemhrandl  was  displaced  by  the 
description  "School  of  Rembrandt." 

The  highest  price  paid  for  a  work  by 
Velasqucii,  the  man  who  perhaps  attained 
to  the  greatest  technical  perfection  o' 
any   jiainter  whu  has  ever    lived,  is  the 


ihii  picture  as  a  criterion,  il  is  safe  to 
fissume  that  several  of  the  other  pictures 
in  the  collection  by  this  master  would 
lo-day  fetch  two  or  three  times  the  price 
of  this  gem,  if  submitted  to  public  auction. 
The  sum  of  £"5.750  was  paid  for  each 
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iH-ASyii-Ys  "  I 
small  painlinu  1 


of  two  Correggios,  lli--  ■*  Mi-tcury.  Wnu;. 
and  Cupid,"  and  ■'  Kicf  Homo,"  u  small 
enough  lestimate  of  their  value,  while 
Botticelli's  "  Assumption"  cost  X4.777. 
And  the  splendid  Rubens'  ■■  Th"'  Judgment 
of  Paris,"  one  of  liis  l>e>t  known  pic- 
tures, could  not  be  ca!k<l  dear  al  /'4.joo. 
Indeed,  thii  remarkn])jilies  to  the  majnritv 
of  the  forty  or  murt'  pjriures   piirrhased 


for  over /" j,ocxj,  Tlie  prices  of  Old  Masters 
have  risen  to  such  an  extent  lately  that, 
according  to  present  day  calculations, 
most  of  these  can  he  considi-red  very 
good  bargains. 

One  example  alone  will  be  sufficient  to 
illustrate  the  extraordinary  value  put 
upin    the    work   of    ihe   Old    Masters   in 
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Ariadne "  was  bought  for  £"9,000  with 
two  other  pictures  in  1826.  Considering 
that  ;£"30,ooo  was  recently  paid  for  the 
"  Ariosto,"  what  would  the  former  work 
be  valued  at  ?  One  is  afraid  to  hazard  a 
figure. 

The  cost  of  getting  together  the  Na- 
tional Collection— the  best,  from  the  fact 


of  its  being  the  most  representative,  in 
the  world — is  estimated  in  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pounds,  but  thanks  to  gifts 
and  bequests — such  as  the  Vernon,  Wynn 
Ellis,  Peel  and  Turner  collections — and 
the  enhanced  prices  of  the  Old  Masters, 
its  value  to-day  must  be  counted  in 
millions. 


WHEN   BABY  SLEEPS. 


W 


By  ETHEL   MILLS. 

I. 

HEN  baby  sleeps  the  house  is  still, 
No  restless  feet  to  come  and   go; 
Upon  the  sunny  window-sill 

A  Banksia  drops   its  petalled  snow  ; 
For  lullaby  the  sliding  rill 
Makes  music  murmur  soft  and  low, 
For  baby  sleeps. 

One  red  cheek  on  a  rounded  arm. 
The  deep-fring'd  lids  and  pjarted  lips ; 

One  half -shut  hand — what  careless  charm 
Lies  in  the  curving  finger-tips! — 

While  from  one  tiny  blue-veined  foot 
Slowly  the  silken  cover  slips ; 
And  baby  sleeps. 


11. 

When  baby  sleeps,  the  north  wind  sighs 

All  weirdly,  like  a  soul  in  pain  ; 
And  overhead  the  wild  wrack  flies, 

A  scent  of  dying  flowers,  again 
A  scent  of  new-turned  sod  that  lies 
Uncovered  to  the  night  of  rain  ; 
Vet  baby  sleeps. 

The  twisting  pine  boughs  shriek  and  sigli. 
Yet  cannot  break  the  perfect  rest  ; 

On  marble  cheeks  the  fringed  lids  lie ; 
White  flowers  are  on  the  lifeless  breast ; 

A  living  heart  sends  forth  a  cry 
Of  bitter  sorrow  unredressed ; 
Yet  baby  sleeps. 


By    ALICE    and    CLAUDE    ASKEW,    Authors   of    ".The    ShuUmite," 
** Eve  and  the  Law,"  " The  Premier's  Daughter"  etc 


M 


OST  people  considered  Sarah  Wal- 
pole    a    hard    and    cold    woman. 


but    ther 


peri 


to 


whom  she  showed  the  full  warmth  of  her 
nature,  revealing  herself  daily  in  flashes 
of  tenderness,  and  that  was  to  her  son 
Jake.  The  boy  had  been  born  three 
months  after  his  father's  dealli,  and 
Sarah  had  loved  her  husband  fondly. 
Perhaps  that  accounted  for  the  pa^sion 
of  maternal  devotion  she  bestowed  upon 
his  son. 

The  Walpoles  were  quite  well-to-do, 
and  their  house,  standing  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  long  New  Rngland  village, 
direcied  attention  to  itself.  There  were 
some  elm  trees  right  in  front,  elm  trees 
which  screened  the  house  from  the  road- 
way,and  behind  was  a  bountiful  garden, 
stretching  out  till  it  joined  the  meadows. 


It    ' 


1  beautiful  old  hoi 


beautiful  because  of  (he  rare  bits  of  old 
furniture  and  (he  spotless  cleanliness 
which  prevailed.  Sarah  kept  no  help; 
she  would  have  scorned  one  with  the 
sturdy  independence  of  a  New  Hngland 
woman.  She  was  proud  of  doing  her 
own  housework,  and  there  was  no  reason 
why  she  should  not  continue  to  manage 
well  by  herself  for  many  a  year  to  come, 
unless  it  entered  into  Jake's  head  to 
marry  and  bring  home  a  wife.  But  Jake 
seemingly  had  no  such  intention.  He 
appeared  p<  rfectly  happy  in  his  bachelor 
condition,  as  devoted  to  his  mother  as 
she  was  to  him.  passionately  fond  of  his 
home,  proud  of  the  order  and  comfort 
which  prevailed. 

It  stood  to  reason  that  he  could  have 
married  over  and  over  again  if  he  liad 


desired  to,  for  there  was  hardly  a  girl  in 
the  village  or  in  the  country  round  about 
who  would  have  said  no  to  him.  He 
was  curiously  handsome  in  his  own  way, 
(all  and  straighl-limbed,  with  dark 
brown  eyes  and  crisp  brown  hair  ;  also 
he  possessed  a  rich  musical  voice  and  an 
unfailing  fund  of  good  spirits. 

Everything  changed,  however,  when 
Rachel  Ware  came  to  the  quiet  little 
village,  Rachel  fiesh  from  New  York,  a 
girl  who  brought  the  spirit  of  the  city 
with  her,  and  dawned  like  a  perfect 
revelation  upon  llie  simple  homely  men 
and  women  who  made  up  the  population 
of  the  little  New  England  village. 

She  was  a  tall  thin  girl,  quite  slight  in 
bui!d,  and  there  was  something  almost 
exotic  about  her  appoarance.  She  looked 
of  totally  different  clay  to  the  fine  rosy- 
cheeked  young  women  with  whom  Jake 
had  been  associated  ever  since  his  child- 
hood. There  was  something  curiously 
attractive  about  her;  also  she  spoke  of 
things  of  which  other  women  were  seem- 
ingly ignorant.  She  was  staying  with 
relatives  of  hers,  Silas  Towers  and  his 
wife.  The  Towers  were  poor,  and  were 
only  too   glad    lo    take    in    a    boarder. 

Kachel  had  come  down  to  the  quiet 
village  to  recruit  her  strenglh.  She  was 
a  teacher  in  a  big  school  at  New  York, 
and  had  overworked  herself.  The  doctors 
had  prescribed  perfect  rest  for  six  months, 
and  her  employers  at  the  seminary  had 
promised  to  keep  her  place  vacant  for 
her  for  that  period ;  accordingly  Rachel 
had  come  d<)wn  to  New  England  deter- 
mined to  enjoy  its  peace  and  quiet  to 
ihe  full,  and  gain  all  the  good  from  it 
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she  could,  before  returning  to  the  more 
strenuous  life  of  the  city. 

She  little  knew — perhaps  if  she  had 
known  she  would  never  have  come — that 
she  was  to  meet  the  great  and  central 
excitement  of  her  life  down  at  Halford, 
was  to  come  face  to  face  with  pure 
primitive  passion  and  realise  what  it 
meant  to  love  and  be  beloved.  Up  to 
now  Rachel  had  set  all  ideas  of  love 
and  marriage  resolutely  from  her.  She 
loved  teaching,  and  was  proud  of  her 
profession.  She  knew  she  was  successful, 
wonderfully  successful,  and  she  aspired 
in  years  to  come  to  have  some  great 
school,  perhaps  even  a  college,  for 
her  own.  She  had  fully  determined 
never  to  marry,  and  had  kept  herself 
apart  from  flirtations  and  platonic 
friendships  with  members  of  the  opposite 
sex.  She  hardly  realised,  perhaps,  how 
beautiful  she  was  in  her  slim  dark  way, 
for  she  had  never  looked  long  enough 
into  a  man's  eyes  to  find  it  out.  But 
she  was  to  learn  of  her  beauty  and  a 
great  many  other  thinpjs  during  the  days 
she  sojourned  at  Halford,  those  long 
days  of  silken  idleness  whpn  for  the  first 
time  in  her  busy  life  Rachel  found  herself 
with  absolutely  nothing  to  do.  The 
doctors  had  foi bidden  her  even  to  take 
down  a  few  books.  She  was  to  give  her 
eager  overworked  brain  a  complete  rest 

"  Go  and  pick  currants ;  that  will  do 
you  more  good  than  poring  over  books." 
So  the  great  doctor  had  told  her,  and 
Rachel  had  smiled  a  little  as  she  listened 
to  the  words,  for  it  was  not  the  currant 
season  when  the  doctors  had  banished 
her  from  New  York  ;  it  was  the  time  of 
the  cherry  blows  and  the  apple  blows. 
But  it  was  easy  to  forget  the  progress  of 
the  year  in  the  city,  she  reflected,  in  a 
city  where  strawberries  are  sold  through 
the  winter,  and  you  can  buy  what  flowers 
you  like  in  June. 

She  came  down  to  Halford  ready  to 
be  amused  and  pleased  by  everything, 
sure  that  she  would  find  plenty  to  criticise 
and  smile  over.  She  thought  of  the 
simple  New  England  relatives  whom  she 
was  going  to  visit  as  of  quiet,  good 
people,  but  of  no  understanding.  She 
decided  prettily  to  herself  that  she  would 
not  quoto  Huxley,  or  discuss  books  and 


subjects  of  which  they  must  necessarily 
be  ignorant ;  she  would  condescend  softly 
to  their  level,  and  not  betray  her  own 
extreme  cleverness. 

Rachel  blushed  a  little  when  she 
remembered  all  these  fine  resolutions 
afterwards,  for  from  the  first  moment 
when  she  set  foot  in  Halford  she  realised 
that  she  must  begin  to  reconstruct  her 
views  of  life,  and  from  a  more  human 
standpoint. 

New  York  and  education  did  not 
represent  everything  ;  she  realised  that  as 
soon  as  Lucy  Towers  kissed  her  and  gave 
her  a  hearty  welcome.  Lucy  was  a 
small  meagre  woman  of  fifty,  with  a  big 
heart,  and  her  whole  soul  went  out  to 
the  delicate  orphan  girl,  the  girl  who  had 
overworked  herself.  Rachel  had  been  an 
orphan  for  so  many  years  that  she  saw  no 
reason  for  such  excessive  pity  over  the 
fact,  but  she  was  astounded  and  surprised 
by  old  Lucy's  motherliness,  suddenly  and 
incomprehensibly  moved  almost  to  tears. 

After  Rachel  had  had  her  tea — such  a 
curious  tea  for  the  New  York  girl,  to 
whom  cup  cake  and  honey  in  the  comb 
came  as  a  great  novelty — Lucy  bade  her 
young  guest  go  out  for  a  stroll  in  the 
garden,  whilst  she  herself  did  the 
washing  up. 

Rachel  strolled  out  through  the  back 
door,  and  found  herself  in  a  strange 
new  world,  a  world  of  delicate  colour 
and  soft  perfume. 

Lucy  Towers  possessed  a  long  strag- 
gling garden,  with  an  apple  orchard  at 
the  back.  Cherry  trees  were  scattered 
about  the  garden.  Rachel's  attention  was 
caught  at  once  by  a  laburnum.  She 
gazed  entranced  at  the  golden  tassels  as 
they  swayed  in  the  breeze ;  then  she  smiled 
as  she  noticed  the  flowering  almond.  Her 
breath  came  and  went  quickly ;  colour 
stole  into  her  pale  cheeks.  She  forgot  to 
be  clever ;  she  began  to  be  happy. 

It  was  so  that  Jake  Walpole  came 
upon  her.  He  had  walked  over  to  Mrs. 
Towers,  bringing  a  message  from  his 
mother  to  Lucy,  a  message  concerning  a 
sewing  bee  Sarah  Walpole  was  giving 
next  week.  He  had  made  his  way  across 
the  fields,  and  was  in  the  orchard  when 
he  had  first  caught  sight  of  Rachel.  He 
haltod  nnd  stared  hard  at  the  girl. 
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Radiel   wai  .n    grey 

Iftock,    belted  X  wilh   a 

I.  tight  band  of  t  velvet, ;  lender 

I  little  waist ;  Jake  fancied  he  coul  span 
with  two  hands.  She  wore  her  hair 
a  different  fashion  from  the  girls  with 
I  whom  he  had  grown  up  since  childhood, 
I  for  Rachel's  rich  black  hair  was  waved 
j-to  each  side  of  her  face  and  fastened  in 
l:«i  heavy  coil  on  liie  nape  ot  her  neck ; 
I  then  her  collar  was  cut  away,  revealing 
I'lJer  creamy  be.mtifLil  throat,  and  she  wore 
lace  fichu  draped  lightly  round  her 
(shoulders;  also  some  amber  beads  hung 
•about  her  bodice,  and  she  had  tiny 
[earrings  in  her  exciuisite  little  ears. 

Rachel's  whole  dress  was  as  simple  as 
t  could  be,  but  it  was  an  artistic  sim- 
plicity, and  the  girl's  expression  as  she 
t  over  the  flower-came asa  revelation 
:e  Walpole.     1  fe  had  seen  the  same 
n  a  young  innihcr's  face  when  she 
aver  her  fttst-lorn  child,  the  same 
of   delighled    discovery,  quivering 
ic  happine^^,  but  he  wondered  why 
a  much  joy  should  lie  called  into  a  girl's 
'.  by  a  mere   bunch  of    snowballs,  a 
y  oF  dioletra.     How  was  he  to  know 
,  Rachel  was  seeing  flowers  as  they 
E  for  the  first  time,  learning  something 
world's  beauty,  drinking   in  her 
prst  draughts  of  the  wine  of  spring? 

She  field  out  her  hands  wilh  frank 
friendliness  when  the  young  man  came 
I  and  turned  to  lim  wilh  a  warm 
l>eaming  smile.  A  New  England  girl 
mldhaveshown  some  self-consciousness 
md  l>een  bashful  in  introducing  herself 
a  jjerfect  stranger,  but  Rachel,  with 
■  city  knowledge,  saw  nothing  em- 
nrrassing  in  the  situation. 

ess  you  don't  know  who  I  am,'' 
B  said  softly.  "  1  am  a  cousin  to  Lucy 
pP-owers,  and  have  come  here  to  board  for 
aix  months." 

Jake  Walpole  tightened  his  hold  on  the 

Igill's  fingers,  and  a  wave   of  delightful 

pleasure  warmed  his  heart;  it  was  good 

a  think  that  this  strange  beautiful  girl 

luld  make  her  hon-.e  in  Halford  for  six 

months.       He    wondered    in    the    same 

instant  what  his  mother  would  think  of 

ISachel,      Wo         she  see    the  girl  with 

5  eyes,  or  ju  r  by  her  own  stan- 

ird?     Hn  nn  exquisite  delicacy 


of  Rachel's  little  white  hands,  and 
thought  of  his  mother's  toil-worn  fingers ; 
then  he  realised,  but  in  a  dull  stupid  way, 
that  Rachel  was  addressing  him. 

"  t  never  saw  anything  more  lovely  in 
all  my  life,"  the  girl  was  protesting 
eagerly,  "than  the  orchard.  Oh,  it's 
real  beautiful !  Was  there  ever  such  a 
wealth  of  pink  and  white  before  ?  Then 
look  at  the  soft  green  and  the  rich  brown 
of  the  tree  trunks.  Nature  must  have 
been  dreaming  of  a  romance  when  she 
first  coloured  an  orchard,  must  have  been 
in  a  curiously  soft  mood " — Rachel 
stopped  herself  abruptly,  half  ashamed 
of  her  poetic  outburst.  Besides,  she  was 
one  of  those  who  generally  keep  their 
thoughts  to  themselves. 

"  Apple  blows  an"  cherry  blows," 
murmured  Jake  slowly — "there  ain't  much 
to  beat  them." 

Then  lie  and  Rachel  walked  up  the 
path  together.  Lucy,  standing  at  the 
house  door,  wached  them,  shading  her 
face  with  her  hands. 

"Sakes,  what  a  fine  couple  they  make  !" 
she  murmured  to  herself.  Then  her 
thoughtsflew  to  Sarah  Walix>le.  "Sarah'd 
never  let  Jake  marry  a  city  girl,"  she 
mused  reflectively,  "and  1  kinder  think 
she  don't  want  Jake  to  marry  at  all." 

Sarah  Walpole  and  Rachel  Ware  took 
each  other's  measure  at  their  first  meeting. 
The  woman  and- the  girl  both  possessed 
a  tiirinus  individuality,  and  each  had 
more  than  her  share  of  will  power ; 
they  were  clever  too  in  their  separate 
ways. 

They  met  at  Sarah  Walpole's  sewing 
bee  ;  and  directly  Sarah  set  eyes  on  the 
slim  N'ew  York  girl,  and  noticed  the  way 
her  son  greeted  her,  the  truth  of  what 
had  happened  stole  to  the  old  woman's 
heart. 

This  was  the  girl  who  would  supplant 
her  in  her  son's  affections;  this  was  the 
town-bred  girl,  with  no  idea  of  homely 
New  England  ways,  manners,  and  cus- 
toms, whom  Jake  might  ask  to  be  mis- 
tress of  the  Walpole  house,  a  girl  who 
had  never  soiled  her  fingers  with  house- 
hold task',  who  could  neither  cook  nor 
sew. 

Jake  watched  the  meeting  between  the 
two  eagerly,    between    his    mother    and 
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Rachel,  whom  he  knew  by  now  he  loved, 
watched  with  an  eager  beating  of  the 
heart  and  a  twitching  of  the  lips,  for  so 
much  rested  on  how  the  two  took  to  each 
other — these  two  whom  he  loved  so 
dearly  but  in  separate  ways. 

He  noticed  the  chill  expression  which 
came  over  his  mother's  face  and  the 
curious  tone  of  her  voice,  also  the  steadv 
hard  way  she  stared  at  Rachel ;  and  as  for 
Rachel,  two  red  spots  of  colour  burned 
on  her  pale  cheeks,  and  she  put  a 
shade  of  city  condescension  into  her 
manner.  She  had  been  absolutely  simple 
and  natural  before ;  this  touch  of  New 
York  artificialism  revealed  her  in  a 
thoroughly  new  light. 

Jake  crept  out  of  the  house  weary  and 
dispirited.  He  had  hoped  so  much  from 
this  meeting,  and  he  was  painfully  dis- 
appointed by  the  result.  He  had  expected 
his  stern  New  England  mother  to  be  as 
impressed  by  the  exotic  beauty  of  Rachel 
Ware  as  he  had  been  himself.  Now  he 
realised  with  painful  conviction  that 
Sarah  was  prepared  to  play  the  part  of  a 
mother  in  Israel  and  treat  the  New  York 
girl  as  a  daughter  of  Heth. 

Sarah  Walpole  made  this  pretty  plain 
to  her  son  when  the  two  sat  at  supper  a 
few  hours  later.  The  sewing  bee  was 
over,  and  all  the  women  had  gone  home, 
leaving  their  hostess  with  two  brand-new 
piece  rugs,  also  an  aching  heart. 

Womanlike,  Sarah  was  the  first  to 
approach  dangerous  ground.  She  spread 
some  hot  biscuit  carefully  with  honey, 
then  glanced  across  the  table  at  her 
son. 

"  1  guess  I  don't  think  much  of  that 
girl  boarding  at  Lucy  Towers's,"  she 
observed  slowly.  **  She  had'nt  no  sort  of 
idea  of  sewing — a  pretty  useless  piece  of 
goods,  I  should  think." 

Jake  flushed  to  the  roots  of  his  brown 
hair  ;  then  he  drank  some  tea  hurriedly,  as 
though  to  cover  his  confusion.  "  She's 
real  handsome  and  real  clever,"  he  said 
after  a  second's  pause,  "  teaches  school 
up  in  New  York,  and  earns  more  than  a 
man's  hire  here." 

Sarah  frowned.  "  1  don't  hold  with  sech 
sort  of  cleverness,"  she  said  sternly; 
"  'tain*  sech  women  who  make  the  best 
wives."    There  was  a  touch  of  challenge 


in  the  tall  iron-grey  woman's  voice,  an 
she  eyed  her  son  steadily. 

"  If  I  ever  marry,"  returned  Jake 
stoutly,  "  I'd  marry  a  girl  like  Rachel 
Ware.  Why,  it's  wonderful  to  hear  her 
talk,  mother;  'tis  like  listening  to  a 
j)rinted  book  :  an'  then  her  soft  ways  an' 
slow  pretty  laughter.  Why  ain't  you 
taken  with  her  as  I  am  ?  "  He  asked  the 
question  with  a  burst  of  masculine 
vigour. 

"Because  I  ain't,"  came  Rachel 
Walpole 's  sharp  reply  ;  then  she  glanced 
at  her  son  with  flashing  eyes.  "  I  ain't 
got  no  sort  of  right  to  control  your 
affections,  Jake,"  she  went  on  slowly, 
**  but  if  you  ever  brought  Rachel  Ware 
home  here,  I'd  go.  She's  no  sort  of  wife, 
with  all  her  book  learning,  for  a  man  like 
you.  She  can't  bake  ;  she  can't  sew  ;  she 
ain't  never  soiled  her  fingers  in  her  life. 
Handsome,  perhaps,  but  I  don't  take 
much  count  of  her  looks.  She  ain't  got 
no  colour  in  her  white  cheeks,  an'  I  call 
it  heathenish  the  way  she  does  her  hair." 

"  I  call  it  sweet,"  muttered  Jake  under 
his  breath,  but  he  spoke  so  low  that  his 
mother  failed  to  hear  him. 

Time  passed  on  ;  the  early  freshness 
of  spring  melted  into  the  warmth  of 
summer.  Rachel  learnt  that  life  held 
better  things  in  its  golden  goblet  than 
books  and  book  learning ;  she  fell  in  love 
as  softly  and  as  deeply  as  any  woman 
could,  and  the  drowsy  summer  days  were 
full  of  charm ;  she  was  steeped  in  a 
languor  of  quiet  content. 

Sarah  Walpole  was  the  only  disturbing 
influence  to  Rachel's  happiness,  but  the 
girl  hoped  that  the  mutual  antipathy  she 
and  Jake's  mother  had  for  each  other 
would  melt  away  under  the  fire  of  the  love 
they  bestowed  on  Jake  himself.  Rachel 
alho  felt  no  dismay  at  the  thought  of 
giving  up  her  teaching  and  all  her 
ambitious  dreams  for  the  future.  She 
had  a  small  annuity,  and  so  her  utter 
unfitness  for  housekeeping  caused  her  no 
anxiety.  **  Til  j)ay  for  help,"  Rachel 
decided  to  herself  easily,  "  an'  still  have 
plenty  of  money  for  my  own  clothes  and 
books."  She  had  a  sturdy  pride,  and 
would  not  have  allowed  her  thoughts  to 
dwell  on  Jake  had  she  not  been  aware  of 
her  own  independence. 
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Jake  asked  her  to  marry  him.  The 
two  had  been  to  meeting  together,  and 
weie  walking  home  together  through  the 
cornfields.  It  was  an  exquisite  summer 
evening ;  the  harvest  moon  shone  out,  and 
bathed  the  world  in  a  flood  of  silver  ;  the 
earth  seemed  at  rest  and  at  peace. 

Rachel  flushed  and  hesitated.  She  had 
noticed  Sarah  Walpole  at  meeting,  and 
had  been  impressed  by  the  troubled 
unhappiness  of  the  old  woman's  face,  also 
she  was  dimly  conscious  that  Sarah  was 
walking  home  alone  along  the  dusty 
high-road,  whilst  she  and  Jake  took  their 
ease  strolling  through  the  fields.  She 
hated  the  idea  of  separating  Sarah  from 
her  son,  and  yet  she  could  not  surrender 
her  lover  back  to  his  mother.  She  prof- 
fered her  lips  to  Jake,  and  as  he  drank 
of  their  sweetness  he  gave  himself  to 
Rachel,  abandoning  the  mother  for  the 
wife. 

A  short  but  intensely  dramatic  scene 
was  played  out  between  Sarah  and  her 
son  next  day.  Jake  implored  his  mother 
to  show  some  pleasure  over  his  choice 
and  to  promise  to  live  with  him  and  his 
wife,  but  the  mother  sternly  refused. 

**  Why  must  you  go  marryiii'  agin*  my 
heart,  Jake  ?  "  she  asked  slowly.  "Rachel 
Ware  shall  never  step  foot  in  the  Walpole 
house  till  I'm  stiff  an*  in  my  coffm. 
Wantin*  her  hired  help,  indeed !  The 
Walpole  wives  have  allers  kept  their 
own  house  ;  weVe  had  no  hired  truck. 
But  there,  you've  chosen  ;  you've  chosen." 

**  Yes,  I've  chosen,"  returned  Jake 
coldly.  He  had  brought  a  loving  message 
from  Rachel  to  his  mother,  but  Sarah 
had  only  frowned  as  she  listened  to  it. 
She  had  come  dangerously  near  to  hating 
the  New  York  girl,  the  girl  who  was  only 
clever  with  her  brains,  and  Sarah  Walpole 
was  no  hypocrite  ;  where  she  hated,  she 
hated,  and  where  she  loved,  she  loved. 

Rachel  wrote  and  gave  up  her  post  in 
New  York  and  married  her  lover  about 
the  beginning  of  the  fall.  The  girl  was 
not  as  happy  as  she  had  been.  The 
better  she  loved  Jake,  the  more  she 
yearned  to  be  beloved  by  his  mother,  but 
Sarah  Walpole  was  ice  and  snow  when- 
ever Rachel  approached  her.  She  could 
never  forgive  the  latter  for  robbing  her  of 
the    first    place    in    her  son's  affections, 
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though  the  stern  old  woman  tried  to 
persuade  herself  that  her  antipathy  to 
her  son's  wife  was  solely  because  Rachel 
was  so  utterly  unfitted  to  play  the  part 
of  a  New  England  wife  and  mother. 

The  young  people  moved  into  a  small 
home,  and  Rachel  got  a  hired  girl,  but 
Jake  missed  his  mother's  beautiful  cook- 
ing and  the  neatness  and  order  which  had 
prevailed  at  the  Walpole  house,  for  his 
wife  had  no  idea  of  management,  and 
the  girl  followed  her  young  mistress's 
lead.  A  painful  lack  of  method  prevailed, 
and  though  Rachel  made  her  rooms  very 
pretty  and  artistic  at  the  start  of  the 
honeymoon,  dust  soon  grew  evident,  and 
the  new  furniture  appeaied  to  lose  its 
freshness. 

Jake  was  too  much  in  love  with  his 
wife  to  take  much  heed  of  small  dis- 
comforts, but  Rachel  felt  keenly  con- 
scious of  her  defective  housekeeping,  and 
the  knowledge  grated  upon  her.  She, 
who  had  been  so  brilliantly  successful 
all  her  life,  hated  to  acknowledge  herself 
in  any  sort  of  a  way  a  failure.  She 
wished  she  had  the  chance  to  show  her 
husband  how  capable  she  could  be  in 
her  own  line  of  work,  and  after  she  had 
been  married  to  Jake  a  month  or  so  she 
actually  suggested  that  she  should  teach 
school  in  the  village.  Rachel  knew  that 
the  teacher  was  going,  and  was  aware 
that  her  services  would  be  gratefully 
welcomed,  but  Jake  was  strongly  averse 
to  his  wife's  suggestion. 

**  I  guess  you  ought  to  find  quite  enough 
work  lookin'  after  the  house,  and  seein*  to 
the  cookin',  Rachel,"  he  said  slowly. 

Rachel  frowned  and  bit  her  lips.  It 
was  foolish  of  her  husband  not  to  realise, 
she  thought  to  herself,  that  her  taste  and 
talent  did  not  lie  in  housekeeping,  but  in 
teaching. 

Time  passed  on,  and  the  lelationship 
between  Jake's  mother  and  Jake's  wife 
remained  cold  and  strained.  When  the 
two  women  met,  which  was  not  often, 
they  treated  each  other  with  frigid 
politeness.  Jake  was  now  virtually  a 
stranger  to  his  mother's  house ;  this  was 
by  the  stem  old  woman's  wish. 

"  I  don't  hold  to  your  coming  here 
without  your  wife,"  so  Sarah  Walpole 
had  observed,  "  and  I  don't  want  Raciiel 
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darkening  my  threshold  too  often.  She 
an'  I  ain*t  friends,  no,nor  ever  will  be." 

One  day,  after  Jake  and  Rachel  had 
been  married  over  three  months,  some 
business  took  the  young  man  over  to  a 
neighbouring  town.  He  went  by  the 
cars,  promising  Rachel  he  would  be  home 
early.  He  kissed  his  wife  fondly  before 
he  went,  and  Rachel  returned  his  kiss 
with  ardour.  After  all,  the  two  young 
people  loved  each  other  devotedly  ;  there 
was  that  much  to  be  said  for  the  marriage. 

Rachel  sat  down  to  enjoy  a  long  read, 
but  after  a  time  it  struck  her  that  she 
would  try  and  make  cake.  She  fussed 
about  with  flour  and  baking  tins  for  some 
time,  then  sat  down,  flushed  and  hot,  in 
the  little  kitchen,  but  pn)ud  of  what  she 
trusted  might  prove  a  culinary  triumph. 
All  at  once  she  grew  conscious  of  her 
floury  arms  and  hands. 

"  I  guess  I'll  go  and  fix  myself  up  a  bit," 
she  thought  to  herself,  "  so  that  Jake  may 
think  1  look  real  nice  when  he  comes 
home." 

An  hour  later  found  Rachel  in  the  little 
parlour  impatiently  awaiting  her  young 
husband's  return.  She  had  put  on  a  soft 
merino  dress,  and  had  tied  a  red  bow  at 
her  throat.     She  looked  curiously  pretty. 

Time  passed  on,  and  yet  Jake  did  not 
return.  After  a  while  Rachel  began  to 
get  painfully  uneasy.  She  glanced 
nervously  and  furtively  at  her  watch,  and 
tried  to  reassure  herself  by  muttering 
that  her  husband  was  pretty  sure  to  have 
missed  his  train. 

All  at  once  the  girl's  ears  detected  the 
sound  of  footsteps  hurrying  down  the 
garden  path,  and  she  thought  to  herself 
that  they  were  the  footsteps  of  one  who 
brought  evil  tidings.  All  her  strength  of 
soul  rose  to  greet  the  expected  hour  of 
calamity.  Although  she  did  not  realise 
it,  Rachel  had  reached  the  supreme 
moment  of  her  beauty,  for  the  young  man 
who  came  in  hurriedly  from  the  railway 
office  thought  he  had  never  seen  so  fine 
or  white  a  face,  or  such  startling  black 
eyes,  eyes  whose  terrified  inquiry  he  was 
brave  to  answer  at  once. 

"  Yes,  there's  been  an  accident  half-way 
up  the  line,"  he  gasped  out ;  **  they  have 
just  wired  us  on  the  news  from  the  next 
station ;  but  Jake — Jake's  badly  hurt."  He 


glanced  at  Rachel  as  if  he  had  more  to  say, 
yet  dared  not  utter  what  was  in  his  mind. 

**  Is  Jake  dead  ?  "  asked  Rachel.  She 
spoke  quite  calmly,  only  her  heart 
whispered  to  her  that,  if  Jake  was  dead, 
she  was  dead  too,  dead  to  all  outside 
things  :  to  rain  and  snow,  the  cold,  the 
heat,  the  flowers,  the  sunshine. 

"  I  dunno,  I  dunno,"  the  young  clerk 
protected  weakly,  "  but  Jake  is  cruel  bad  ; 
there  ain't  no  doubt  of  that.  And  now 
can't  1  send  in  some  neighbour  to  be  with 
you  ?  I  ought  to  go  on  to  the  Walpole 
house,  I  s'pose." 

*'  I  will  go  with  you,"  said  Rachel 
calmly.  She  spoke  in  resolute  tones,  and 
her  e)'cs  were  dry.  Grief  was  having  an 
extraordinarily  elevating  effect  upon  her 
character.  She  suddenly  saw  Sarah  Wal- 
pole with  new  eyes,  and  her  soul  went 
out  to  the  other  woman,  the  mother  of 
her  husband. 

The  young  clerk  often  wondered  after- 
wards how  Rachel  had  had  the  courage 
to  walk  with  him  down  the  village  street 
straight  to  the  door  of  the  woman  whose 
dislike  to  her  was  so  evident.  He 
realised  how  intensely  the  girl  was  suffer- 
ing by  the  twitching  of  her  pale  lips 
and  the  way  her  face  was  drained  of 
colour,  but  he  had  never  imagined  in  all 
his  life  anything  so  wonderful  as  Rachel's 
self-control. 

The  girl  thanked  him  with  her  eyes 
vyhen  they  reached  the  Walpole  house, 
then  waved  her  hand  with  a  gesture  of 
dismissal. 

The  young  clerk  retraced  his  steps, 
gazing  furtively  over  his  shoulder  at  the 
slim  young  figure  outlined  against  the 
dark  wood  of  the  Walpole  door.  He 
watched  till  the  door  opened  and  Rachel 
entered  ;  then  he  wondered  what  the 
mother  and  wife  of  the  dead  man  would 
have  to  say  to  each  other,  for  news  had 
been  wired  up  the  line  that  Jake  Walpole 
was  one  of  those  who  had  been  killed  in 
the  railway  accident,  Jake  Walpole  cut 
down  in  the  flower  of  his  youth. 

"I  didn't  expect  to  see  you,  Rachel, 
and  that's  the  truth,"  began  Sarah  Wal- 
pole sternly  when  she  caught  sight  of 
her  daughter-in-law  ;  then  as  she  glanced 
at  Rachel's  cold  white  face  a  dim  fear 
came  over  her.     She  clutched  nervously 
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at  the  girls  shoulder.  "  What's  brought 
you  here,  all  unbidden  and  all  unasked, 
Rachel  Walpole?"  she  asked  sternly. 
"  Did  Jake  send  you  ?  Do  you  come  here 
from  my  boy  ?  " 

Rachel  bowed  her  head.  "  Yes,  I  come 
here  from  Jake,*'  she  answered  simply, 
**  Jake,  who  would  want  us  to  be  close 
together  now,  mother,  close  and  dear." 
She  said  the  sacred  word  mother  with 
deep  emohasis  ;  then  she  raised  her  dark 
eyes,  and  let  her  soul  speak  for  her. 

Sarah  drew  a  hard  sharp  breath. 

"  There  is  somethin*  wrong  with  Jake," 
she  said  pantingly.  "  1  know  it,  I  can 
tell  it,  from  your  manner.  Oh,  what's 
wrong  with  my  boy,  my  boy  ?  " 

"  He's— he's  " Rachel  struggled,  but 

her  pale  lips  could  not  form  the  word ; 
then  she  suddenly  threw  her  hands  up  with 
a  low  half-despairing  cry.  **  1  wouldn't 
let  any  one  else  come  near  you,"  she  mur- 
mured, **  anyone  but  me,  for  you  and  1 — 
you  and  1 — " 

Rachel  swayed  as  she  spoke ;  she  had 
outdone  her  strength  :  then  she  fell  a  limp 
heap  at  the  other  woman's  feet. 

Sarah  Walpole  understood  what  had 
happened.  She  knew  that  she  was  bereft 
of  her  son,  the  son  to  whom  she  had 
devoted  her  life,  and  yet,  at  that  supreme 
moment  of  a  mother's  agony,  she  hardly 
realised  her  own  loss,  her  own  affliction, 
all  her  thoughts  centred  upon  the  white 
still  form  of  her  son's  wife,  the  girl  to 
whom  she  had  refused  her  love,  whom 
she  had  virtually  turned  from  her  door. 

She  knelt  down  by  Rachel's  side,  and 
pressed  the  girl's  dark  head  against  her 
bosom. 

**  Oh,  honey,  honey,"  she  muttered,  the 
soft  word  coming  strangely  from  her 
lips,  "you've  lost  even  more  than  1  have, 
and  yet  you  came  to  me,  a  hard,  stem 
woman,  honey ;  you  came  to  me." 

Rachel  revived  under  the  salt  bitterness 
of  the  tears  which  streamed  on  her  face, 
the  tears  of  Sarah  Walpole.  She  opened 
her  eyes  to  encounter  the  eyes  of  Jake's 
mother,  pitiful  in  their  imploring  appeal 
for  for;|»iveness. 

*•  Mother,  mother,"  she  moaned,  **oh, 
you  don't  know  how  I  love  him." 

Sarah  Walpole  made  jio  answer,  but 
she  strained  her  daughter-in-law  to  her 


withered  breast.  The  two  women  clung 
together,  their  tears  and  their  sobs 
mingling. 

They  were  so  lost  in  the  throes  of  their 
new-come  affliction  that  neither  Rachel 
nor  Sarah  Walpole  heard  a  quick  knock- 
ing at  the  door,  but  at  last  the  sharp 
imperative  tapping  struck  upon  the 
deadened  ears  of  the  bereaved  motheir. 
She  rose  half  mechanically  from  her 
knees,  and  walking  to  the  door,  threw  it 
open,  then  started  back  as  if  she  had 
suddenly  seen  a  spirit. 

There,  his  arm  bound  up  in  a  sling, 
but  otherwise  unhurt  and  uninjured, 
stood  Jake  Walpole.  He  gasped  out 
some  eager  words  of  explanation. 

**  Don't  be  scared ;  it's  myself,  not  my 
ghost.  *Twas  another  poor  fellow  got 
killed,  and  they  muddled  up  the  names 
by  accident.  Directly  I  heard  what  they 
had  done  at  the  line  I  made  straight 
tracks  for  home,  but  Rachel  weren't  in. 
Mother,  where's  my  wife  ?  She  must 
'most  b«  scared  to  death." 

A  curious  gleam  passed  over  Sarah  Wal- 
pole's  face  ;  then  she  took  her  son  by  the 
hand  and  led  him  across  the  threshold. 

**  My  daughter's  here,  Jake,"  she  said 
simply.     **  Go  and  kiss  your  wife." 

Jake  stared  into  the  dark  room.  Yes, 
his  mother  had  spoken  the  truth.  There, 
by  the  fireplace,  standing  up  tremulous 
and  eager-eyed,  stood  Rachel,  a  softer 
expression  on  her  face  than  he  had  ever 
seen  there,  a  more  exquisite  happiness. 

She  looked  at  her  husband,  then  gave  an 
almost  imperceptible  wave  of  her  hand. 

Jake  caught  her  meaning.  He  turned 
and  kissed  his  mother. 

^p  ^p  ^p 

"  Yes,  1  am  fair  proud  of  my  daughter," 
so  Sarah  Walpole  declared  a  year  later, 
at  the  christening  of  her  first  grandson. 
**  And,  now  we  are  all  living  together,  1 
guess  1  can  teach  Rachel  all  she  wants 
to  know  of  keeping  house,  and  she — well, 
it's  real  wonderful  the  fine  pieces  she 
reads  me  from  her  books."  The  old 
woman  smiled  happily,  and  dandled  the 
baby.  **  He's  spry  and  fine,  isn't  he  ?  " 
she  added  with  pride,  '*  and  I'm  real  glad 
he's  got  his  mother's  eyes." 

She  smiled  at  Rachel  across  the  room, 
and  Rachel  smiled  back. 

C— 2 
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The  Byron-Chaworth  Affair. 

By  OUTRAM ITRISTRAH. 


ON  Wednesday,  the  J7tli  of  April, 
1765,  William,  lifth  Lord  Byron. 
was,  by  the  vote  of  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  of  his  peers,  convicted  of 
the  crime  of  manslaughter  in  causing  the 
death  of  William  Chaworth,  Esquire,  of 
Annesley.  in  a  room  of  the  "  Star  and 
Garter"  Tavern.  Pall  Mall,  but  on  the 
charge  of  murder  he  was  acquitted. 

This  is  a  plain  statement  of  a  well- 
known  fact.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
who  prefer  the  charms  of  legal  jargon,  I 
add  the  exact  words  of  the  count.  It 
runs  as  follows: — 

"That  the  said  Lord  Byron,  at  the 
'Star  and  Garter'  Tavern,  Pall  Mall. 
then    and   there   being,   feloniously  wil- 


fully and  of  malice  aforethought  did 
make  an  assault,  and  thai  he,  the  said 
William  Lord  Byron,  with  a  certain 
sword  drawn  made  of  iron  and  sleel,  of 
the  value  of  five  shillings,  which  he  the 
said  William  Lord  Byron  in  his  right 
hand  then  and  there  held,  him,  the  said 
William  Chaworih,  in  and  upon  the 
left  side  of  the  l)elly  of  the  said 
William  Chaworth,  near  the  navel  of 
the  said  William  Chaworih,  then  and 
there  feloniously,  wilfully  and  of  his 
malice  aforethought,  did  strike,  thrust, 
stab,  and  penetrate." 

The  indictment  for  murder  thus  stated 
may  look  more  formidable  or  more 
ludicrous,  according  to  the  reader's  taste. 
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But  Lord  Byron  escaped  from  it  all  the 
same.  By  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
his  peers  he  was  found  guilty  of  man- 
slaughter only.  Upon  this,  the  Lord 
High  Steward  got  upon  his  feet  and 
said  : 

"  William  Lord  Byron,  the  Lords  having 
considered  of  the  charges  and  evidence 
against  you,  and  have  likewise  con- 
sidered of  everything  which  you  have 
alleged  in  your  defence,  and  upon  the 
whole  matter,  their  lordships  have  found 
you  *  Not  Guilty '  of  the  murder  whereof 
you  stand  indicted,  but  *  Guilty '  of 
manslaughter.  What  has  your  lordship 
to  allege  against  judgment  being  pro- 
nounced against  you  ?  ** 

Upon  which  his  lordship  claimed  the 
benefit  of  the  Statute  of  Kdward  VI. 
Whereupon  the  Lord  High  Steward 
acquainted  him  that  he  was  allowed  the 
benefit  of  that  Statute,  and  he  was  dis- 
charged upon  paying  his  fees.  Where- 
upon Lord  Byron  got  up  on  a  great 
white  horse  and  rode  back  to  Newstead. 

Facts  not  known  at  the  trial,  and 
recently  brought  to  my  notice,  lead  me 
to  the  belief  that  he  ought  to  have  been 
put  in  a  common  cart  and  driven  to 
Tyburn.  After  the  lapse  of  a  hundred 
and  forty  years,  and  with  the  help  of 
new  light  thrown  upon  it,  let  us  once 
more  examine  this  strange  affair  which 
so  excited  and  puzzled  our  ancestors. 

The  main  facts  of  the  case  are  simple. 
They  are  probably  well  known  to  all 
who  have  studied  the  domestic  history 
of  England.  Lord  Byron,  who  was 
forty-three  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence, 
and  William  Cha worth,  who  was  four 
years  younsTPr,  were  kinsmen  and  neigh- 
bours in  Nottinghamshire.  Their  re- 
spective estates  of  Newstead  and  Annesley 
joined  each  other,  and  the  owners  were 
both  descended  from  John,  second  Vis- 
count Chaworth,  whose  family,  like  the 
Byrons,  was,  during  the  Civil  War, 
"  passionately  the  King's."  Both  lost 
their  fathers  as  boys.  Lord  Byron  served 
in  the  navy  with  his  more  celebrated 
brother,  Admiral  John  Bywn  (agreeably 
known  to  his  seamen  as  '*  foul  weather 
Jack  ") ;  William  Chaworth  was  brought 
up  at  home  by  a  widowed  mother. 

On   Saturday  afternoon,   the   2f  th  of 


January,  1765,  one  of  the  weekly  dinners 
of  the  Nottinghamshire  Club  was  held 
at  the  "  Star  and  Garter  "  Tavern,  Pall 
Mall.  The  house  has  escaped  the  level- 
ling tendencies  of  the  age,  though  it  is 
supposed  by  some  antiquaries  (who  are 
never  content  till  they  have  removed 
historic  landmarks)  to  have  been  pulled 
down  to  make  way  for  the  Carlton  Club. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  "Star  and  Garter" 
is  still  standing  on  the  north  side  of  the 
street,  almost  facing  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge ;  and  it  still  can  show  the 
two  small  rooms  and  the  staircase, 
through,  and  down,  which  this  Byron- 
Chaworth  mystery  passed  with  steps  so 
faint  and  elusive  a  hundred  and  forty 
years  ago. 

The  well-known  tavern  entertained  ten 
gentlemen  of  the  Nottinghamshire  Club 
on  this  Saturday  afternoon  of  January 
the  26th,  1765.  Lord  Byron  and  Mr. 
Chaworth  were  among  the  company. 
After  dinner,  which  was  at  four  o'clock, 
a  conversation  was  started  about  the  best 
way  of  preserving  game — poachers  taken 
into  account.  Lord  Byron  and  Mr. 
Chaworth  became  unaccountably  heated 
about  so  trivial  a  matter.  On  a  question 
as  to  the  ownership  of  a  manor  supposed 
to  belong  to  Sir  Charles  Sedley  they  con- 
tradicted each  other  flatly,  till  a  signifi- 
cant end  to  the  discussion  was  made  by 
Mr.  Chaworth  saying  to  Lord  Byron,  **  If 
you  want  any  further  information  about 
Sir  Charles  Sedley *s  manors,  he  lives  at 
Mr.  Coof)er's,  in  Dean  Street,  and  I  doubt 
not  will  be  able  to  give  you  satisfaction  ; 
and  as  for  myself,  your  lordship  knows 
where  to  find  me  in  Berkeley  Street." 
Nobody  seems  to  have  looked  upon  this 
very  ominous  end  put  to  an  argument  as 
a  challenge.  Lord  Byron  especially  was 
unmoved  by  it.  He  remained  con- 
spicuously calm  and  talked  about  trifles 
to  a  neighbour.  A  whole  hour  passed 
without  any  further  sign  of  unpleasant- 
ness. Mr.  Chaworth  settled  the  reckoning 
and  left  the  room.  A  few  minutes  after- 
wards Byron  followed  him  out.  The 
remaining  members  of  the  club  sat 
talking  or  preparing  for  departure.  But 
scarcely  five  minutes  had  passed,  before 
they  were  hurriedly  called  downstairs  by 
a  waiter.     They  found  a  sipall  loom 
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the  first  floor  full  of  blood,  and  Mr. 
Chaworth  reclining  in  one  chair  with 
his  le^s  resting  on  another.  He  was 
mortally  wounded.  He  said  in  effect 
that  Lord  Byron  had  called  to  a  waiter 
to  show  them  into  a  room.  That, 
directly  the  waiter  had  left  them,  he, 
Mr.  Chaworth,  had  gone  to  shut  the 
door :  that  the  first  thing  he  saw  on 
turning  round  was  Lord  Byron's  sword 
hah"  drawn  ;  that,  "  knowing  his  man  " 
(a  phrase  to  be  carefully  borne  in  mind) 
he  had  instantly  drawn  his  own  sword 
and  made  a  pass  :  that  his  sword  had  got 
entangled  in  Lord  Byron's  waistcoat : 
that  the  latter  had  then  shortened  his 
arm  and  run  him  through.  He  was 
removed  in  a  chair  in  an  hour  or  so  to 
his  house  in  Berkeley  Street ;  made  a 
new  will,  and  died  at  nine  o'clock  next 
morning.  Lord  Byron,  for  his  part, 
stayed  at  the  tavern  till  after  his  late 
opponent  had  been  taken  home,  and 
offered  to  stay  longer  if  there  were  any 
time  limit  for  so  unfortunate  an  event. 
Under  the  trying  circumstance  in  which 
he  found  himself  situated,  he  behaved 
with  the  utmost  decorum.  Indeed,  he 
bore  himself  sympathetically.  He  talked 
in  this  strain  freely  to  several  gentlemen 
about  the  unfortunate  affair.  He  said 
he  was  extremely  concerned  that  it  had 
happened,  but  that  things  of  this  sort 
generally  came  to  this  end.  His  version 
of  the  conflict  (which  he  gave  walking 
about  a  downstair  room)  was  that, 
directly  they  were  alone,  he  had  asked 
Mr.  Chaworth  if  he  was  to  expect  an 
answer  from  Sir  Charles  Sedley  or  from 
him :  that  Mr.  Chaworth  had  replied 
"  As  you  please,  my  lord,"  or  words  to 
that  effect :  that  then  passes  were  ex- 
changed :  that  after  a  few  of  them  Mr. 
Chaworth  lunged  (here  Lord  Byron 
showed  his  waistcoat ;  the  tear  on  the  left 
breast  he  said  was  done  by  Mr.  Chaworth's 
sword) :  that  Mr.  Chaworth  had  then  said, 
"My  lord,  I  hope  I  have  not  killed  you." 
Meanwhile,  Mr.  Chaworth  -had  been 
wounded.  But  he  hoped  the  wound  was 
not  deep,  as  they  were  at  a  considerable 
distance  when  it  was  given.  After  adding 
that  no  man  had  more  courage  than 
himself,  but  that  he  could  not  put  up 
with  affronts,  he  asked  one  of  the  gentle- 


men to  go  and  tell  Mr.  Chaworth  that 
he  (Lord  Byron)  desired  to  know  how  he 
did.  Mr.  Chaworth  made  no  answer,  or 
if  he  did,  the  gentleman  who  gave  the 
mrssage  could  not  recollect  it.  After 
waiting  till  the  dying  man  was  removed. 
Lord  Byron,  who  had  originally  intended 
to  go  to  the  Opera,  went  home  to  his 
wife.  He  did  not  show  her  the  tear  in 
his  waistcoat  for  fear  of  upsetting  her 
sensibilities. 

So  far  the  story,  though  tragic,  gives 
no  ground  for  suspicion.  Accustomed  as 
we  are  in  looking  through  the  records  of 
the  eighteenth  century  to  quarrels  spring- 
ing into  life  at  an  unguarded  expression, 
and  to  swords  starting  from  their  scab- 
bards on  a  look,  it  dof  s  not  -seem  very 
surprising  that  two  country  gentlemen 
should  have  drawn  on  each  other  after  a 
club  dinner  and  a  dispute  about  manors. 
The  violent  end  to  so  common  an  inci- 
dent «ilone  savours  of  the  unusual.  This 
wns  not  the  view  taken  of  the  matter  by 
the  London  of  1765  :  and  the  first  sur- 
prise in  the  story  comes  to  us  on  If  aming 
that,  no  ooner  was  it  noised  through 
club,  coffee-house  and  tavern  that  Lord 
Byron  and  Mr.  Chaworth  had  fought  in 
a  room,  and  that  Lord  Byron  had  mor- 
tally wounded  Mr.  Cha^^orth,  than  a 
common  consensus  of  opinion  declared 
that  there  must  have  been  foul  play.  The 
coroner's  inquest,  held  at  the  Green  Park 
Coffee  House  on  the  Monday  afternoon 
following,  remained  no  doubt  unpre- 
judiced by  this  outcry,  for  they  sat  well 
into  the  next  morning.  But  some 
measurements  had  been  taken  mean- 
while of  the  scene  of  the  duel.  The 
surprising  fact  now  came  to  light  that 
one  of  the  finest  fencers  of  the  day  had 
met  his  death  in  a  room  h\e  yards 
square,  with  a  table  in  the  middle  of  it 
decorated  with  a  common  tallow  candle. 
Great  debate  followed  this  discovery, 
but  a  verdict  of  Manslaughter  was  re- 
turned. The  jury  of  the  King's  Bench, 
however,  after  examining  the  same  wit- 
nesses,  set  the  seal  of  their  approval  on 
the  popular  ^ew.  They  unanimously 
declared  that  it  was  a  case  of  Wilful 
Murder,  and  nothing  else.  Lord  Byron 
voluntarily  surrendered  himself  to  take 
his  trial.    London  said  he  was  a  second 
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Lord  Ferrers.  That  unhappy  earl  had 
killed  his  steward  in  cold  blood  for 
showing  him  some  correct  accounts.  He 
suffered  at  Tyburn.  Fcr  Lord  Byron  was 
predicted  a  similar  fate. 

The  unfortunate  nobleman  defended 
himself  with  marked  ability  at  his  trial. 
He  was  also  cautious  enough  to  have  his 
defence  read  by  the  clerk  in  a  loud  and 
clear  voice,  so  that  everybody  present 
could  hear  it.  It  is  not  needful  for  me 
to  do  Lord  Byron  a  similar  service  with 
the  f)en  ;  any  more  than  it  is  necessary 
to  deal  in  detail  with  the  evidence  given 
about  a  duel  of  whose  real  motive 
counsel  and  judges  were  completely 
ignorant.  To  correctly  indicate  the  line 
of  Byron's  defence  will  be  sufficient;  and 
it  will  not  perhaps  be  doing  him  an 
injustice  to  say  that,  inspired  no  doubt 
by  the  wisest  professional  advice,  he 
chose  rather  to  shelter  himself  under  the 
letter  of  the  law,  than  to  vindicate  his 
reputation  as  an  open  and  honourable 
swordsman.  In  the  words  of  the  Solicitor- 
General,  the  benignity  of  the  law  in  such 
cases  is  only  extended  to  the  impetuosity 
of  sudden  passion.  As  Byron  had  sat 
calmlv  for  a  whole  hour  between  the 
time  of  Mr.  Chaworth's  undoubted  chal- 
lenge and  the  time  he  followed  that 
gentleman  out  of  the  room  to  the  down- 
stairs scene  of  combat  :  and  as  several 
witnesses  of  repute  had  sworn  to  seeing 
him  sitting  in  that  state  of  calmness, 
what  he  had  to  do  to  save  his  neck  was 
to  show  some  new  occasion  of  quarrel 
between  him  and  Mr.  Chaworth  directly 
the  two  had  got  outside  the  dining-room 
door.  The  task  was  not  difficult.  Mr. 
Chaworth's  statements,  made  in  artkulo 
mortiSy  were  contradicted  one  after  the 
other.  What  Lord  Byron  alleged  in  his 
own  defence  comes  concisely  to  this : 
That  after  waiting  some  ten  minutes  after 
Mr.  Chaworth  had  gone  (for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  him)  he  left  the  room  too. 
He  was  going  to  the  opera  :  to  his  sur- 
prise, his  way  to  harmony  was  blocked 
by  Mr.  Chaworth,  who  was  standing  on 
the  stair.  He  tried  to  avoid  him,  but 
couldn't.  Mr.  Chaworth  insisted  on 
taking  him  into  a  room.  According  to 
Lord  Byron's  measurements,  this  room 
was   even    less   suited    than    had   been 


supposed  for  a  Salle  d*Armes.  "  It  was 
about  16  feet  square,"  he  says,  "and  the 
furniture  did  not  leave  a  vacant  space  of 
more  than  twelve  feet  in  length  and,  as  I 
believe,  five  feet  in  breadth."  Mr 
Chaworth,  however,  one  of  the  most 
expert  fencers  in  London,  remarked, 
according  to  Lord  Byron,  **  I  imagine 
this  room  is  as  fit  a  place  as  any  to 
decide  the  affair  in."  After  which  sur- 
prising criticism  he  at  once  bolted  the 
door.  Lord  Byron  now  admits  that  he 
himself  prepared  for  action.  He  could 
not  avoid,  he  said,  putting  his  hand  to 
his  sword,  and  may  at  the  same  time 
have  said  "  Draw."  A  regular  duel 
ensued.  Thrust,  lunge,  parry,  etc.,  several 
times  repeated,  as  seen  in  a  fencing 
saloon  or  on  the  stage.  At  last  they 
both  thrust  at  the  same  time.  Lord 
Byron  found  Mr.  Chaworth's  sword 
against  his  ribs,  and  supposes  that  it 
was  then  he  received  the  unluckv  wound 
'*  which."  he  says,  **  I  shall  ever  reflect 
upon  with  regret."  As  a  prelude  to  this 
mourning,  he  speaks  to  the  wounded 
man  as  he  is  supporting  him  to  his  chair, 
this  kindly  comment  on  the  immediate 
past.  '*  You  may  thank  yourself  for 
what  has  happened.  I  suppose  you  took 
me  for  a  coward ,  but,  by  God,  I  have  as 
much  courage  as  any  man  in  England." 
Byron  says  that  Mr.  Chaworth  replied  to 
this,  '*  My  lord,  all  I  have  to  say  is  you 
have  behaved  like  a  gentleman." 

And  so  Byron  had — on  his  own  show- 
ing. His  evidence,  in  our  modern  term, 
"given  in  his  own  behalf,'*  was  not  sub- 
jected to  cross-examination  in  the  House 
of  Lords ;  it  was  not  the  custom.  I  am 
not  going  to  subject  it  to  the  process 
here ;  I  have  not  the  tima.  I  shall  for  the 
moment  content  myself  with  remarking 
that  for  two  men  to  thrust  and  lunge  at 
each  other  in  a  space  twelve  feet  in  length, 
and  in  an  onhodox  manner,  is  outside^ 
the  sphere  of  practical  politics.  And  as 
the  question  of  what  occurred  in  that 
apology  for  a  room  resolves  itself  into  a 
question  of  which  of  two  men  of  reputed 
honour  is  speaking  the  truth,  and  as  Mr. 
Chawt  rth's  reputation  in  that  respect  is 
beyond  dispute,  I  propose  to  inquire 
briefly  into  Lord  Byron's  claim  to  that 
title. 
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It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  on 
entering  upon  this  field  of  research,  the 
explorer,  at  almost  his  first  step,  finds 
himself  up  to  his  neck  in  mud.  It  is 
painful  to  have  to  write  this  about  a 
name  famous  in  the  roll  of  names  most 
famous  ;  from  the  days  when  the  Byrons 
with  chivalrous  loyalty  upheld  the  failing 
cause  of  Charles  the  First,  to  the  davs 
yet  to  come  when  "  the  little  lame  boy,** 
living  at  Aberdeen,  was  to  show  himself 
the  greatest  force  in  our  literature  since 
the  death  of  Shakespeare.  The  Byron 
under  discussion,  however,  was  more 
than  an  ignoble  specimen  of  this  "  Baron's 
breed."  With  all  the  faults  and  failings 
of  violent  blood,  bravery  had  been  up  to 
now  a  quality  never  denied  to  it.  But 
the  Byron  I  am  considering  might  lay  a 
just  claim  to  be  an  exception  to  the 
rule.  And  if  there  be  truth  in  the 
worldly  maxim  that  the  woman  is  to  be 
suspected  who  talks  too  much  of  her 
virtue,  as  the  man  is  to  be  suspected  who 
talks  too  much  of  his  honesty,  so  it  may 
follow  that  to  boast  too  much  of  one's 
courage  is  some  proof  of  its  absence.  At 
a  very  early  stage  of  this  affair  Byron's 
evil  reputation  called  for  an  apologist. 
This  apologist,  in  an  unfortunate  attempt 
to  show  that  his  friend  was  not  vicious, 
leads  us  to  investigations  which  prove 
him  to  have  been  a  poltroon.  In  a 
pamphlet  published  immediately  before 
Byron's  surrender  to  take  his  trial,  and 
entitled  "A  Circumstantial  and  Authentic 
account  of  a  late  unhappy  Affair  which 
happened  at  the  *Star  and  Garter'  Tavern 
in  Pall  Mall,  by  a  Person  Present,"  the 
anonymous  author  (who  I  suspect  was 
Mr.  Molyneux,  of  the  Nottinghamshire 
Club)  does  the  vQry  worst  that  can  be 
done  with  the  best  intentions  by  the 
proverbial  candid  friend.  Byron's  van- 
ished reputation  should  be  still  wishing 
that  it  might  have  been  spared  from  that 
curse.  For  in  an  attempt  to  prejudice 
an  issue  which  was  still  sub  judicCy 
this  apologist  of  Byron  tells  us  exactly 
what  his  contemporaries  thought  of  him. 
He  catalogues  his  friend's  vic^s  for  the 
purpose  of  refuting  them  ;  but  he  only 
puts  us  in  the  way  of  proving  them  true. 
From  him  we  learn,  for  the  first  time, 
the  contemporary  opinion  of  this  William, 


the  fifth  lord.  It  was  **  that  he  was  of 
a  most  overbearing,  cruel,  and  tyrannical 
disposition  :  that  homicide  and  murder 
were  innate  passions  of  his  hearf,  and 
that  he  had  not  failed  to  gratify  them 
on  many  occasions :  that  he  had  shot 
one  of  his  postillions  dead  for  not  turning 
his  chaise  deftly,  and  by  dint  of  money 
had  stifled  a  prosecution  :  that  his  cruelty 
had  not  been  confined  to  his  servants 
only,  but  that  his  wife  had  also  fallen  a 
victim  to  his  barbarity."  Exaggeration 
having  been  apportioned  its  proper 
weight,  this  is  very  much  worse  than  our 
most  sanguine  expectation  of  proving 
Byron  a  villain.  Quite  a  Wild  Darrell 
reputation  is  disclosed  here  before  we 
get  so  far  as  the  "  Star  and  Garter !  " 
"  But,"  says  the  apologist  (after  having 
given  his  case  av/ay),  "  the  falsity  of 
these  reports  is  as  evident  as  it  is  in- 
human. His  lordship  is  famous  for 
being  a  kind  and  indulgent  master  to  his 
servants,  and  his  place  has  always  been 
considered  as  one  of  the  best  in  England — 
and  as  for  the  cruelty  to  Lady  Byron — " 
he  then  tells  the  incident  of  his  lordship 
having  gone  home  after  the  duel  and 
refraining  from  showing  her  the  tear  in 
his  waistcoat. 

But  were  these  reports  as  exaggerated 
as  they  were  inhuman  ?  Let  us  see  into 
this  matter.  We  have  not  got  so  far  as 
homicide  and  murder  yet,  though  we 
may  get  even  there  by-and-by.  The 
postillion  episode  we  will  also  pass 
for  the  moment,  as  it  may  be  put  in  the 
same  category  (in  a  third  class  compart- 
ment of  crime).  On  learning,  however, 
that  servants  always  considered  Byron's 
the  best  place  in  England,  we  took  the 
occasion  of  looking  into  his  will,  dated 
1785.  We  at  once  find  grounds  for  this 
statement  from  the  servants'  point  of 
view — providing  we  should  suggest  that 
they  were  women  and  were  good  looking. 
We  are  moved  to  this  remark  by  noticing 
an  ample  provision  for  a  housekeeper 
named  Elizabeth  Hardstaff ;  and  we  learn 
that  this  legatee  was  called  in  the  New- 
stead  neighbourhood  "Lady  Betty,"  and 
that  her  descendants  still  live  in  the 
parishes  of  Annesley  and  Kirk  by.  This 
may  be  considered  a  slip,  though  n  )t  a 
too  serious  one.     But  why  is  no  mention 
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whatever  made  of  Lady  Byron  in  the 
will  if  it  is  preposterous  to  suppose 
that  her  husband  was  ever  cruel  to 
her?  She  was  living  at  the  time  it 
was  made. 

As  a  matter  of  fnct,  Lord  Byron  always 
treated  her  grossly,  and  offered  an  im- 
pudent settlement  to  Miss  Bellamy,  the 
actress,  immediately  after  he  had  been 
married  to  his  unfortunate  wife,  who  I 
read  was  one  of  the  best  and  loveliest  of 
her  sex.  I  read  lliis  in  a  curious  little 
biography  of  the  famous  and  unfortunate 
theatrical  star,  printed  in  1785,  and 
written  by  an  actor  of  Covent  Garden. 
In  this  biography  of  the  Bellamy  Byron 
stands  fully  revealed  not  only  as  a 
libertine,  but  as  a  schemer  of  villainous 
coups,  and  as  a  coward.  And  it  must  be 
allowed  that  in  all  these  three  roles  he 
shines.  He  had  little  to  Loast  of,  I  read, 
**  but  a  title  and  a  face."  And  it  is  some 
melancholy  satisfaction  to  think,  that 
villain  as  he  was,  he  inherited  at  least 
the  beauty  of  his  breed — especially  as 
there  are  no  portraits  of  him.  But  in 
these  pages  he  is  seen  instantly  at  work 
to  win  distinction  in  three  infamous 
roles.  First,  as  libertipe  and  schemer, 
let  us  see  how  he  deals  with  Miss  Bellamy. 
That  prudent  beauty  holds  out  for  mar- 
riage and  a  coach.  Byron's  vanity  is 
hurt.  He  at  once  conceives  the  diabolical 
design  of  ruining  Miss  Bellamy  by  the 
help  of  a  friend  who  is  in  unlawful  pur- 
suit of  another  woman.  This  other  woman 
is  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Bellamy. 
Something  almost  of  lago's  meaner 
moments  shines  from  this  scheme,  for  the 
execution  of  which  Byron  hires  an  earl 
for  Pander.  Miss  Bellamy  is  told  by  the 
earl,  whom  she  does  not  suspect,  that 
her  friend  is  in  a  coach  at  the  bottom  of 
the  street,  and  wishes  to  speak  with  her 
earnestly.  Out  flies  the  Bellamy  without 
hat  or  cloak.  She  is  hoisted  into  that 
coach  in  an  instant.  The  horses  carry 
her  to  the  deuce  at  full  gallop.  Is  it  not 
very  artful  ?  What  sort  of  a  schemer  in 
villainies  have  we  in  Byron  here  ?  The 
noble  earl  met  with  a  cudgelling  for  this 
service  to  a  patron  who  was  hiding  be- 
hind the  hedge.  A  sailor  named  0*Hara, 
who  happened  to  be  the  abducted  beauty's 
brother,  appeared  upon  the  scene  all  too 


suddenly,  armed  with  an  oaken  wand. 
But  when  this  impetuous  sailor,  having 
finished  with  the  earl,  presented  himself 
before  William,  the  fifth  Baron  Byron, 
who  had  employed  him  in  this  plot  of 
his  own  devising,  this  hero  with  great 
assurance  denied  all  knowledge  of  the 
matter.  Is  not  this  more  artful  still  ? 
But  where  is  the  vaunted  Byron  courage 
to  be  seen  ?  It  oozed  out  of  his  fingers 
at  the  sound  of  an  honest  sailor's  stick 
whistling  in  the  air. 

Yet,  though  this  Byron  could  show  no 
valour  in  his  unlawful  pursuit  of  beauty 
when  a  defender  happened  to  be  any- 
where near,  he  was  at  least  possessed  of 
a  slow  malignity  of  purpose  amounting 
almost  to  obsession  in  pursuit  of  this 
kind  of  game.  And  I  should  like  this 
quality  in  him  to  be  noticed,  as  I  shall 
have  to  lay  stress  upon  it  by-and-by. 
"What  mule  is  so  obstinate  as  a  leche- 
rous lord  ?"  cried  Bellamy's  biographer, 
referring,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  to  Byron,  our 
hero.  The  sailor  with  the  oak  staff  being 
absent,  as  he  thought,  Byron  was  soon  in 
pursuit  of  the  actress  again.  Something 
furtive,  not  to  say  sneaking,  in  his  manner 
is  suggested  by  the  following  phrase : 
**  He  even  wriggled  himself  behind  the 
scenes  " — at  the  theatre  ;  that  is  to  say, 
wliere  Bellamy  was  playing.  Next  we 
have  him  in  the  bullying  mood,  "with 
all  the  audacity  of  his  order,  vowing  to 
carry  the  actress  off."  No  more  doughty 
foeman  than  Rich,  the  manager  of  the 
theatre,  now  spoke  some  plain  words  to 
him.  "  And  as  courage  is  not  always  a 
collateral  of  brutality,  he  thought  proper 
to  retire." 

Not,  however,  before  he  had  made  a 
final  ignominious  effort.  (Note  once  more 
Byron's  dogged  persistence  in  this  sort  of 
pursuit.)  Hardly  had  the  actress  been 
escorted  to  her  home  by  Quin,  than  Byron 
intruded  on  her  after-supper  reflections 
by  sending  her  an  offer  of  a  settlement, 
though  he  was  himself  only  recently 
married.  Quin  had  heard  that  story  of 
O'Hara  and  his  oak  staff.  He  imme- 
diately answered  his  lordship  by  the 
following  card : 

**  Lieutenant  O'Hara *s  compliments  to 
Lord  Byron,  and  if  he  ever  dares  to  insult 
his  sister  again,  it  shall  not  be  either  his 
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title  or  his  cowardice  that  shall  preserve 
him  from  chastisement." 

The  man  who  said  to  the  mortally 
wounded  Mr.  Cha worth,  **  I  suppose  you 
thought  me  a  coward  ?  By  God !  I  am 
as  brave  as  any  man  in  England,"  slunk 
away  at  this ! 

So  much  for  Byron's  courage  and 
straight  dealing,  exposed  so  fortunately 
by  the  interposition  of  a  zealous  friend. 
But  this  anonymous  author  of  "  The 
fatal  occurrence  at  the  *Star  and 
Garter*"  has  not  done  injuring  his  pro- 
tege yet.  Having  put  us  in  the  way  of 
unearthing  a  "dossier"  which  should 
make  even  hopeful  villainy  despondent, 
he  does  Byron  another  disservice.  He 
inserts  in  his  apology  (published,  it  will 
be  remembered,  just  before  Byron's  sur- 
render to  take  his  trial)  a  new  account 
of  the  duel.  As  nobody  was  present  at 
this  function  except  the  principals,  this 
new  account  of  the  duel  must  in  effect 
be  Byron's.  It  differs  so  essentially  from 
what  he  afterwards  said  in  his  defence 
before  his  peers,  as  to  suggest  the  very 
gravest  doubts  as  to  the  truth  of  that 
subsequent  statement,  and  conveys  the 
idea  that  Byron,  though  he  had  now 
realised  that  he  was  in  a  dangerous 
position,  had  not  made  up  his  mind  as 
to  what  was  the  best  thing  to  say  to  get 
out  of  it.  This  version  of  what  happened 
contains  details  which  Byron  very  wisely 
suppressed  in  We>tnHnster  Hall.  But 
they  throw  a  valuable  light  on  a  new 
view  which  I  am  piresently  going  to 
j.resent  of  his  conduct. 

Here  is  the  third  story  of  what  hap- 
pened at  the  *'  vStar  and  Garter,"  according 
to  Byron. 

**  Mr.  C.  had  now  occasion  to  leave  the 
rnom,  and  Loid  B.,  who  was  doul)tle>s 
pacifically  inclined,  took  an  opportunity 
of  ordering  his  chariot  to  go  to  the  Opera. 
Unluckily,  Mr.  C.  returned  before  his 
lordship's  servants  were  ready,  and  meet- 
ing him  upon  the  stairs,  told  him  that  he 
had  something  to  say  to  his  lordship. 
Whereupon  they  retired  to  a  private 
room.  And  Mr.  C.  then  said  that  he 
insisted  u|x>n  satisfaction,  and  bid  his 
lordship  *  Draw.'  Lord  B.  replied  that 
he  UHJS  not  able  to  cope  with  him  unth  the 
siiHird,  but  that  if  he  insisted  upon  it,  he 


would  meet  him  the  next  morning  where 
he  pleased  with  pistols.  Mr.  C.  made  no 
reply  to  this  but,  drawing  his  sword,  bid 
his  lordship  defend  himself,  for  he  would 
not  be  trifled  with.  As  soon  as  his  lord- 
ship had  placed  himself  in  a  position  of 
defence,  he  made  a  thrust  at  him  which 
went  through  his  coat  and  waistcoat, 
and  slightly  grazed  his  body.  His  lord- 
ship had,  upon  receiving  this  wound,  as 
he  imagined  it,  retired  back,  and  with  the 
lap  of  his  coat  had  throum  the  candle  and 
candlestick  off  the  table,  and  extinguished  it. 
There  was  no  other  light  in  the  room,  so 
that  they  were  now  entirely  in  the  dark. 
And  in  such  a  situation  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed that  they  both  defended  themselves 
as  well  as  they  could,  when  Mr.  C. 
unfortunately  received  the  thrust  of  which 
he  died." 

What  do  vou  think  of  it  ?  What  1  think 
of  it  is  this.  First,  that  Byron  was  well 
advised  at  his  subsequent  trial  to  suppress 
some  of  these  lively  details.  The  signifi- 
cant remark,  "  that  he  could  not  cope 
with  Mr.  Chaworth  with  the  sword," 
would  not  have  come  well  before  the 
"  By  God,  I  have  as  much  courage  as  any 
man  in  England."  And  the  suggestion 
of  pistols  might  have  touched  too  nearly 
to  that  postillion,  shot,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, for  ungracefully  rounding  a  curve  ! 
•  And  what  about  that  ''retiring back," and 
with  the  lap  of  a  coat  upsetting  and  ex- 
tinguishing a  candle?  This  surely  was  a 
very  nimble  exhibition.  Was  it  part  of 
that  *  nimbleness '  that  Mr.  Chaworth  so 
deplored  ?  " 

What  I  think,  secondly,  of  this  is,  that 
after  this  third  try  at  making  a  consistent 
story  of  the  duel,  I  cannot  entertain  any 
more  of  Lord  Bvron's  versions  of  it  at  all. 
Mr.  Chaworth  told  one  storv,  and  to  that 
story  he  adhered.  It  is  to  his  version  of 
the  affair  that  I  shall  turn  when  I  shall 
presently  try  and  )  ruct  the  ! 
with  sor  w  light        own  on  it.     t 

who       rej      1  cj  Byr       >  ^      =i< 
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5t  t 
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tt  i  10 

I  c  trom  a  :  /, 

1   spoke)— 
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given  us  in  these  word-  of  llie  Attorney- 
General  :  ■■  Mr.  Cliaworth  was  a  master 
of  the  sword,  but  understiinding  it  as  the 
accomplishment  of  a  gentleman:  con- 
spicuous in  liis  last  hours  for  his  benevo- 
lence to  iill  mankind,  his  humanity  to 
the  man  who  killed  him,  his  serious  and 
earnest  attention  to  the  discharge  of  the 
remaininj;  duties  of  his  life,  and  the  mag- 


nanimity with  wUicii  he  beheld  the 
approaching  minute  of  ins  death"? 

Doubt  is  no  lunger  permissible  on  this 
point.  In  all  questions  arising  on  the 
matiT  of  the  duel  1  shall  take  Mr. 
Chawortli'-;  word. 

It  may  be  said  that  I  am  labouring 
the  case  as  against  Lord  llyron.  I  be- 
lieve that  1  am  not  fmished  with  him  vet. 
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But  I  would  not  have  it  supposed  that 
in  my  enquiry  into  this  matter  I  am  try- 
ing to  strengthen  the  case  for  Mr.  Cha- 
worth  by  aimless  "abuse  of   the  other 
side,"  or  that  I  have  made  these  investi- 
gations into  Byron's  past  for  the  mere 
jjurpose    of   gratifying  my  dislike  of   a 
personality  and  showing  that  I  have  good 
grounds  for  it.  I  entered  upon  this  course 
for  a  distinct  purpose.  It  seemed  essential 
to  know  the  reason  for  Byron *s  repeated 
allusions  to  his  supposed  lack  of  courage. 
I  have  shown  the  reason  for  it.    The  man 
knew  that  the  general    opinion    of   his 
contemporaries  was  that  he  was  a  coward. 
And  he  knew  himself  that  he  was  one. 
This  Bellamy  incident   proves    that  his 
cowardice  was  a  fact.     But  it  may    be 
urged,  **  Why  pursue  the  erring  unfortu- 
nate man  through  all  these   intrigues — 
in  an  age   when   intrigues  of    the   kind 
were   a    fashion,    and   even    Diplomats 
taught  their  50ns  the  royal  road  to  suc- 
cess?   Why  all  this  of  Miss  Bellamy,  and 
abductions,    and  cudgels,  and    the    rest, 
when  the  question  of  thequanel  between 
Lord    Byron    and  Mr.  Cha  worth  was  a 
matter   of  how  many  hares  more  there 
were  at  Annesley  than  at  Newstead,  and 
of  whether  the  Manor  of  Bulwell  belonged 
to  Lord  Byron  or  to  Sir  Charles  Sedley  ? 
My  answer  to  this  is  to  disclose  the  new 
information  I  have  about  this  mysterious 
affair.     The  place  in  my    argument    for 
its  discovery  has  been  reached,  though  it 
is  not  without  a  sentiment  akin  to  regret 
that  I  lift  the  veil  from  a  secret  that  for 
a   hundred  and  forty  years  has  been  so 
carefully  and  faithfully  kept.    1  therefore 
wish  to  make  it  distinctly  understood  that 
the  question  of  hares  at  Newstead  and 
Annesley,  and  of  the   real  ownership  of 
Bulwell,  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
causing  this  quarrel  between  Lord  Byron 
and  Mr.Chaworth,  which  ended  in  what  is 
called  the  duel.  And  also  I  wish  to  make 
it  distinctly  understood  that  I  have  been 
careful    in  following  Lord  Byron  in  his 
intrigues  with  women  and  in  his  insidi- 
ous and  dogged  way  of  pursuing  them, 
because  his  quarrel  with  Mr.  Chaworth 
was  about  a  woman,  and  about  nothing 
else. 

Directly  Mr.  Chaworth  had  been  re- 
moved in  a  sedan  chair  from  the  tavern  in 


Pall  Mall  to  his  house  in  Berkeley  Street, 
his  remaining  energies  were  directed  to 
making  a  new  will.  He  had  previously 
sent  for  his  uncle,  Mr.  Levihz,  to  consult 
him  about  this  matter.  The  utmost 
anxiety  was  shown  by  the  dying  man 
lest  death  should  step  between  him  and 
this  purpose.  His  intentness  on  making 
the  will  intercepted  details,  which  might 
have  been  of  the  utmost  value,  as  to  how 
he  had  come  by  his  mortal  wound.  The 
nearest  resident  attorney  was  summoned 
post  haste.  A  neighbour  was  told  to  hold 
himself  in  readiness  through  the  night  to 
attest  the  signature.  By  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning  a  will,  longer  and  more  in- 
tricate than  might  have  been  expected 
under  the  circumslances,  had  been  drawn, 
signed  and  witnessed.  Under  it  Mr. 
Chaworth  left  the  whole  of  his  personal 
estate,  with   some    trifling    reservations, 

to  Miss  F R ,  of  Lower  Berkeley 

Street.  "Cherchez  la  femme*'  is  the  French 
prescription  for  unravelling  a  mystery 
though  no  flutter  of  a  petticoat  is  to  be 
seen  on  the  most  distant  horizon.  Had 
the  Counsel  and  Peers  engaged  in  the 
Byron  trial  fortified  themselves  with  this 
maxim,  a  different  ending  to  it  might 
have  been  reached.  At  least  if  they  had 
been  successful  in  their  search.  As  the 
case  was  tried,  it  was  in  vain  that  for 
two  days  they  rose  up  early  and  so  late 
took  rest.  They  were  all  the  time  in  the 
dark.  For  the  ladv  who  benefited  under 
Mr.  Chaworth*s  will  was,  as  I  have  said, 
the  sole  cause  of  the  quarrel.  Her  influ- 
ence, unceasing  yet  unseen,  on  the  two 
principal  actors  in  the  drama,  lent  it  a 
bias  whose  significance  cannot  be  exag- 
gerated, but  which  advocates  and  judges 
were  unable  to  take  into  account. 

Circumstance  and  the  lapse  of  time 
enable  us  to  do  so  now,  however ;  and, 
under  the  altered  light,  this  Byron- 
Cha worth  mystery  is  seen  to  be  a  quarrel 
about  something  more  devastating  than 
hares  ;  and  to  have  ended  in  a  crime,  if 
crime  it  can  be  proved  to  have  been, 
inspired  by  the  most  fatal  of  the  passions. 
My  researches  into  Byron's  past  dealings 
with  the  opposite  sex  begin  to  explain 
themselves.  The  pursuit  of  Bellamy 
revives  here,  but  in  surroundings  full  of 
danger.     Something  more  fatal  than  the 
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cudgel  awaits  the  would-be  seducer. 
Mr.  Chaworth  was  acknowledged  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  swordsmen  of  the  day. 
The  fact  was  well  known  to  Byron,  who 
did  not  shine  as  a  fencer  in  anything  but 
words,  and  whose  constitutional  aversion 
to  endangering  his  skin  was  the  talk  of 
everybody  but  himself.  Yet  it  was  Mr. 
Chaworth's  mistress  whom  he  had  long 
subjected  to  his  covert  persecutions  with 
that  mulish  determination,  which,  as  1 
have  already  said,  amounted  in  his  case 
to  an  obsession.  He  had  been  warned  of 
his  danger.  But  he  was  a  schemer  and 
intriguer  by  nature  :  and  he  trusted  in  his 
own  adroitness  to  avoid  the  net.  Sud- 
denly it  closed  upon  him.  An  intimation 
was  conveyed  to  him,  in  the  usual  way, 
that  it  behoved  him  as  a  man  of  honour 
to  attend  the  next  meeting  of  the  Notting- 
ham Club  to  receive  a  challenge  in  public. 
The  lady's  name  was  to  be  kept  out  of 
the  matter  at  all  hazards.  A  mock 
quarrel  was  to  be  got  up  about  game  : 
the  challenge  was  to  follow  it,  couched 
in  terms  so  unmistakably  clear  that  the 
company  present  should  go  away  abso- 
lutely convinced  that  the  quarrel  was 
about  game  and  about  nothing  else. 
The  lady's  name  and  reputation  having 
been  by  these  means  completely  screened, 
the  matter  would  go  forward  in  the 
usual  and  prescribed  manner. 

Byron  now  saw  himself  either  an  irre- 
deemably disgraced  man,  or  committed 
to  a  duel  to  the  death  with  the  hrst 
swordsman  of  his  age.  In  the  open  way 
in  which  the  encounter  could  now  be 
conducted  without  compromising  the 
lady,  with  witnesses  present  in  the 
persons  of  seconds,  in  plain  words  with 
fair  play  assured,  he  had  not  a  fifty  to 
one  chance.     And  he  knew  it. 

What  did  he  do  ?  .  .  .  Coward,  brag- 
gart, wriggler  behind  the  scenes  of  stage 
plays,  skilful  schemer  for  abducting 
theatrical  beauty,  careful  avoider  of 
cudgels — we  have  seen  him  in  all  the 
roles — what  did  he  do  when  he  realised, 
as  a  man  so  able  must  have  done,  that 
the  old  crooked  ways  had  brought  him 
into  imminent  deadly  danger  at  last  ? 
What  did  this  man  do  who  had  never 
been  unable  to  extricate  liimself  from  a 
difficulty  yet,  even  though  he  had  been 


com j)e lied  tu  run  away  from  it  (and 
flight,  however  gracefully  executed  was 
impossible  here) — what  did  this  man  do. 
in  fear  of  his  life,  raging  with  disap- 
pointed lust  and  envy  and  hate  of  the 
rival  victorious  ?     What  did  he  do? 

We  are  told,  and  it  has  been  believed 
by  most  people  for  a  long  time  now, 
that  this  man  whom  we  know  to  have 
been  a  poltroon,  did  what  circumstance 
and  the  laws  of  honour  compelled  him 
to  do,  and  did  it  quietly  and  without 
demur :  that  he  kept  the  appointment 
made  at  the  Nottinghamshire  Club  for 
the  public  proffer  of  the  challenge ;  took 
his  part  in  the  mock  quarrel  with  spirit  : 
cried,  '*  Where  are  these  supposed  Manors 
of  Sir  Charles  Sedley  ?  "  with  proper 
sarcastic  point  :  received  the  challenge 
with  composure  :  for  an  hour  continued 
to  remain  calm :  and  then  without  a 
tremor  went  down>tairs  and  allowed 
himself  to  be  shut  up  in  a  room  with  a 
mortally  affronted  enemy  determined  on 
fighting  to  the  death,  who  was  insured 
by  his  superior  skill  from  any  fear  of 
himself  falling  :  that  in  this  desperate 
condition  he,  Byron,  vindicated  his 
reputation  for  being  a  man  of  courage, 
and  managed  to  send  an  unfortunate 
thrust  into  his  opponent's  belly ;  that  he 
didn't  know  himself  exactly  how  it  was 
done,  etc.,  etc. 

I  propose  to  take  this  responsibility  on 
myself,  and  to  suggest  how  the  whole  of 
it  was  done,  and  not  only  that  unfor- 
tunate thrust  (which,  however,  could  not 
have  been  given  "at  a  distance"  as 
Byron  in  his  defence  before  the  Lords 
averred). 

First  let  me  say  that  1  believe  that 
Byron  did  do  all  these  feats  which  have 
for  such  a  long  time  been  credited  to 
him,  and  which  are  set  out  above.  But 
not  before  he  had  done  something  much 
more  native  to  his  disposition  :  and  this 
sometliing  was,  to  seize  the  courage  born 
of  despair  in  one  hand,  and  a  treacherous 
scheme  which  occurred  to  him,  in  the 
other.  I  believe  that  Byron  did  go  down 
to  tlie  dinner  at  the  Nottinghamshire 
Club  with  the  determination  of  accepting 
Mr.  Chaworth's  challenge,  and  of  after- 
wards fighting  him  to  the  death — but  I 
believe  that  he  had  equally  determined 
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that  this  du*l  a  mori  should  take 
place  on  a  spot  chosen  by  himself,  where 
expert  swordsmanship  would  be  of  no 
avail  whatever.  Byron's  idea  of  the 
duel  was  a  rough  and  tumble  in  the 
dark,  sprung  suddenly  upon  an  unsus- 
pecting adversary  who  had  previously 
been  placed  at  a  disadvantage.  Under 
such  conditions  he  felt  that  the  Fates 
might  yet  be  kind. 

This  solution  of  a  mystery  long  un- 
solved may  a[)i)ear  violent.  A  witness 
seems  in  reason  to  be  needed  in  support 
of  a  contention  which  writes  the  word 
Murder  very  clearly  across  those  entangled 
pleadings  and  contradictory  statements 
whose  u[ishot  was  a  verdict  of  man- 
slaughter only.  I  will  tlierefore  call  a 
witness  on  behalf  of  my  view.  He  gave 
his  evidence  practically  without  comment 
before  the  House  of  Lords  :  he  was  not  a 
hostile  witness  to  Byron,  or  at  all  ( vents 
did  not  intend  to  be  :  he  was  the  fir-.t 
person  who  took  the  common  care  to 
measure  the  room  in  which  the  two 
gentlemen  engaged  :  and  he  declared  the 
candle  which  illumiuated  the  scene  of 
strife  was  a  common  tallow  one,  eij^ht  in 
the  {X)und.  His  name  was  John  Edwards. 
He  was  a  waiter  at  the  '*  Star  and  Garter" 
on  the  night  of  the  catastrophe.  And 
when  his  evidence  has  been  read  I  shall 
only  ask  one  question  on  it. 

Examination  of  John  Edwards. 

Mr,  Cornwall.  Were  not  you  a  waiter 
at  the  "Star  and  Garter  "  on  the  26th  of 
January  ? 

Edwards,     1  was. 

Mr,  Cornwall.  What  commands  had 
the  company  laid  upon  you  between 
eight  and  nine  ? 

Edwards.  To  bring  up  a  bottl-t  of 
claret.  I  went  down  to  the  bar,  and 
called  to  my  master  to  get  sume  win  *, 
who,  when  1  called  him  hrst  1  thought  he 
was  in  the  kitchen,  and  then  1  found 
him  in  the  larder.  1  told  him  that  the 
gentlemen  w.inted  a  single  bottle  of 
claret  at  the  Nottinghamshire  Club.  As 
1  was  standing  at  the  bar,  1  heard  some- 
body call "  waiter  "  upstairs.  1  went  up. 
When  1  came  up  the  first  pair  of  stairs,  1 
saw  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Chaworth  com- 
ing down,  or  rather  waiting    upon    the 


stairs  for  somebody  to  come  up.  Lord 
Byron  asked  me  if  either  of  these  rooms 
were  empty  (there  being  two  rooms  in  his 
view).  I  answered  in  the  affirmative  and 
said,  **  This  " — being  the  door  which  was 
on  the  righjt  hand.  /  had  a  can  He  in  my 
right  hand.  I  opened  a  green  baize  door 
with  a  brass  lock  with  my  left  hand, 
and  showed  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Chaworth 
into  the  room.  1  set  the  candle  upon  the 
table  in  the  room.  1  quitted  the  room, 
and  pulled  the  inner  door  after  me  :  the 
outer  door  shuts  with  a  pulley.  1  went 
downstairs  immediately  for  the  bottle  of 
wine.  I  took  it  from  my  master  and 
went  upstairs  to  the  Nottinghamshire 
Club  up  two  pair  of  stairs.  1  drew  the 
cork,  and  heard  the  bell  ring  in  the 
room,  into  which  1  had  shown  Lord 
Byron  and  Mr.  Chaworth,  twice  whilst  1 
was  decanting  the  wine.  When  I  had 
decanted  the  wine,  I  came  downstairs 
and  found  I  was  too  late  to  answer  the 
bell,  as  is  common  for  a  waiter  that 
shows  the  room.  1  heard  somebody  had 
been  in.  When  I  came  to  the  ground 
floor  the  first  person  1  spoke  to,  to  my 
knowledge,  was  my  master  (i.e.,  the  land- 
lord). He  clapped  his  hands  together, 
and  said  *'  Mr.  Chaworth  is  wounded,"  or 
*'  Lord  Byron  has  wounded  Mr.  Chaworth,'* 
1  cannot  exactly  say. 

Why  did  John  Edwards,  when  he  heard 
a  voice  calling  on  the  stair  simply 
**  Waiter!  "  come  up  a  lighted  staircase 
with  a  lighted  candle  in  his  hand  ? 

The  voice  on  the  stair  was  not  heard 
calling,  "  Waiter,  bring  a  candle,"  or 
"  Waiter,  show  a  room,"  which  would 
have  necessitated  bringing  a  candle  for 
that  purpose.  Ihe  voice  is  simply  heard 
calling  *'  Waiter  !  "  and  up  comes  John 
Edwards  with  a  candle  ready  lighted 
I'hat  the  staircase  was  lighted,  and  that 
Edwards  had  himself  no  need  f«.r  the 
candle,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  he 
had  come  down  from  the  upper  floor  to 
the  bar  without  one.  And  it  is  clear  that 
after  he  had  left  the  gentlemen  in  the 
room,  and  pulled  one  of  the  doors  after 
him,  he  went  downstairs  again  without  a 
candle,  because  he  had  left  the  one  he 
had  brought  up  on  the  table  of  the  room. 
Why,  then,  when  he  heard  a  voice  calling 
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on  the  stair  simply  '*  Waiter  !  "  did  John 
Edwards  come  up  a  fully-lighted  stair- 
case with  a  lighted  candle  in  his  hand  ? 

I  believe  that  there  is  no  answer  to  this 
question  which  will  pass  muster  other 
than  this :  John  Edwards  came  up  the 
stairs  with  a  lighted  candle,  when  he 
heard  the  voice  call  "  Waiter  !  " — 

1st.  Because  he  recognised  the  voice  as 
Byron's  (as  Byron  himself  allows  that  it 
was  he  who  called). 

2nd.  Because  he  had  been  previously 
instructed  by  Byron  to  so  come  up  with 
a  lighted  candle  on  the  instant  that  he 
heard  him  (Byron)  call  "  Waiter  !  "  (in 
consideration,  no  doubt,  of  a  not  incon- 
siderable bribe  or  fee). 

Nor  would  these  two  stage  directions 
have  been  the  only  ones  given  to  Edwards 
at  the  grim  dress  rehearsal  which  must 
have  previously  taken  place.  The  dinners 
at  the  "  Star  and  Garter  *'  of  the  Notting- 
hamshire Club,  it  will  be  remembered,  took 
place  weekly.  Byron  would  know  every 
inch  of  the  house— every  inch  of  it,  that 
is  to  say,  which  was  at  all  suited  to  the 
matter  he  had  in  hand  (in  which  connec- 
tion *' inches**  may  be  considered  the 
most  appropriate  scale  of  measurement, 
space  not  being  needed  ;  indeed,  being  a 
consideration  to  be  rigorously  guarded 
against).  Byron  also  knew  the  poten- 
tiality for  danger  that  there  was  in  the 
man  he  was  about  to  strike  even  with 
every  obstacle  thrown  in  the  way  of 
defence.  The  place  was  the  vital  thing 
of  all.  It  would  have  been  the  first  thing 
decided  upon.  It  was  not  by  "  accident  " 
when  Byron  asked  Edwards,  *'  Which  of 
these  two  rooms  is  empty  ?  **  that  Edwards 
answered  "  This,"  opened  the  door  on  the 
right,  and  showed  Lord  Byron  and  Mr. 
Chaworth  into  a  closet  not  big  enough 
for  a  cock-fight.  If  this  programme  was 
planned  as  1  suggest,  no  programme  could 
have  been  planned  more  skilfully  for  the 
coup  Byron  intended.  And  the  coup 
Byron  intended,  and  for  which  everything 
was  prepared,  was  purely  and  simply 
this  :  to  force  a  fine  fencer  into  a  position 
where  he  could  not  make  use  of  his  skill 
in  fencing,  and  where,  with  a  minimum 
of  risk  run,  he  could  be  deliberately  done 
to  death  at  clo^e  quarters. 

If  this  was  the  position  of  affairs  at  the 


''Star  and  Garter"  on  Saturday  after- 
noon, the  26th  of  January,  18G5,  the 
tragedy  can  be  easily  reconstructed,  and 
it  will  move  to  its  appointed  end  with 
unfaltering  feet.  Not  a  hitch,  not  a 
contradiction,  will  impede  its  progress 
to  the  catastrophe.  Let  us  reconstruct 
the  scene  in  that  very  odd-shaped  room 
on  the  second  floor  where  the  ten  Not- 
tinghamshire gentlemen  have  dined  and 
are  sitting  talking  of  country  matters  over 
their  claret.  Mr.  Hewett,  who  sits  at  the 
end  of  the  table,  turns  the  conversation  on 
the  subject  of  preserving  game.  Instantly 
the  prearranged  indignation  bursts  out 
between  Mr.  Chaworth  and  Lord  Byron. 
Contradiction  follows  on  the  heels  of 
contradiction.  We  need  not  trouble  our- 
selves wMth  Sir  Charles  Sedley's  manors 
or  the  rest  of  that  talk  made  up  for  a 
hidden  purpose  of  which  we  hold  the 
clue.     At  last  the  challenge  comes. 

"  If,"  says  Mr.  Chaworth,  speaking 
across  the  table  to  Byron,  *'  you  want 
further  information  about  Sir  Charles 
Sedley's  manors,  he  lives  at  Mr.  Cooper's, 
in  Dean  Street.  As  to  myself,  your  lord- 
ship knows  where  to  find  me  in  Berkeley 
Street." 

In  those  days  this  was  a  challenge 
direct.  It  was  for  Lord  Byron  to  ac- 
knowledge it  by  saying,  "  Very  well,  sir, 
my  friends  shall  wait  upon  you,"  or 
something  to  that  effect.  Nothing  more 
than  this  was  needed  to  complete  the 
matter.  But  some  such  notice  from  Lord 
Byron  of  the  remark  was  indispensable. 

He  took  no  notice  of  it  whatever,  but 
in  the  coolest  possible  manner  turned 
and  talked  to  Mr.  Molyneux.  Like  Mr. 
Chaworth,  Byron  had  a  hostile  meeting 
in  his  mind's  eye,  and  one  for  which  all 
arrangements  had  already  been  made, 
but  he  did  not  intend  his  social  gather- 
ing to  take  place  in  the  empty  spaces 
of  Tothill  Fields,  or  the  glades  of 
Hvde  Park.  Mr.  Chaworth  fumed 
inwardly  at  this  display  of  insouciance. 
After  what  had  been  agreed  upon,  what 
could  Byron  mean  ?  That  reputation  for 
cowardice  would  recur  to  him.  Was  this 
a  display  of  it  for  his  own  especial 
benefit  ?  Some  further  spur  seemed 
needed  to  stir  this  Byron's  blood.  Mr. 
Chaworth    watched  for  an    opportunity 
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to  use  it.  It  came  with  the  reckoning, 
when  he,  as  I  read  the  incident,  by  de- 
liberately making  a  mistake  in  signing 
the  club  book,  as  much  as  said,  "  Lord 
Byron  is  not  here."  Byron  sat  at  the 
opposite  comer  of  the  table.  He  heard 
the  master  of  the  tavern  correct  that 
intentional  mistake,  but  no  notice  was 
taken  of  it  by  him.  He  went  on  calmly 
talking.  Astonishment  or  occasion  now 
called  on  Mr.  Chaworth  to  leave  the 
room,  and  he  beckoned  to  a  friend  to 
accompany  him.  Byron,  in  his  defence, 
said  that  he  thought  Mr.  Chaworth  had 
gone  for  good.  He  cannot  have  thought 
so.  Gentlemen  of  breeding  did  not  walk 
Pall  Mall  bareheaded,  and  Mr.  Cha- 
worth's  hat  was  hanging  on  a  peg. 
Directly  he  had  got  outside  the  door  that 
gentleman  asked  the  friend  who  had  left 
the  room  with  him,  and  who  was  a  Mr. 
Donston,  **  whether  he  thought  that  he 
had  been  short  in  what  he  said  to  Lord 
Byron."  The  Squire  of  Annesley  could 
evidently  scarcely  believe  that  his  ears 
had  not  deceived  him  in  not  having 
registered  an  answer  to  the  challenge. 
Wilfully  or  otherwise,  Mr.  Donston  seems 
to  have  misunderstood  the  question.  He 
replied,  "  No ;  I  think  you  went  rather 
too  far  on  so  trifling  an  occasion.  But  I 
do  not  believe  Lord  Byron  or  any  of  the 
company  will  think  any  more  of  the 
matter."  This  being,  so  far  as  Byron 
was  concerned,  the  very  consummation  of 
all  others  which  Mr.  Chaworth  wanted 
to  avoid,  he  said  good  evening  to 
Mr.  Donston  (who  went  back  to  the 
dining-room),  and  remained  himself 
standing  on  the  landing  thinking  what 
next  he  could  do  to  make  Byron  do  what 
decorum  called  for. 

He  might  have  spared  himself  the 
pains.  The  hour  appointed  by  Lord 
Byron  for  the  conflict  itself  was  come. 
As  Mr.  Donston  turned  to  go  back  into 
the  dining-room  he  met  that  nobleman 
coming  out  of  it  so  suddenly  as  to  have 
suggested  to  one  of  the  lords  at  the  trial 
that  he  had  been  listening  behind  a 
screen.  In  view  of  the  greater  risks 
imminent,  he  may  be  purged  of  this 
peccadiiio.  He  called  out  at  once  to 
Mr.  Chaworth,  who  was  in  the  act  of 
going  downstairs, ''  Sir,  I  want  to  speak  to 
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you."  Mr.  Chaworth  thought  that  Byron 
was  now  going  to  do  what  hi*,  ought  to 
have  done  an  hour  before,  namely,  to 
acknowledge  the  challenge.  Instantly 
Byron's  voice  rang  down  the  stairs 
calling  "  Waiter  !  " 

John  Edwards  appeared  on  the  well- 
lighted  landing  below  with  the  lighted 
candle  in  his  hand.  In  a  moment  or 
two  he  had  shown  the  two  gentlemen 
into  the  place  appointed  by  Byron  for 
the  combat  (twelve  feet  by  five,  taking 
the  furniture  into  account),  put  the 
common  tallow  candle  on  the  table, 
probably  near  the  edge,  and  had  gone 
out,  "  pulling  the  door  after  him."  He 
was  a  very  careful  witness  at  the  trial, 
and  he  does  not  say  that  he  shut  the 
door.  He  left  the  two  gentlemen 
standing  at  the  end  of  the  closet 
furthest  from  that  door,  with  their 
backs  to  a  fire  that  had  almost  burnt 
itself  out.  To  them,  so  standing,  the 
door  would  be  in  the  extreme  right-hand 
of  the  closet.  Mr.  Chaworth  at  once 
noticed  that  it  was  not  properly  shut. 

"  If  we  are  to  talk,"  he  said,  **  I  had 
better  shut  the  door,  or  else  they  will 
overhear  what  we  say."  The  words  prove 
(i)  that  Mr.  Chaworth  thought  that  he 
was  there  to  talk,  not  to  fight ;  (2)  that 
Byron,  who  had  spoken  first,  had  begun 
to  talk  about  the  lady.  For  the  challenge 
about  the  gam?,  etc.,  etc..  was  common 
property  upstairs,  as  had  been  intended, 
and  the  lady's  connection  with  it  was 
the  one  and  only  matter  which  it  was 
vital  should  not  be  overheard. 

As  he  spoke  Mr.  Chaworth  left  the 
fire-place  and  went  towards  the  door. 
The  movement  was  fatal  to  him.  He 
was  followed  so  noiselessly  and  closely 
that  the  first  thing  he  saw  on  turning 
from  shutting  the  door  was  Byron's 
sword  drawn  or  half  drawn.  The  man 
who  held  it  must  have  been  close  on  his 
victim.  In  plain  words  he  was  rushing 
to  close  quarters  so  quickly  that  Mr. 
Chaworth  had  only  just  time  '*  to  whip 
out  his  sword  and  give  him  what  fencers 
called  the  Coup  d' Arret."  This  is  a  time- 
thrust  to  prevent  an  opponent  closing 
upon  you.  It  is  dangerous  to  the  giver 
unless  he  is  an  expert.  No  lunge  accom- 
panies it.   The  arm  is  simply  straightened. 
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If  the  thrust  is  not  timed  to  the  second, 
and  the  fencer  is  not  careful  in  covering 
himself,  his  opponent's  sword  is  through 
him.  On  this  occasion,  however,  the 
expert  had  both  timed  the  thrust  and 
covered  himself  so  well  that  if  Byron 
had  not  had  extraordinary  luck  or  shown 
extraordinary  "  nimbleness,"  this  enquiry 
into  his  methods  would  never  have  been 
written.  He  escaped  being  run  through, 
bv  a  fraction  of  an  inch  and  felt  Mr. 
Chaworth's  sword  against  his  ribs,  while 
the  hilt  pressed  against  his  chest.  The 
violence  with  which  the  thrust  was  given 
may  have  driven  Byron  against  the  table, 
when  the  candle  would  have  been  upset 
and  extinguished  "  by  the  lap  of  his 
coat,"  or  a  left  hand  alert  for  an  emer- 
gency. One  thing  is  certain,  that  as 
Mr.  Chaworth's  voice  was  heard  saying, 
"  I  have  wounded  you  mortally,  I  fear," 
the  speaker  found  that  he  could  not 
draw  his  sword  out  of  the  body  of  his 
supposed  mortally  wounded  antagonist. 
It  was  supposed  to  have  become  en- 
tangled in  the  lap  of  Byron's  mysterious 
but  prehensible  waistcoat.  As,  however, 
Mr.  Chaworth  was  a  very  powerful  and 
active  man,  I  suggest  that  the  reason  he 
could  not  recover  the  weapon  was  because 
directly  Byron  felt  the  blade  against  his 
ribs  he  clapped  his  left  arm  upon  it  and 
held  it  there.  Then,  in  the  total  dark- 
ness, or  what  was  its  nearest  equivalent, 
the  two  men  being  still  practically  locked 
together,  Mr.  Chaworth  became  aware 
that  Byron  was  shortening  his  sword. 
His  own  being  still  entangled,  he  had 
only  his  left  hand  to  guard  himself  with. 
He  succeeded  in  putting  aside  a  couple 
of  thrusts  and  feints,  for  he  looked  at 
this  left  hand  afterwards  in  the  presence  of 
the  surgeon  and  seemed  surprised  to  see  it 
unwounded.  Then  Byron  lowered  hand 
and  point  and  ran  him  through  the  belly. 
Measurements  cannot  lie.  Applied  to 
what  has  been  called  the  Byron -Chaworth 
duel,  they  prove  to  demonstration  that  it 
was  nothing  but  a  scuffle  at  close  quarters 
in  a  dark,  or  practically  dark  room,  seen 
by  no  seconds,  and  ending  in  the  death  of 
one  of  the  principals  engaged.  That  he 
should  have  been  the  expert  fencer  of 
the  two  will  not  surprise  contemporary 
disciples    of   the    art.      From    the    first 


movement  Mr.  Chaworth  found  himself 
in  a  hopelessly  disadvantageous  position, 
and  he  made  a  fine  attempt  to  extricate 
himself  from  it.  That  he  was  with  malice 
aforethought  deliberately  manoeuvred 
into  that  false  position  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  in  the  world ;  and  I  have 
endeavoured  to  prove  my  belief  from 
evidence  sworn  at  the  trial  onlv,  and 
from  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  use 
of  the  sword.  The  only  thing,  indeed, 
which  surprises  me  in  the  whole  affair, 
is  that  the  House  of  Lords,  with  facts 
put  before  them,  with  measurements  in 
their  hands,  and  knowing  the  characters 
of  the  two  combatants,  should  have 
hesitated  for  a  moment  from  returni  g 
the  verdict  generally  expected  of  them 
by  the  public.  '' Securus  judicat  orbis 
Terrarum  "  is  a  motto  which  once  gave 
a  distinguished  convert  to  the  Church. 
The  popular  view  of  the  Byron-Chaworth 
affair  reflected  the  truth  of  the  saying. 
Public  opinion  was  never  convinced  of 
the  wisdom  of  its  hereditary  legislators 
in  this  case.  But  I  think  they  were 
unconsciously  influenced  by  a  wish  to 
save  their  order  from  the  final  disgrace, 
if  it  could  be  saved  with  anything  that 
looked  like  decency.  They  overlooked 
or  undervalued  some  important  testi- 
mony ;  and  the  point  of  John  Edwards, 
the  waiter's,  evidence  entirely  escaped 
them.  Yet,  unless  I  am  wholly  in  error, 
it  was  the  finger-post  pointing  to  a  dark 
intrigue.  Finally,  a  reading  of  the  trial 
shows  that  counsel  did  not  at  all  labour 
the  case  against  Byron.  That  privilege 
has  been  reserved  for  myself.  In  justice, 
however,  to  the  counsel  and  judges 
engaged,  it  must  always  be  remembered 
that  they  knew  nothing  whatever  about 
the  real  motive  of  the  act  of  violence 
which  brought  Mr.  Chaworth  to  his  end. 
They  were  ignorant  of  the  very  existence 
of  the  Lady  of  Lower  Berkeley  Street. 
As  a  consequence  they  were  busied 
during  a  large  part  of  the  enquiry 
wondering  how  such  trifles  as  hares, 
pheasants,  and  Sir  Charles  Sedley's 
manors,  could  have  caused  two  gentle- 
men of  birth  and  breeding  to  fight  to  the 
death  in  a  dark  closet.  A  knowledge  of 
the  delicate  fact  now  for  the  first  time 
made  public  would  have  shown  them  at 
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once  that  the  most  dangerous  instincts 
of  man's  heart  were  at  work  from  the 
very  inception  of  the  business,  and  that  in 
the  Byron-Cha worth  affair  they  were  face 
to  face  with  the  "  Crime  Passionelle." 

With  Lord  Byron's  further  exploits  in 
the  realms  of  love  and  war  I  have  no 
concern,  and  I  put  little  value  on  the 
picturesque  mass  of  legend  and  rumour 
which  grew  up  about  his  after  life,  and 
is  supposed  to  show  the  dire  results  of 
evil  dealing,  and  point  the  finger  of 
certainty  to  a  guilty  past.  There  were 
much  country  head  shakings  and  hobside 
conferences  about  the  man  who  began  to 
be  known  about  Newstead  as  the  wicked 
lord,  and  Wild  Darrell  would  seem  to 
have  taken  a  new  lease  of  life  in 
Nottinghamshire.  In  an  episode  con- 
nected with  the  throwing  of  his  wife 
into  a  piece  of  ornamental  water,  and 
of  her  being  rescued  from  drowning  by 
a  gardener,  a  familiar  factor  in  Lord 
Byron's  London  life  reappears.  The 
much-shunned  cudgel  is  reported  to  have 
whistled  once  more  over  the  fifth  baronial 
head.     I  read  that   finding  society  turn 


its  back  on  him,  he  passed  his  lime  in 
sailing  toy  boats  on  the  Newstead  lake, 
recalled  early  naval  exf>erien('es  by  mimic 
combats  between  warshi[)s  and  forts  of 
his  own  constructing,  and  fell  finally  like 
some  country  Tiberius  into  the  gloomy 
decrepitude  .of  a  savage  old  age.  The 
family  skeleton  had  probably  begun  to 
touch  him  on  the  shoulder  and  remind 
him  of  the  curse  of  his  race.  That  he 
suffered  in  conscience  over  having  caused 
the  death  of  Mr.  Chaworth  is  not  within 
the  bounds  of  reasonable  Christian  hope. 
His  conscience  had  reached  the  ossified 
condition  necessary  to  successful  crime, 
long  before  the  fatality  at  the  "  Star  and 
Garter";  and  I  know  that  he  went  the 
grand  tour  after  the  event  and  prided 
himself  on  the  tragic  issue.  One  finishing 
touch  will  suffice.  Byron  told  the  Lords 
in  his  defence  '*  That  he  should  ever  reflect 
upon  that  unlucky  thrust  which  mortally 
wounded  Mr.  Chaworth  with  the  utmost 
regret." 

But  the  stvovd  with  which  that  mortal 
wound  ivas  given  hung  in  Byron's  bed-room 
at  Neivstead  to  the  day  of  his  death  ! 


LIGHT,  SHADOW,  AND  THE  MOON 

By  ALROY   PARDON. 

OVER  purple  seas  of  sunset,  where  the  waves  fall  rhytlimically, 
Over  iridescent  hills,  where  fir  woods  climb, 
Travelling  in  forgotten  pathways,  I  have  found  a  pleasant  valley. 
Past  the  twilight,  in  the  continents  of  time. 

Wander  with  me  up  the  mountains  when  the  bosomed  valley  quivers 

In  the  flashes  of  the  brazen-hatted  sun  ; 
Walk  with  me  among  the  meadows,  dream  with  me  beside  the  rivers, 

Dre^m  with  me  where  silent  rivers  gently  run. 

Wait  till  night,  and  we  shall  see  them,  how  from  every  cave  and  hollow 

Come  the  Dryads  who  had  fled  the  gorgeous  noon  ; 
Wanton  fauns  come  hurrying  after ;  through  the  trees  the  Dryads  follow  ; 

Here  and  there  a  white  limb  glitters  in  the  moon. 


\> — 7. 


THE  ART  OF  COTTAGE  AND 
CASTLE. 

By  LILLIE  C.  HOSIE. 


MINEH\'A'S  wrath  at  tlie  pre- 
sumption of  the  daughter  of 
Idmon  in  challenging  her  to  a 
duel  in  needlecraft  does  not  seem  so 
exaggerated  when  we  reflect  that  much 
more  modern  history  furnishes  proofs 
that  Ihoso  apparently  innocent  trifles. 
a  needle  and  a  reel  of  thread,  have,  when 
deftly  manipulated,  upset  the  equilibrium 
of  civic  magistrates,  caused  monarchs  to 
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revel  in  the  beauty  of  fabrics  fashioned 
with  such  material,  and  led  nobles  to 
gamble  away  huge  sums  of  money  for 
the  sake  of  possessing  exquisite  examples 
of  needlework. 

In    the    days    of    the    world's    earliest 


history,  elaborate  needlework  was  deemed 
w  precious  that  it  was  held  sacred  to 
the  priesthood.  Later,  when  the  popu- 
lace wished  to  specially  honour  a  victor 
returning  from  the  battlefield,  it  pre- 
sented him  with  jewelled  embroideries. 
Long  before  ihe  epoch  when  the  capital 
of  the  Cscsars  earned  for  itself  the 
designation  of  "hated  and  Imperial 
Rome  "  the  Kings  of  Rome  had  vest- 
ments of  purple  and  fine  linen,  the 
latter  richly  wrought  in  open  work  and 
fringed  entirely  with  the  needle  by  their 
queens  and  other  patrician  ladies, 
Thruiigh  many  evolutions  the  craft  made 
its  way  in  Italy  and  found  an  abiding 
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home  in  Venice.  In  Venice  there  was 
every  stimulus  to  brilliancy  and  fertility 
of  design  coupled  with  reproductions  of 
antiques,  tlie  originals  of  which  had 
adorned  palaces  in  the  Far  East.  This 
was  at   the   |ieriod  when    (he  "  Floating 


in  that  the  manufacture  of  lace  passed 
largely  into  their  hands. 

I.ace-making  is  a  Tine  art  as  truly  as 
chiselling  form  and  human  emotions 
out  of  hard  marble,  or  portraying  with 
brush  and  paints  the  wonderful  variety 


City"  was  a  name  to  conjurf  with  in 
Oriental  commerce. 

In  troublous  times,  when  men  went 
forth  to  war,  the  women  in  their  convents 
or  havens  of  refuge,  or  in  the  lonely 
vigils  of  their  home  life  in  castle  and 
manor,  kept  ihis  line  art  from  dying  out. 
And  when  the  religious  houses  fell  befor*? 
the  rigours  of  the  law,  itr  the  'Upidily  of 
monarchs,  the  laity  reaped  an  advantage 


of  nature's  muods.  Yet  lis  working 
materials  are  so  simple,  we  might  almost 
say  crude,  that  for  anv  adequate  ex- 
planation of  its  most  beautiful  forms  we 
must  apply  that  well-known  answer  of 
the  irate  Opie  when  daringly  asked  what 
he  mixed  his  colours  with.  "  With  brains, 
sir,"  was  the  sarcastic  retort,  and  surely 
it  is  with  brains,  the  luxuriance  of  the 
imagination,  that  women  model  the  rose 
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royal  example  was  followed  not  only  by 
the  ladies  of  Ion,  but  by  the  gay  and 
chivalrou<i  of  the  manhood  of  the  reign. 
And,  just  to  emphasise  how  luxurious 
fashions  bring  in  their  train  accessories 
which  develop  into  useful  industries,  it 
was  during  this  monarch's  rule  that 
starch  was  first  used  to  stiffen  laces. 
The  introduction  was  made  by  an  enter- 
prising Dutchwoman,  who  must  have  been 
endowed  with  unusual  courage,  for  the 
masses  called  her  starch  "  devil's  broth." 
Change  of  fashion  caused  the  Bucks 
lacu  industry  to  languish  at  various 
times ;  but  always  a  royalty  or  some 
influential  person  stepped  in  to  save 
Die  industry  from  extinction.  Cowper 
onco  saved  it  in  perilous  days  by  hi- 
eloquent  appeal  to  Ihe  State,  and  more 
than  once  foreign  refugees  have  given 
it   an    impetus  when   most   needed.     A 


Till  they  died  of  ilieir  nwn  ilear 
loveliness." 

It  was  wliile  waiting  to  learn 
the  decision  of  the  judges  in 
King  llenryVIII.-s  divorce  suit 
tlint  Oueen"  Katherinr  passed  a 
giiodly  part  of  her  time  in 
instructing  women  and  cliihlrcn 
in  Huckinghamshiie  in  llie  an 
iif  lace-making.  It  is  curious 
that  Katherinc  of  Arragon 
should  thus  have  introduced 
an  industry  into  liucks  wbicli 
should  so  bfcinllt  lier  husband's 
subjer  Is  that  even  down  to  the 
IJresent  <lav  '■  Katlierine  Day  - 
IS  kc|>t  .-I-,  the  laceworkers' 
sjwial  festival  in  remembrance 
cif  that  roya!  lady's  kindness  as 
jiatriiness  and  preceptress  of  the 
industry,  wiiile  she  Jierself  wa- 
doonied  losufier  Joasof  dignity, 
■'  Katlierine  Dav  "  therefnri'.  the 
.;5th  of  Novenib-T.  is  a  merry 
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notable  instance  wa^  at  the  fag  end 
of  the  eighteentb  century,  when  the 
Huguenots  were  expelled  from  France 
and  many  of  them  settled  in  Bucks, 
where  their  skill  improved  Ihf^  existing 
home  patterns,  inspired  new  ideas,  and  as 
a  consequence  improved  the  commercial 
aspect  of  the  work. 

In  this  the  early  dawn  of  the  twentieth 
century,  the  Buckinghamshire  lace  in- 
dustry has  received  much  eacouragement 
from  pueen  Alexandra,  who  has  not 
only  bMD  most  liberal  in  her  purchases 
from  Miss  Durrowes,  but  has  graciously 
sent  to  the  workers  her  appreciation  of 
their  exquisite  products.  The  Princess 
Victoria  is  another  generous  buyer  of 
Bucks  laces,  and  the  late|Queen^Victoria 


had  innumerable  specimens  of  Bucks  lace 
in  her  priceless  collection  of  English  and 
foreign  laces. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  now  that 
English  laces  are  less  filmy  than  those  of 
France,  for  the  Bucks  workers  fabricate 
pillow  laces  of  such  soft  quality  that  a 
connoisseur  could  not  possibly  distinguish 
them  from  their  sisters'  productions  in 
France  and  Flanders.  Pillow-made  laces 
are  much  softer  than  needle-made  laces, 
as  they  are  not  restricted  by  the  ground 
mesh,  or  reseau. 

The  rheau  of  real  Bucks  lace,  as 
seen  in  the  accompanying  illustrations, 
is  beautifully  clear  and  tenuous,  and  in 
its  transparency  equals  the  vrai  ristau 
of  Lille.    The  design  is  wrought  in  one 
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piece  on  the  pillow,  and  while  reproduc- 
tions from  the  antique  are  faithfully 
worked,  original  toiles  resolve  themselves 
into  snowy  pictures  of  such  surpassing 
splendour  and  incomparable  elegance 
that  it  is  no  marvel  the  industry  is 
appreciated  by  lovers  of  dainty  luxuries. 
In  the  most  fragile  laces — the  coarse 
laces  arc  called  torchon,  guipure,  yak, 
etc. — the  finished  product  resembles  the 
most  delicate  silver  tissue  rather  than 
the  manipulation  of  needle  and  thread, 
and  is  made  in  lengths  for  borderings, 
insertions,  flouncings,  sleeves,  tabliers, 
and  other  shapes  which  the  caprice  of 
fashion  suggests.  Reproductions  from 
the  antique  are  occasionally  worked  on 


Among  the  revivals  in  lace  this  year 
are  the  shawls  worn  by  our  great-grand- 
mothers, the  same  long  graceful  scarves 
which  these  ladies  affected,  and  the  be- 
witching little  baby  caps  which  went 
out  of  vogue  about  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  lace  for  the  tiny 
frills  for  these  caps  is  transparent,  filmy, 
and  very  slightly  powdered  with  small 
square  dots.  So  far  as  the  twentieth 
century  has  gone  it  has  been  generally 
designated  (/re  Children's  Century  ;  conse- 
quently, as  nicety  in  dress  is  assured  for 
the  little  people,  these  lovely  little  caps, 
which  are  veritable  works  of  art,  are 
now  worn  by  the  darlings  of  fashionable 
mothers  and  also  by  the  cherubs  of  those 
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Special  grounds  in  Bucks,  though  the 
favourite  work  is  the  reproduction  of 
Lille  and  .Mechlin  laces.  Mechlin  lace 
is  very  expensive,  and  may  be  readily 
known  by  its  extreme  delicacy  of  texture, 
its  dots,  sprigs,  and  looped  edge,  and  the 
r^seau,  which  is  hexagonal  in  shape. 

It  will  be  observed  that  all  the  laces 
illustrated  on  these  pages  have  the  outer 
edge  scalloped  or  finished  off  with  picots, 
and  the  inner  edge  neatly  ornamented, 
but  in  a  less  elaborate  style.  This  atten- 
tion to  minuti^  of  detail  effectually 
prevents  the  lace  from  ravelling.  The 
rose  without  a  stem  or  foliage,  or  with 
both  these  attendants,  as  well  as  rose- 
buds growing  in  the  reverse  way  from 
that  which  nature  asserts,  were  original 
and  popular  designs,  and  still  maintain 
their  sway  in  the  fashioning  of  Bucks 
laces, 


mothers    who    are    known    as    dwelling 
among  their  own  people. 

The  twistings  and  plaitings,  which  are 
avery  distinguishing  feature  of  thoroughly 
useful  Bucks  lace,  are  seen  to  advantage 
in  the  couple  of  illustrations  marked 
lace  borderings.  These  are  well-known 
as  Trolly  laces,  on  account  of  the  thick- 
ness or  cordlike  threading  of  the  outlined 
design,  and  the  name  is  a  corruption  of 
old  Trolle  Kant.  The  sketch  showing 
lace  underlined  as  stocking  fronts  might  ■ 
as  fitly  describe  blouse  motifs.  And  as 
lace  in  its  career  plays  many  parts,  these 
would  not  be  at  all  inappropriate  for 
gown,  bodice,  or  silk  slip.  In  the  short 
strip  of  lace  pictured  a  capital  design  of 
spider  lace  is  seen  in  the  tracery,  and  the 
mode  is  more  intricately  wrought  in 
the  open  work  ftllings  in  the  trio  of 
insertions.      These  quaint    patterns  are 
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reminiscent  of  the  muslin  frocks  of  the 
early  and  mid- Victorian  reign. 

The  mouchoir  border  is  pictorially 
lovely,  and  inspection  of  the  original 
would  make  the  onlooker  wonder  if 
some  magic  charm  had  not  entered  into 
its  weaving,  for  as  the  design  expanded 
under  the  nimble  fingers  of  the  lace- 
workei  it  must  have  dominated  her 
imagery.  The  final  sketch — the  scarf- 
end — simulates  a  bit  of  snowy  carving 
and  delicate  pencilling. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  specimens 
of  present  day  Bucks  lace;  but  Miss  M. 
Burrowes,  Moreton  Manor  House,  Buck- 
inghamshire, is  delighted  to  send  boxes 
of  specimen  laces  on  approval.  Royal 
and  patrician  ladies  often  ask  to  have 
these  boxes  sent  in  good  time  to  select 
their    Christmas    presents,     and     Miss 


Burrowes  is  ever  very  grateful  for  requests 
for  these  boxes,  as  orders  always  follow, 
and   she  is  enabled  to   give    continuous 

work  to  the  lacemakers,  whom  she  pays 
directly  their  work  is  sent  in  to  her,  so 
that  they  are  spared  the  uncertainty 
of  irregular  payment.  Miss  Burrowes' 
energy  has  enlisted  the  co-operation  of 
other  county  ladies,  and  the  Bucks  lace 
industry  now  employs  toilers  of  gentle 
and  humble  birth  in  making  up  hand- 
some tea-cloths,  bed-spreads,  Duchesse 
toilet  covers,  kerchiefs,  frocks,  collars, 
d'oyleys,  and  such-like  accessories  of  the 
household  and  toilette.  .\s  these  are 
trimmed  with  Bucks  laces,  this  recent 
venture  assists  their  sale  and  benefits  all 
sets  of  the  workers.  Hence  in  various 
ways  the  Bucks  lace  industry  adheres  to 
the  kindly,  lovely  customs  of  other  days. 


LOVE'S   PATHWAY. 


By  BRAMMALL    SHREWSBURY. 


JT  led  by  Spanish  oaks  to  a  retreat 
Where  daffodil  kissed  daffodil, 
Where  blue-bells  bowed  their  drooping  heads  to  greet 
The  shy  veronica,  until 
You  came. 

It  was  a  pathway  strewn  with  every  flower 

Of  happiness  and  sweet  content, 
A  woodland  paradise  in  that  glad  hour 

Which  taught  me,  by  your  head  so  lowly  bent. 
Your  love. 

The  autumn  comes  and  covers  it  with,  gold. 

And  acorns  patter  on.  the  ground  ; 
The  sad  leaves  flutter  into  leafless  mould, 

The  sweetness  of  the  world  around 
Has  gone. 


By  OSCAR    PARKER. 


THOSE  who  know  the  warp  and  woof 
of  a  Drury  J.ane  autumn  melodrama 
may  well  have  wondered  how  Mr. 
Arthur  Collins  and  Mr.  Hall  Caine  would 
reweave  "The  Prodigal  Son  "  into  the 
(laming  texture  of  thrills  and  throes  that 
must  be  spread  before  a  Drury  Lane 
audience  to  satisfy  it.  The  l>esl  way  to 
answer  that  wonder  is  to  go  to  see  the 
accomplishment — superfluous  advice,  for 
all  London  will  go  without  urging. 
.And  assuredly  the  reweaving  is  fear- 
fully and  wonderfully  done,  done  with 
splendour,  1  admit,  with  quite  startling 
effects  of  realism,  with  a  lavishness  as 
prodigal  as  it  is  prudent.  But  the 
drama?  Well,  nobody  cares  greatly  to 
see  a  simple-bodied  play  in  a  Drury 
Lane  melodrama,  which  exists  for  other 
ends.  Neither  stage,  nor  auditorium,  nor 
atmosphere  is  suited  to  a  gentle  comedy 
of  manners  or  a  consistently  dramatic 
study  of  character.  It  is  too  vast,  too 
expansive  ;  the  frame  requires  a  picture 
of  heroic  proportion  and  vivid  colouring 
— half-tones  are  lost.  Now,  in  spite  of  a 
good  deal  of  flamboyant  sentiment  and 
much  extreme  improbability  in  the 
written  story  of  "  A  Prodiga!  Son,"  it 
is  a  novel  of  character.  Oscar's  al  ienat  ion 
from  his  wife  under  the  influence  of 
Helga's  sympathy  with  his  artistic  nature 
is  a  thing  of  growth,  of  gradual  develop- 
ment, and  in  the  novel  is  made  convincing 
because  the  novelist's  method  is  duly 
proportioned  to  the  exigeant  portrayal  of 
character.  But  in  the  play  we  pass 
without  an  interlude  (save  the  entr'acte) 
from  the  marriage  of  Oscar  and  Thora 
to  the  complete  obsession  of  Oscar  and 
H4 


his  thraldom  to  Helga,  and  if  we  were 
dealing  with  the  play  strictly  as  a  work 
of  art,  we  could  not  pass  this  large  draft 
upon  the  imagination  without  a  protest. 
This  example  must  serve  as  an  illustration 
of  the  sacrifices  which  have  to  be  made 
to  fit  the  picture  into  the  Drury  Lane 
frame.  We  must  have  a  story  ;  we  must 
have  plot ;  we  must  have  character  ;  but, 
above  all,  we  must  have  vivid  pictures. 
There  is  the  canvas,  and  at  all  costs  it 
must  be  filled,  and  the  effects  must  be 
broad  and  brilliant.  Now,  the  novel 
suggests  the  environment,  and  it  has 
been  the  business  of  Mr.  Arthur  Collins 
to  translate  the  suggestion  into  fact,  and 
since  but  one  scene  in  the  story  lends 
itself  to  great  spectacular  effect,  this  has 
been  supplemented  with  a  series 
splendid  tableaux,  and  so  Mr.  Hal] 
Caine's  novel  has  burgeoned  into  a  spec- 
tacle of  melodramatic  breadth.  Mr, 
Hall  Caine  has  seen  fit,  in  the  guise  of 
an  interview,  to  present  some  apology 
for  the  drpmatic  excrescences  upon  the 
novel,  but  1  suspect  these  have  not  been 
made  without  consulting  htm, 

I  venture  to  think,  then,  that  the 
tableaux,  rather  than  the  play  itself — 
the  actual  dramatic  movement  —  will 
make  the  fortune  of  "  The  Prodigal  Son." 
The  mountain  pass,  with  its  real  sheep 
and  dogs,  the  wonderful  vista  in  one  of 
the  concluding  pictures,  with  the  pathetic 
figure  of  the  solitary  Oscar — these  all  the 
world  will  flock  to  see  or  want  to  see. 
Next  to  these  comes  the  gorgeous  setting 
of  the  Monte  Carlo  casino  in  the  third 
act,  dazzling  with  light  and  gold  and 
polished  glass  and  sumptuous  furnishings, 
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sparkling  with  the  gay  life  of  revellers 
in  bal  masque  costumes.     Just  as  perfect 
in  its  so  much  quieter    key    is  the   Inn 
Farm  in  Acts  I.  and  IV.  and  the  more 
ornate  interior  of  the  Government  House 
in  Act  II.     To  my  mind,  the  Inn  Farm 
is  one  of  the  most  effective  settings  we 
have  ever  seen  on  the  London  stage.     Its 
homely  realism,  though  I  know  nothing 
of  Icelandic  interiors,  has  a  convincing 
air  of  truthfulness.      It  affords  just  the 
needed  contrast  to  the  gorgeous  spectacles, 
and  makes  a  sympathetic  background  to 
the  rugged  characters  and    moving   in- 
tensity of  the  domestic  tragedy  within 
its   walls.     The    two   scenes    that   have 
their   action  in   the  Inn   Farm  are  real 
drama,  pulsating  with  life  and  emotion. 
Here    the    stern    renunciation,  the   half- 
barbaric  love  and  hate  of  Magnus,  have 
their  fitting  environment.     Here  the  un- 
compromising  sternness    of    the   factor, 
Oscar    Neilsen,    the   sturdy    honesty    of 
Stephen,  the  homely  simplicity  of  Anna, 
the  pungent  humour  of  the  factor's  sister, 
have  their  natural  abiding  place,  and  one 
reflects  regretfully  upon  the  lost  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  drama    unrolled  to 
its    legitimate    end    in    an    atmosphere 
equally  true   to  human  life  and  destiny. 
But  outside  the  Inn  Farm  all  is  fantasy 
and  fiction ;    everything  is  sacrificed  to 
spectacle  and  the  sensational  elements  of 
the  story.     It  is  all  detached  episode,  and 
if  one  did  not  know  the  story,  the  draft 
on  the  imagination   to  supply  the  links 
would  be  cruel.     At  the  end  of  the  first 
act  we  have  Oscar  accepting  his  brother's 
sacrifice  and  departing  with  Thora  for 
the  honeymoon,  full   of  a    lover's    rapt 
devotion  to  the  beloved.     At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  act  Thora  and  Oscar 
are  home  again,  and  with  them  Helga, 
Oscar  so   fully  under  the    thraldom  of 
Helga  that  he  brings  death  to  his  young 
wife  and  ruin  on  all  his  family.     It  is 
too  precipitate,  too  unreal,  too  discon- 
certing.   Then,  again,  in  the  Monte  Carlo 
scene,  the  story  advances  in  a  series  of 
breathless  spasms,  very   appropriate   no 
doubt  to  the  vacillating  temperament  of 
the  hero,  but  quite  fatal  to  continuity  of 
dramatic  interest.     In   the  last  act  we 
return    to    some    semblance    of    sanity, 
though   it   goes   without  saying  that  a 


lapse  of  sixteen  years  between  the  first 
and  final  acts  of  a  drama  gives  too  violent 
a  wrench  to  the  unity  of  time.  But  at 
least  we  get  back  to  the  simple  dramatic 
motive,  the  return  of  the  prodigal.  He 
brings  the  fatted  calf  with  him,  restores 
the  fortunes  of  the  family  when  at  their 
lowest  ebb,  and  goes  back  alone  to  the 
world  that  has  treated  him  better  than 
he  deserves. 

Mr.  Alexander's  Oscar  is  neither  young 
enough  in  the  first  act  nor  old  enough  in 
the  last.  We  miss  a  certain  light-hearted 
buoyancy  and  recklessness  of  character 
we  associate  with  Oscar  in  his  youth. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Magnus  of  Mr. 
Frank  Cooper  is  almost  brutal  in  rugged 
directness  of  judgment  and  of  action. 
Mrs.  John  Wood's  irrepressible  gaiety  of 
spirit  and  distinction  of  manner  is  exactly 
suited  by  the  worldly-wise  and  epigram- 
matic Margret  Neilsen.  Miss  Nancy 
Price,  though  she  looks  the  unsympathetic 
part  of  Helga  and  plays  it  with  fervour, 
seems  to  feel  the  handicap  under  which 
the  part  suffers  through  its  incomplete 
and  unimpressive  development.  The 
double  characters  of  Thora  and  El  in  are 
taken  by  Miss  Lily  Hall  Caine,  who 
would  be  quite  equal  to  the  task  but  for 
a  certain  air  of  self -consciousness.  But, 
again  and  finally,  let  it  be  said  that, 
however  this  dramatisation  of  "The 
Prodigal  Son "  may  come  short  of 
excellence  as  a  dramatic  entity,  as  a 
spectacle  on  a  dramatic  foundation  it 
will  claim  and  receive  its  full  measure 
of  patronage. 

The  versatility  of  Mr.  C.  M.  S. 
McLellan,  the  American  dramatist,  is 
of  Transatlantic  impressiveness.  It  be- 
longs to  that  social  order  of  merit  in 
which  adaptability  is  a  matter  of  birth- 
right rather  than  education  or  hard  ne- 
cessity or  mere  fickleness.  Mr.  McLellan 
has  succeeded,  or  at  least  proved  accept- 
able, in  so  many  lines  of  dramatic  work 
that  it  is  clear  he  has  a  genius  for  the 
art.  After  "Leah  Kleschna,"  however, 
it  is  a  descent  to  "  On  the  Love  Path," 
with  which  Mr.  Frederick  Harrison 
opened  the  season  at  the  Haymarket. 
"  Leah  Kleschna"  has  good  red  blood  in 
its  veins,  breath  in  its  lungs,  an  eye  to 
see  and  a  heart  to  feel ;  "  On  the  Love 
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Path "  is  most  agreeable  persiflage, 
shows  a  consummate  mastery  of  stage- 
craft and  a  happy  knack  of  telling  a 
story  dramatically,  but  one  is  inclined 
to  ask  whether  the  story  is  worth  the 
taking  so  much  trouble  to  tell.  It  is 
worth  it,  of  course,  since  it  is  vastly 
entertaining  in  the  telling,  but  that  is 
the  only  reason — the  only  excuse  for  its 
being  is  the  manner  of  its  being.  In  the 
first  place  the  personages  of  the  play  are 
rather  poor  human  stuff.  The  young 
man  in  the  erotic  stage  of  youth,  falling 
in  and  out  of  love  with  the  advent  of 
each  new  pretty  face  is  a  very  old  and 
laughable,  but  not  impressiv-e<»c^riend. 
The  millionaire  meat  packer  of  Q^cago, 
father  of  attractive  daughters,  ^nalso 
quite  a  familiar  .  acquaintance  ;*^but  a 
man  who  has  *'  can  rile  d  ■  d  niillion 'cattle, 
who  is  so  sensitive' to  that  fact  that  his 
dreams  become  haunted  by  purple  night- 
cows  (not  night-mares — let  us  be  explicit) 
whose  mental  poise  is  restored  by  dis- 
covering the  metaphysical  dogma  that 
external  objects  have  no  real  existence, 
and,  therefore,  a  cow  is  not  a  cow  but 
simply  a  state  of  consciousness — such  a 
man,  I  say,  is  no  longer  real  but  a  mere 
mental,  and  ridiculous,  abstraction.  If 
we  turn  to  the  daughters,  one  is  presented 
to  us  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  rescuer 
of  drowning  men,  and  the  other  has 
married  and  divorced  as  contemptible  a 
scamp  as  could  be  found  in  real  or 
mimic  life.  All  these  types  are  just 
possible,  it  maybe,  but  the  concatenation 
creates  that  atmosphere  of  unreality  that 
one  breathes  in  a  visit  to  an  asylum. 
The  truth  is  that  "  On  the  Love  Path  "  is 
not  a  comedy  but  a  farce  with  a  melo- 
dramatic episode,  and  the  conjunction  is 
somewhat  bewildering  and  distressing. 

But  this  said,  it  must  be  admitted  that, 
so  dexterously  has  the  author  handled 
his  situations  and  so  admirably  is  the 
play  acted,  "  On  the  Love  Path  "  is  most 
diverting,  if  one  but  keeps  the  criti- 
cal faculty  hoodwinked.  Peter  Con- 
canner  is  at  an  English  watering-place 
with  his  two  daughters,  Charity  and  Mary, 
and  a  companion  of  his  daughters,  Norah. 
Arthur  Taunton,  heir  apparent  to  an 
earldom,  falls  in  love  with  each  of  the 
three  ladies  in  succession ;    but  he  has 


also  been  in  love  several  times  before,  and 
one  of  those  "  be  fores  "  is  haunting  him 
now  with  a  threat  of  a  breach- of- promise 
action.  As  Charity  is  the  last  of  the 
three  girls  he  meets,  his  affection  for  her 
remains  solid — at  least  through  the  play, 
though  we  are  naturally  sceptical  about 
what  may  happen  later.  However, 
Charity  is  a  very  experienced  young 
woman  ;  she  has  a  "  past,"  which  is  not 
to  her  discredit  except  so  far  as  inability 
to  distinguish  a  scamp  from  a  gentleman 
may  discredit  a  lady's  judgment.  She 
would  understand,  it  is  very  evident, 
how  to  regulate  Taunton*s  erotic  vagaries 
if  she  once  took  control,  and  we  wish  she 
might  for  his  sake.  But  there  is  that 
threatened  breach -of-promise  case  !  So 
far  \ve  are  sailing  on  a  smiling  sea  in  a 
crisp  breezy  blow  ;  but  with  disconcerting 
suddenness  the  breeze  drops — inky  clouds 
blot  out  the  sun  and  ominous  thunder 
rolls  in  the  distance,  in  the  midst  of  which 
the  villain  appears,  one  Thrayle,  reputed 
father  of  Miss  Thrayle,  the  jilted,  and 
ten  thousand  pounds  is  the  price  of 
silence.  And  of  course  Thrayle  is  not 
Thrayle,  but  the  divorced  husband  of 
Charity,  a  swindler,  and — Tableau ! 
O  yes,  the  ripest  sort  of  melodrama,  for, 
of  course,  Charity  confronts  him,  shows 
him  up,  makes  it  clear  there  is  no  "  Miss 
Thrayle  "  whatever,  and  that  the  whole 
claim  is  a  blackmailing  dodge.  The 
lightning  does  not  strike  (though  one 
cannot  help  wishing  Taunton  had  some 
of  the  wages  of  an  idiot) ;  the  clouds 
vanish  as  swiftly  as  they  came,  and  the 
sharp  breeze  springs  up  once  more  and 
carries  us  all  safely  into  port  with 
marriage  bells  ringing  or  about  to  ring 
for  a  triple  wedding. 

'*  A  Privy  Council,"  a  little  one-act 
eomedy  by  Major  W.  P.  Drury  and  Mr. 
Richard  Pryce,  is  a  brisk  delineation  of 
a  supposed  episode  in  the  life  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Pepys,  of  His  Majesty's  Privy 
Council.  We  all  know  that  Mr.  Pepys 
was  not  a  saint  and  was  not  always 
solicitous  for  the  happiness  of  Mrs. 
Pepys,  and  there  is  nothing  impossible  in 
his  entertaining  an  actress  and  a  couple 
of  convivial  comrades  in  his  London 
house  during  his  wife's  absence.  The 
*oke  turns  on  her  sudden  return  and  Mr. 
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Pepy*s  salvation  through  the  adroitness 
of  Mrs.  Knipp,  of  the  King's  Playhouse, 
who  disguises  herself  as  King  Charles, 
and  when  Mrs.  Pepys  enters  the  dining 
room  of  the  conspirators  she  finds  herself, 
to  her  consternation,  intruding  on  a 
"  Privy  Council "  held  by  His  Majesty 
in  person.  Triumph  of  Mr.  Pepys ! 
*'And  so  to  bed.'*  The  little  play  is 
delightfully  done  by  Mr.  Sydney  Valen- 
tine, Miss  Alice  Crawford,  and  others. 

"  The  Duffer  "  turned  out  not  to  be  so 
great  a  duffer  after  all,  and  one  is  justified 
in  hoping  that  the  eventual  triumph  of 
Robert  lies,  both  in  art  and  love,  may  be 
a  presage  of  Mr.  Weedon  Grossmith's 
future  triumph  as  a  dramatic  writer.  For 
candour  compels  me  to  say  that  "  The 
Duffer "  is  not  a  consummate  work  of 
genius.  The  story  lacks  cohesion,  con- 
centration, sharpness  of  definition.  Three 
men  are  in  love  with  Mary  Hillier.  One, 
Robert  lies,  "  The  Duffer,"  proposes  and 
is  declined  with  thanks ;  nobodv  takes 
him  seriously  except  himself.  The  second, 
Charles  Chester,  is  about  to  offer  himself, 
when  the  third,  Paul  Martin,  Chester's 
intimate  friend,  induces  lies  to  make  a 
communication  to  Chester  which  conveys 
the  impression  that  Martin  and  Mary  are 
already  engaged  to  marry.  Accordingly 
Chester  leaves  the  field,  though  he  had 
only  to  ask  to  be  accepted,  and  two  hearts 
are  forlorn.  Now,  no  subtlety  of  explana- 
tion can  make  this  secret  act  of  Paul 
Martin  seem  other  than  a  caddish  and 
cowardly  thing  to  do,  and  consequently 
the  net  result  of  the  first  act  is  to  rouse  in 
us  something  akin  to  contempt  for  a 
character  who,  as  otherwise  drawn,  is 
clearly  intended  to  appeal  strongly  to 
our  sympathetic  interest.  The  whole  of 
the  art  colony  in  which  the  story  is  laid 
is  devoted  to  Paul  Martin.  They  believe 
in  him,  predict  great  achievement  for 
him  ;  he  is  an  artist  to  his  tinger-tips, 
and  they  all  love  him.  But  he  does  this 
mean  thing,  and  when,  after  he  has  driven 
away  his  friend  Chester,  he  is  himself 
rejected  by  Mary,  he  throws  up  his  art 
and  his  ambition,  vowing  that  all  inspira- 
tion is  gone.  And  we  are  expected  to 
put  it  all  down  to  the  wayward  artistic 
temperament,  I  presume.  But  whatever 
excuse  may  be  urged  for  Paul's  wayward- 


ness and  for  this  act  of  duplicity,  Mr 
Henry  Ainley,  who  played  the  part,  has 
a  hard  struggle  to  make  the  character  in 
any  degree  sympathetic.  In  another 
respect,  too,  he  is  at  a  disadvantage  ; 
his  is  the  one  serious  part  in  a  comedy 
of  very  light  motive.  The  incongruity  is 
obvious  and  disconcerting,  and,  however 
skilfully  the  actor  might  steer  through 
these  troubled  waters,  it  is  inevitable 
that  his  performance  should  have  an  air 
of  exaggeration  and  unreality.  Of  course 
Mr.  Grossmith  has  written  the  play 
around  his  own  character  of  "  Bobby  " 
lies,  "  one  of  the  best  little  chaps  living 
if  he  wasn't  such  a  fool,"  says  one  of  his 
friends  ;  but  Bobby  turns  out  to  be  some- 
thing of  a  hero,  and  that,  also,  is  discon- 
certing. Through  nearly  three  acts  he 
muddles  consistently;  his  susceptible  heart 
brings  him  to  the  feet  of  every  engaging 
woman  with  whom  he  is  thrown,  and  we 
come  to  regard  him  as  fashioned  solely 
for  our  amusement.  Then,  quite  unexpec- 
tedly, he  comes  out  as  the  cleverest  artist 
of  the  group  ;  he  restores  a  picture  Martin 
has  painted  for  the  Academy  medal  and 
destroyed  in  a  fit  of  pique  because  Mary 
Hillier  would  not  marry  him.  That 
picture  is  awarded  the  medal  while  "  The 
Duffer's"  own  picture  holds  second  place. 
In  a  sense,  to  be  sure,  his  own  self-sacri- 
ficing interference  was,  from  the  view  of 
self-interest,  but  another  muddle,  for  it 
cost  him  the  medal,  but  nevertheless  that 
melodramatic  moment  when  he  seizes  the 
brushes  to  restore  Paul  Martin's  painting 
effaces  the  "  Duffer "  from  the  cast  and 
substitutes  a  hero  of  melodrama,  and  we 
cannot  adjust  our  point  of  vision  so 
promptly.  Doubtless  humanity  presents 
just  these  inconsistencies  at  times,  but 
the  dramatist  ought  to  take  his  audience 
into  his  confidence  earlier  and  not  compel 
the  auditor  to  readjust  his  conceptions  at 
near  the  end  of  a  play.  Still,  in  spite  of 
these  dramatic  defects  in  the  play,  Mr. 
Grossmith  is  a  most  diverting  **  Duffer." 
He  plays  the  good-natured,  susceptible, 
blundering  "Bobby"  to  the  life,  his 
chagrins,  his  enthusiasms,  his  amiable 
self-effacements,  his  despairs  and  his 
raptures.  Throughout  the  acting  is 
admirable.  Mr.  Ainley  comes  as  near 
success  as  is  possible  with  such  a  part  as 
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Paul  Martin.  Mt.  W.  T.  Lovell's  Charles 
Chester  only  just  misses  distinction,  and 
Miss  Beryl  Faber  presents  a  very  charm- 
ing picture  of  Mary  Hillier.  But  to  Miss 
Gertrude  Kingston  as  Lady  Amelia  must 
be  given  very  high  praise  indeed.  She 
quite  lifts  the 
play  to  the 
dignity  of  high 
comedy.  Her 
touch  is  firm, 
assured,  bril- 
11,  and  auiely 
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Stnge   has 
slant    need 
so  fine  and  cap- 
able an  artist. 

Tlie   foreigi 
invasion   of  thi 
English  stage 
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numher  of  this 
magazine  lias 
already  begun. 
The  Japanese, 

aud.-icious   as 

possession  of  the 
Savoy  Theatre, 
where  "  Hari- 
Kaci,"  an  agres- 
sively  typical 
play  by  a  native 
writer,  is  being 
acted  by  Mr. 
Arayama's  com- 
pany, hailing 
from  Tokyo,  We 
may  understand 
our  allies  politi- 
ralIy,bulIdoubt 

whether  we  be-  '"  "  Hari-Kan  " 

nighted  Wester- 
ners will  ever  be  able  to  understand  them 
<esthetically,  so  far  as  dramatic    art    is 
concerned. 

The  action  of  "  Hari-Kari" — a  realistic 
melodrama,  which  paradoxically  enough 
precedes  "  What  the  Butler  Saw,"  on  the 
stage  of  the  Savoy — takes  place  in  an 
enchanting  comer  of  medixval  Japan 
some  eight  hundred  years  ago,  during 
the  Samurai  period.    The  play,  however, 
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is  SO  essentially  Japanese  that  it  ii  lome- 
what    difficult    to    follow    the    various 

incidents  of  the  story,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  suicide  of  a  servant,  who 
fails  in  the  attempt  to  rescue  his  master 
and  in  despair  icills  himself. 

The  perform- 
ing of  Hari- 
Kari  is  natu- 
rally the  culmi- 
nating point  in 
the  drama. and  it 
is  executed  with 
gruesome  rea- 
lism. The  actor, 
Mr.  Myoshi, gives 
not  only  the 
actual  impres- 
sion of  thrusting 
the  dagger  into 
his  stomach,  but 
keeps  it  quiver- 
ing in  the  wound, 
while    the    play 

neck  and  hands 
is  so  horrible  in 
character,  that 
the  whole  scene, 
as  a  critic  ex- 
presses it,  sug- 
gests a  hospital 
rather  than  an 
evening's  enter- 
tainment. 

Among  other 
characteristic 
features  of  the 
play  at  the 
Savoy  Theatre 
are  a  Japanese 
national  dance, 
accompanied  on 
the  koto  by 
the  delightful 
mousme  Miyako,  a  ju-Jitsu  scene,  and  a 
fencing  bout. 

There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  wild 
shrieking  and  gesticulating  which  must 
certainly  have  struck  the  audience  as 
rather  grotesque  and  tudicrous- 

On  the  other  hand,  the  costumes  are  of 
singular  beauty  and  richness.  The  ladies' 
dresses  especially  present  a  dazzling 
appearance  with  the  scarlet  peonies  and 
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gold  chrysanthemums  standing  out  in  such 
rich  relief  that  one  would  think  the 
flowers  had  been  freshly  plucked  and 
placed  there. 

"  Hari-Kari  "  is  a  mere  sketch  lasting 
only  forty  minutes.  The  play,  being  appa- 
rently made  for  exportation,  is  an  excep- 
tion to  the  canons  of  Japanese  theatrical 
art,  for  I  understand  that  a  serious  drama, 
as  staged  in  the  land  of  the  Rising  Sun, 
runs  at  least  for  twelve  hours.  I  don't 
think,  however,  that  our  most  enthusi- 
astic playgoers  in  London  would  carry 
their  enthusiasm  to  the  extent  of  endur- 
ing a  full  performance  as  a  la  mode  in 
Tokyo. 

On  the  28th  of  October  the  German 
Theatre  will,  according  to  promise  at  the 
time  of  writing,  open  its  seventh  season 
in  London  by  the  performance  of  *'  Fami- 
lientag,*'  a  new  work  by  Gustave  Kadel- 
burg.  The  repertoire  includes  amongst 
other  pieces  Goethe's"  Egmont,"  Schiller's 
**  Die  Rauber,"  Ibsen's  "  Romersholm,"  and 
lighter  comedies  such  as  *'Der  Frosch- 
konig  "  and  "  Das  Erbe."  The  latter  play, 
by  Felix  Philippi,  is  of  especial  interest, 
being  a  skit  on  the  historic  quarrel 
between  William  IL  and  Bismarck.  No 
names  are  mentioned  in  the  course  of 
the  comedy,  the  author  being  anxious  to 
avoid  the  unwelcome  interference  of 
the  Censor,  but  the  real  meaning  of 
the  work  will  be  easily  apparent  and 
probably  prove  a  relish  to  a  London 
audience. 

Another  attraction  in  the  repertoire  is 
the  announcement  of  the  production,  for 
the  first  time  in  England,  of  "  Aschen- 
brodel,"  a  German  Cinderella,  which  will 
be  cast  and  mounted  just  as  the  play  is 
in  the  Fatherland.  I  understand  that  the 
German  Cinderellas  strike  a  more  homely 
note  and  are  expressive  of  sweeter  poetic 
feeling  than  English  performances  of  a 
similar  character.  The  characters  in  the 
play  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  fantasy  and 
drollery,  but  they  never  degenerate  into 
vulgar  buflFoonery. 

**  Aschenbrodel "  is,  of  course,  intended 
for  children,  but  it  will  doubtless  prove  an 
attraction  to  the  general  public  in  London, 
who  wish  to  know  the  difference  between 
a  German  and  an  English  pantomime. 

For  a   people   gifted   with   a  morbid 


repugnance  to  any  outward  show  of 
emotion,  we  have  an  amazing  fondness 
for  dramatic  appeals  to  our  simplest  and 
most  elemental  feelings.  Hence  "  Dr. 
Wake's  Patient "  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre 
holds  an  audience  quite  enthralled  with 
the  development  of  as  homely  a  tale  of 
young  love  suffering  and  triumphant  as 
Henry  J.  Byron  used  to  give  us,  and  of 
which,  apparently,  we  never  tire.  It  is 
the  old,  old  story.  The  daughter  of  a 
noble  house,  the  son  of  a  rustic ;  the 
conflict  of  class  ideas,  the  victory  of  love 
over  tradition.  Set  the  pieces  as  you 
will,  vary  the  environment  as  you  please ; 
no  matter  what  our  Conservative  or 
Liberal  prejudices  may  be,  we  follow 
the  fortunes  of  our  hero  and  heroine 
with  a  breathless  hope  of  a  happy  ending, 
and  with  no  less  poignant  a  suspense, 
though  we  are  perfectly  assured  all  the 
while  that  we  are  not  to  be  harrowed 
to  the  very  end.  Thus  much  understood 
as  the  texture  of  "  Dr.  Wake's  Patient," 
it  is  to  be  said  that  Mr.  Gayer  Mackay 
and  Mr.  Robert  Ord  have  dressed  the  tale 
in  new  garb  and  adorned  it  with  many 
touches  of  humour  and  pathos.  The 
sturdy,  rough  old  Devonshire  farmer  and 
his  wife,  whose  son  becomes  the  famous 
London  physician,  make  a  sufficient  foil 
to  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  St.  Olbyn, 
whose  daughter  becomes  Dr.  Wake's 
patient,  and  eventually,  after  much 
tribulation,  his  wife-to-be.  Of  course, 
it  is  through  the  parental  instinct  that 
the  authors  bring  about  the  happy 
denouement.  The  aristocratic  pair  could 
accept  the  distinguished  Harley  Street 
son-in-law,  but  revolt  at  the  father  and 
•toother  of  homely  and  plebeian  ways  ;  but 
when  the  rustic  couple  show  the  higher 
merit  and  offer  to  efface  themselves  for 
their  son's  sake,  what  in  the  name  of 
"  noblesse  oblige "  can  nobility  do  but 
come  up  to  the  scratch  with  a  smiling 
countenance  ?  And  thus  the  fine  old 
British  aristocracy  sensibly  enriches  its 
blood  with  the  redder  corpuscles  that 
flow  in  the  veins  of  the  son  of  the  soil, 
and  we  all  go  home  happy  in  the  thought 
that  we  have  assisted  in  foiling  absurd 
class  prejudices,  while  all  the  time  quite 
resolved  that  oursons  and  daughters  shall 
not  marr}^  beneath  them  if  we  can  help  it. 
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V. 
fool's  luck. 
I  ARK  ye,  captains  both,"  began 
Trevor  afresh,  plunging  straiglit 
into  the  tale  of  the  new  develop- 
ment. "  I  looked  my  Lady  Margaret 
most  narrowly  in  the  deep  blue  of  her 
wonderful  eyes,  but  yet,  beshcew  me  if  I 
could  swear  i'  my  heart  that  she  was  tlie 
one  that  had  played  the  rascally  trick  on 
me. 

"  For  one  thing  she  seemed  to  take  no 
share  i'  the  laugh  against  me.  Nay,  she 
seemed  to  ha'  more  than  a  little  disdain 
o'  the  rest  as  they  stood  grinning  round. 
I  still  held  out  the  box  i'  my  hand  to- 
wards her,  the  Knave  of  Spades  still 
gnnning  up  at  me  out  of  it.  I3ut  she 
took  no  heed  to  that.  She  kept  her  eyes 
aa  my  eyes,  as  though  she  were  trying  to 
fathom  me,  what  manner  of  man  I  was. 
And  that  resentfulness  was  still  in  her 
manner,  as  though  she  were  angry  with 
herself  and  detested  me  for  causing  it. 

"Conuades,  hark  ye  further.  As  I 
stood  there  and  looked  at  her  I  seemed 
to  see  afresh  all  the  goodly  beauty  of  her, 
from  the  fair  hair  of  her  head,  that  shone 
like  bumi^ed  gold  in  that  dark  wains- 


coted hall,  to  the  scornful  arch  o'  the 
foot  that  peeped  out  from  beneath  her 
petticoai.  the  shapeliest  foot  that  ever 
upheld  a  woman  in  this  green,  rare  old 
world. 

"Then  my  eye,  full  o'  that  sweet  pic- 
ture, travelled  the  floor  from  that  dainty 
foot  of  hers  to  come  back  and  look  myself 
up  from  toe  to  chest  in  tolerant  smile  at 
iiiine  own  self.  .\nd,  behold  you,  sirs, 
there  on  the  floor,  not  a  pace  from  mine 
own  foot,  what  should  be  lying  but  a 
lady's  glove,  a  riding  glove,  stitched  with 
silken  broidery,  and  lying  all  so  inno- 
cently just  under  the  foot  rail  o'  the 
table ! 

"  I  knew  that  glove.  I  had  let  my  eye 
lie  on  it  more  than  once  yesterday,  as  it 
covered  a  certain  fair  hand — it  was  sweet 
Isabel's.  The  Knave  of  Spades  in  his 
box  was  still  in  my  left  hand  as  I  stooped 
and  picked  up  the  glove.  With  a  good, 
slow  smile  I  held  both  box  and  glove  out 
in  front  of  me,  one  in  each  hand.  Then 
1  bowed.  'Did  your  sweet  cousin, 
madam,  come  to  shake  hands  with  me 
for  yesterday,  and  1,  rude  churl,  remain 
asleep?' 

" '  She  did  not ! '  returned  Margaret 
sharply.    'She  turned  her  headawvj^sA 
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passed  on,  as  if  she  hated  the  very  sight 
of  you.*  But  there  my  lady  stopped  for 
a  minute,  and  her  eyes  went  up  and  down, 
from  the  glove  in  my  hand  to  my  eyes 
and  back  again.  And  lastly  she  fixed 
her  eyes  on  mine  again,  her  next  words 
coming  slowly.  *  I  took  her  straight  up 
to  my  own  chamber,  and  she  hath  been 
there  ever  since.  She  is  there  now,  asleep.* 

"  *  Then,  in  her  distaste  of  me,  she  flung 
her  glove  at  me  in  passing,  and  I  was  too 
poor  in  courtesy  to  wake,  but  snored  on 
like  any  pig?'  1  asked  the  question 
smilingly,  losing  nothing  of  the  changes 
in  her  face. 

"  For  a  moment  her  eyes  were  on  the 
glove  again,  as  if  she  spoke  to  it  when 
she  began :  *  She  hates  you  furiously. 
When  she  saw  you  sleeping  with  your 
head  on  the  table  she  could  not  help 
breaking  out:  "There!"  she  said, 
"  there's  the  one  that  brought  all  tlie 
trouble !  Oh,  how  I  hate  him  !  and  how 
I  hate  myself  for  loosing  him  from 
prison ! 

"  Then  my  Lady  Margaret  stopped  and 
pondered  me  for  a  breath  before  she 
added,  *  But  she  threw  no  glove  at  you. 
She  hates  you  too  truly  for  childish  petu- 
lance. Nay,  I  do  not  send  for  her  to 
enjoy  your  discomfiture,  for  even  that 
would  be  not  enough.' 

"  I  shook  my  head.  *  Madam  ;  madam, 
you  are  too  late  for  that.  She  hath 
enjoyed  my  discomfiture  before  any  of  us. 
She  laughed  at  it  when  she  took  the 
message  from  this  box  and  left  this  Knave 
of  Spades  in  its  place.  And  if  you  go  up 
now  to  your  chamber  you  will  find  she  is 
gone.  She'll  be  far  enough  by  now.  She 
is  not  one  to  waste  time.  She  was  in 
such  haste  that  when  she  came  to  mount 
and  ride  she  did  not  even  turn  back  to 
look  for  the  glove  that  was  missing,  the 
glove  she  dropped  here.  She  hath  been 
too  clever  for  us  all.  And  what  a  pretty 
tale  she  tickled  you  with  about  dragoons 
from  Barlington,  and  her  fright  and  flight 
to  you.  By  this  glove  she  must  be  laugh- 
ing at  that,  too.* 

"  I  let  the  smile  on  my  face  stretch  into 
a  ribald  grin,  that  it  might  sting  rare 
Margaret  into  going  straightway  to  her 
chamber  to  see  if  her  cousin  were  there 
in  truth  or  not.     I  knew  that  would  be 


the  only  way  of  finding  out  what  I 
wanted  to  know  so  desperately. 

**The  throw  won.  My  fair  lady's  face 
froze  into  ice  at  the  thought  that  she  had 
been  tricked.  She  said  no  more  but  the 
one  word,  *  Come,'  and  away  she  led  me 
out  of  the  hall  and  up  the  stair.  Believe 
me,  captains,  L  went  out  with  a  strut  from 
before  my  old  lord  and  all  his  foolish- 
looking  council.  It  seemed  to  be  dawn- 
ing upon  them  that  Rupert  might  ask 
them  how  they  had  let  the  enemy  ride 
into  their  garrison,  and  so  cheaply  steal 
the  results  of  so  much  good  work. 

"  Up  the  stair,  then,  I  followed  fair 
Margaret,  till  in  the  end  we  came  to  a 
broad  gallery  that  looked  south-east  to- 
wards Barlington.  A  few  steps  along  it 
we  went,  and  then  at  a  great  window  my 
lady  left  me  standing,  while  she  stepped 
away  into  her  chamber. 

"  While  she  was  gone  I  let  my  eye  rove 
out  of  the  window,  for  already  my  mind 
was  ranging  for  some  plan  of  chasing  after 
Mistress  Isabel  to  get  the  message  back. 
Then  all  in  a  breath  my  eye  fixed  itself, 
and  I  was  staring  out  like  a  graven 
image. 

"  Fair  Margaret  came  to  me  with  swift 
feet,  crying  out,  *  You  are  right !  She  is 
gone ! '  But  I  only  pointed  out  of  the 
window.  *  Look,  madam,*  said  I  with  a 
hard  grin.  *  She  is  gone,  but  something 
else  is  coming  in  her  place.  Now  you 
shall  discover  what  your  pretty  garrison 
is  worth.  See  yonder  dust !  'Fhat  is  the 
dust  of  a  great  host  of  godly  Horse, 
coming  to  capture  Slainingham.  All 
Barlington  garrison  must  be  yonder.  Call 
vour  men  to  arms  at  once. 

"  White  she  went  as  she  stared  at  the 
dust,  but  I  had  no  time  to  waste.  Down 
the  stair  I  flew.  In  the  hall  the  old  lord 
and  his  council  were  still  agog  over  that 
Knave  of  Spades,  like  so  many  jackdaws 
on  a  pig  trough.  *  Beat  to  quarters ! 
Rouse  your  men  !  The  Roundheads  are 
upon  you,'  I  cried  to  them. 

**  Wharton,  good  man,  flew  out  o*  the 
door.  *  I'll  get  the  troop  to  horse  !  *  he 
shouted  as  he  went,  but  only  one  of  all 
them  in  the  hall  beside  me  spoke.  That 
one  was  Ensor,  Captain  Ensor,  Mistress 
Margaret's  poodle-dog  of  an  officer.  He 
laughed,    with    a    sneer   in   the    laugh. 
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*That    is    one    way  of    covering    your 
discomfiture,  Sir  Captain,*  jibed  he. 

"  There  was  no  time  to  waste  on  that 
fool.  I  turned  to  old  Beleyme.  *The 
enemy  are  upon  you !  Ye  have  bare  time 
to  get  your  men  to  their  stations  if  you 
mean  to  fight !  Swift !  Ye  need  be 
swift  if  you  mean  to  do  any  work  this 
day  for  His  Majesty.'  And  with  that  out 
I  flew  after  my  lieutenant. 

*'  There's  the  worth  of  your  veteran 
men !  My  troop  had  little  love  for  the 
idle  fools  of  the  garrison.  They  were 
lying  apart  in  their  own  lines,  all  handy. 
Wharton  had  flown  to  the  trumpeter, 
but  the  men  had  caught  the  word  from 
his  mouth  before  the  trumpet  could  give 
the  order.  In  three  minutes  they  were 
saddled.  In  five  they  were  drawn  up  in 
line  on  the  lawn,  swords  out,  reins  ready, 
and  1  at  their  head. 

**  The  Roundheads  rode  in  haste.  As 
I  lifted  in  my  stirrups  and  looked  their 
way,  Zwounds,  captains  !  they  seemed  to 
pour  out  o*  the  lanes  and  on  to  the  open 
waste  like  hounds  out  of  a  thicket  for 
eagerness,  and  like  bees  from  a  hive  for 
number.  It  seemed  they  thought  they 
should  catch  the  place  unawares,  and 
take  it  without  a  blow  struck  if  they  but 
hasted. 

"Troop  on  troop  the  lanes  disgorged 
them,  and  without  time  to  take  order 
they  crowded  on  for  the  narrow  neck  of 
land  where  a  wall  and  gate  should  ha' 
been.  I  looked  to  my  men  behind  me, 
right  and  left  along  their  faces,  to  see 
what  their  look  was  like  before  I  gave 
the  word.  But  there  again  is  the  worth 
of  your  good  veteran  men.  They,  too, 
had  seen  the  sun  on  steel  cap  and  steel 
cQat,  even  as  I  had.  They  saw  the 
blades  out  and  the  horses  at  the  trot. 
They  were  as  ready  as  I.  I  did  but  lift 
my  hand  and  tliey  were  moving  after  me 
at  a  short  canter  and  in  clean  line. 

"  Suddenly  the  Roundheads  seemed 
to  be  aware  of  us,  as  if  that  were  the 
first  they  had  seen  of  us.  Just  for  a 
stride  or  two  thev  drew  down  almost  as 
if  they  would  halt.  But,  nay,  they  too 
had  captains.  They  knew  that  it  was 
too  late  to  change  their  plans.  If  they 
turned  aside  now  1  should  catch  them  in 
flank  and  roll  them  up.    Up  went  their 


leader's  blade  i'  the  sunlight ;  out  rang 
the  trumpets  and  a  hundred  voices  blaring 
the  charge  ;  on  came  the  mass  of  them 
like  a  bursting  lake  of  light ! 

**  1  never  shouted  *  charge '  to  mine. 
Kvery  man  was  red  hot  iron,  every  horse 
was  mad  and  foaming  as  they  took  the 
bits  and  stretched  out  level  after  me. 
Gad !  the  troop  was  never  such  a  troop 
as  then.  It  was  one  blade,  one  man,  one 
horse  !  It  was  a  wave,  a  moving  cliff,  a 
wall,  meeting  the  foremost  troop  of  the 
Roundhead  Horse  just  i'  the  narrow 
space. 

**  Ah,  sirs!  that  minute,  wlien  my  good 
lads  struck  the  front  of  that  steel-coated 
Horse,  and  rode,  not  through,  but  over 
it !  Ho !  their  front  troop  went  down 
flat  like  a  board,  and  on  behind  it  we 
struck  the  second  and  piled  it  back  on 
the  third,  crowding  all  still  back,  so  that 
their  whole  column  was  checked. 

'*  Then  I  pulled  my  lads  up  and  brought 
them  back,  and  ranked  them  for  a  fresh 
charge.  For,  gentlemen,  the  prick-ear 
captains  were  sorting  their  troops  for 
another  stroke.  They  were  the  right 
good  stubborn  blood  that  meant  to  win. 
They  would  come  again.  I  sent  Wharton 
roaring  back  to  the  house  to  bring  up  a 
company  of  pikes  and  another  of  muskets, 
to  hold  the  ground  we  had  kept.  Then 
— no  sooner — I  had  time  to  cast  an  eye 
at  the  dead  and  wounded  ;  and  Beelzebub! 
I  surprised  a  quarrel,  as  hot  there  on  the 
ground  as  ours  had  been  i*  the  saddle  a 
minute  ago. 

*'  But  not  Cavalier  and  Roundhead 
an'  it  please  ye.  Ho !  this  time  it  was 
Roundhead  and  Roundhead.  For  there 
lay  young  Hardacre,  the  messenger,  no 
other,  his  leg  fast  under  his  dead  horse, 
and  just  beside  him  was  a  grim-faced 
colonel,  holding  his  bleeding  thigh  with 
both  hands  as  he  lay  and  writhed,  yet 
keeping  his  eyes,  red  with  wrath,  on 
young  Hardacre,  as  he  rolled  out  the 
good  Old  Testament  damnations  upon 
him.  Trust  me,  your  sourest  seeming 
Roundhead  is  good  old  Adam's  son,  an' 
you  but  go  deep  enough. 

"  Over  all  the  din  his  words  came 
roaring  out.  *rhou  wearer  of  Baby- 
lonish garments  !  what  sayest  thou  now 
of  this  Jezebel  of  Landon  House  ?    This 
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is  the  place  that  had  emptied  itself  of  its 
garrison,  is  it?  This  is  the  place  that 
lay  naked  of  defenders,  is  it  ? — Whose 
horsemen  had  gone  to  Didlington,  and 
whose  footmen  were  taking  spoil  in  the 
streets  of  Little  Weeby?  What  sayest 
thou  now,  when  the  Lord's  chosen  lie 
like  trampled  com  about  thee  before  the 
gates  of  the  Philistines  ?     Answer !  * 

"And  the  good  blazing  rage  of  the 
old  colonel  in  his  godly  wrath  daunted 
the  lad  as  he  lay.  Yea,  he  answered  to 
the  roaring  like  a  lamb,  defending  him- 
self hastily.  *Sir,  1  can  but  say  again 
that  when  1  rode  back  in  the  dawn  to 
look  for  what  had  been  stolen  from  me, 
I  called  again  at  Landon,  to  see  if  Mistress 
Isabel  had  not  made  a  mistake  and  given 
me  the  wrong  paper.  But  she  said  no ; 
the  one  she  gave  me  had  the  seal  on. 
And  then  the  party  of  dragoons  came 
from  Barlington,  and  she  bolted  the  doors 
and  prepared  to  fly,  by  some  secret 
passage,  for  Slain ingham,  where  I  knew, 
from  the  servants,  this  Captain  Trevor 
was  gone.  So  I  took  the  chance  and 
gave  her  serving  man  a  gold  piece,  and 
promised  him  another — and  more — if  he 
would  keep  his  eyes  open  and  send  me 
word  at  once  whether  Trevor  were  here, 
and  what  strength  the  place  had  if  we 
should  attack  it.  You  yourself  heard  the 
report  he  sent.  You  examined  the  man 
he  sent  it  by.  You  decided  to  attempt 
the  place.     This  is  your  own  doing.* 

"Captains,  that  was  enough  for  me, 
and  I  had  not  time  to  hear  more.  The 
enemy  were  bustling  about  for  a  new 
attack.  They  could  not  charge  over 
the  men  and  horses  lying  on  the  ground, 
but  neither  could  I.  They  could,  how- 
ever, dismount  four  lines  of  dragoons 
to  send  them  in  on  foot — and  they  were 
doing  it. 

*•  Back  I  spurred  to  the  house,  where  all 
was  in  a  roar,  every  mimping  officer 
shouting  forty  things,  and  every  pikeman 
and  musketeer  bellowing  to  his  fellow  to 
take  his  place  at  window,  loop,  or  battle- 
ment. As  for  the  Horse— oh,  the  Horse ! 
that  would  be  ready  by  next  day,  do 
doubt.  On  the  steps  were  fair  Margaret 
and  her  father.  '  Pikes ! '  I  bellowed. 
'Two  companies  of  pikes  and  one  of 
muskets  will  do.     But  quick  I  or  they'll 


have  the  house  before  you  can  blow  your 
matches ! ' 

"  *  We  want  the  muskets  in  the  house,' 
began  my  lady  angrily,  her  face  white, 
her  eyes  big,  but  her  lips  in  a  deal  of 
doubt. 

"  I  swore  1  Oh,  I  let  out  the  great 
wide  words,  that  horrify  the  ears  and 
stiffen  the  hair.  She  fled,  and  I  stayed 
just  long  enough  to  yell  two  words  of 
command  and  three  of  threats  to  the  old 
lord's  captain,  that  ran  to  his  elbow, 
telling  him  what  to  expect  from  me  if 
he  did  not  send  the  pikes  at  once,  and 
then  away  I  went,  back  to  my  troop 
again. 

"  It  was  time.  Their  dragoons  were 
coming  on,  muskets  at  the  ready  and  faces 
at  the  steady.  A  minute  more  and  they 
would  be  here.  There  was  only  one 
thing  for  it.  I  did  it.  I  dismounted  my 
golden  lads  and  led  them  in  with  their 
swords,  on  foot,  against  the  firelocks  of 
the  dragoons.  Death  I  gentlemen,  it  will 
be  a  nightmare  to  me  as  long  as  I  live  to 
think  of  having  to  waste  such  goodly  men 
of  Horse  upon  such  mere  footmen's  work. 
Consider  the  tragedy  on't ! 

*'  A- well !  we  put  the  dragoons  back  off 
the  field,  but  at  a  cost !  Gad  I  I  never 
lost  so  many  out  of  so  few  since  Naseby. 

"  Aye  me !  and  when  the  work  was 
done,  here  dribbled  up  the  pikemen  and 
the  musketeers  from  the  house,  full  of 
great  threats  of  what  they  would  do  now 
if  they  were  to  go  out  after  the  enemy. 
But  I  got  at  them  with  some  few  words 
that  made  their  hair  lift  their  helmets, 
and  so  I  managed  to  get  them  into  line 
and  put  a  shape  of  defence  upon  them. 
And  ere  that  was  well  done,  loo'  you  I 
here  came  the  famous  Horse  of  Slain  ing- 
ham, alive,  as  I'm  a  living  man,  and  here 
it  moved,  in  line,  at  a  walk,  so  that  if  T 
had  not  struck  the  steed  of  the  great 
Captain  Ensor  across  the  nose  with  the 
flat  o'  my  blade,  whereat  it  reared  and 
whirled  and  shed  its  burden  on  the  grass, 
doubtless  they  would  ha*  walked  on  over 
the  footmen,  and  out  in  front,  till  the 
Roundheads  took  their  swords  away  and 
pushed  them  off  their  horses,  and  made 
them  walk  on  to  Barlington  as  prisoners, 
under  the  guard  of  some  corporal  and 
two  men. 
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"  I  dismounted  my  goldi 


"Well,  I  took  my  few  lads  that  were 
left,  and  brought  up  a  great  gun,  and 
then  the  enemy  saw  that  the  day  was 
done.  They  had  neither  foot  nor  cannon, 
and  so  they  could  only  go  home  to 
Barlington  again.  1  watched  them  draw 
off,  and  I  looked  at  the  good  men  that 
lay  on  the  ground  between  us,  my  own 
as  well  as  theirs— all  wasted,  all  come  to 
grief  simply  because  two  women  meddled 
in  men's  work.  Ye  may  well  believe  i 
used  some  words  of  point  upon  the  point 
that  moment. 

"  But  now  I  had  my  own  work  to  do, 
I  had  to  get  back  the  message  Mistress 
Isabel  had  carried  off.  I  told  Wharton 
what  had  happened,  bade  him  brow-beat 
the  old  lord  and  his  council  into  obedi- 
ence to  himself  till  he  should  get  a  ditch 
and  rampart  dug,  told  him  to  take  special 
heed  to  young  Hardacre,  and  then 
mounted  my  horse — my  own  old  horse 
—for  the  ride  after  Kfistress  Isabel. 


"  I  did  not  go  out 
in  front.  The  prick- 
ears  were  not  gone 
far  enough  yet  for 
that.  I  turned  my 
rein  the  other  way 
and  back  through  the 
gardens  I  went,  down 
to  the  point  between 
the  two  rivers.  There 
1  put  my  horse  to 
the  water  and  swam 
across,  for  it  was  deep 
and  still. 

"  With  my  own 
good  horse  between 
my  knees — good  old 
Grey  Roger— I  felt 
that  Mistress  Isabel 
had  ridden  away  in 
vain.  She  could  not 
mount  a  horse — she 
could  not  give  her 
message  to  any  man 
on  any  horse  —  that 
could  get  beyond 
reach  of  Grey  Roger. 
I  could  not  fail  if 
speed  would  do  the 
work. 

"  And  now,  what 
would  she  do  with  the 
message  ?  She  would  not  dare  go  home 
with  it,  for  fear  of  the  party  of  dragoons 
there.  By  the  same  token  she  would  not 
dare  go  to  Barlington.  In  fine,  there  was 
nothing  she  cciuld  do  with  the  message 
but  ride  on  to  the  next  garrison  and  give 
it  to  the  Governor,  and  let  him  send  it 
on.  Eygo,  as  we  used  to  say  at  Oxford, 
my  plan  must  be  to  get  between  her  and 
that  garrison  before  she  could  reach  it. 
Mother  Eve  1  captains,  1  felt  sorry  for  her 
when  I  thought  of  the  moment  I  must 
take  the  message  from  her,  after  all  she 
had  done  about  it,  and  the  gallant  way 
she  must  be  riding  at  that  very  moment 
to  save  it. 

"  I  allowed  a  deal  for  the  long  start 
she  had  had,  and  I  made  a  good  long 
cast  in  ahead  of  her,  but  yet  I  allowed 
barely  enough.  When  I  came  in  sight 
of  the  road,  where  I  meant  to  bend  in 
upon  it,  I  found  myself  but  a  bare  two 
furlongs  ahead  of  her.    She  was  easing 
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Well,  madai 
Slainingham. 


her  horse  a  little,  going  slowly,  where 
the  road  would  soon  enter  a  little  wood, 
and  I  turned  my  rein  along  a  deep  lane 
that  cut  across  the  wood,  so  that,  just  at 
the  ODe  right  momeDt,  1  drew  my  horse 
up  broadside  across  the  nose  of  hers, 
there  at  the  cross  roads  i'  the  heart  o' 
the  trees, 

"  Her  face  went  grey  as  dawn  and  red 
as  fire,  and  her  eyes  emptied  of  all  light 
as  she  saw  who  it  was  that  stopped  her, 
'  Oh  !  ■  she  gasped,  and  she  pulled  at  the 
rein  to  turn  her  horse  and  gallop,  but  1 
had  him  fast. 

"Then  down  she  leaped  with  a  little 
cry  of  Trightened  determination,  and 
darted  away  through  the  trees,  Down 
leaped  1,  and  away  with  me  after  her. 
A  woman  can  have  no  chance  in  such 
a  race,  and  before  she  was  well  started  1 
had  her  by  the  arm.  At  the  touch  she 
turned  on  me  like  a  tigress.  '  You 
villain  I  You  thief ! '  she  panted.  '  You 
shall  not  I  You  shall  not  have  it  '. '  and 
her  hand  clutched  at  her  breast  a<i  if  to 
save  something  from  me. 

"That  was  the  sign  I  wanted;  it 
showed  me  where  she  carried 
the  message,  '  That  paper ! 
Give  it  up ! '  1  shouted  in 
my  biggest  voice  to  frighten 
her.  '  It  is  in  your  bosom. 
Give  it  to  me  ! ' 

'■'1  will  not,'  she  stamped, 
turning  to  break  away  again. 

"'1  held  her  fast.  1  put  my 
arm  round  her — 1  had  to  do 
that  to  hold  her.  'Give  it  to 
me  oi  I'll  take  it,"  shouted 
I  savagely.  But  she  would 
not,  and  —  well,  captains,  I 
bad  to  thrust  my  profane 
fingers  into  her  bosom  and 
take  the  paper  out  myself. 

"  In  the  doing  o'  diat  my 
vile  hand  touched  the  soft 
breasts  of  her.  Nay,  never 
raise  your  ribald  eyebrows 
so.  Loo'  you  1  at  the  touch 
all  her  struggles  stopped,  and 
I  felt  her  shrink  in  my  arms  as 
I  held  her.  1  stopped,  too,  for 
a  minute,  and  a  cold  waft 
of  dismay  struck  me  as  I 
remembered    her    lover,    and  •"Thatpapei 


what  she  must  feel  when  she  thought 
of  him  now,  after  my  hand's  touch. 
But  that's  what  a  man  must  feel  when 
he  does  sacrilege,  so  we'll  say  no  more 
on't. 

".After  that — well,  I  had  the  precious 
paper  again,  but  I  also  had  this  gallant 
gentlewoman  on  my  hands.  I  dared  not 
let  her  go,  for  the  paper  in  my  hand  was 
broken  at  the  seal,  and  though  it  might 
ha"  been  done  in  the  struggle,  yet  it 
might  ha'  been  done  before.  To  let  my 
captive  go  was  to  risk  having  her  ride  oft 
and  tell  the  message  by  word  of  mouth. 
Whether  I  would  or  not  1  must  keep  her 
fast  some  way.  1  must  take  her  with 
me,  and  in  another  breath  1  was  leading 
her  back  to  her  horse. 

"'  In  the  road  1  looked  at  her,  and  she 
tried  to  look  at  nie.  But  she  could  not 
fashion  it.  Instead  of  grey  and  red  she 
was  DOW  as  white  and  as  crimson  as  two 
flowers,  with  shame  and  despair,  and  the 
tears  were  filling  her  eyes  with  light  like 
August  dew.     And  all  I  could  say  was. 


V  we  will  get  away  to 


Gilt  it  up!'     I  thouttd," 
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nod.  What  a  rare  woman  vou  must 
have  thought  me  !  * 

"  •  1  did/  quoth  I  baldly.  *  I  did,  or 
1  should  never  ha'  given  you  back  that 
paper  as  I  did,  there,  outside  of  Bar- 
lington.  It  was  all  because  I  thought 
you  would  break  your  heart  for  having 
helped  the  man  that  disgraced  your  lover 
— it  was  just  that  which  made  me  give 
you  back  the  message.' 

"  *  Was  that  it  ? '  demanded  she.  *  Why, 
I  thought  it  was  the  gratitude  of  an 
honourable  gentleman.' 

"  *Whereas  it  was  but  the  failing  of  an 
unfaithful  soldier  of  His  Majesty,  who 
feared  to  break  the  heart  of  a  woman  in 
love,'  retorted  I.  *  But  I  have  had  my 
lesson.  I'll  let  no  more  e\es  of  any 
woman  come  between  me  and  my  duty. 
I'll  keep  women  far  enough  away  till  I 
get  this  paper  safe  to  Rupert.' 

**  *  Will  you  so  ? '  It  was  my  lady 
Margaret  who  flung  the  three  words  so 
scornfully  at  me.  *  You  are  no  such  man. 
You  are  too  much  a  coxcomb.  The  fir^t 
woman  that  casts  an  eye  at  you  will 
turn  you  inside  out  and  pick  you  bare  of 
the  message.  You  are  as  fit  for  such  a 
grave  errand  as  a  buzzing  gossip  at  an 
inn  window.  Some  men  can  never  leave 
a  woman  out  of  their  business,  and  you 
are  one  of  them.' 

*'  *  And  some  women  can  never  leave 
some  men  out  of  their  business,'  quoth — 
nay,  not  my  tongue,  good  sirs,  but  the 
tongue  of  Mistress  Isabel,  none  other.  I 
looked  at  her  and  I  looked  at  the  other — 
looked  at  the  two  o'  them  in  sheer  amaze. 
There  they  were,  standing  a  pace  apart, 
eyeing  each  other  i'  the  blue  and  the 
black  o'  the  eye,straightly  and  defiantly. 
Mother  Eve  !  it  looked  as  if  there  would 
be  fighting  at  Slainingham  yet  before 
this  war  should  be  ended." 

Trevor  paused  and  drank.  **  Na,  na, 
Phil,"  put  in  Red  Ned.  "  No  love  tales 
now.  Never  tell  us  they  fell  out  over 
thee  at  last,  though  I  ha'  seen  the  thing 
end  that  way  before  to-day." 

**  I'll  tell  thee  no  such  thing,"  answered 
Trevor,  quizzically.    •"  Not  1,  for  I  am  a 


truthful  man.  Moreover,  I  waited  for  no 
more.  I*  the  name  of  common  .sense  and 
common  safety  I  left  them  to  it,  and 
strode  off  to  get  my  troop  together — what 
was  left  of  it — and  start  back  here  for 
Rupert.  I  had  gotten  my  fill  of  med- 
dling with  women  for  that  one  journey." 

*'  Ah  !  "  spoke  Crompton  slowly,  shift- 
ing in  his  seat  and  picking  up  his  beaker. 
**  So  that  was  the  end  of  the  fair  was  it  ? 
Well,  I'm  glad  thou  wert  hardy  enough  to 
leave  them  there  and  come  away.  Yet, 
Phil,  it  will  be  but  bald  wisdom  never  to 
tell  Rupert  of  the  giving  o'  that  message 
back  to  Mistress  Isabel  outside  Barling- 
ton,  if  thou  canst  not  even  swear  that  it 
saved  a  young  gentlewoman  from  break- 
ing her  heart.  Na,  na,  Phil,  I  fear  me 
Rupert  would  unload  his  words  on  thee 
like  all  the  tiles  of  a  roof  at  once." 

"  Pho,now!  "  put  in  Red  Ned.  •*  What 
need  to  say  a  word  to  Rupert  at  all  ? 
Enough  for  him  that  Phil  brought  him  the 
paper  at  last.  A  gentleman  must  do  his 
work  the  best  way  for  his  conscience,  and 
if  he  finish  the  work  well,  why,  that's 
enough.  So  here's  to  thee,  Phil,  that  thou 
wert  well  through  it  all  at  last,  the  job 
ended  and  the  paper  safe  to  Rupert,"  and 
Red  Ned  lifted  his  beaker. 

'*  Aye,"  quoth  Trevor,  **  but  the  job 
was  not  ended  yet.  The  strangest  jest 
was  still  to  come." 

**  What  !  "  Crompton  checked  on  his 
exclamation,  and  finished  with  an  oath 
below  his  breath. 

Red  Ned  fell  back  in  an  attitude  of 
mock  despair.  **  Nay,  Phil,  I'll  give  thee 
up.  After  all  the  narrow  shaves  just  done, 
to  go  and  let  a  petticoat  beguile  thee 
again  !  For  I'll  swear  it  was  a  petticoat 
— ^naught  else  would  ha'  tempted  thee. 
Unless — unless,  that  is  for  sheer  insolence 
of  success  thou  didst  set  thy  left  hand 
to  trv  and  steal  the  message  from  thy 
right'." 

**  Well,  ye  shall  hear,"  oracled  Trevor, 
settling  himself  in  his  seat,  and  beginning 
to  charge  his  pipe  afresh.  **  I  had  had 
fool's  luck  so  far.  Ye  shall  tell  me  what 
luck  the  rest  was." 


To  be  continued. 
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between  whiles,  instead  of  bowls  or 
hunting,  but  all  in  his  own  way,  and 
when  he  feels  the  need  of  something  to 
do.  It  must  ha'  none  of  the  dust  and 
sweat  of  duty  in  it,  nor  the  twinge  of 
private  conscience  for  the  public  good. 
I'faith,  I  have  so  spoken  to  this  garrison 
that  it  would  turn  out  as  one  man  to  do 
you  honour,  had  you  come,  now,  bring- 
ing my  head  at  your  saddle  bow.  I  can 
promise  you  you  shall  be  royally  wel- 
comed here.  These  are  not  soldiers,  or 
anything  else  but  fools  playing  at  being 
important  to  His  Majesty.* 

"  She  faced  me  fairly.  *  Captain 
Trevor,  do  you  not  overdo  your  part  ? 
I  know  what  I  have  done  to  you ;  I 
know  what  anger  you  must  have 
against  me.  Am  I  likely,  then,  to  believe 
that  you  would  be  so  eager  to  take  me 
to  anything  but  punishment  and  prison, 
or  worse  ?  * 

"  *  Why,  madam,*  said  I,  *  we  are  so  near 
the  proof  o'  that,  one  way  or  another, 
that  it  is  not  worth  debating  the  point. 
Come  then  and  discover  for  yourself.* 

*'  She  came.  She  looked  at  the  pikemen 
as  they  let  us  pass,  and  saw  that  they 
gaped  most  respectfully  on  me.  She 
looked  on  ahead  of  her  across  the  lawn, 
and  there  she  saw  her  cousin  coming, 
hurrying  to  meet  her,  the  Captain  Ensor 
and  his  fellow  poodle  falling  away  and 
letting  her  come  alone.  And  then  I  had 
no  sooner  halted  half-way,  and  helped 
my  prisoner  down,  than  my  fair,  rare 
Margaret  had  both  arms  round  her  neck, 
and  was  kissing  her  like  a  mother  that 
keeps  her  little  one  from  harm.  *  Oh ! 
has  this  great  beast  caught  you  again  ?  * 
she  cried.    That  and  no  more. 

"  It  took  my  sweet  captive  a  little 
minute  or  so  to  believe.  I3ut  kisses  are 
warm,  and  blue  eyes  can  look  earnest, 
and  anon  she  gave  herself  up  to  the 
truth.  Yet  then  she  turned  her  face  to 
me,  still  holding  to  her  cousin.  *Sir,' 
she  said  softly,  *  1  do  not  understand.  I 
marvel  that  after  what  I  have  done  you 
should  still  bring  me  to  where  you  be- 
lieved I  should  be  welcome,  now  that 
my  own  home  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
dragoons.' 

"^  And  I  marvel,  madam,'  said  I,  *  that 
you  should   still  so  write  me  down  no 


gentleman.  Some  things  1  ha*  done,  no 
doubt,  which  had  been  better  mended 
by  a  better  man,  but  naught  that  may 
not  be  excused  in  a  man  soaked  through 
with  war.  And  even  if  I  were  but  churl's 
blood,  1  should  still  have  to  remember 
how  you  loosed  me  from  prison,  and 
how  you  are  now  homeless  because  of 
that.* 

"  *  Ah,'  she  said,  softer  still,  *  that  was 
because  it  was  all  our  fault  that  you  were 
in  prison.  What  peace  of  soul  should  I 
have  ever  known  again  had  you  been 
shot  through  our  wicked  jest — for  it  was 
wicked,  wicked !  * 

'*  I  changed  the  point.  *  Beside,*  said 
I,  *  I  had  to  think  of  young  Hardacre,  too. 
I  am  sorry  for  him.  1  had  to  take  the 
paper  from  him,  but  1  know  all  the 
disgrace  he  must  feel.  And  since  he  is 
a  prisoner  here,  1  thought  it  would  be 
kinder  to  you  both  that  he  should  have 
you  to  comfort  him.  I  know  that  you 
will  forget  your  own  griefs  in  comforting 
his,  as  every  true  woman  does  when  her 
lover  is  in  sorrow.' 

"  *  Lover  !  lover  !  *  repeated  she,  crim- 
soning and  turning  to  look  at  her  cousin's 
eyes  again. 

"  Rare  Margaret  smiled  in  high,  quick 
scorn.  *  See  how  great  a  fool  it  takes  to 
make  so  loud  a  captain.  He  thinks  this 
nincompoop  of  a  Hardacre  is  your  lover. 
My  maid  told  his  trumpeter  so,  and  he  is 
so  certain  of  his  own  cleverness  that  he 
will  believe  naught  else.  He  has  brought 
you  here  to  comfort — Hardacre  !  * 

*'  Beelzebub !  captains,  but  ye  should  ha' 
seen  how  sweet  Isabel  flashed  on  me  like 
fire.  *  That  popinjay  ! '  she  cries.  *  That 
my  lover  !  One  that  cannot  keep  a  trust, 
but  even  when  the  paper  is  given  back  to 
him  loses  it  again  within  a  mile.  How 
dare  you  think  I  would  let  such  a  fool 
love  me !  ' 

"She  was  so  fierce,  browbeating  me 
there,  that,  faith !  I  answered  to  her 
question  like  a  schoolboy.  *  But,  madam, 
he  is  as  comely  a  youth  as  you  may  meet 
in  a  day's  ride.* 

"  *  Comely ! '  quoth  she  in  stinging 
scorn.  *  What's  comeliness  in  a  man  ? 
It's  the  man,  the  manliness,  we  want. 
Thank  you,  sir  captain,  for  thinking  that 
any  pretty  youth  could  have  me  at  his 
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nod.     What    a    rare    woman    you    must 
have  thought  me ! ' 

"'Idid/  quoth  I  baldly.  *1  did,  or 
1  should  never  ha'  given  you  back  that 
paper  as  1  did,  there,  outside  of  Dar- 
lington. It  was  all  because  I  thought 
you  would  break  your  heart  for  having 
helped  the  man  that  disgraced  your  lover 
— it  was  just  that  which  made  me  give 
you  back  the  message.* 

"  '  Was  that  it  ? '  demanded  she.  *  Why, 
I  thought  it  was  the  gratitude  of  an 
honourable  gentleman.' 

"  *Whereas  it  was  but  the  failing  of  an 
unfaithful  soldier  of  His  Majesty,  who 
feared  to  break  the  heart  of  a  woman  in 
love,*  retorted  I.  *  But  I  have  had  my 
lesson.  I'll  let  no  more  eyes  of  any 
woman  come  between  me  and  my  duty. 
I'll  keep  women  far  enough  away  till  I 
get  this  paper  safe  to  Rupert.' 

"  *  Will  you  so  ? '  It  was  my  lady 
Margaret  who  flung  the  three  words  so 
scornfully  at  me.  *  You  are  no  such  man. 
You  are  too  much  a  coxcomb.  The  first 
woman  that  casts  an  eye  at  you  will 
turn  you  inside  out  and  pick  you  bare  of 
the  message.  You  are  as  fit  for  such  a 
grave  errand  as  a  buzzing  gossip  at  an 
inn  window.  Some  men  can  never  leave 
a  woman  out  of  their  business,  and  you 
are  one  of  them.' 

*'  *  And  some  women  can  never  leave 
some  men  out  of  their  business,*  quoth — 
nay,  not  my  tongue,  good  sirs,  but  the 
tongue  of  Mistress  Isabel,  none  other.  I 
looked  at  her  and  1  looked  at  the  other — 
looked  at  the  two  o'  them  in  sheer  amaze. 
There  they  were,  standing  a  pace  apart, 
eyeing  each  other  i*  the  blue  and  the 
black  o'  the  eye,  straight ly  and  defiantly. 
Mother  Eve  I  it  looked  as  if  there  would 
be  fighting  at  Slainingham  yet  before 
this  war  should  be  ended." 

Trevor  paused  and  drank.  "  Na,  na, 
Phil,"  put  in  Red  Ned.  "  No  love  tales 
now.  Never  tell  us  they  fell  out  over 
thee  at  last,  though  I  ha'  seen  the  thing 
end  that  way  before  to-day." 

"  I'll  tell  thee  no  such  thing,"  answered 
Trevor,  quizzically.    •"  Not  I,  for  I  am  a 


truthful  man.  Moreover,  I  waited  for  no 
more.  I*  the  name  of  common  sense  and 
common  safety  I  left  them  to  it,  and 
strode  off  to  get  my  troop  together — what 
was  left  of  it — and  start  back  here  for 
Rupert.  I  had  gotten  my  fill  of  med- 
dling with  women  for  that  one  journey." 

*'  Ah  !  "  spoke  Crompton  slowly,  shift- 
ing in  his  seat  and  picking  up  his  beaker. 
*'  So  that  was  the  end  of  the  fair  was  it  ? 
Well,  I'm  glad  thou  wert  hardy  enough  to 
leave  them  there  and  come  away.  Yet, 
Phil,  it  will  be  but  bald  wisdom  never  to 
tell  Rupert  of  the  giving  o'  that  message 
back  to  Mistress  Isabel  outside  Barling- 
ton,  if  thou  canst  not  even  swear  that  it 
saved  a  young  gentlewoman  from  break- 
ing her  heart.  Na,  na,  Phil,  I  fear  me 
Rupert  would  unload  his  words  on  thee 
like  all  the  tiles  of  a  roof  at  once." 

"  Pho,now!  "  put  in  Red  Ned.  "  What 
need  to  say  a  word  to  Rupert  at  all? 
Enough  for  him  that  Phil  brought  him  the 
paper  at  last.  A  gentleman  must  do  his 
work  the  best  way  for  his  conscience,  and 
if  he  finish  the  work  well,  why,  that's 
enough.  So  here's  to  thee,  Phil,  that  thou 
wert  well  through  it  all  at  last,  the  job 
ended  and  the  paper  safe  to  Rup)ert,"and 
Red  Ned  lifted  his  beaker. 

"  Aye,"  quoth  Trevor,  "  but  the  job 
was  not  ended  yet.  The  strangest  jest 
was  still  to  come." 

*'  What !  "  Crompton  checked  on  his 
exclamation,  and  finished  with  an  oath 
below  his  breath. 

Red  Ned  fell  back  in  an  attitude  of 
mock  despair.  '*  Nay,  Phil,  I'll  give  thee 
up.  After  all  the  narrow  shaves  just  done, 
to  go  and  let  a  petticoat  beguile  thee 
again  !  For  I'll  swear  it  was  a  j)etticoat 
— naught  else  would  ha*  tempted  thee. 
Unless — unless,  that  is  for  sheer  insolence 
of  success  thou  didst  set  thy  left  hand 
to  try  and  steal  the  message  from  thy 
right." 

**  Well,  ye  shall  hear,"  oracled  Trevor, 
settling  himself  in  his  seat,  and  beginning 
to  charge  his  pipe  afresh.  "  I  had  had 
fool's  luck  so  far.  Ye  shall  tell  me  what 
luck  the  rest  was." 


To  be  continued. 
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By  SPENCER    EDGE. 


BEFORE   atlempling    to    enumerate 
the  attractions   of  any  charming 
but  unknown  spot,  one  inevitably 
hesitates.    In  common  with  the  few  to 
whom    its-  beauties  are  a  matter  of  fre- 
quent delight,  one  regards  such  a  place 
from  ail  almost    proprietary  standpoint, 
and  to  blazon  forth  its  existence  to  the 
world  at  large  seems  akin  to  sacrilege. 
Such,    at    least,  is    my    position    witli 
liKgard  to  Luhvorth  Cove,  and  were  it 
knot   so   inaccessible — according    to    the 
f -tnodem  notion  of  travel — and  so  bare  of 
J-attractions— according    lo    the    popular 
I  of   enjoyment— that   none    but   the 
RUect  could   ever  appreciate    it,    my  lips 
L-  were  closed  and  my  pen  idle. 

To  emphasise  this  more  clearly  let  me 
fihasten  to  say  that  Lulworth  possesses 
e  of  the  features  of  the  conventi  nal 
f  seaside  place,  except  the  sea  itself 
lugh  whether  this  is  considered  an 
L-lmportant  asset  at  many  of  our  f-ishion 
^able  watering-places  one  is  often  templed 
Flo  doubl,  so  small  a  pari  does  it  pla\  m 
[ithfi  life  of  the  visitor. 

Nowadays,  apparently,  no  resort  can 
r  claim  to  have  "  arrived  "  which  does  not 
flxjast  three  things — a  pier,  a  promenade. 
Land  a  band.  Not  only  is  Luhvorth 
t lacking    in    all    three,    hiil    since    it    is 


equally  innocent  of  a  railway  station 
and  a  Grand  Hotel,  it  shows  few  signs 

of  achieving  that  distinction.  Here — 
and  how  thankful  one  is  for  it ! — cliffs 
are  slill  called  upon  to  take  the  place  of 
:i  pier,  the  beach  does  duty  as  a  "  front," 
whilst  the  sea  itself  provides  the  music. 
So  having  tried  to  disillusion  those  of 
my  readers  who  might  perchance  have 
imagined  that  we  were  loncerned  with 
some  mushroom  Brighton  or  Blackpool, 
1  can  say  what  is  in  my  mind  with  an 
easier  conscience. 

If  we  take  up  a  map  of  the  southern 
counties,  placing  one  finger  on  Portland, 
and  a  second  on  Si.  Alban's  Head,  we 
may,  if  the  map  be  a  good  one,  discover 
I-uiworth  Cove  between  the  two.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  lies  some  ten  miles  east 
of  Weymouth,  and  though  we  were  to 
sail  up  channel  from  the  latter  place,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  locate  the  Cove, 
unless,  as  sailors  have  il,  we  were 
"luigying  the  shore,"  so  deceptive  is  the 
iic  of  the  cliffs.  The  Cove  itself  is 
probably  one  of  the  most  perfect  in 
existence.  Surrounded  by  clilTs,  which 
vary  from  loo  to  500  feel  in  height,  it  is 
approximately  a  third  of  a  mile  across 
at  the  widesi  part,  yet  not  more  than 
60    or    70    yards    at    the    moulh.     As  a 
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consequence  it  is  rarely  impossible  to 
swim  or  even  row  across  it,  no  matter 
what  the  weather  outside.  But  such 
bare  facts,  interesting  as  lliey  may  be, 
pale  into  insignificance  in  comparison 
with  its  rugged  beauty,  'lo  see  the  Cove 
to  perfection  we  should  get  up  early  on 
a  fine  summer  morning.  Then,  as  we 
walk  down  the  road  which  winds  in  and 
out  between  the  swelling  hills,  we  pass 
through  the  village,  a  succession  of 
cottages,  most  of  tliem  nestling  under 
thatched  roofs 
and  gorge- 
ously framed 
in  hollyhocks, 
and  so  on  un- 
til  the  last 
bend  is  roun- 
ded, and  ill 
front  lie  the 
spark  I  ing 
waters  of  the 
Cove  and  the 
sunlit  cliffs 
around  it.  As 
we  come  to 
the  beach, 
where  the  road 
dies  a  natural 
death  amongst 
shingle  and 
lobster  pots,  a 
yawl  is  mak- 
ing ready  to 
sail,  and  the 
fishermen's 
voices,  ming- 
ling with  the 
rattle  of  blocks 
and  the  flap  of 
the  canvas,  co 

water.  Overhead  the  sky,  one  glorious 
arc  of  blue,  is  flecked  to  seaward  with 
tiny  clouds  of  while;  out  in  tlie  channel, 
the  smoke  of  an  ocean-bound  steamer 
trails  thickly  behind  it,  and  on  the  coast- 
guard's station  the  Hag  taps  lazily  against 
the  mast.  Truly  such  a  composition  of 
colour  and  atmosphere,  cf  silent  cliffs, 
and  of  the  infinite  sea  beyimd  as  one  can 
never  quite  forget  ! 

Early  as  it  is,  a  few  ftshcnneii  are 
stirring,  men<ling  their  tackle,  cleaning 
the  boats,  or  casting  weather-wise  glances 
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at  the  sky  when  questioned  as  to  the 
prospects  of  the  day.  Nor  are  the  craft 
at  their  disposal  inadequate ;  of  fully- 
decked  boats  the  Cove  may  be  innocent, 
or  of  anything  more  dignified  than  a 
two-ton  cutter,  but  of  rowing  boats, 
light  and  heavy,  and  honest  seaworthy 
yawls  there  are  enough  and  to  spare. 

Once  out  of  the  Cove  a  full   view  of 

the  coast  gradually  unfolds  itself,  until, 

from  St.  Al  ban's  Head  in   the   east   to 

Portland  Bill    in  the  west,  a  panorama 

of  rugsed  cliff 

and  green-clad 

upland      * 


distinctly    1 


ihe 


whiting,  and 
other  varie- 
ties, according 
to  taste  and 
luck,  and  here 
^  "        in  soundless 

fathoms   the 
— J^      "  strongest 

swimmer  finds 
^  his  match. 

..  .  In  each  di- 

\  <i-         rectiou   is  the 

\    -,.         »vKutM  coast    full    of 

interest,  for 
the  present 
formaiLoii  nf  ihccltffs.due  unquestionably 
to  volcanic  origin  in  long  past  centuries, 
marks  but  a  breathing  space  in  their  end- 
less warfare  with  the  sea.  In  one  place 
they  have  been  battered  down  until  a  rock- 
strewn  inlet  has  been  driven  well  into 
Iheni.  In  aimtlier  llie  sea,  rarely  to  be 
denied,  has  carved  for  itself  a  natural 
archway,  while  in  a  third  a  channel  wide 
enough  to  take  a  rowing  boat  has  been 
cut  through  the  front  of  a  massive  head- 
land. To  geologists  many  of  these  cliffs 
have  long  been  famous,  especially  where, 
near  the  Cove  itself,  a  petrified  forest  lies 
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exposed  on   the  rocks.     Few   people,  I  reduced  to  rowing  aimlessly  out  to  sea 

Eun  convinced,  could  resist  the  charm  of  as  long  as  the  fancy  lasts,  only  to  pull 

such  a  coast,  once  they  had  explored  it.  back  again  in  the  end.    Along  this  quiet 

It  is  so  different  from  that  surrounding  Dorset  coast,  however,  there   are   goals 

most  watering-places  where,  being  built  innumerable,  where,  remote  from  human 
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on  larger  and  more  generous  lines — and 
for  that  very  reason  less  interesting — it 
provides  but  little  change  of  view  and 
still  less  any  dehnite  and  desirable  goal. 
In  the  average  "  bay  " — anything  from 
one  to  five  miles  across — one  despairs  o( 
getting  anywhere,  and  one  finds  oneself 


habitation,  one  may  bathe,  read,  or  paint 
in  dreamy  solitude. 

Inland,  once  over  the  brow  of  the  hills 
— a  continuation  of  the  Dorset  Heights, 
which  end  abruptly  at  Arishmill,  some 
two  miles  to  the  eastward — the  scenery 
changes.     Rich,  thickly  wooded  country 
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fills  the  eye  as  far  as  Poole  Harbour, 
beyond  which  on  a  clear  day  we  can 
even  discern  Southampton  water,  a 
glistening  streak  in  the  purple  distance. 
In  this  direction  we  come  to  East 
I.ulworth,  the  companion  village  to  the 
Cove,  and  onwards  over  Povinglon 
Heath  until  Corfe  Castle  rises  into 
sight,  a  wondrous  ruin  placed  sentry- 
wise  in  a  break  in  the  hills  as  though 
to  guard  the  rich  pasture  lands  to  the 
north.  To  particularise,  however,  in  the 
matter  of  walks,  where  every  mile  brings 
fresh  beauty  to  light,  is  most  unneces- 
sary, though  so  woniierful  are  the  views  H; 


obtainable  on  two  of  them  that  they 
compel  a  parsing  mention ;  the  path 
along  the  edge  of  the  cliffs  to  Arishmill 
for  one,  the  other,  also  by  way  of  the 
cliffs,  to  Weymouth.  In  each  case  the 
return  journey  can  be  made  by  one  of 
the  many  lanes  that  wind  their  way 
through  tJie  plain.  IJut  wherever  one 
wanders  there  is  a  peculiar  charm  con- 
nected with  the  arrival  home.  The 
highest  ]Joint  reached,  one  discovers 
the  village  lying  cosy  and  sheltered  at 
one's  feet,  a  gem  hidden  away  by  land, 
as  is  the  Cove  by  sea. 

lly  Lulworth  claims  at  least 
a  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame. 
Here  it  w.t;  that  Napoleon, 
what  time  he  lay  along  the 
coast  of  France  in  the  year 
1804,  waiting  for  the  chance 
that  never  came,  ventured  with 
a  few  officers  to  gauge  for 
himself  the  prospects  that  the 
isolated  little  bay  offered  as  a 
secret  landing  place.  That  he 
was  seen  is  undoubted,  though 
by  whom  tradition  is  uncer- 
tain, for  whilst  Hardy  gives 
the  credit  to  a  shepherd, others 
as^rt  that  ii  was  a  woman 
who  looked  upon  the  great 
man  as  he  gazed  furtively  on 
the  land  of  his  desire.  Long 
before  then,  and  even  to  within 
the  present  memory,  the  Cove 
has  been  the  abode  of  smug- 
i^'lers  who,  like  Bonaparte, 
wished  no  better  fate  than  to 
be  left  alone,  and  of  whom  a 
few  remain  until  now,  to  light 
their  battles  over  again  for 
the  benefitof  a  sympathetic  lis- 
tener, or  to  bewail,  over  a  glass 
of  ale.  tlie  changed  times  that 
have  brought  none  of  the  "good 
old  days"  along  with  them. 

The  reader  will  probably 
have  gathered  bv  now  that, 
a^;  I  hinted,  there  is  little 
artificial  attraction  to  be 
found  at  Lulworth,  yet  there 
is  indeed  one  particular  in 
which  it  resembles  the  popular 
resort.  In  the  steamers  which 
steam  gai  ly  into  the  Cove,  and 
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I>ack  out,  often  with 
difficulty,  you  are 
afforded  such  chances 
of  getting  about  the 
south  coast,  from 
Bournemouth  down  to 
Dartmouth,  that  may 
occupy  days  together. 

To  Weymouth,  in 
fact,  you  can  travel 
thus  several  times  a 
week,  and  having  done 
what  shopping  you  re- 
quire— for  Lulworth  is 
innocent  of  almost  all 
such  commodities — re- 
turn by  the  same  boat 
in  time  for  dinner. 

To  anyone  bent  on 
p.'issing  an  idle  month 
at  the  Cove,  then,  there 
are  two  things  needful, 
it  the  time  is  lo  be 
S[>ent  happily :  an  in- 
tense love  of  Nature  and  t 
an  absence  of  dependence 
ventional  amusements  usl 
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at  tiie  seaside;  and  to  these,  by  way  of 
mental  recreation,  might  well  be  added 
Hardy's  tales  of  Wessex, 


THE   MEDLAR. 


By  ALICE   E.   GILLINGTON. 


ippin's  laid  in  stra 
■ools  hid  in  h 


WHI-N  ti, 
And  I 
When  the  barley  plait  i 

The  little  juedlar  ripens  in  its  fi' 


and  the  cob-nut  in  the  loft, 
at  the  corner  of  the  croft, 
looped  above  the  last  stacked  sheaves, 
E  long  leaves  ! 


All  in  the  merry  morning  of  the  Martinmas  fair. 

When  hucksters  shout  their  brandy-snaps,  and  cheap-jacks  their  ware, 

And  with  heifers'  breath  sweet  are  the  streets  of  the  town. 

The  crumple -horned  medlar  turns  sleek  and  tawny  brown. 

And  round  to  every  booth  and  stall  the  lad  shall  treat  his  lass, 
While  acorns  drop  like  curtseys  a-bobbing  on  the  grass ; 
And  in  and  out  the  garden  the  gossamer  thread's  clue 
Is  winding  toward  the  medlar,  mellow  in  the  dew. 

Oh  !  the  quince  is  moonshine-yellow,  and  the  apple  sunset-red. 
And  the  purple  mist  o'  gloaming's  where  the  damson  droops  its  head ; 
But  the  plovers  whistle  passing,  these  dim  November  eves, 
To  the  little  round  medlar  in  its  6ve  long  leaves ! 
No.  ji.    November,  igay  i 
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A  Story  of  Arizona  Cattle- Rustlers. 

By  STEWART  EDWARD  WHITE* 


I. 

The  Cattle-Rustlers. 

BUCK  JOHNSON  was  American 
born,  but  with  a  black  beard  and 
a  dignity  of  manner  that  had 
earned  him  the  title  of  Senor.  He  had 
drifted  into  south-eastern  Arizona  in 
the  days  of  Cochise  and  Victorio  and 
Geronimo.  He  had  persisted,  and  so  in 
time  had  come  to  control  the  water — 
and  hence  the  grazing — of  nearly  all  the 
Soda  Spring  Valley.  His  troubles  were 
many  and  his  difficulties  great.  There 
were  the  ordinary  problems  of  lean  and 
dry  years.  There  were  also  the  extraor- 
dinary problems  of  devastating  Apaches, 
rivals  for  early  and  ill-defmed  range 
rights — and  cattle-rustlers. 

Sefior  Buck  Johnson  was  a  man  of 
capacity,  courage,  directness  of  method, 
and  perseverance.  Especially  the  latter. 
Therefore  he  had  survived  to  see  the 
Apaches  subdued,  the  range  right 
adjusted,  his  cattle,  increased  to  thou- 
sands, grazing  the  area  of  a  principality. 
Now  all  the  energy  and  fire  of  his 
frontiersman's  nature  he  had  turned  to 
wiping  out  the  third  uncertainty  of  an 
uncertain  business.  He  found  it  a  task 
of  some  magnitude. 

For  Senor  Buck  Johnson  lived  just 
north  of  that  terra  incognita  filled  with 
the  mystery  of  a  double  chance  of  death 
from  man  or  the  flaming  desert  known 
as  the  Mexican  border.  There  by  natural 
gravitation  gatiiered  all  the  desperate 
characters  of  three  States  and  two  repub- 
lics. He  who  rode  into  it  took  good 
care  that  no  one  should  get  behind  him, 
lived  warily,  slept  light,  and  breathed 
deep    when  once  he   had  again  sighted 
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the  familiar  peaks  of  Cochise's  Strong- 
hold. 

No  one  professed  knowledge  of  those 
who  dwelt  therein.  They  moved,  niys 
terious  as  the  desert  illusions  that 
compassed  them  about.  As  you  rode, 
the  ranges  of  mountains  visibly  changed 
form;  the  monstrous,  snaky,  sealik^ 
growths  of  the  cactus  clutched  at  your 
stirrup ;  mock  lakes  sparkled  and  dis- 
solved in  the  middle  distance ;  the  sun 
beat  hot  and  merciless ;  the  powdered 
dry  alkali  beat  hotly  and  mercilessly 
back — and  strange  grim  men,  swarthy, 
bearded,  heavily  armed,  with  red-rimmed 
unshifting  eyes,  rode  silently  out  of  the 
mists  of  illusion  to  look  on  you  steadily 
and  then  to  ride  silently  back  into  the 
desert  haze.  They  might  be  only  the 
herders  of  the  gaunt  cattle,  or  again  ihey 
might  belong  to  the  Lost  Legion  that 
peopled  the  country.  All  you  could 
know  was  that  of  the  men  who  entered 
in  but  few  returned. 

Directly  north  of  this  unknown  land 
you  encountered  parallel  fences  running 
across  the  country.  They  inclosed  no- 
thing, but  offered  a  check  to  the  cattle 
drifting  toward  the  clutch  of  the  rene- 
gades and  an  obstacle  to  swift  dashing 
forays. 

Of  cattle-rustling  there  are  various 
forms.  The  boldest  consists  quite  simply 
of  running  off  a  bunch  of  stock, hustling  it 
over  the  Mexican  line,  and  there  selling 
it  to  some  of  the  big  Sonora  ranch 
owners.  General Iv  this  sort  means  war. 
Also  are  there  subtler  means,  grading  in 
skill  from  the  rebranding  through  a  wet 
blanket,  through  the  crafty  refashioning 
of  a  brand,  to  the  various  methods  of 
separating  the  cow  from  her  unbranded 
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calf.  In  the  course  of  his  task  Senor 
Buck  Johnson  would  have  to  do  with 
them  all,  but  at  present  he  existed  in  a 
state  of  warfare,  fighting  an  enemy  who 
stole  as  the  Indians  used  to  steal. 

Already  he  had  fought  two  pitched 
battles — and  had  won  them  both.  His 
cattle  increased  and  he  became  rich. 
Nevertheless,  he  knew  that  constantly 
his  resources  were  being  drained.  Time 
and  again  he  and  his  new  Texas 
foreman,  Jed  Parker,  had  followed  the 
trail  of  a  stampeded  bunch  of  twenty  or 
thirty,  followed  them  on  down  through 
the  Soda  Springs  Valley  to  the  cut-drift 
fences,  there  to  abandon  them.  For  as 
yet  an  armed  force  would  be  needed  to 
penetrate  the  borderland.  Once  he  and 
his  men  had  experienced  the  glory  of  a 
night  pursuit.  Then,  at  the  drift  fences, 
he  had  fought  one  of  his  battles.  But  it 
was  impossible  adequately  to  patrol  all 
parts  of  a  range  bigger  than  some 
Eastern  States. 

Buck  Johnson  did  his  best,  but  it  was 
like  stopping  with  sand  the  innumerable 
little  leaks  of  a  dam.  Did  his  riders 
watch  toward  the  Chiracahuas,  then  a 
score  of  beef  steers  disappeared  from 
Grant's  Pass,  forty  miles  away.  Pursuit 
here  meant  leaving  cattle  unguarded 
there.  It  was  useless,  and  the  Senor 
soon  perceived  that  sooner  or  later  he 
must  strike  in  offence. 

For  this  purpose  he  began  slowly  to 
strengthen  the  forces  of  his  riders.  Men 
were  coming  in  from  Texas.  They  were 
good  men,  addicted  to  the  grass  rope, 
the  double  cinch,  and  the  ox-bow  stirrup. 
Sefior  Johnson  wanted  men  who  could 
shoot,  and  he  got  them. 

"  Jed,"  said  Senor  Johnson  to  his  fore- 
man, "  the  next  son  of  a  gun  that  rustles 
any  of  our  cows  is  sure  loading  himself 
full  of  trouble.  We'll  hit  his  trail  and 
we'll  stay  with  it,  and  we'll  reach  his 
cattle-rustling  conscience  with  a  rope." 

So  it  came  about  that  a  little  army 
crossed  the  drift  fences  and  entered  ihe 
border  country.  Two  days  later  it  came 
out,  and  mighty  pleased  to  be  able  to  do 
so.    The  rope  had  not  been  used. 

The  reason  for  the  defeat  was  quite 
.simple.  The  thief  had  run  his  cattle 
through  the  lava  beds,  where  the  trail  at 


once  became  difficult  to  follow.  This 
delayed  the  pursuing  party ;  they  ran  out 
of  water,  and  as  there  was  among  them 
not  one  man  well  enough  acquainted  with 
the  country  to  know  where  to  find  more, 
they  had  to  return. 

"  No  use.  Buck,"  said  Jed,  "  we'd  any 
of  us  come  in  on  a  gun  play,  but  we 
can't  buck  the  desert.  We'll  have  to  get 
some  one  who  knows  the  country." 

"  That's  all  right — but  where?  "  queried 
Johnson. 

"  There's  Pereza,"  suggested  Parker, 
*'  it's  the  only  town  down  near  that 
country." 

"  Might  get  some  one  there,"  agreed 
the  Senor. 

Next  day  he  rode  away  in  search  of  a 
guide. 

The  third  evening  he  was  back  again, 
much  discouraged. 

"  The  country's  no  good,"  he  explained. 
"  The  regular  inhabitant  's  a  set  of 
Mexican  bums  and  old  soaks.  The  cow- 
men 's  all  from  north  and  don't  know 
nothing  more  than  we  do.  I  found  lots 
who  claimed  to  know  that  country,  but 
when  I  told  'em  what  1  wanted  they  shied 
like  a  colt.  I  couldn't  hire  'em  for  no 
money  to  go  down  in  that  country. 
They  ain't  got  the  nerve.  I  took  two 
days  to  her,  too,  and  rode  out  to  a  ranch 
where  they  said  a  man  lived  who  knew 
all  about  it  down  there.  Nary  riffle. 
Man  looked  all  right,  but  his  tail  went 
down  like  the  rest  when  I  told  him  what 
we  wanted.  Seemed  plumb  scairt  to 
death.  Says  he  lived  too  close  to  the 
gang.  Says  they'd  wipe  him  out  sure  if 
he  done  it.  Seemed  plumb  scaiyt.'*  Buck 
Johnson  grinned.  '*  1  told  him  so,  and 
he  got  hosstyle  right  off.  Didn't  seem 
no  ways  scairt  of  nie.  I  know  what's 
the  matter  with  that  outfit  down  there. 
They're  plumb  terrorised." 

That  night  a  bunch  of  steers  was  stolen 
from  the  very  corrals  of  the  home  ranch. 
The  home  ranch  was  far  north,  near  Fort 
Sherman  itself,  and  so  had  always  been 
considered  immune  from  attack.  Con- 
sequently these  steers  were  very..,fine 
ones 

For  the  first  time  Buck  Johnson  lost 
his  head  and  his  dignity.  He  ordered 
the  horses. 
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"  I'm    going    to    follow    that into 

Sonora,"  he  shouted  to  Jed  Parker. 
**  This  thing's  got  to  stop  !  " 

"  You  can't  make  her,  Buck,"  objected 
the  foreman.  "  You'll  get  held  up  by 
the  desert ;  and  if  that  don't  fmish  you, 
they'll  tangle  you  up  in  all  those  little 
mountains  down  there,  and  ambush  vou 
and  massacree  you.  You  know  it  damn 
well." 

"  I  don't  give  a "  exploded  Seiior 

Johnson,  "  if  they  do.  No  man  can  slap 
my  face  and  not  get  a  run  for  it." 

Jed  Parker  communed  with  himself. 

**Senor,"  said  he  at  last,  *'  it's  no  good  ; 
you  can't  do  it.  You  got  to  have  a 
guide.  You  wait  three  days  and  I'll  get 
you  one." 

"You  can't  do  it,"  insisted  the  Senor, 
"  I  tried  every  man  in  the  district." 

"  Will  you  wait  three  days?  "  repeated 
the  foreman. 

Johnson  pulled  loose  his  latigo.  His 
first  anger  had  cooled. 

**  All  right,"  he  agreed,  "  and  you  can 
say  for  me  that  I'll  pay  five  thousand 
dollars  in  gold,  and  give  all  the  men  and 
horses  he  needs  .to  the  man  who  has  the 
nerve  to  get  back  that  bunch  of  cattle, 
and  bring  in  the  man  who  rustled  them. 
I'll  sure  make  this  a  test  case." 

vSo  Jed  Parker  set  out  to  discover  his  man 
with  nerve. 

II. 

The  Max  with  Nerve. 

AT  about  ten  o'clock  of  the  fourth  of 
July  a  rider  topped  the  summit  of  the 
last  swell  of  land,  and  loped  his 
animal  down  into  the  single  street  of 
Pereza.  The  buildings  on  either  side  were 
flat-roofed  and  coated  with  plaster.  Over 
the  sidewalks  extended  wooden  awnings, 
beneath  which  opened  very  wide  doors 
into  the  coolness  of  saloons.  Each  of 
these  places  ran  a  bar,  and  also  games 
of  roulette,  faro,  craps,  and  stud  poker. 
Even  thus  early  in  the  morning  every 
game  was  patronised. 

The  day  was  already  hot  with  the 
dr}',  breathless,  l.ut  exhilarating  heat 
of  the  desert.  A  throng  of  men  idling 
at  the  edge  of  the  sidewalks,  jostling  up 
and  down  their  centre,  or  eddying  into 


the  places  of  amusement,  acknowledged 
the  power  of  summer  by  loosening  their 
collars  and  carrying  their  coats  on  tlieir 
arms.  They  were  as  yet  busily  engaged 
in  recognising  acquaintances.  Later  they 
would  drink  freely  and  gamble,  and  per- 
haps fight.  Towards  all  but  those  they 
recognised  they  preserved  an  attitude  of 
potential  suspicion,  for  here  were  gathered 
the  "  bad  men  "  of  the  border  counties. 
A  certain  jealousy  or  touchy  egotism,  lest 
the  other  man  be  considered  quicker  on 
the  trigger,  bolder,  less  aggressive  than 
himself,  kept  each  strung  to  tension.  An 
occasional  shot  attracted  little  notice. 
Men  in  the  cow  countries  shoot  as 
casually  as  we  strike  matches,  and  some 
subtle  instinct  told  them  that  the  reports 
were  harmless. 

As  the  rider  entered  one  street,  how- 
ever, a  more  definite  cause  of  excitement 
drew  the  loose  population  towards  the 
centre  of  the  road.  Immediately  their 
nia<=s  blotted  out  what  had  interested 
them.  Curiosity  attracted  the  saunterers ; 
they  in  turn  the  frequenters  of  the  bars 
and  gambling  games.  In  an  incredibly 
few  moments  the  barkeepers,  gamblers, 
and  lookout  men  alone,  held  aloof  only 
by  the  necessities  of  their  calling,  of  all 
the  population  of  Pereza  were  not 
included   in  the  newly  formed  ring. 

The  stranger  pushed  his  horse  resolutely 
to  the  outer  edge  of  the  crowd,  where, 
from  his  point  of  vantage,  he  could  easily 
overh)ok  their  heads.  He  was  a  quiet- 
apfX'aring  young  fellow,  rather  neatly 
dressed  in  the  border  costume,  rode  a 
**  centre- fire,"  or  single-cinch  saddle,  and 
wore  no  chaps.  He  was  what  is  known 
as  a  "  two-gun-man  "  ;  that  is  to  say,  he 
wore  a  heavy  Colt's  revolver  on  either 
hip.  The  fact  that  the  lower  ends  of  his 
holsters  were  tied  down  in  order  to  facili* 
tate  the  easy  withdrawal  of  the  revolvers 
seemed  to  indicate  that  he  expected  to 
use  them.  He  had  furthermore  a  quiet 
gray  eye  with  the  hint  of  steel  that  bore 
out  the  inference  of  the  tied  holsters. 

The  newcomer  dropped  his  reins  on  his 
pony's  neck,  eased  himself  to  an  attitude 
of  attention,  and  looked  down  gravely  on 
what  was  taking  place. 

He  saw  over  the  heads  of  the  by- 
standers a  tall,  muscular  wild-eyed  man. 
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hatless,  his  hair  rumpled  into  staring 
confusion,  his  right  sleeve  rolled  to  his 
shoulder,  a  wicked- looking  nine-inch 
knife  in  his  hand,  and  a  red  bandanna 
handkerchief  hanging  by  one  corner  from 
his  teeth.  "  What's  biting  the  locoed 
stranger  ?  "  the  young  man  inquired  of 
his  neighbour. 

The  other  frowned  at  him  darkly. 

**  Dares  any  one  to  take  the  other  end 
of  that  handkerchief  in  his  teeth  and 
fight  it  out  without  letting  go?*' 

"Nice  joyful  proposition,"  commented 
the  young  man. 

He  settled  himself  to  closer  attention. 
The  wild-eyed  man  was  talking  rapidly. 
What  he  said  cannot  be  printed  here. 
Mainly  was  it  derogatory  of  the  Southern 
countries.  Shortly  it  became  boastful 
of  the  Northern  and  then  boastful  of  the 
man  who  uttered  it.  He  swaggered  up 
and  down,  becoming  always  the  more 
insolent  as  his  challenge  remained 
untaken. 

"  Why  don't  you  take  him  up  ?  "  in- 
quired the  young  man  after  a  moment. 

"  Not  me  !  "  negatived  the  other  vigor- 
ously. "  I'll  go  your  little  old  gun-fight 
to  a  finish,  but  I  don't  want  any  cold 
steel  in  mine.  Ugh  !  it  gives  me  the 
shivers.  It's  a  reg'lar  Mexican  trick ! 
With  a  gun  it's  down  and  out ;  but  this 
knife  work  is  too  slow  and  searchin'." 

The  newcomer  said  nothing,  but  fixed 
his  eye  again  on  the  raging  man  with 
the  knife.  "  Don't  you  reckon  he's 
bluffing  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  Not  anv !  "  denied  the  other  with 
emphasis.  "  He's  jest  drunk  enough  to 
be  crazy  mad  and  reckless." 

The  newcomer  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  cast  his  glance  searchingly  over 
the  fringe  of  the  crowd.  It  rested  on 
a  Mexican. 

"  Hi,  Tony !  come  here,"  he  called. 

The  Mexican  approached,  flashing  his 
white  teeth. 

"  Here,"  said  the  stranger,  **  lend  me 
your  knife  a  minute." 

The  Mexican,  anticipating  sport  of  his 
own  peculiar  kind,  obeyed  with  alacrity. 
"  You  fellows  make  me  tired,"  observed 
the  stranger,  dismounting.  "  He's  got  the 
whole  townful  of  you  bluffed  to  a  stand- 
still.   Damn  if  I  don't  try  his  little  game." 


He  hung  his  coat  on  his  saddle, 
shouldered  his  way  through  the  press, 
which  parted  for  him  readily,  and  picked 
up  the  other  corner  of  the  handkerchief." 
"  Now,  you  mangy  son  of  a  gun !  "  said 
he. 

III. 

The  Ac.reemen't. 

JKI)  PARKER  straightened  his  back, 
rolled  up  the  bandanna  handkerchief 
and  thrust  it  into  his  pocket,  hit  flat 
with  his  hand  the  tousled  mass  of  his 
hair,  and  thrust  tiie  long  hunting  knife 
into  its  sheath.  '*  You're  the  man  I 
want,"  said  he. 

Instantly  the  two-gun  man  had  jerked 
loose  his  weapons  and  was  covering  the 
foreman. 

*'  Am  I !  "  he  snarled. 

**  Not  just  that  way,"  explained  Parker. 
**  My  gun  is  on  my  boss,  and  you  can 
have  this  old  toadsticker  if  you  want  it. 
I  been  looking  for  you  and  took  this 
way  of  finding  you.  Now  let's  go 
talk." 

The  stranger  looked  him  in  the  eye  for 
nearly  a  half-minute  without  lowering 
his  revolvers. 

**  I  go  you,"  said  he  briefly  at  last. 

But  the  crowd,  missing  the  purport, 
and,  in  fact,  the  very  occurrence  of  this 
colloquy,  did  not  understand.  It  thought 
the  bluff  had  been  called,  and  naturally, 
finding  harmless  what  had  intimidated 
it,  gave  way  to  an  exasperated  impulse 
to  get  even. 

"  You bluffer !  "  shouted  a  voice, 

**  don't  you  think  you  can  run  any  such 
ranikaboo  here  !  " 

Jed  Parker  turned  humorously  to  his 
companion. 

**  Do  we  get  that  talk  ? "  he  inquired 
gently. 

For  answer  the  two-gun  man  turned 
and  walked  steadily  in  the  direction  of 
the  man  who  had  shouted.  The  latter' s 
hand  strayed  uncertainly  toward  his  own 
weapon,  but  the  movement  paused  when 
the  stranger's  clear  steel  eye  rested  on  it. 

"  This  gentleman,"  pointed  out  the 
two-gun  man  softly,  **  is  an  old  friend  of 
mine.  Don't  you  get  to  calling  of  him 
names." 

His  eye  swept  the  bystanders  calmly. 
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"'  Come  on,  Jack,"  said  he,  addressing 
Parker. 

On  the  outskirts  he  encountered  the 
Mexican  from  whom  he  had  borrowed 
the  knife. 

"  Here,  Tony,"  said  he  with  a  slight 
laugli,  "  here's  a  peso.  You'll  find  your 
knife  back  there  where  I  had  to  drop 
her." 

He  entered  the  saloon,  nodded  to  the 
proprietor,  and  led  the  way  through  it  to 
a  boxlike  room  containing  a  board  table 
and  two  chairs. 

"  Make  good,"  he  commanded  briefly. 

"  I'm  looking  for  a  man  with  nerve," 
explained  Parker  with  equal  succinctness. 
"  You're  the  man." 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  Do  you  know  the  country  south  of 
here." 

The  stranger's  eyes  narrowed. 

*'  Proceed,"  said  he. 

"  I'm  foreman  of  the  Lazv  Y  of  Soda 
Springs  Valley  range,"  explained  Parker. 
"  I'm  looking  for  a  man  with  sand 
enough  and  sabe  of  the  country  enough 
to  lead  a  posse  after  cattle-rustlers  into 
the  border  country." 

"  I  live  in  this  country,"  admitted  the 
stranger. 

'*  So  do  plenty  of  others,  but  their  eyes 
stick  out  like  two  raw  oysters  when  you 
mention  the  border  country.  Will  you 
tackle  it  ? " 

"  What's  the  proposition  ?  " 

"  Come  out  and  see  the  old  man. 
He'll  put  it  to  you." 

They  mounted  their  horses  and  rode 
the  rest  of  the  day.  The  desert  com- 
passed them  about, marvellouslychanging 
shape  and  colour  and  very  character  with 
all  the  noiselessness  of  phantasmagoria. 
At  evening  the  desert  stars  shone  steadily 
and  unwinking,  like  the  flames  of  candles. 
By  moonrise  they  came  to  the  home 
ranch.  The  buildings  and  corrals  lay 
dark  and  silent  against  the  moonlight 
that  made  of  the  plain  a  sea  of  mist. 
The  two  men  unsaddled  their  horses  and 
turned  them  loose  in  the  wire-fenced 
"  pasture,"  the  necessary  noises  of  their 
movements  sounding  sharp  and  clear 
against  the  velvet  hush  of  the  night. 
After  a  moment  they  walked  stiflly  past 
the  sheds  and  cook  shanty,  past  the  men's 


bunk  houses  and  the  tall  windmill  sil- 
houetted against  the  sky,  to  the  main 
building  of  the  home  ranch  under  its 
cottonwoods. 

There  a  light  still  burned,  for  this  was 
the  third  day,  and  Buck  Johnson  awaited 
his  foreman. 

Jed  Parker  pushed  in  without  ceremony. 

"  Here's  your  man.  Buck,"  said  he. 

The  stranger  had  stepped  inside  and 
carefully  closed  the  door  behind  him. 
The  lamplight  threw  into  relief  the  bold 
free  lines  of  his  face,  the  details  of  his 
costume  powdered  thick  with  alkali,  the 
shiny  butts  of  the  two  guns  in  their  open 
holsters  tied  at  the  bottom.  Equally  it 
defined  the  resolute  countenance  of  Buck 
Johnson  turned  up  in  inquiry.  The  two 
men  examined  each  other — and  liked 
each  other  at  once. 

"  How  are  you  ?  "  greeted  the  cattle- 
man. 

"Good-evening,"  responded  the 
stranger. 

"  Sit  down,"  invited  Buck  Johnson. 

The  stranger  perched  gingerly  on  the 
edge  of  a  chair,  with  an  appearance  less 
of  embarrassment  than  of  habitual 
alertness. 

**  You'll  take  the  job  ?  "  inquired  the 
Senor. 

"  I  haven't  heard  what  it  is,"  replied 
the  stranger. 

•'  Parker  here ?  " 

'*  Said  you'd  explain." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Buck  Johnson  ;  he 
paused  a  moment,  collecting  his  thoughts. 
"  There's  too  much  cattle-rustling  here. 
I'm  going  to  stop  it.  I've  got  good  men 
here  ready  to  take  the  job,  but  no  one 
who  knows  the  country  south.  Three 
days  ago  I  had  a  bunch  of  cattle  stolen 
right  here  from  the  home  ranch  of  corrals 
and  by  one  man,  at  that.  It  wasn't 
much  of  a  bunch — about  twenty  head — 
but  I'm  going  to  make  a  starter  right 
here  and  now.  I'm  going  to  get  that 
bunch  back  and  the  man  who  stole  them 
if  I  have  to  go  to  hell  to  do  it.  And  I'm 
going  to  do  the  same  with  every  case  of 
rustling  that  comes  up  from  now  on.  I 
don't  care  if  it's  only  one  cow,  I'm  going 
to  get  it  back — every  trip.  Now  1  want 
to  know  if  you'll  lead  a  posse  down  into 
the  South  country  and   bring  out    that 
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last    bunch    and    the    man  who   rustled 
them." 

**  1    don't     know *'    hesitated    the 


stran<'er. 


"  1  offer  you  five  thousand  dollars  in 
gold  if  you*ll  bring  those  cows  and  the 
man  who  stole  'em,"  repeated  Buck 
Johnson,  "and  I'll  give  you  all  the  horses 
and  men  you  think  you  need." 

**  I'll  do  it,"  replied  the  two-gun  man 
promptly. 

**  Good  !  "  cried  Buck  Johnson,  **  and 
vou  better  start  to-morrow." 

**  1  shall  start  to-night — right  now." 

"  Better  yet.  How  many  men  do  you 
want,  and  grub  for  how  long  ?  " 

**i*ll  play  her  a  lone  hand." 

"Alone!"  exclaimed  Johnson,  his 
confidence  visibly  cooling.  "Alone!  Do 
you  think  you  can  make  her  ?  " 

"  I'll  be  back  with  those  cattle  in  not 
more  than  ten  days." 

"  And  the  man,"  supplemented  the 
Sefior. 

"  And  the  man,"  argued  the  stranger. 
"  What's  more,  I  want  that  money  here 
when  I  come  in.  I  don't  aim  to  stay  in 
this  country  overnight." 

A  grin  overspread  Buck  Johnson's 
countenance.     He  understood. 

"  Climate  not  healthy  for  you  ?  "  he 
hazarded.  "  1  guess  you'd  be  safe  enough 
all  right  with  us.  But  suit  yourself. 
The  money  will  be  here." 

"That's   agreed?"    insisted   the    two- 


gun  man. 


tt 


"  Sure.' 

"  I    want    a     fresh     horse — I'll    leave 

mine — he's  a  good  one.     I  want  a  little 

grub." 

"  All  right.     Parker'll  fit  you  out." 
"  I'll  see  you  in  about  ten  days." 
"Good    luck,"    Sefior    Buck    Johnson 

wished  him. 


IV. 

The  Accomplish.ment. 

THE  next  morning  Buck  Johnson  took 
a  trip  down  into  the  "  pasture  " 
of  five  hundred  wire-fenced  acres. 
"  He  means  business,"  he  confided  to 
Jed  Parker  on  his  return.    "  That  cavallo 
of  his  is  a  heap  sight  better  than   the 
shorty  horse  we  let  him  take.     Jed,  you 


found  your  man  with  nerve,  all  right. 
How  did  you  do  it  ?  " 

The  two  settled  down  to  wait,  if  not 
with  confidence,  at  least  with  interest. 
Sometimes,  remembering  the  desperate 
character  of  the  outlaws,  their  fierce 
distrust  of  anv  intruder,  the  wildness  of 
the  country.  Buck  Johnson  and  his  fore- 
man inclined  to  the  belief  that  the 
stranger  had  undertaken  a  task  beyond 
the  powers  of  any  one  man.  Again, 
remembering  the  stranger's  cool  gray 
eye,  the  poise  of  his  demeanour,  the 
quickness  of  his  movements,  and  the  two 
guns  with  tied  holsters  to  permit  of  an 
easy  wiiiidrawal,  they  were  almost 
persuaded    that   he   might    win. 

"  He's  one  of  those  long-chance  fel- 
lows," surmised  Jed.  "  He  likes  excite- 
ment. 1  could  see  that  by  the  way  he 
took  up  with  my  knife  play.  He'd  rather 
leave  his  hide  on  the  fence  than  stay  in 
the  corral." 

"  Well,  he's  all  right,"  replied  Sei\or 
Buck  Johnson,  "  and  if  he  ever  gets  back, 
which  same  I'm  some  doubtful  of,  his 
dinero'll  be  here  for  him." 

In  pursuance  of  this  he  rode  in  to 
Willetts,  where  shortly  the  overland 
train  brought  him  from  Tucson  the  five 
thousand  dollars  in  double  eagles. 

In  the  meantime  the  regular  life  of  the 
ranch  went  on.  Each  morning  Sang, 
the  Chinese  cook,  rang  the  great  bell 
summoning  the  men.  They  ate,  and 
then  caught  up  the  saddle  horses  for 
the  day,  turning  those  not  wanted  from 
the  corral  into  the  pasture.  Shortly, 
they  jingled  away  in  different  directions, 
two  by  two,  on  the  slow  Spanish  trot  of 
the  cowpuncher.  All  day  long  thus  they 
would  ride,  without  food  or  water  for 
man  or  beast,  looking  over  the  range, 
identifying  the  stock,  branding  the 
young  calves,  examining  generally  into 
the  slate  of  affairs,  looking  always  with 
grave  eyes  on  the  magnificent  flaming 
changing,  beautiful,  dre  .'dful  desert  of 
the  Arizona  plains.  At  evening,  when 
the  coloured  atmosphere,  ':acliing  the 
last  glow,  threw  across  the  Chiracahuas 
its  veil  of  mystery,  they  jingled  in  again, 
two  by  two,  un tired,  unhasting,  the 
glory  of  the  desert  in  their  deep-set 
steady  eyes. 
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And  all  that  long  day,  wliile  they  were 
absent,  the  rattle,  too,  made  their  pil- 
grimage, straggling  Jn  singly,  In  pairs,  in 
bundles,  in  long  files,  leisurely,  rumi- 
nantly,  wiihoul  hnstc.  There  at  the 
long  troughs,  filled  by  tlie  windmill  or 
th('  blindfolded  pump-mule,  they  drank, 
then  filed  away  again  into  the  mists  of 
the  desert.  And  Scfior  ISuck  Johnson, 
or  his  foreman  Parker,  examined  Ihem 
for  their  condition,  noiing  the  increa'.e, 
remarking  the  strays  from  another  range. 
Later,  perhaps,  they,  ton.  rode  abroad. 
The  same  thing  happened  at  nine  other 
ranches,  from  five  to  ten  miles  apart, 
where  dwelt  other  fierce,  silent  men,  all 
under  the  authority  of  Muck  Johnson. 

And  when  night  fell,  and  the  topaz 
and  violet  and  saffron  and  amelhy^t  and 
mauve  and  lilac  had  faded  suddenly  from 
theChiracahuas  likeaveil  that  had  been 
rent,  and  the  ramparts  had  become  slate 
grey  and  then  black,  the  soft-breathod 
night  wandered  here  and  there  over  the 
desert,  and  the  land  fell  under  an 
enchantment  even  stranger  than  the 
day's. 

So  the  days  went  by,  wonderful,  fashion- 
ing the  waj-s  and  the  character  of 
men.  Seven  passed  !  Duck  Johnson  and 
bis  foreman  began  to  look  for  the  stranger, 
Kight;  they  began  to  speculate.  Nine; 
they  doubted.  On  the  tenth  they  gave 
him  up,  and  he  came. 

They  knew  him  first  by  the  soft  low- 
ing   of   cattle.     Jed    Parker,  dazzled   by 


the  lamp,  peered  from  the  door  and  made 

him  out  dimly,  turning  the  animals  into 
the  corral.  A  moment  later  his  pony's 
hoofs  impacted  softly  on  the  baked 
earth,  he  dropped  from  the  saddle  and 
entered  the  room. 

I'm  late,"  said  he,  briefly  glancing  at 


the    clock  which 
I'm  here." 

His  manner  \va 
almost  breathless, 
been  running. 


idicaied   ten. 


•Uut 


quick    and     sh^rp, 
as    though    he   liad 


cattle  are  in  the  corral,  all  of 
ilicm.     Have  you  the  money?" 

"  1  have  the  money  here,"  replied  Buck 
Johnson,  laying  his  hand  against  a  drawer. 
"  and  it's  ready  for  you  when  you've 
earned  it.  I  don't  care  so  much  for  :he 
cattle.  What  1  wanted  is  the  man  who 
stole  them.     Djd  you  bring  him  ?  " 

"Yes,  1  brought  him,"  said  the  stranger. 
■'Let's  see  that  money." 

liurk  Johnson  threw  open  the  drawer 
and  drew  out  the  heavy  canvas  sack. 

"It's  here.  Now  bring  in  your  prisoner." 

The  two-gun  man  seemed  suddenly  to 
loom  large  in  the  doorway.  The  muzzles 
of  his  revolvers  covered  the  two  l>efore 
him.  His  speech  came  short  and 
sharp. 

■■  1  told  _\ou  I'll  bring  back  the  cows 
and  the  one  who  r.istled  them,"  he 
snapped,  "  I've  never  lied  to  a  man  yet, 
Vour  stock  is  in  the  corral.  I'll  trouble 
you  for  that  five  thousand.  I'm  the  man 
who  stole  vour  cattle  !  " 


TRIUMPHS   OF   HORTICULTURE. 

By  S-  L.  BASTIN   AND   PERCY   COLLINS. 


THE  improvements  and  discoveries 
which  mark  the  progress  of  modern 
civilisation  have  become  so  numer- 
ous, and  are  so  far  reaching  in  their 
influence,  that  it  is  often  difTicult  for 
us  to  realise  that  our  forefathers  lacked 
many  privileges  which  we  to-day  regard 
as  matters  of  course.  Nowhere  is  this 
fact  more  strikingly  illustrated  than  in 
the  advances  of  horticulture.  Years  of 
patient  toil  and  skilful  experimenting 
have  worked  wonders  which — to  those, 
at  least,  who  view  the  results  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  devious  paths  through 
which  they  are  attained — seem  little  short 
of  miraculous. 

We,  the  favoured  children  of  the  twen- 
tieth century,  have  flowers  and  fruits 
and  vegetables  which  are  not  only 
better,  hut  immeasurably  better,  than 
the  world  has  ever  seen  before.  Our 
cultivated  flowers  are  larger,  more 
perfect  in  shape,  and  more  variously 
coloured ;  our  fruits  are  finer  alike  in 
flavour  and  proportion  ;  our  vegetables, 
whilst  sharing  the  general  improvement 
in  size  and  quality,  are  extraordinarily 
and  increasingly  prolific.  In  the  present 
article  it  is  proposed  to  show  by  com- 
parison some  of  the  more  striking 
instances  of  horticultural  advance,  at 
the  same  time  describing — with  necessary 
brevity  and  omission  of  detail — the  broad 
lines  upon  which  this  advance  has  been 
made. 

In  the  first  place  the  reader  must  be 
reminded  that  plants,  in  common  with 
all  living  organisms,  constantly  vary  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree  from  what  is 
known  as  the  typical  form  of  the  species. 
A  large  percentage  of  these  departures 
from  the  normal  are  seen  to  be  the  effect 
of  a  definite  cause  which  has  influenced 
a  certain  plant  in  a  particular  manner. 
The  cross  fertilisation  of  flowers  by  insect 


agency  may  be  cited  as  an  instance.  A 
bee  conveying  the  pollen  from  a  pink 
blossom  to  a  white  one  of  the  same 
species  will  cause  the  seeds  from  the 
latter  to  ])roduce  plants,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  which  will  almost  certainly  throw 
pink-tinted  blossoms.  Other  changes  may 
be  traced  to  the  necessary  adaptation  of 
individual  plants  to  meet  special  features 
in  their  surroundings,  without  which 
changes  the  well-being  of  the  species 
might  be  seriously  endangered.  Such 
variations  may  be  necessary  either  that 
the  plant  may  cope  with  adverse  con- 
ditions of  environment  or  that  it  may 
profit  by  specially  beneficial  ones.  A 
familiar  instance  of  change  in  root  for- 
mation may  be  given.  Nearly  all  plants 
growing  in  a  dry  and  very  shallow  soil 
spread  out  their  roots  laterally  to  great 
distances  in  order  that  they  may  draw 
their  water  supply  from  the  widest 
possible  area.  This  can  be  seen  readily 
in  the  case  of  those  plants  which  flourish 
on  the  scant  deposits  of  soil  accumulated 
upon  the  walls  of  ruins.  In  such  a  posi- 
tion a  [)lant  is  at  a  distinct  disadvantage, 
and  it  would  certainly  soon  perish  were 
it  not  able  in  some  measure  to  overcome 
the  difiiculties  of  the  situation.  This  it 
does  by  a  lateral  extension  of  root  area 
as  above  indicated. 

On  the  other  hand  plants  sometimes 
find  themselves  exposed  to  conditions 
and  surroundings  which  are  entirely 
favourable.  The  soil,  the  temperature, 
and  the  weather  combine  to  satisfy  the 
])eculiar  needs  of  the  species.  As  a  result, 
the  plant  flourishes  exceedingly,  profit- 
ing to  the  extent  of  its  powers  by  the 
unusually  stimulating  conditions. 

Again,  variations  not  infrequently 
occur  for  which  it  is  impossible  to  find, 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
any  adequate  explanation.     We  simply 


iifirMrH^'  I 'I-  Houncri/rrkii. 


we  owe  diri^ctly  all  the  fine  flowers, 
fruits  ;ind  vpgetables  which  the  horti- 
tiilturisl  lias  been  able  to  produce.  A 
natural  tendency  lias,  in  fact,  beea 
moulded  nnd  bent  by  artificial  means 
to  serve  llie  ends  of  mankind.  Tlie  law 
by  wliicli  Nature  either  establishes  or 
destroys  the  eiTfcl  of  chance  varintion 
we  term  natural  selection.  Man  has 
di'coveicd  that,  within  certain  limits, 
he  too  can  direct  the  course  of  natural 


designate  tUcni  "Siinrts."  Iniliiscai 
arc  grouped  all  tlmsc  curinus  malli 
blooms,  the  best  known  of  whit 
call  "  double  "  llowers.     The  majoi 


such  V 
pre  i  lid  i 


iriations  would  undoubtedly  be 
:ial  to  the  well-being  of  a  iilant 
■ild  state;  therefore  we  find  that 
:  rarely  perpetuated  under  natural 
c  o  n'd  i- 


■nt;   and    he 


:alls   [he  process 


Tlie  simplest  form  of  plant  improve- 
ment  under  the   guidance  of  man  pro- 
ceeds   ujjon    the     following    lines,       A 
multitude  of  seedlings  belonging  to  one 
species  are  raised.    These  are  nurtured, 
and   skilfully   assisti  d   in   their   growth 
by  every  means  at  Die  disposal 
of  Ilie    gardener  — that  is  to 
sav.  he    provides    his  charges 
with  every  condition  of  soil, 
tcni|)erntu[e.  light, and  air  that 
e\l):rien.e  has  taught  him  to 
be    most    suitable     to    their 
iii'cds.   The  young  plants,  thus 
fostered,  grow  to  sturdymatu- 
rily;  and  it  is  now  the  gar- 
dener's   care    to    weigh    the 
'liialitiesof  each,  individually, 
against     iho-e    possessed     by 
varhties  of  the  same  species 
which  have  already  been  estab- 
lished.   The  specimens  which, 
as  an  outcome  of    this  com- 
]>arison,  seem  to  possess  quali- 
ties   worlhy   of   peri*etuation, 
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;irc  rdaiiicd  and  encouraged  to  continue 
tlmir  grow  ill,  to  blossom,  and  to  set  seed, 
riiis  sped  will  represent  what  may  be 
Icrnied  tlie  cream  of  the  particular  strain. 
1[  is  sown  in  its  turn,  and  the  plants 
wliicli  ate  raised  from  it  are  expected  to 
stiow  a  better  average  of 
specimens  approaching  the 
gardener's  ideal  than  was 
the  case  with  the  previous 
l>atch.  The  process  of  arti- 
(icial  selection  may  be,  and 
ind<:ed  frequently 
linued  through  several  suc- 
cessive generations  until  the 
special  features  which  the 
llorist  desires  to  improve 
become  thorouglily  estab- 
lished. As  the  result  of 
neylcct,  these  bettered  plants 
will  be  liable  tn 
dclrrioiate  through 


Charles  Darwin  refers  to  what  he  terms 
"unconscious  selection"  on  the  part  of 
the  old-world  gardeners,  which  has  led 
to  the  betterment  of  many  species.  Our 
ancestors  quile    unconsciously  laid   the 


foil  nda  lie 


their 


off-: 


pni] 


the  original 
tionsof  the  spccieb; 
but  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  continue  the 
artificial  stimulants 
under  whii  li  they 
were  produced  to 
retain  the  variety 
permanently. 

The  method  just 
described  is  an  ex- 
Iremely  simple  but 
very  useful  form  of 
artificial  selection. 
It  is  generally  em- 
ployed to  intensify 
a  special  feature 
which  already  exists 
in  a  strain  of  plants. 
Its  effect  under  the  i.tsciocs    sours 

guidance  of  an  ex-  i.evelopf.i.  was 

pert    is    often    very  i.iar  sloe  ok  oi 

rapid.      Uut    much 

has  l)een  done  towards  the  [lermanent 
improvement  of  a  species  by  a  simple 
conunon  sense  system  of  keejiing  the  good 
examples  and  destroying  the  biid.  In 
many  instances,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  fruit  and  vegetables,  this  gradual 
improvement  has  been  proceeding  for 
hundreds — if  not,  indeed,  for  thousands 
— of  years.     In  his  "Origin  of  Species" 


of  much  of  our  present 
horticultural  success.  As 
an  instance  of  this,  Darwin 
specially  mentions  the  pear. 
He  refers  to  the  description 
of  this  fruit  supplied  by 
Pliny  in  his  famous  Natural 
History.  At  that  time,  it 
would  seem,  the  pear  was 
small  and  of  indifferent 
flavour,  quite  unlike  the 
luscious  varieties  with 
which  we  to-day  are 
familiar. 
The  same  is  true  both 
strawberry 


ul 


plum 


ihese  fruits  have 
undoubtedly  been 
in  cultivation  for 
many  centuries. 
The  plum  is  sup- 
posed to  have  origi- 
nated in  Syria,  and 
in  ils  wild  state 
mu>t  have  been 
almost  identical 
witli  the  familiar 
sloe  of  our  hedge- 
rows. Again,  the 
anceslor  of  almost 
all  the  line  varieties 
of  our  garden  straw- 
berry is  the  ele- 
gantlv  flavoured 
wild  '  fruit  of  the 
same  name  which 
>t  iHis  FRtir  AKK  ripens  on  warm, 
ircH  LIKE  THE  EA.ni-  sunny  banks  in  the 
:  HFiHiKRows.  long  June  days.     It 

is  not  easy  to  be- 
lieve that  such  a  triumph  as  the  "Royal 
Sovereign  " — eacli  berry  a  mouthful  in 
itself — could  have  been  evolved  from 
such  an  inconspicuous  wildling ;  yet  such 
is  undoubtedly  the  case. 

The  triumphs  of  horticulture  in  the 
kitchen- garden  appeal  strongly  to  the 
imagination.  The  enormous  ii 
size  is  so   amazing  that 
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.::r;inlii>-:  this,  It  is  :>lill  a  Tact  that  the 
(lilTcrrnre  between  tliis  plant  and  tlic 
"rif-hial  potato  wildling  was  so  slight  as 
til  have  btrn  scaricly  appreciable.  This 
is  attested  by  prints  and  descriptions  of 
\-l'-  nf  ii:i-  til''  period.  A  comparison  of  Gerarde's 
liiries  aj;<i  wuodcut,  for  instance,  with  the  potato 
-tu  ri-turii  a-  wr  know  it  lo-dav,  is  extremely 
from       the      striking. 

sliado>   and  1  in  I  of  all  cultivated  vegetables  none 

insjioit  the  exhibits  so  remarkable  n  range  of  varia- 
.is  s-lcctii'Li."  tion  as  the  caliliage.  Few  people  are 
hat  we  roiiUI  aware  tliat  a  <orntiu)n  Ilritisli  plant,  still 
abundant  at  nianv  spnts  along  the  South 
~v  in  \n,\]i  ha>       C'>ast,  i-,  praiti.ally  sjieaking,  the  dirwt 
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ancestor  of  every  known  variety  of  cab- 
bage. A  glance  at  the  accompanying 
photographs  will  impress  the  reader  with 
the  full  significance  of  this  fact.  To  begin 
with,  we  have  a  picture  of  the  wild  cab- 
bage. Then  there  is  the  highly  cultivated 
Strain,  with  its  massive  heart  of  compact 
leafage,  low  growth,  and  inherent  dis- 
inclination to  produce  flower -heads. 
Against  this  we  may  plat^  the  cauli- 
flower, 


whose  one 


have  the  third 
■extreme  form 
—the  Brussels 
rsproul.     Herp 


'Strange  but 
,well-estab- 
'fished  variety, 
derived,  prob- 
.ably,  from  an 

'Bncient  tendeiiuy  to  pronounced  vitality, 
manifested  in  luxuriant  budding  from 
the  main  stem  when  the  head  or  leader 
of  the  plant  had  matured.  Taken  as  a 
■whole,  the  cabbage  of  to-day  is  certainly 
the  most  striking  nf  ali  the  Irtumphs  nf 
horticulture. 

But  there  are  other  instances  well-nigh 
as  striking.  The  carrot  and  the  parsnip 
tTa<%  their  ancestry  direct  to  wildlings  of 


our  country-side.  In  the  case  of  the  former 
it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that,  whereas  the 
wild  carrot  is  an  annual,  its  cultivated 
oBspring  has  been  definitely  established 
as  a  biennial.  The  celery,  too,  is  a  well- 
known  IJrilish  hedge  plant  which  thrives 
in  marshy  spots. 

In  a  few  isolated  localities  on  the  South 
Coast,  notably  above  Chessil  Beach  at 
Portland  and  on  the  island  bearing  its 
name  in  Kynance  Cove,  Cornwall,  the 
thin  shoots  of  the  wild  asparagus — no 
thicker  than  goose-quills— may  still  be 
found  in  the  month  of  May,  By  what 
this  inconspicuous  plant  was 
raised  to  the  status  of  a  dainty  and 
highly-prized  vegetable,  or  to  whom  the 
praise  for  the  inception  of  this  remark- 
able feat  of  horticulture  is  due, can  never 
be  known.  The  (act  remains  that  what 
was  once  a  little  maritime  weed  now 
ranks  as  a  delicate  dish  on  our  dinner- 
table.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  majority 
of  our  highly-prized  vegetables — certainly 
the  potato,  the  cabbage,  the  asparagus, 
and  the  l)eet  —  were  all 
Ml  originally  maritime  species. 
Astonishing  as  are  the 
improvements  which  have 
bi-fii  effected  by  means  of 
aitifii-ial  selection,  it  must 
lie  acknowledged  that  this 
-\  -.tpm  is  bounded  by  mark- 
.  <\  limitations.  Through 
II-  agency  no  new  form  of 
[ilanl-life  can  be  produced, 
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altliough,  as  we  have  seen,  vast  improve- 
ments may  be  made  upon  what  already 
exists.  For  enlireiy  new  varieties  the 
old  experimenters  were  dejiendent  upon 


Natures  v 
had  to  w;[ 
o(  vears,  • 
ere' they  ■ 
■■hapc  am 
been  in  s< 


cullurist  has  learned  how  to  control 
Nature.  He  knows  something  at  least 
of  the  causes  which  govern  the  elTects 
lie  desires  to  see  produced.  For  in- 
slanie,  he  knows  that  insecl-,  particu- 
larly bees,  carry  the  pollen  from  onr 
blossom  to  another  as  they  fly  about  in 
their  apparently  aimless  search  for  honey, 
and  that  with  this  pollen  is  carried — how 
h(^  cmnot  say — the  characteristics  dis- 
tinguishing the  plant  which  produced  it. 
Thus,  as  was  stated  in  an  earlier  para- 
graph, the  seed  produced  from  a  white 
flower  cross-fertilised  by  insect  agency 
with  |xj!Ii'u  ciirrieii  from  a  pink  one  will 
produce,  iu  all  likelihood,  a  certain  per- 
centage of  pink  flowers ;  whereas  the 
white  llowor  fertilised  by  pollen  carried 
from  another  white  flower  will  probably 
produce  seed,  all  the  resultant  blossoms 
from  which  will  be  white. 

This  is,  of  course,  merely  a  general 
statenie-nt  of  the  principles  of  cross- 
ferlitisation.  .As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
subject  is  still  shrouded  in  mystery.  Yet 
man  has  discovered  enough  to  enable 
him  to  control  the  fertilisation  of  floweni 
wiliiin  certain  limits,  and  tluis  to  attain 
aniicipatfd  results  with  more  or  less 
cetlaintv.  These  results  have  certainly 
been  m"st  sirikin<;  where  flowers  were 
conciTned,  although,  of  course,  much  has 
been  done  anmnijst  fruits  and  vegetables 
as  well.  The  florist  who  would  conduct 
experiinent^incross-fertilisalion  is  careful 
above  all  eKe  to  exclude  bees  from  his 
flowers.  Wlien  llie  plants  are  under 
glass  thi-i  is  a  cc)m])aralively  simple 
matter  ;  but  in  the  case  of  hardy  plants 
grown  in  the  open  the  erection  of  gauze 
lenls  ;ibove  them  becomes  necessary — 
how  necesviiry  will  be  appreciated  from 
the  fact  that  a  single  bee  has  been  fcnowm 
to  couiilerart  the  whole  of  the  florist's 
labour  extending'  over  -evijral  years. 

The     artitiij 


Ib.v 


With 


differ  fr< 


int  of  form   or  i. 
ing    selected    for 


s-feitilisation  of 
n  the  following 
s  hair  brush  the 
I  ihe  pollen  from 
m  l<>  the  pistil  o{ 
l>hiiii  of  the  same 
cies.  These  two 
m  niie  another  in 
1  —lilt'  dilTcrences 
uhination  by  the 
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Rorist  in  view  of  his  past  experience,  or 
as  a  shrewd  guess  at  what  is  likely  to 
result  in  a  striking  or  novel  variety.  He 
infects,  as  it  were,  the  anticipated  seed 
with  the  dual  tendencies  of  the  selected 
parent  plants. 

Let  us  glance  at  a  few  of  the  triumphs 
which  tile  hybridiser  has  thus  achieved 
in  the  Horal  world.  The  rose,  the 
queen  of  flowers,  has  been  under  culti- 
vation for  so  long  a  period  and  is  the 
outcome  of  such  varied  ancestry,  that 
it  iswelUnigh  impossible  to  point  to  any 
existing  species  and  say  i  Tliis  was  the 
first  parent  of  our  modi 
is  certain  that  the  first  roses  were  small 
five-petalled  flowers  nearly  allied  to,  if 
not  actually  identical  with,  our  Kngl 
hedgerow  brier.  It  : 
tliat  some  of  the 
older  forms  of  culti- 
vated roses  are  heavy 
and  inelegant,  but 
during  the  last  few 
years  the  efforts  of 
growers  have  been 
diverted  from  the 
production  of  roses 
which  are  merely 
big,    to    the    estab- 


valuable  vegetable.  Thanks  mainly  to 
the  energies  of  Mr.  Eckford,  the  well- 
known  specialist,  it  is  now  recognised 
that  the  sweet  pea  is  worthy  of  the 
most  careful  cultivation.  Dozens  of  fine 
new  varieties,  perfect  alike  in  form  and 
colour,  have  been  introduced.  Yet  the 
ancestor  of  tlie  sweet  pea  was  a  tiny 
blossom  not  unlike  the  vetches  whidi 
grow    wild   in   our    fields.      The   culti- 
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excelling  in  grace 
and  beauty.  As  a 
triumph  of  ro!>e  <ul- 
ture  many  of  the 
recently  produced 
Tea  Roses  may  be 
confidently  ad- 
vanced. 

Even  the  humbler 
denizens  of  the  g:ir- 
den  have  not  been 
neglected   by  the 

florist.  What  a  gulf,  for  instance,  e.\ists 
between  the  tiny  wild  field  pansy  and  the 
large  many-coloured  blooms  which  are 
its'  cultivated  offsprings.  The  showy 
China  Asters,  too,  so  much  prized  for 
bedding  oo^account  of  the  brilliancy  of 
their  colouring,  were  originally  small 
daisy- like  blooms,  possessing  little  of 
either  elegance  or  beauty. 

Two  closely-allied  wild  sjiecies  have 
given  to  out  garde  b,  one — a  most 
charming    flower,    the     other — a    most 
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vated  green  pea,  too,  must  have  had  a 
very  similar  origin,  though  it  has  been 
under  ciiUivation  for  a  very  long  [>eriod 
— longer  perhaps  than  any  other  garden 
plant.  There  is,  in  fact,  evidence  to 
support  the  idea  that  the  early  lake- 
dwellers  in  Switzerland  cultivated  peas. 
They  left,  however,  much  to  the  modem 
horticulturalist ;  for  it  is  only  within  the 
last  few  decades  that  the  huge  pods 
closely  packed  with  sweet,  green  peas 
have  been  produced. 
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Although  to  the  casual  observer  these 
striking  changes  in  the  characteristics  of 
vegetation  seem  almost  miraculous,  their 
explanation  presents  no  real  difficulties 
to  the  scientific  student.  The  finished 
work  of  the  horticulturist,  as  it  leaves 
his  hand  in  the  form  of  some  splendid 
flower,  succulent  vegetable,  or  luscious 
fruit,  is  very  far  removed  from  its  wild 
prototype.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
(hat  we  are  comparing  the  first  and  last 
links  of  a  very  lengthy  chain.  Were  it 
possible  for  one  min^  to  grasp  the  full 
significance  of  every  intermediate  link, 
the  final  triumph  would  fall  into  its  true 
place  as  the  inevitable  conclusion  of  a 
long  series  of  almost  imperceptibie 
advances.  This,  it  may  bs  said,  is 
exactly  in  accord  with  the  theory  of 
natural  evolution  ;  but  in  the  case,  of 
cultivated  species  the  seleclive  influences 
of  natural  stimuli  arc  replaced  by  arti- 
ficial ones.  Remove  the  plant  from  the 
conditions  and  environment  supplied  to 
it  by  the  gardener  or  florist,  and  it  will 
speedily  revert  to  the  form  of  its  ancestry. 
In  illustration  of  the  powerful  effect  of 
cultivation  upon  the  characters  of  a 
plant,  a  case  in  which  the  horticulturist 
has  succeeded  in  establishing  a  marked 
structural  change  which  would  almost 
cettaialy  never  have  obtained  under 
natural  conditions,  may  be  instanced. 
The  Primula  (Primula  sinensis),  in  ils 
wild  state,  had  a  long  stalk  on  which  it 
bore  its  cluster  of  flowers.  The  reason 
for  this  was  faund  in  the  need  whicli 
existed  for  the  blooms  to  be  raised  weil 
above  ihe  surrounding  herbage.     Under 


cultivation,  the  Primula  has  increased 
very  much  in  size  with  the  one  exceptif)n 
that  tlie  s'.alk  has  almost  entirely  disap- 
peared. Indeed,  from  the  florist's  pioint 
of  view,  a  well-grown  plant  should 
possess  hardly  any  stalk  at  ail.  In  ils 
life  as  a  pot  plant  the  Primula  has  never 
been  overcrowded ;  the  need  for  the  long 
stalk  which  once  forced  the  flower  head 
upon  the  notice  of  passing  insects  is 
gone  ;  consequently  t!ie  plant  has  for- 
gotten, as  it  were,  its  former  habits,  and 
has  readily  adapted  itself  to  the  desires 
of  its  cultivators. 

In  conclusion,  it  must  be  said  that,  for 
some  unexplained  reason,  all  highly 
cultivated  strains  exhibit  a  much  greater 
tendency  to  variation  than  is  the  case 
with  wildlings.  So  marked  is  this  that 
the  horticulturist  finds  less  difficulty  in 
preventing  his  triumphs  from  reverting  to 
earlier  types  than  in  weeding  out  the 
many  grotesque  and  valueless  "sports" 
which  constantly  make  their  appearance. 

Again,  the  extreme  uncertainly  as  to 
the  results  of  his  labours  constantly 
harasses  the  plant  specialist.  He  con- 
ducts experiments  extending  over  a 
period  of  several  years ;  thousands  of 
specimens  pass  through  his  hands  ;  and 
the  nett  result  of  his  toil  and  anxiety 
may  have  no  practical  result  whatever. 
Yet  there  is  an  element  of  fascination 
even  in  the  uncertainty.  The  worker  is 
buoyed  up  by  the  hope  that  one  day  luck 
will  be  on  his  side— that  his  name,  at 
hist,  may  be  handed  down  to  posterity  as 
the  introducer  of  some  striking  and 
valuable  varietv. 


By   J.   NELSON. 


THICRE  was  no  doubt  aboul  it :  I  was 
nabb«d.  "  Fairly  nabbed !  "  are  the 
words  1  said,  as  I  lifted  my  head  out 
of  the  water,  where  ilie  dog  had  knocked 
it,  and  gazed  through  my  half-open  eyes 
at  the  two  keepers.  I  had  been  doing  a 
bit  of  poaclnng— 1  knew  it  was  poaching 
— in  my  neighbour's  water.  I  could  not 
resist  it.  There  were  the  stepping  stones 
a  little  way  down  the  stream  which  1 
had  crossed  a  thousand  times  in  my  boy- 
hood days.  They  were  so  inviting  after 
my  five  years"  absence,  so  I  crossed  them 
again,  and  wandered  up  the  stream  on 
the  forbidden  side  to  the  little  bay  which 
of  yore  the  trout  ii^ed  to  frequent ;  and 
there  was  a  tantalising  bit  of  bait  with 
cotton  already  attached  to  it  lying  on 
the  ground,  which  showed  at  once  that 
others  had  "  tumbled  "  to  my  old  dodge. 
And  I  could  not  resist  that.  So  I  dropped 
the  bait  on  the  stream,  and  tied  the 
cotton  to  an  overhanging  branch,  and 
lay  almost  full  length  with  my  two 
hands  in  the  water.  Hardly  a  minute 
could  have  passed,  when  up  came  a  dark 
shimmering  object  greedily  to  the  bait, 
never  looking  at  my  hands  beneath  him, 
and,  with  a  switching  upward  throw,  1 
had  pitched  him  out  of  the  water,  only 
to  feel  myself  pushed  in,  knocked  in 
face  forward.  And  there  lay  the  trout 
wriggling  on  the  bank  with  the  dog 
yelping  and  skirmishing  round  it,  and 
two  savage-looking  keepers  close  by.  i 
was  nabbed. 

"You'll  come  along,  you?"  1  was  asked 
none  too  politely. 

"I  will,"  1  replied  submissively,  as  I 
scrambled  up  the  bank. 

'■  Fetch  the  trout.  Bill,"  the  tallest  of 
the  keepers  said. 
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"Sha'n't  I  pilch  it  back?"  the  other 
asked. 

"Neaw,  neaw,  mon  ;  it'll  be  evidence. 
Bring  it  wi'  yo'.  This  way,  young  'un  I  " 
The  last  sentence  was  addressed  to  me. 

"I  say,"  1  said,  rather  lamely,  "of 
course  I  can't  go  like  this."  My  hat  had 
gone  careering  down  the  stream,  my  hair 
was  sopping  wet,  and  the  mud  stuck  to 
my  face  and  head  and  limp  collar,  as 
well  as  to  my  roat-sleeves. 

"  Wipe  yer  face,  then,"  came  the  un- 
sympathetic reply. 

In  vain  1  felt  in  all  my  pockets  ;  there 
was  no  handkerchief  about  me. 

"  Lend  me  yours,  will  you,  please  ?  "  I 
asked  the  young  one  first  ;  he  seemed 
more  kindly  than  the  other.  But,  alas, 
he  had  none,  and  the  tall  keeper  laughed 
and  said  he  didn't  carry  fallals. 

"But,"  1  said  again,  "I  didn't  do  any- 
thing, you  know.  Will  half  a  sovereign 
between  you  enable  me  to  get  oft  home 
before  I  catch  a  cold  ?" 

■'  Well,  I  doan"  like  to  be  hard  on 
annybody,"  said  the  tall  keeper  tenta- 
tively, and  he  looked  at  the  other  chap. 

"Nor  me,"  replied  the  other  senten- 
tiously. 

"Suppose  yo'll  tak'  it  as  a  les,son  not 
fer  f  poach  agen  ?  "  addressed  the 
taller  one  to  me,  in  a  judicial  and  benign 

"  That's  so,"  I  said,  and  1  fumbled 
about  my  pockets  again.  But  my  un- 
lucky star  was  in  the  ascendency  just 
then  ;  1  hadn't  a  sou  on  me. 

"Well,"  said  I,  "I  find  I've  come  out 
without  anything,  but  I'll  see  you  have 
it " 

"  Ho  I "  replied  both  the  keepers.  "  Hoi " 
reiterated  the  tall  one.    "  I've  heerd  them 
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tales  afore.  Come  along  o'  me,  young 
un. 

"  I'll  split,"  I  said  meaningly. 

"Say  wot  yo'  like,  young  'un.  They 
doan't  tak'  a  felon's  word  afore  honest 
men's."  And  both  keepers  laughed  ;  and 
I  knew  I  was  beaten. 

So  I  was  marched  to  the  Hall,  between 
the  two  keepers,  with  the  dog  running 
on  ahead,  yelping  all  the  way  at 
imaginary  trout.  1  was  ushered  through 
the  side  door,  along  the  servants'  hall, 
where  a  towel  was  procured  for  me,  and 
landed  in  the  visitors*  room.  1  could 
just  hear  the  tall  keeper  explaining  to 
someone  in  the  great  hall,  and  then  his 
heavy  tread,  followed  by  a  light  one, 
make  for  the  room  where  1  was  detained 
in  the  custody  of  the  smaller  man. 

The  sun  had  set,  and  the  twilight 
hardly  lit  up  the  room,  but,  as  the  burly 
form  of  the  keeper  left  the  doorway  free, 
I  could  see  it  framing  as  fair  a  vision  as 
man  could  wish  to  set  eyes  on.  I 
remained  in  the  shadows,  but  she  was 
backed  by  the  light  in  the  hall.  She 
stood  there,  erect,  with  a  haughty  look 
on  her  features. 

'*  You  confess,  then,  you  were  poach- 
ing ?  "  she  asked,  almost  contemptuously. 

"  Yes,"  I  said  humbly. 

"  Leave  him  here  till  my  father  returns. 
You  may  go,  Paton,  you  as  well, 
Grindley." 

I  heard  her  lock  the  door  from  the 
outside  as  soon  as  they  left  the  room, 
and  I  took  up  the  towel  I  had  dropped 
and  mopped  my  head  again.  I  was 
thankful  she  had  not  come  into  the  room 
and  recognised  me  in  such  a  condition. 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  considered  bad 
form  that  1  should  feel  the  irony  of  the 
situation,  but,  really,  London  life  leaves 
very  little  out  of  that  category.  It  was 
but  five  years  ago  that  1  had  stood  in 
that  room,  vowing  eternal  fidelity  to,  and 
holding  the  trembling  hand  of,  the  vision 
that  had  just  sealed  my  doom.  1  was 
twenty  then,  and  about  to  go  to  London 
to  make  my  way  in  the  world,  and  she 
was  seventeen.  My  father  had  just  died, 
a  good  man  who  had  spent  his  patri- 
mony in  a  vain  attempt  to  mitigate  the 
lot  of  the  toilers,  and  all  he  had  left  me 
was    a   derelict  mill,  a  derelict  village. 


and,  I  might  say,  a  derelict  fifty ^acres,  for 
they  were  moorland  and  would  grow 
nothing,  and  no  one  wanted  to  rent  them. 
Even  in  the  small  shoot,  for  some  un- 
earthly reason,  the  rabbits  had  dis- 
appeared, and  settled  on  my  neighbour's 
acres.  So  1  did  not  get  a  cent  from  my 
heritage.  The  mill  and  the  village  had 
cost  over  a  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
and  had  never  repaid  a  halfpenny.  They 
were  built  on  the  model  plan,  were  the 
outcome  of  centuries  of  work  by  water 
power  on  a  small  scale  and  the  necessities 
of  advanced  manufacture  on  a  large 
scale,  but  the  railway  was  too  far  away, 
and  the  hills  in  between  too  cumbersome 
for  cheap  haulage,  and  when  the  mill 
stopped,  beaten  out  of  competitive  exist- 
ence, the  villagers  went  elsewhere  to 
work  and  to  live,  and  the  machinery 
when  sold  under  the  hammer  only 
brought  in  sufficient  to  pay  off  the  mort- 
gage and  all  other  claims  in  full,  except 
the  solicitor's,  so  he  told  me  ;  but  he  was 
satisfied  with  what  he  got.  So  I  went 
to  London  with  the  few  pounds  in  my 
pocket  which  represented  the  dividend 
of  a  small  annuity  bought  me  by  a  care- 
ful mother,  who  died  years  ago. 
,  I  had  only  called  on  the  Courdales 
once  at  their  town  house  during  the  first 
season  I  was  in  London,  and  the  manner 
of  greeting  showed  me  that  the  head  of 
that  house  viewed  a  wealthy  squire's  only 
son  and  a  defunct  squire's  poor  son  very 
differently,  so  I  never  called  again. 

Now,  after  five  years,  I  returned  and 
was  a  prisoner  in  that  house.  I  laughed 
a  little  bitterly,  but  a  good  deal  humor- 
ously, as  the  situation  struck  me.  I  had 
done  well  in  London  ;  that  is,  well 
considering  the  few  opportunities  that 
fall  in  the  way  of  the  uninfluential  and 
novices.  1  was  now  on  a  fair  way  to 
reaching  a  thousand  a  year  from  maga- 
zine Work,  and  had  a  book  going  strong. 
To  straighten  out  the  theme  of  another 
book,  I  had  run  up  to  my  Lancashire 
home  amidst  the  solitude  of  the  moor. 
And  here  I  was,  the  first  evening  of  my 
arrival,  nabbed  for  poaching. 

I  didn't  sit  long  thinking  in  that  room. 
1  knew  its  every  inch  ;  1  had  been  in  it 
often  before  m>  London  days  ;  and,  indeed, 
so  familiar  did  it  seem   in  its  furniture 
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and  arrangement,  that  1  could  have 
fancied  it  was  only  yesterday  since  I  had 
left  Berenice  crying  at  my  impending 
departure;  that  is,  if  1  had  not  just  seen 
her  now.  She  never  looked  so  haughty 
in  the  old  days. 

Yes,  it  was  through  the  window  of  this 
room  she  used  to  steal  into  the  grounds 
to  come  with  me  on  such — poaching,  I 
suppose  1  may  call  it — expeditions  when 


the  guests  were  in  the  billiard-room  or 
the  boudoir.  All  unknown  to  her  father — 
conventional  man — I  taught  her  in  the 
twilight  to  trick  the  trout  as  1  had  tricked 
the  one  half  an  hour  ago. 

1  went  to  the  window,  and  I  smiled. 
The  catch  worked  easily,  and  the  window, 
which  was  like  a  gliiss  door,  opcnod 
noiselessly  ;  and  I  stepped  gingerly  out 
on  to  the  gravel  patli,  «'uid  into  the 
shrubbery  immediately  opposite. 

1  was  congratulating  myself,  nay, 
chuckling,  when  lo  !  just  on  a  small  clear- 
ing which  1  had  to  cross,  the  dog  that 
so  unceremoniously  ducked  me  was 
sitting  in  contemplation  of  the  rewly 
risen  moon. 

"  Cats  !"  1  whispered,  trying  hard  to  be 
ventriloquial ;  but  the  huge  hound  turned 
alertly  towards  the  shrub  that  concealed 
me.  1  recognised  him  now,  but  would 
he  recognise  me  ?  We  used  to  be  great 
chums  five  years  ago.  He  got  up,  and 
was  sniffling  his  way  towards  where  I 
crouched.  It  was  a  critical  moment  for 
me.  1  had  either  to  propitiate  him  or  be 
worried. 

**  Hallo,  Jung,  old  boy  !  "  I  said,  with 
more  cheeriness  than  1  really  felt.  I 
emerged,  but  he  looked  suspicious.  1 
thought  1  saw  a  latent  sign  of  recognition 
in  his  eyes.  "  Wheez-z-z  !  "  1  said.  "  Fetch 
*em,  good  dog."  And  I  pointed  away  past 
the  shrubbery.  That  did  it.  "  Wheez-z-z  !  ** 
was  the  old  cry  that  had  set  him  after 
anything.  He  bounded  away  in  the 
direction  1  had  pointed,  and  1  cut  across 
the  clearing,  through  the  farther  shrubs, 
and  over  the  meadow  towards  the  stream. 
As  1  reached  the  stepping  stones  1  glanced 
back,  and  in  the  distance  1  saw  the  burly 
form  of  the  keeper  making  hurriedly  to- 
wards me  with  the  dog  about  half-way 
between  us.  Jung  was  beside  me  as  I 
landed   on    the    opposite    bank,  and  he 


followed  me  home,  making  friends  the 
while  with  such  a  zest  as  if  10  make  up 
for  his  rudeness  when  we  first  mot. 

1  reached  my  abode.  I  will  call  it 
abode,  because  I  can  hardly  say  home. 
1  was  '*  digging"  myself  in  what  had 
been  the  lodge.  The  house  itself  was  too 
big  and  felt  too  empty  for  me  to  stay  in 
it ;  besides,  there  wasn't  a  room  there 
fully  furnished  now. 

The  fire  I  had  left  alight  had  nearly 
burnt  itself  out ;  the  kettle  was  singing, 
and  the  water  almost  boiled  away.  1 
had  no  one  there  to  **  do "  for  me.  1 
think  I  have  said  that  the  village  below 
was  deserted,  and  the  house  was  quite 
three  miles  from  the  nearest  place,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Hall,  where  1  had 
just  been  received  with  such  fclat.  1  had 
intended  having  our  old  housekeeper 
there.  She  did  come  and  tidy  up  the 
lodge  for  me,  but  had  to  leave  the 
day  before  I  arrived  to  visit  a  sick 
daughter  in  a  distant  part  of  the  county. 

I  changed  my  l^esotted  things,  and  got 
some  show  of  supper  ready,  which  Jung 
did  all  he  could  to  help  me  clear.  Then 
I  thought  it  was  about  time  Jung  went 
home,  but  he  did  not  think  so.  He 
refused  to  move.  I  know  that  in  his 
young  days  Jung  had  a  sneaking  regard 
for  dissipation  now  and  again.  His 
kennel  would  miss  him  one  night  if  he 
had  been  left  loose,  and  he  would  turn 
up  late  the  following  day  in  a  slinking 
and  penitent  manner,  almost  crawling  on 
the  ground  when  he  came  near  you ; 
while  his  coat  would  be  covered  with 
filth  such  as  you  would  never  think 
existed.  To-night  he  evidently  was  in 
a  mood  for  a  night  from  home.  I  coaxed 
him  ;  1  patted  him ;  1  took  him  to  the 
door  and  showed  him  the  way  home.  He 
took  it  all  in  good  part,  but  returned  to 
the  hearth  with  me  each  time.  Once  I 
shut  him  out,  and  on  looking  ten  minutes 
later  1  found  him  settled  as  comfortably 
as  the  circumstances  would  permit  on  the 
doorstep,  and  as  soon  as  I  opened  the 
door,  he  got  up  lazily  and  walked  in.  I 
used  to  think  Jung  was  an  intelligent 
dog,  but  I  began  to  think  him  stupid. 

"  Come  along,  you  chump,"  I  said  at 
last,  when  my  coaxing  and  shooing 
availed  nothing.     I  put  on  my  hat  and 
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stepped  out  with  him  at  my  heels.  I 
took  him  to  the  stream  and  threw  a 
stone  across,  but  he  took  no  notice  of 
it ;  so  on  we  went  to  the  bridge  which 
carried  the  main  road  across  the  stream, 
and  over  the  stile  into  the  Courdale 
domains. 

Near  the  shrubbery  gate,  in  the  dis- 
tance, stood  a  figure  in  white,  and  Jung 
made  for  it.  I  knew  it  was  she,  and  1 
turned  back,  vaulted  the  stile,  and  crossed 
the  bridge  to  the  moor.  I  felt  a  peculiar 
sense  of  elation.  The  free  wind  swept 
along  with  the  volume  it  can  acquire 
only  on  the  moorland ;  the  heavens 
shone  with  a  myriad  of  twinkling  stars, 
and  the  moon  threw  an  incandescent 
light  over  the  miles  and  miles  of  undulat- 
ing landscape.  The  air  whiffed  of  pine 
and  peat,  and  all  wassolitary  and  grand. 
The  bare  headlands  of  the  upland  peaks 
seemed  mighty  and  awesome,  the  stream 
murmured  and  rippled  on  in  iridescent 
Hashes,  and  the  cares  of  London  life  fell 
from  me.     I  was  a  boy  again. 

"  Why  do  men  want  to  slave  and  hold 
to  sorrow  ?  Why  does  the  world  become 
sordid?"  I  asked  myself  blithely.  And 
I  saw  the  house  of  my  fathers  standing 
lone  and  desolate  on  the  knoll,  and  I 
understood.  But  my  spirits  did  not  sink 
then,  as  they  might  have  done  another 
time.  **  Suliicient  for  the  day,*'  the  moor- 
wind  seemed  to  say.  I  was  a  moor  man 
just  then,  and  I  had  her  near  by ;  what 
more  could  1  want  ?  I  asked  myself.  And 
at  the  thought  of  her  my  spirits  rose  ;  but 
then  they  soon  sank  again,  for  1  could  sec 
the  house  of  her  fathers  shining  resplen- 
dent through  the  trees.  And  still  the 
moor  blood  rose,  and  1  whistled  and 
plodded  on  ;  "  Sullicient  for  the  day,"  the 
wind  was  saying. 

Ah,  there  was  my  flat-bottomed  boat, 
roped  to  the  nook  where  I  had  left  it  five 
years  agone.  It  was  waiting  for  me. 
Poor  discarded  little  craft !  There  were 
the  tiller  lines  she  used  to  hold,  then  so 
dainty  and  white,  but  now  so  grimy.  1 
painted  it  myself  a  fine  green ;  it  was 
black,  or  nearly  black,  now.  Still  1 
would  use  its  rotting  timbers  again  before 
I  went  away,  if  only  for  old  time's  sake. 
But  not  now  ;  to-morrow,  maybe,  but  not 
now  ;  my  blood  was  surging,  my  mood  in 


tune  with  the  lonely  night,  and  my 
thoughts  were  many  and  pleasant.  I 
would  walk  on. 

CHAPTER    II. 

"  If  you  please  !  "  The  tone  was  half  a 
command ;  something  flicked  my  face.  I 
jumped  up,  and  would  certainly  have 
upset  my  crazy  boat  in  the  act  had  I  not 
clung  tenaciously  to  the  one  I  had 
collided  against.  As  it  was^  I  nearly 
pulled  the  other  over. 

"  A  thousand  pardons  !  "  I  said  peni- 
tently. 

"  You  have  carried  my  line  away." 

And  so  I  had.  That  was  what  flicked 
my  face ;  it  lay  across  my  boat.  I 
handed  it  back  to  her,  and  there  was  not 
a  single  gleam  of  recognition  in  her  face. 
I  did  not  know  I  had  altered  so  much  ; 
a  mere  moustache  should  not  make  all 
that  difference. 

"  Permit  me  to  fasten  your  boat,"  I 
said,  as  I  jumped  on  the  bank,  and  nearly 
stove  in  my  frail  craft  in  doing  so. 

"  Thank  you."  She  handed  me  the 
little  painter  and  peg  which  I  had 
unsettled.  I  drove  the  peg  in  deep  with 
my  masterly  foot. 

I  did  not  feel  the  least  bit  easy.  **  I 
trust  you  will  accept  my  apologies,"  I 
nearly  stammered.  "  The  evening  was  so 
delicious,  and  I  was  indulging  in  vain 
dreams,  lying  in  the  boat  and  letting 
it  drift  with  the  current."  Surely  my 
voice  had  not  altered ! 

*' You  will  lose  your  boat,"  came  the 
stiff  reply. 

1  had  lost  it,  and  I  could  hardly  blame 
it.  Mere  force  of  habit  had  perhaps  made 
it  bring  up  in  the  little  bay  ;  then,  like 
the  doddering  old  thing  it  was,  it  forgijt 
itself,  and  had  drifted  away.  1  watched 
it  jam  itself  snugly  in  a  creek  on  the 
opposite  bank,  and  a  strain  of  philosophy 
entered  my  soul.  I  was  on  the  forbidden 
side  again,  lut  I  need  not  fear  the  keepers 
this  time.  The  stream  was  higher  than 
on  the  previous  evening,  and  the  stepping 
stones  would  be  under  water.  There  was 
only  one  course  obvious,  and  I  waited  for 
her  to  offer  it.  She  had  taken  in  her  line 
and  turned  towards  the  bank.  With  as 
much  dignity  as  I  could— 1  hope  I  had 
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not  absorbed  the  ridiculous,  exaggerated 
air  of  Suburbian  dignity — I  offered  her  my 
hand  to  step  ashore. 

"  I  am  sorry  :  you  cannot  possibly  use 
my  boat ;  its  planks  have  started  long 
ago,"  she  said,  for  all  the  world  as 
coolly,  as  airily,  as  any  West  End  woman 
telling  you  her  drawing-room  bell  is  out 
of  order.  1  felt  a  bitterness  creep  on  me. 
Clearly  1  and  my  boat  were  the  only  two 
who  remembered  the  past — and  Jung, 
too;  why,  yes,  Jung.  He  came  bounding 
along  then,  and  knocked  against  me  in 
his  clumsy  fashion.  And,  curiously 
enough,  she  was  dropping  her  rod  and 
bait  in  the  hollow  of  the  tree — the 
hollow  I   had  hacked  out  for  her  :  davs 

• 

and  days  of  laborious  work  it  had  been. 
.And  she  was  resting  on  the  lower  limb 
of  the  old  tree  as  she  did  it,  just  where 
she  used  to  sit  in  the  times  gone  by, 
when  I  told  her  of  the  traditions 
of  her  own  home,  and  wove  fantastic 
tales  around  the  Deira  of  old  we  called 
our  ancestors.  Vet  now  I  was  a  stranger 
to  her ! 

**  Why,  that  theei's  'im,"  came  a  gruff 
voice  1  had  cause  to  remember.  1 
turned,  and  couldn't  forego  a  malicious 
wink  at  the  bewildered  keeper. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Paton.  Have 
you  l^een  drinking  aj^ain  ?  " 

*'  Noa,  noa.  Miss  Berrenece,"  came  the 
reply  in  injured  tone.  "  That's  the  chap 
wot " 

**  That  will  do,  Paton  ;  you  may  go." 

Surely  she  had  learned  something  from 
her  seasons  in  London !  It  was  the 
grand  lady  dismissing  her  maid  from 
her  presence.  I  liked  that  bit  about 
drinking,  though.  It  was  just  the 
impetuous  Berenice  I  remembered  so 
well,  and  I  gave  the  hapless  Paton 
another  malicious  wink  as  he  turned 
away. 

**  With  your  permission,  I  will  venture 
in  the  boat ;  1  will  use  it  carefully,"  I 
suggested. 

**  1  could  not  think  of  letting  you  ;  the 
stream  is  at  flood,"  she  replied. 

1  bowed  the  bow  of  the  inevitable. 

**  Permit  me  to  go  through  the  grounds 
to  the  bridge." 

**  I  will  show  you  the  way,"  was  the 
caustic  reply. 


That  was  really  too  much.  I  felt  like 
saying,  "  Do  you  think  then  1  have 
forgotten? "  with  emphasis  on  the  "  I,"  but 
I  refrained.  It  was  preferable  to  walk 
with  her,  even  as  a  stranger,  than  to  go 
alone. 

'*  You  must  excuse  the  conduct  of  the 
keeper,"  she  said,  for  the  first  time 
referring  to  what  she  njust  have  thought 
inexplicable  to  me. 

I  bowed,  as  good  as  to  say  I  had 
excused  him,  for,  truth  to  tell,  I  thought 
tlie  less  said  about  that  matter  the  better. 
I  had  come  off  well. 

"  He  caught  a  poacher  yesterday  who 
broke  away  again,  and  he  fancied  you 
were  he."  She  smiled  at  me.  Truly, 
she  was  becoming  more  her  old — or,  I 
should  say,  her  young,  for  it  was  this 
old  about  her  that  1  liked  little — self 
again. 

"  Indeed  ?  "  I  said  non-committally. 

"  I  think  it  is  a  mean  thing  to  poach. 
Why  couldn't  he  keep  to  the  opposite 
bank  ?     No  one  sa}s  anything  then." 

*'Mfne,"  I  thought.  He  would  be  dubbed 
a  foc^l  who  did,  for  it  was  part  of  my 
unheard-of  luck  that  the  fish  gave  my 
side  a  wide  berth.  "  Perhaps  he  won't 
come  again,"  I  ventured. 

**  I  hope  not,  for  his  sake.  He  had 
landed  a  trout,  and  that  kept  Jung,  the 
dog,  from  worrying  him,  so  the  keepers 
said.  He  spoiled  his  clothes,  I  should 
think.  I  never  saw  anyone  in  such  a 
[)light.      I  believe  he  fell  into  the  river." 

**  Really  ?  "  I  said  commiseratingly,  not 
so  much  for  the  man  then  as  the  man 
now.  I  felt  I  ought  to  change  the 
subject.  **Do  you  find  it  dull  here?"  I 
asked,  in  as  lame  a  manner  as  ever  I  had 
spoken  in  my  life. 

"  Dull  ?  "  she  rejoined  haughtily.  **  I 
supfKDse  town  dwellers  would  find  it 
dull.  We  find  it  life.  Turn  to  the  left 
here  ;  we  must  cross  these  stones,  and  be 
very  careful,  for  it  was  not  too  clever  a 
hand  that  laid  them." 

"  The  deuce  !  "  1  thought,  and  I  had  laid 
those  stones  for  her  to  keep  her  dainty 
little  boot  from  soiling  itself  on  the 
marshy  creek. 

"  Give  me  the  pleasure  of  aiding  you," 
I  said  with  grave  dignity. 

**  You  will  need  your  care  for  yourself ; 
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the  stones  are  very  treacherous,"  she 
said,  with  the  suspicion  of  a  laugh, 
and  disdained  my  proffered  liand. 
**  Down,  Jung  !  "  she  commanded  the 
poor  brute,  who  had  taken  it  in  his  head 
to  make  a  running  lick  at  my  face.  Jung 
had,  of  course,  disdained  to  cross  on  the 
stones  ;  he  always  preferred  to  plod  knee- 
deep  in  the  mud.  "  Down,  sir  !  He  will 
make  you  in  such  a  mess." 

"I  like  affectionate  animals,"  I  said 
reassuringly. 

**  I  have  been  at  great  pains  with  his 
upbringing.  I  cannot  think  why  he  will 
be  familiar  with  strangers,"  she  said. 

Another  stab,  and  I  kicked  the  dog, 
much  to  his  amazement,  when  she  was 
not  looking.  We  were  walking  under 
the  old  yew  tree.  Cocoa-nut  shells  hung 
about.  I  had  bent  almost  double  while 
she  stood  on  my  shoulders  to  tie  them 
there;  yes,  and  clung  perilously  to  a 
lower  branch,  supporting  us  both,  so 
that  she  could  reach  high  enough.  Good 
heavens  !  could,  memory  be  such  a  paltry 
thing  after  all  ?  I  thought  I  saw  some 
colour  in  her  cheeks  as  I  looked  from  the 
nests  to  her,  and  I  twitched  at  my 
offending  moustache. 

We  walked  on  in  silence  through  the 
shrubbery,  out  of  the  gate  where  I  had 
seen  her  the  night  before. 

**You  will  find  the  main  road  at  the 
other  side  of  the  stile."  She  stopped  as 
though  to  turn  back. 

I  grew  desperate  ;  anything  to  stay  the 
parting.  *'  If  I  might  presume  further  on 
your  kindness,  will  yon  see  me  to  the 
road  and  direct  me  to  Clough  Moor?  "  I 
asked,  proud  of  my  diplomacy. 

**  Clough  Moor  is  a  lonely  place,"  she 
said,  not  unkindly,  as  we  walked  on. 

"  A  fit  place  for  a  lonely  man,"  I  said 
serenely. 

*'  You  are  not  staying  there  ? "  she 
asked. 

"  I  am,"  I  replied. 

"  What  could  bring  you  to  such  a  place 

as "  She  hesitated.     I  waited.     "  Of 

course,  it   is  no  business  of  mine  ;  I  beg 
your  pardon." 

"  Pride  of  race,"  I  answered,  interpret- 
ing her  query.    But  she  was  deaf. 

"  This  is  the  stile,"  she  said, 

In  the  jnoonlight,  I  could  see  tlie  rude 


scraping  that  had  obliterated  the  words 
I  had  cut  on  the  stile — "Berenice,  Bringer 
of  Victory  " — and  for  which  I  had  got 
into  a  row  with  the  conventional  Sir 
John  when  the  information  came  to  his 
ears.  Involuntarily  my  tongue  whispered 
the  words  "  Bringer  of  Victory  "  now  as 
we  stood  by  it.  There  was  a  pensive 
look  on  her  face,  but  she  made  as  though 
she  had  not  heard  me,  yet  she  could  not 
have  been  so  deaf. 

'•  Cross  the  bridge,  and  leave  the  road 
by  the  left  at  the  first  stile ;  then  go 
along  the  ledge.  Clough  village  lies  in 
the  hollow,  and  Clough  House  is  the  one 
on  the  knoll  of  the  moor." 

"  Thank  you,"  I  said,  as  I  bowed 
myself  away. 

Someone  appeared  at  the  stile  from 
the  road,  and  jumped  over  it. 

"  What,  Belmont,  is  that  you  ?  Good- 
evening.  Berenice  told  me  you  had 
come  to  Clough  House.  How  are  you  ? 
I  say,  you  are  making  a  fine  name,  you 
know.  Sir  John  is  quite  struck  on  you  ; 
isn't  he,  Berenice  ?  That  book  of  yours 
about  the  moors  is  being  talked  of  every- 
where. I  like  your  drawing-room  tale 
best,  though,  in  the  mags.  How  long  are 
you  going  to  stay  up  here  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  shall  return  to  London  to- 
morrow," I  said,  and  in  truth  I  believe  I 
meant  it,  for  I  had  begun  to  feel  during 
that  walk  from  the  stream  that  it  would 
be  best  for  me  to  clear  out.  Hang  the 
fellow !  What  the  deuce  did  he  want 
here  ?  I  knew  he  came  periodically  to 
the  Hall.  He  was  Berenice's  cousin,  and 
I  had  always  voted  him  a  sappy.  I  felt 
very  jealous.  He  was  speaking  to  her, 
and  I  was  thinking — what  was  I  think- 
ing ?  So  Berenice  had  told  him  I  had 
come  to  Clough  House.  Then  her 
attitude  was  just  a  confirmation  of  the 
cussedness  of  things  in  general.  Anyhow, 
I  was  not  so  absolutely  penniless  as  five 
years  ago.     I  felt  both  jealous  and  wild. 

"  Allow  me  to  wish  you "     I  was 

going  to  say  "  good-night,"  but  he  inter- 
rupted me. 

"  No.  Tm  off ;  I'm  in  a  hurry.  Glad 
to  have  seen  you.  TU  run  across  to  your 
place  to-morrow  and  see  if  I  can't  coax 
you  to  stay  a  bit  longer.  Ta-ta,  old 
qhap !  "    And  he  shook  my  hand  and  was 
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striding  off  before  I  knew  what  he  was 
about. 

Then-  there  was  no  need  for  the  farce 
to  be  kept  up.  I  felt  angry,  and  was 
half  over  the  stile  when  I  s-aid,  "  Why 
did  you  act  so  ?  Could  I  not  have  found 
my  way  out  myself  without  the  humi- 
liation  " 

I  was  over  the  stile,  and  she  was  lean- 
ing against  it.  There  was  a  roguish 
look  in  her  eyes  that  broke  me  off  my 
words. 

"  I  was  afraid  you  might  fall  into  evil 
ways  again,  and  the  keep  rs  would  not 
have  let  you  off  so  easily  a  second  time." 

Now  I  was  perplexed.  There  she 
leaned,  there  she  smiled,  with  her  radiant 
bonny  eyes  looking  into  mine,  just  as 
she  had  been  used  to  do  so  long  ago. 
And  she  knew  all  the  time  it  was  I  who 
had  been  caught  poaching,  and  she  had 
been  cold,  formal,  a  stranger  but  a 
moment  before.  Bless  me,  what  does  a 
woman  mean?  Nor  did  I  feel  I  was 
sent  away,  nor  did  she  move.  She  leaned 
her  pretty  chin  on  her  hand,  that  could 
not  be  called  a  hand  were  there  any 
other  word  more  fit  to  describe  the  taper- 
ing, white  little  thing  it  was,  and  said, 
"  So  you  must  leave  to-morrow  ?  "  half 
interrogatively. 

"  Must  is  the  word,"  1  said,  for  indeed 
what  pleasure  could  there  be  in  staying 
now?  And  I  had  looked  forward  so 
much  to  the  moor,  to  my  home,  the  home 
of  my  inclinations  and  everything,  and — 
and  to  her — for  this.     I  was  bitter. 

"  I  suppose  you  will  be  glad  to  get 
back?  Town  life  robs  you  of  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  charms  that  once  held  you. 
I  suppose  you  hardly  remember,  can 
hardly  believe,  you  ever  lived  in  such  a 
place  as  this  ?  *' 

She  to  talk  to  me  like  that ! 

*'lt  seems  to  me  it  is  they  who  stop 
here  who  forget,  not  they  who  go 
away,"  I  said  hotly. 

"  Shall  we  go  to  the  village  ?  "  she 
asked  irrelevantly. 

"  Perhaps  it  would  be  fitting,'*  I  said, 
a  strange  feeling  possessing  me.  "  It  was 
the  last  thing  we  did  before  I  went 
away."  I  offered  my  hand  to  help  her 
over  the  stile,  but  she  drew  back. 

This  was  the  third  Berenice,  neither 


new  and  cold  nor  old  and  roguish.     I 
could  not  describe  her. 

"1  don't  know  that  I  should,"  she  said. 
"  You  have  not  seen  it,  or  me,  for  the 
past  five  years,  or  ever  let  me  know  how 
you  were  going  on " 

**  You  know  why,"  I  said,  and  then 
stopped  because  I  could  not  say  it  was 
through  her  father ;  he  had  never  said 
anything,  only — well,  shown  it.  "1  had 
my  way  to  make,"  I  added. 

*'  And  you  thought  you  could  make 
your  way  better  without  your  friends 
than  with  them,  I  suppose?"  she  said. 

"  No,  no  ;  surely  you  understand " 

There  was  a  look  on  her  face  that  took 
me  from  myself.  My  hands  fell  on  the 
stile,  and  my  feet,  as  nimble  as  a  hare's, 
were  about  to  lift  me  back  to  her. 

'*  Help  me  over,"  she  commanded  ;  and 
I  obeyed.  "  You  were  always  a  duffer. 
How  you  came  to  write  such  a  nice 
book,  I  cannot  think — the  heroine  par- 
ticularly. You  must  have  got  that  from 
someone  else." 

**  I  did,"  I  replied  truthfully. 

She  looked  at  me.  "  And  yet  I  never 
read  or  heard  of  such  elsewhere." 

"  Then  your  eyes  must  be  closed  when- 
ever you  stand  at  your  glass,"  I  replied. 
I  was  glad  she  had  read  my  book. 

"  I  thought  London  would  spoil  you," 
she  said. 

**  1  thought  it  had  spoiled  you,"  I 
rejoined  meaningly. 

"  I  wanted  to  test  you,"  she  said  pen- 
sively. *'  The  coachman  said  he  had 
seen  you  come  from  the  station,  and — 
and  I  was  glad  when  you  took  the  bait 
and  caught  the  trout."  There  was 
laughter  in  her  eyes. 

She  was  right.  I  always  was  a  duffer. 
"  You  placed  it  for  me,  Berenice  ?  '* 

She  laughed  outright.  "  And  you  had 
it  within  an  hour.  And  what  could  I 
do  when  the  keepers  brought  you  in  all 
wet  and  dripping,  and  covered  with  mud  ? 
They  are  new  men ;  they  didn't  know 
you.  I  wanted  to  give  you  time  to  make 
yourself  more  presentable.  I  put  Jung 
to  guard  the  window,  and  he  played  me 
false.  I  had  told  him  you  were  coming, 
and  when  vou  did  come  I  told  him  not 
to  let  you  go ;  and  he  went  with  you, 
didn't  he?    And  "—the  laughter  died — 
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"  and  when  you  brought  him  back,  and 
turned  away  without  speaking,  I  thought 
— I  thought  you  did  not  want  to  renew 
our  friendship.  So  I  was  just  beastly  to 
vou,  wasn't  1  ?  " 

Whew  !  How  the  wind  swept  past  us 
as  we  crossed  the  moor  to  the  lodge.  I 
drew  her  arm  in  mine  to  help  her  over 
the  broken  ground.  My  thoughts  lost 
sequence,  my  blood  seemed  afire,  and 
though  the  ground  was  rough  and 
stumbly,  I  verily  walked  on  air.  And  at 
the  ledge  we  stopp3d  and  gazed  on  the 
silent  village,  the  gloomy  mill.  The 
murmuring  of  the  rill  below,  borne  up- 
wards in  the  wind,  reached  us ;  the 
moonbeams  shed  a  weird  light  around, 
then  ceased,  and  shone  again  to  share  a 
like  fate.  And  through  it  all  I  told  her 
of  my  work,  my  plans,  and  often  1  felt  her 
hand  tremble,  for  it  was  a  disappointing 
tale  I  had  to  tell  at  first ;  and  I  could 
feel  she  was  proud  of  me  when  I  had 
finished. 

"  Come,  Berenice  ;  you  will  be  missed 
at  the  Hall.  Your  father  will  have  a  real 
grievance  with  me  for  keeping  you  out  so 
late,**  I  said,  for  I  knew  not  what  the  time 
was,  yet  it  must  be  late.  So  enchanting 
had  the  time  been  that,  like  all  good 
things,  it  must  needs  have  gone  quickly. 

*'  He  has  no  grievance  with  you  now," 
she  said  simply. 

I  looked  inquiringly  at  her. 

**  He  was  afraid  at  first  you  would  try 
to  work  the  mill  again,  like  your  father, 
and  get  hopelessly  into  debt  with  it.  It 
is  impossible  to  make  it  pay  her^.'* 

I  laughed.  *'No,  no,"  I  said;  "let  it 
lie.  Someone  once  suggested  I  should 
let  some  of  the  cottages  as  tea-places  and 
cyclists*  accommodation,  but  I  would 
not  entertain  such  a  proposal.  It  seemed 
to  me  it  would  be  sacrilege.  The  place 
is  historic  now,  and  historic  it  shall 
remain.  Its  loneliness  will  fit  mine,  per- 
haps as  long  as  I  live  ;  it  is  mine,  and 
who  can  love  it  so  well  as  I  ?  '*  1  know, 
as  I  spoke  the  last  sentences,  I  had  some- 
how lost  the  joy  that  had  been  mine  but 
the  moment  before. 

I  looked  at  her ;  I  looked  again,  and 
yet  again.  What  was  the  matter  with 
me  ?  what  was  the  matter  with  her  ? 

Then  I  think  I  forgot  myself,    I  be- 


came the  moorman  again.  My  hand 
stole  hers,  and  held  it,  though  she  tried 
to  withdraw  it.  There  was  a  glisten  like 
dew  on  her  sweeping  dark  lashes.  "  My 
lass,  my  love,  my  sweet  woman,  and  do 
vou  love  this  lonely  heritae^e  of  mine  ?  "  1 
asked.  She  moved  not,  nor  did  she  speak> 
but  something,  I  know  not  what  or  how, 
told  me  she  loved  me,  had  loved  me, 
would  love  me  through  time  for  all,  and 
my  heart  was  glad.  And  we  stood 
thus  by  the  old  quarry  on  the  moor, 
with  none  to  see,  only  the  bright 
stars  overhead  ;  and  the  voices  of  the 
moor  an.l  of  the  wind  fell  on  mv 
ear  like  jubilant  chants,  and  I  felt  the 
evening  was  sacred  and  bared  my  head 
in  reverence.  And  when  I  looked  at  the 
sweet  face  beside  me,  the  dewdrops 
were  glistening  all  over  it.  "  I  have 
always  loved  you,  always  will  love  you, 
my  queen,  my  joy,**  1  murmured.  So 
carried  away  was  I  that  it  seemed  1 
would  never,  could  never,  take  my  fill 
of  her  sweet  lips. 

But  Luna  is  mistress  of  the  upland 
moor,  nor  would  she  wait  longer.  There 
no  shadows  live  but  she  can  search,  and 
she  had  been  good  to  me.  From  out  the 
tiny  cloud  she  peeped,  and  lit  the  land- 
scape around  ;  and  there,  on  the  knoll, 
stood  the  home  of  my  fathers,  my  home, 
alone  and  desolate.  My  eyes  rested  on 
it,  and  my  love  followed  my  glance. 
My  spirits  sank,  and  I  would  have  let  go 
her  hand  had  she  let  me.  She  had  not 
spoken  till  now.  "  I  love  you,*'  she 
whispered,  and  nestled  her  head  against 
me. 

"  And  can  you,  will  you,  trust  me, 
place  your  life  with  me,  your  peace,  your 
joy,  your  sorrows,  share  mine  and  my 
lot  for  ever  ?  "  I    asked. 

"Yes,*'  she  whispered. 

And  as  though  by  a  magic  wand  the 
hve  years  fell  from  us  as  we  walked 
to  her  home,  hand  in  hand,  laughing 
and  talking  and  happy,  and  a  thousand 
years  had  sprung  upon  us,  so  much  it 
seemed  we  felt  we  had  not  felt  before. 

And  the  home  of  my  fathers  is  the 
home  of  my  children  ;  the  rabbits  have 
been  coaxed  back,  but  not  the  trout,  and 
so  my  children  poach  on  the  other  side 
of  the  water,  but  quite  fearlessly. 
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By  HAROLD  HACFARLANE. 

With  Piv;  llluslralh-e  Diaf,'>-<ims  l,y  the  Aulbo< 


AT  periodic  intervals  tlie  metropolis 
enjoys  the  spn-^jition  of  t>«ing 
"  tlireatenptl "  with  jct  another 
of  the  many  American  enterprises  lliat 
are  to  convert  this  rountcy  into  a  second 
edition,  on  a  miniature  scale  of  course, 
of  the  United  States.  The  particular 
threat  that  is  reserved  for  metropolitan 
ronsiimption,  and  is  calculated  to  make 
our  (le^-h  creep,  is  lo  the  efTect  that  nn 
American  syndicate  has  purchased  a  site 
in  Trafalgar  Square  or  llie  Thames 
Kmbankment  and  intends  to  erect  thereon 
a  building  calculated  to  miikc  Nelson's 
Column  look  small  or   lo   have  an    un- 


interrupted view  over  the  Clock  Tower 
at  \Veslniin<;ter  from  a  point  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  up.  WJictlicr  these 
rc])orts  are  circulated  with  a  view  to 
educating  the  Briton  up  to  the  idea  of 
tlic  metropolitan  skyscrajier  it  is  im- 
possible to  say,  hut, 'in  view  of  the  fact 
tliat  the  Loudon  County  Council  has 
stcadfjistly  indicated  in  the  clearest 
manner  possible  tlial  its  aspirations 
do  not  soar  so  high  as  thiity-story 
mansicns,  the  efforts  of  the  circulators 
are  seemingly  doomed  to  be  wasted. 

Although  if)0  feet  from  the  pavement 
is  approxini.-itely  the  maximum  altitude 
to  which  a  metro- 
politan erection  can 
asjiire,  the  contempla- 
tion of  a  London  that 


not,  if  only  from 
oint  of  view  of 
(ling  a  shocking 
iple,  be    unprofit- 
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this  object  that  the, 
accompnnying  dia- 
grams were  prepared, 
it  may  with  truth 
l>e  urged  that  we  ^al- 
ready possess  in  Queen 
Anne's, Mansions  (180 
feet  from  the  pave- 
ment), Hyde  J'ark 
Court  (160  feet),  and 
other  favoured  resi- 
dences, buildings  that 
are  not  exactly  archi- 
tectural dwarfs,  but 
when  it  is  pointed  out 
that  th«  most  exalted 
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mansion  in  Lon- 
don would  not 
reach  half-way 
up  New  York's 
latest  effort  in 
elevated  archi- 
tecture, the  fact 
will  readily  be 
appreciated  tliat 
we  are  far  from 
having  attained 
the  plane  which 
the 
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chitect  has 
reached  tli rough 
the  medium  of 
the  steel  frame. 

In  Whitehall 
Court  and  the 
Hotel  Cecil, 
buildings  that 
average  160  feet 
in  elevation,  the 
Thames  Em- 
bankment pos- 
sesses two  of  the  nearest  approaches  to 
the  skyscraper  that  the  metropolis  can 
point  to,  but  that  they  would  not  make 
a  very  great  show  if  a  hotel  of  the  pro- 
portions of  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  that  is 
214  feet  high,  was  erected  in  their  vicinity 
can  be  gathered  from  our  first  diagram, 
where  the  site  now  occupied  by  the 
Savoy  Hotel  has  been  usurped  by  a 
silhouetted  presentment  of  the  great 
American  caravansera.  'I'o  the  Urjton 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  dwelling  has  an 
altitude  that  is  nothing  short  of  awe- 
inspiring,  but  from  the  New  Yorker's 
point  of  view  the  appearance  of  this  not 
ungraceful  building  is  somewhat  stunted. 
That  this  reproach  cannot  be  applied  to 
the  erection  known  as  [3 — n,  Park  Row, 
can  be  gathered  from  our  second 
diagram,  where  a  building  having  the 
dimensions  of  the  brick  and  steel  "  bean- 
stalk "  has  been  erected  on  the  site  of 
the  building  that  at  present  includes  the 
St.  Stephen's  Club  and  Westminster 
Bridge  station  on  the  Metropolitan 
Railway.  As  the  Clock  Tower  of  the 
Palace  of  Westminster  stands  320  feet 
high  and  the  London  edition  of  the 
Park  Row  "  skyscraper  "  most  effectually 
dwarfs  it,  it  is  apparent  that  the  latter 


is  far  from  wanting  in  inches.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  amazing  building 
boasts  twenty-nine  stories  and  a  height  of 
390  feet ;  a  thousand  offices  are  con- 
tained within  its  walls,  and  when  this 
busy  hive  is  in  working  order  it  is 
occupied  by  4,000  workers,  who  pay 
something  like  £"44,000  annually  in  rent. 
If  erected  on  Westminster  Embankment 
the  foundations  of  the  London  Park  Row 
would  undoubtedly  be  blue  clay,  but  the 
American  architect  of  this  modern  Tower 
of  Babel  before  he  started  to  build  in  New 
York  had  to  prepare  a  site  of  a  little 
greater  stability  than  the  sand  it  covers. 
To  describe  the  elaborate  arrangements 
made  to  prepare  a  suitable  foundation 
would  cccupy  too  great  a  space,  but  it 
may  be  pointed  out  that  the  depth 
thereof,  fifty-four  feet,  is  alone  equal  to 
the  height  of  the  vast  majority  of  London 
houses,  while  in  addition  it  may  be  added 
that  the  4,000  twelve-inch  piles  driven 
into  the  sand  as  far  as  they  would  go, 
though  only  subjected  to  a  strain  of 
seven  tons,  have  a  maximum  bearing 
capacity  of  almost  three  times  that 
amount.  It  is,  by  the  way,  interesting 
to  note  that  Park  Row  possessesover  2,000 
windows  and  a  flagstaff  fifty-seven  feet 
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high,  from  the  summit  of 
which  it  would  be  possible  tor 
a  man  lo  look  over  the  top 
of  the  Great  Pyramid.  Per- 
haps the  mmt  remarkable 
feature  of  this  great  building 
lies  in  the  fart  that  the  weight 
of  the  materials  employed  in 
it,  8,000  tons  of  steel  and 
12,000  tons  of  other  material, 
is  considerably  less  than  the 
proposed  weight  of  either  of 
the  new  Cunarders  that  the 
Government  is  about  to  sub- 
sidise. Its  cost  {£55f>,ooo), 
moreover,  will  compare  very 
favourably  with  that  of  the 
ships  mentioned. 

In  addition  to  the  great  risk 
from  fite  (which  would  not 
only  destroy  the  building 
itself,  but,  by  the  tremendous 
heat  it  emitted,  might  cause 
any     neighbouring     building 


erected  on  the  same  linos  to  buckle  and 
shed  its  veneer  of  stone  frontage  into 
the  streets  below),  an  overwhelming  dis- 
advantage to  the  acclimatisation  of  the 
sky-scraper  in  London  would  be  the  fact 
that  those  monuments  of  historic  interest 
that  were  surrounded  by  "  sky-scrapers  " 
would  almost  entirely  lose  their  familiar  ' 
characteristics.  The  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment cost  something  like /'3, 500,000,  and 
are  to-day  worth  considerably  more,  but 
what  proportion  of  their  value  they 
would  lose  if  a  Park  Row  was  erected  on 
the  other  side  of  Westminster  Bridge  our 
second  diagram  will  at  all  events  give  a 
hint.  In  like  manner  it  will  be  seen  from 
our  third  diagram,  where  Westminster 
Abbey  is  depicted  in  close  proximity  lo 
two  buildings,  of  which  that  to  the  right 
is  draivn  in  proportion  to  the  famous 
St.  Paul  Building  that  graces  (or  other- 
wise) Broadway  and  Ann  Street,  New 
York,  that  that  beautifully  proportioned 
fane  would  at  once  be  robbed  of  the 
dignity  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the 
famous  relic  of  media;val  architecture. 
Lest  it  should  be  imagined  that  the 
height  of  the  building  in  this  diagram 
has  l>een  e.vaggcraled  or  that  of  the 
Abbey  reduced,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that     the    St.    Paul    Building    possesses 
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twenty-six  stories  and  a  lieight  of 
308  feet, or  an  altitude  that  is  eighty-three 
feel  higher  than  the  towers  of  the  Abbey. 
The  appearance  of  the  City  if  it  was 
Americanised  can  be  gathered  from  our 
fourth  diagram,  where  the  facade  of  the 
Royal  Exchange,  which  boasts  a  height 
of  seventy-four  feet,  has  the  appearance  of 
being  the  frontage 
of  a  doll's  house 
whenitiscompa  ed 
with  Ne  V  "i  I 
Com  I  xcl  HoC 
although  the  lat 
building  CI 
liardly  be  ega  led 
as  one  of  I  e  land 
marks  of  Manl  at 
tan,  seeii  g  that  ts 
height,  158  feet 
exceeded  by  nearly 
lifty  other  b  Id  gs 
on  that  i  h  d  In 
the  City  pe  hip 
the  sky  sc  ape 
wouidnot  I  equ  te 
so  appal  ng  1 
elsewliere  fo  il 
though  the  a  ch 
tecture  of     1  e    re 


tarian  in  cliaracter 
than  beautiful.  Hut 
should  the  oft- 
repeated  threat  of 
utilising  the  south- 
western side  of 
Trafalgar  Square  ; 
sky-scrapers  ever  be 
as  will  be  gathered  from  our  fifth  diagram, 
where  the  Fuller  Building,  or  "  flatiron  " 
(to  the  left  of  the  Nelson  Column),  and 
Ihe  Home  Life  Building  from  Hrondway 
have  been  translated  to  the  "  finest  site 
in  Europe,"  will  be  anything  but  gr/teful 
to  the  artistic  sense.  The  "  flatiron '■ 
|asu-«ltitude  that  modestly  stops  short 


at  300  feet,  its  twenty  stories  providing 
four  hundred  offices,  while  the  Home  Life 
erection  brings  its  sphere  of  usefulness  lo 
a  finish  at  an  altitude  of  280  foct  above 
the  pavement  ;  but  there  is,  we  believe, 
no  finality  to  the  height  to  which 
American  engineers  are  prepared  to  raise 


their  moder 


of  Babel, 
years  ago  it  was 
alleged  that  an 
1  g  sh  syndicate, 
entry  ng    the    war 

nto  the  enemy's 
country,  were 
ibout  to  erect  in 
Ne  York  a  fifty 
n  ne  tory  sky  ■ 
b  iper  costing 
;t5  000000,       that 

vould  reach  an 
lit  tude  of  600  feet, 

vh  ch  is  equiva- 
len     to  the  height 

fbt  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral plus  two  hun- 
dred additional 
feet     and  this 

nnouncement  wa^i 

[u  cklv  followed 
b  ne  even  more 
e\    avigant  in  the 

!  ape  of  a  propo- 
on  nade  by  cer- 
tain architects  that 
a  building  i,<x).) 
feet  high  should  b<; 
erected,  a  propobi- 
tion,  it  is,  ]  eriiaps, 


state,  thai  has  not 

been    carried    out. 

In  view  of  the  risks 

;iil>ii(k'ucc',and  the  corroding  of 

work  by  damp,  which    might 

llie  elTcct  of  letting  the  whole  edifice 

be  hop-d. 


t  fion 


:i-st  belie 


ihe    London   County   ( 
lutrly  sel  their  face  agi 
to    •■New    York"-iM- 
mitling    the    ■■sky-scr; 
acclimatised  in  this  m 
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"BY 

A  HAIR'S 

BREADTH." 

By    SPENCER     R.    BLYTH. 


IN  the  wide  onk-panelled  liall  of  Cud- 
leigliManoraman  was  sitting  lie  on; 
a  blazing  log-fice.  He  was  U-aiilii^' 
back  la/ily  against  the  side  of  an  old- 
fashioned  settle,  with  one  leg  icsting  on 
the  crimson  cushion  adorning  the  seat. 
In  apjK-arnnce  he  was  slningly  built, 
aLout  hve-and-lhirty  ;  his  face,  bronzed 
by  wind  and  weather,  was  lit  by  a 
remarkable  pair  of  eyes — keen,  piercing, 
inscrutable  in  expression.  He  wa«  Peter 
Chesterton,  owner  of  Cudleigh  Manor— 
a  man  more  feared  than  liked  through 
the  scattered  hamlet  over  which  he  ruled 
with  the  bygone  despotism  of  a  couniry 
squire.  His  usual  manner,  except  to  a 
Tew  intimates,  washaughtv,  overljearing. 
llehind  this  the  real  Pet.r  Chesterton 
seemed  to  hide  invisible.  .\  justice  <if 
the  peace,  he  was  loud  in  his  denuncia- 
tion of  all  cvil-d-xTs  :  esitfcially  a  gang 
of  smugglers,  supposed  t"  have  a  hidmg- 
place  on  the  near  coast,  came  in  fnr  iiis 
most  bitter  invectives. 

The  other  occupant  of  the  hail,  a  young 
fellow  of  about  seventeen,  was  lounging 
against  the  carved  oak  mantel,  giving  a 
lastcareful  polish  tohis  gun.  The  two  were 
brothers,  though  between  them  existed 
but  little  similarity.  Kric  Chesterton 
had  recently  left  school,  and  was  living 
at  the  Manor  til!  he  could  linallv  decide 
what  course  to  take  in  life.  He  looked 
up  from  his  polishing. 

"  Then  you  really  think,  IVter,  you 
won't  be  able  to  join  us  in  our  attack 
to-night  on  the  smugglers?  I  thought 
your  ankle  had  quite  recovered." 

"Almost,  lad,  till  1  gave  it  a  bit  of  a 
twist  again  this  afternoon.  Sorry,  but 
you'll  have  to  do  without  me  to- 
night." 

"  I'm  forry,  too.    How  1  should  like  to 


if  I 


ari!     I  say,  though,  what  a 

luhl  be  in  my  cap,  old  Peter, 

pull  off  the  haul  without 

laughed  gocd-naturedly. 


The  other  laughe. 

■'  How  have  you 
visor  fixed  matters  up?  When  I  saw 
him  in  Felston  yesterday  I  told  him  1 
should  leave  the  management  tiiis  time 
wholly  to  you  two,  as  I  only  seemed  to 
have  put  iiim  on  the  wrong  scent," 

'•  Wecan't  do  better  than  try  Cudleigh 
Cove,  I  siippose."  Kric's  tone  was  doubt- 
ful. "  tlarman  and  the  coastguards  don't 
th  nk  it  jKJssibIc  to  land  a  cargo  at  any 
other  s]xjt  for  miles.     I  suggested   Ulack 

I'eter  looked  up  sharply. 

■'  Hut,"  added  liric,  "  Harman  scouted 
the  idea,  so  1  dropped  it." 

"  it  is  hnally  settled  for  the  Cove, 
then,"  said  I'eter.  "Harman  told  me 
that  wai  how  he  had  planned  it," 

••  ^'es,  we  left  it  like  that." 

"  What  time  are  you  starting?  " 

"  Harman  said  he  would  be  round  here 
^t  ith  his  men  soon  after  midnight.  I  told 
hiiin  llarnes  to  have  something  ready  to 
cat  and  to  draw  a  llagon  of  cider." 

Jiihn  Itarnes  and  his  wife  were  the  only 
two  servants  the  old  manor  boasted. 

■■  Well,  if  1  were  you,"  said  Peter,  "  I 
shciuld  go  and  have  a  snooze  ;  and,  I  say, 
old  boy.  take  a  care."  He  laid  a  hand 
affectionately  on  his  brother's  arm,  "  You 
are  the  only  kin  I  have.  1  don't  want 
those  t)eggars  sticking  their  knives  into 

ICric  laughed.  "  .\11  right.  Ml  try  and 
keep  a  whole  tkin." 

In  the  grey  of  the  early  morning  the 
little  party  set  out  from  the  Manor, 
Harman  and  Kiic  leading  the  way,  the 
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supervisor's  men  and  one  or  two  sailors 
following. 

"  I  say,  sir,  which  way  are  you  going  ? " 
Harman  stopped  short,  for  Eric  had 
turned  into  a  path  running  straight  to 
the  sea,  at  that  point  but  a  little  distant, 
while  the  Cove  lay  a  mile  in  an  opposite 
direction. 

**  Look  here,'*  said  Eric,  impressively, 
"  I  want  to  change  our  plans.  Tm  pretty 
well  certain  it's  no  use  going  to  the  Cove 
to-night,  and  1  feel  equally  sure  we  should 
pull  off  a  haul  at  Black  Point." 

"  Black  Point !  "  interrupted  Harman, 
impatiently.  "  Why  the  dickens,  sir, 
does  your  mind  run  on  that  place  ?  " 

Eric  dropped  his  voice.  "  I've  done  a 
bit  of  private  detecting  lately;  haven't 
even  mentioned  it  to  my  brother.  I 
wanted  to  keep  it  a  dead  secret  from 
everybody.  I'm  certain  there  has  been 
signalling  from  Black  Point,  and  the 
other  night,  while  I  was  watching,  I  saw 
two  men  come  creeping  over  the  rocks. 
They  were  neither  sailors  nor  coast- 
guards, I'd  swear." 

**  Oh,  well,"  said  Harman, "  that  alters 
the  case  if  it  is  as  you  suppose." 

"  I  bet  you'll  find  it  so  if  you  follow  my 
directions,"  said  Eric,  assuming  that  air 
of  masterly  leadership  that  sat  so  well 
on  Peter  Chesterton,  and  which  the  ad- 
miring younger  brother  copied  on  every' 
possible  occasion. 

**  I'll  own  I'm  about  sick  of  Cudleigh 
Cove  myself,"  muttered  Harman,  "  and 
have  been  racking  my  brains  to  discover 
a  more  likely  place." 

'*  Well,  come  on  then,"  said  Eric,  "  I've 
spotted  it." 

A  little  later  the  attacking  party  had 
secreted  themselves  behind  a  barrier  of 
broken  rock  jutting  out  into  the  sea,  and 
forming  at  that  point  a  natural  head- 
land. 

Suddenly,  '*  What's  that,"  said  Eric, 
"  look,  there  they  are." 

On  the  further  side  of  the  reef  the 
shadowy  form  of  a  man  rose  stealthily 
into  view,  carrying  something  in  his  arms, 
apparently  a  spirit  keg.  In  a  dark  recess 
of  the  cliffs  another  man  lurked,  the 
gleam  of  his.  face  juSt  visible  against 
the  inky  blackness  behind. 

"  Blow  me,"  whispered  the  astonished 


officer,  "  if  they  aren*t  landing  a  cargo 
under  our  very  noses,  from  the  other  side 
of  Black  Point." 

Even  as  he  spoke,  other  cautiously 
moving  figures,  all  weighted  by  some 
mysterious  burden,  crept  noiselessly  out 
of  the  misty  gloom. 

The  first  man  with  the  keg  had  moved 
into  clearer  prominence.  He  was  tall, 
and  in  spite  of  his  load,  carried  himself 
with  a  certain  easy  freedom.  Eric  had 
already  decided  he  was  the  leader  of  the 
party. 

**  Now,"  said  Harman,  in  a  low,  quick 
voice,  "  are  you  ready  ?  "  As  he  spoke, 
he  sprang  forward,  followed  closely  by 
Eric  and  the  others. 

A  confused  babel  of  cries  and  shouts 
broke  the  stillness ;  sharp  flashes  of  fire 
leapt  out  through  the  mist,  the  loud 
crack  of  pistol  shots,  and  then,  sud- 
denly, the  tall  smuggler  flung  up  his 
arms  and  fell  backward.  A  wild  panic 
ensued  among  his  followers.  They  were 
caught  completely  off  guard. 

Eric  had  only  a  confused  recollection 
of  what  occurred  next.  They  were 
moments  of  peril ;  but  all  sense  of  fear 
was  lost  in  the  close,  fiei  ce  hand  to  hand 
struggle.  Then  a  sharp  blow  sent  him 
sprawling  to  the  ground.  After  a  few 
minutes  he  recovered  himself,  and  rose  a 
little  unsteadily  to  his  feet.  He  was  not 
really  hurt.  The  fray  was  over.  Har- 
man was  4ielping  secure  his  prisoners. 
The  striped  shirt  of  one  of  them  was 
torn  into  shreds,  and  the  muscles  stood 
out  like  cords  on  his  great  bare  chest  and 
naked  arms. 

Two  other  forms  with  ghastly  up- 
turned faces  lay  stark  and  motionless  in 
the  white  morning  light.  A  third 
smuggler  was  spluttering  and  cursing  on 
his  back,  while  close  to  the  rock,  where 
he  had  first  fallen,  lay  the  tall  leader  of 
the  party. 

Harman  came  bustling  up  full  of 
importance.  W^ith  self  congratulatory 
tone,  **  We've  done  a  capital  night's 
work,  Mr.  Eric,"  he  said,  "  our  men  have 
escaped  with  hardly  a  scratch,  only  one 
wounded." 

"  Have  we  nabbed  the  lot  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  hope  so,  but  one  of  the  villains 
fought  like  a  demon,  and  I  doubt  he  gave 
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us  the  slip  up  the  cliffs,  but  weVe  nicked 
the  leader  any  way." 

Harman  jerked  his  thumb  in  the 
direction  of  the  man  by  the  rock,  and 
hurried  off  to  give  some  final  orders. 

Moved  by  a  sudden  impulse,  Eric 
went  and  knelt  down  by  the  wounded 
smuggler  for  a  closer  inspection.  He 
loosened  the  rough  shirt  about  the  throat, 
and  put  his  hand  upon  the  man's  heart. 
It  was  stirring  feebly.  At  his  touch,  the 
closed  eyes  slowly  opened  and  looked 
straight  up  into  the  face  bending  over 
him.  As  Eric  Chesterton  met  the  full 
glance  of  those  black,  piercing  eyes,  he  felt 
he  must  suddenly  be  going  mad.  He  had  a 
wild  desire  to  scream  out  and  wake  from 
the  horrible  sense  of  nightmare  that 
encompassed  him.  For  the  man  lying 
before  him,  wounded  and  bloodstained, 
was  Peter  Chesterton,  his  brother. 

*'My  God,  Peter!"  he  gasped,  "is  it 
really  you  ? " 

"  Yes,  Eric,  boy,  and  I'm  about  done  for 
this  time." 

Eric  cast  a  fearful  glance  round.  Har- 
man was  returning. 

"  Keep  your  eyes  shut,  for  heaven's 
sake,"  he  breathed. 

*'  Well,"  said  Harman,  "  how  is  he  ? 
Not  dead,  I  hope ;  for  I'd  far  rather 
capture  the  leader  of  such  a  notorious 
gang  alive." 

Eric  was  still  bending  over  his  brother. 
He  dared  not  trust  his  face,  scarcely  the 
sound  of  his  own  voice.  *'  I— I — 
think  he  will  die,"  he  stammered. 
"The  whole  affair  makes  me  feel  a 
bit  sick." 

"  Aye,  sir,  you're  green  at  this  sort  of 
work.  You  wait  till  you've  had  my 
experience  before  you  can  manage  a  job 
like  we've  had  to-night,  without  turning 
a  hair.  But  we  really  owe  a  good  deal 
to  you  though,"  he  added  patronizingly, 
"  for  putting  us  on  the  right  scent." 

Eric  groaned.  Harman  was  too  much 
elated  by  his  success  to  give  for  the 
present  close  scrutiny  to  the  man  lying 
before  him. 

"  What  are  your  next  plans  ?  "  Eric 
asked,  forcing  himself  after  a  moment's 
silence  to  put  the  question. 

"  Why,-  as  the  Manor  is  right  close,  I  was 
for  making  our  way  there  first,  to  have  a 


word  with  your  brother,  and  ask  him  to 
assist  us  on  to  Felston." 

Eric  was  silent,  his  brain  tortured  by  a 
thousand  wild,  impossible  suggestions. 
The  only  person  to  whom  he  dared  think 
of  turning  was  the  doctor  of  Cudleigh. 
He  had  been  a  life-long  friend  of  the 
family,  and  Eric  knew  that  before  his 
brother  had  apparently  settled  down  to  a 
sober  country  squire,  old  Doctor  March- 
mont  had  helped  him  out  of  many  a  wild 
escapade. 

At  length  he  made  up  his  mind. 
"  Look  here,"  he  said  suddenly,  **  I'm 
going  to  take  a  cut  across  to  the  village 
and  send  a  doctor.  I  shall  be  at  the 
Manor  then  as  soon  as  you." 

The  thought  of  having  his  brother  out 
of  his  sight,  of  leaving  him  alone  with 
Harman,  was  intolerable  to  Eric.  Any 
moment  might  bring  discovery,  but  there 
was  none  to  whom  he  could  trust  his 
dread  message. 

"  Ah,  good  idea,"  said  Harman.  And 
without  a  moment's  longer  dallying  Eric 
turned  and  was  speeding  away. 

CHAPTER    II. 

IT  was  five  o'clock  in  the  cold  light  of 
a  chill  morning,  when  he  stood 
outside  the  doctor's  house.  He  gave 
a  peal  at  the  bell  that  woke  the  slum- 
bering echoes  of  the  silent  dwelling.  A 
casement  above  was  suddenly  opened, 
and  the  head  of  Doctor  Marchmont  envel- 
oped in  a  huge  night  cap  protruded 
sharply  into  view.  "  Who's  there — 
what  do  you  want  ? "  cried  a  somewhat 
querulous  voice. 

"  I'm  Eric  Chesterton,  I  must  speak  to 
you  directly ;  pray,  sir,  be  quick  and 
cDme  down  and  open  the  door." 

The  night  cap  bobbed  back  and  the 
lattice  was  closed.  A  few  minutes  later 
Kiic  heard  the  sound  of  slippered  feet 
crossing  the  hall,  then  a  hand  at  the 
bolt  and  Doctor  Marchmont  appeared 
habited  in  a  long-flowered  dressing 
gown. 

"  Well,  what  is  the  matter  ?  "  he  cried 
half  testily,  "  who's  dead  ?  " 

Eric  staggered  into  the  hall. 

"  We  made  an  attack  on  the  smugglers 
at  Black  Point  early  this  morning — we 
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captured  the  leader — he's  hurt,  wounded 
— and — and,"  Eric's  voice  sank  to  a 
ghastly  whisper — **  it  is  my  brother, 
Peter  Chesterton." 

"  Are  you  mad,  boy — stock  staring 
mad — do  you  know  what  you  are 
saying  ? " 

**  It's  the  awful  truth  ;  Peter  recognised 
me,  he  spoke  for  a  monent.  I  dare  not 
wait  ;  they  are  carrying  him  to  the 
Manor ;  any  moment  he  may  be  dis- 
covered.     Pray    come    as    soon  as    you 


can. 


»i 


Doctor  Marchmont  was  staring  at  him 
in  a  bewildered  fashion.  "  Yes,  yes,"  he 
muttered,  "  I  won't  delay  a  minute,  but 
1  have  to  dress.  Call  old  Jon  is,  and  get 
the  mare  harnessed." 

"  I'd  stop  and  lend  you  a  hand  if  I 
dared,"  said  Eric. 

**  No,  no,  lad,  don't  stay  a  moment 
longer." 

Eric  was  flying  back  the  way  he  had 
come. 

Doctor  Marchm-)nt,  re-entering  the 
house,  kept  muttering  to  himself,  **  Peter 
Chesterton,  the  leader  of  that  notorious 
gang  of  smugglers.  Lord,  who'd  'a' 
believed  it." 

Eric  overtook  the  others  just  outside 
the  gates  of  the  Manor.  Old  John 
Barnes  was  standing  at  the  open  door 
gazing  in  excited  astonishment  at  the 
approaching  cortege.  Harman  called 
enquiries  for  the  master  of  the  house. 
Eric  waited  breathlessly  what  the  answer 
would  be. 

"  He  baint  in,  sir ;  I  reckon  by  this 
time  he's  on  the  road  to  Squire 
Thornton's,  to  look  at  the  Squire's  new 
hunter ;  he  told  me  last  night  he  thought 
he  should  be  off  early  this  morning  and 
have  breakfast  there." 

Eric  breati.ed  again.  His  brother 
had  so  far  arranged  for  a  possible 
absence. 

The  party  then  entered  the  hall,  the 
two  dead  smugglers  having  been  de- 
posited in  an  outhouse.  Eric  gave 
orders  at  once  for  the  preparation  of  a 
meal.  The  wounded  leader  he  insisted 
on  having  carried  into  the  dining  room, 
partly  because  the  room  was  low  and 
gloomy,  lit  only  by  a  deep-set  muUioned 
window,   and    partly    because    he    was 


further  removed  from  curious  and  prying 
eyes.  They  laid  the  sick  man  on  a  sofa 
and  covered  him  lightly  with  a  horse 
rug. 

Harman  left  two  of  his  men  on  guard. 

Eric  forced  a  laugh  as  he  heard  the 
injunctions  given. 

**  Looks  a  bit  unnecessary  to  set  such  a 
watch  over  a  man  dying  or  dead." 

**  He's  an  artful  customer.  According 
to  all  accounts  others  have  nearly  nabbed 
him  before,  and  then  the  wily  devil  has 
slipped  through  their  fingers  like  a 
buttered  eel." 

"  Well,  breakfast  is  ready,  come  along," 
said  Eric  a  little  hurriedly,  for  Harman 
seemed  inclined  to  linger  and  talk.  He 
led  the  way  into  the  hall,  the  officer 
following. 

Eric  tried  hard  to  appear  at  his  ease 
and  enter  into  the  general  hilarity  that 
prevailed. 

Half-way  through  the  meal.  Dr. 
Marchmont  drove  up  in  his  gig.  Eric 
was  thankful  for  the  interruption  of  his 
arrival  and  conducted  him  at  once  to  the 
dining  room. 

'*  Your  two  chaps  can  be  getting  some 
breakfast,  if  you  like,"  he  turned  to  say 
in  an  off-hand  way  to  Harman,  **  while 
Dr.  Marchmont  and  I  are  with  the 
prisoner." 

Harman  called  them  out.  "  1*11  be 
with  you  myself  directly,"  he  said. 

"Not  the  slightest  need  for  you  to 
hurry,"  Eric  answered  with  unfeigned 
sincerity. 

Dr.  Marchmont  had  crossed  to  the 
sofa,  and  was  standing  looking  down 
intern ly  at  the  prostrate  man.  The  face 
was  haggard  and  ghastly  with  smears  of 
blood,  tiie  disguise  perfect,  yet  througli 
it  all  the  doctor  began  to  trace  in  the 
man  before  him  an  unmistakable  resem- 
blance to  Peter  Chesterton.  As  the 
heavy  lids  opened  and  the  dark  eyes 
lifted  to  his  own,  the  recognition  was 
complete. 

Eric  had  remained  a  moment  listening 
at  the  door,  but  the  clatter  of  knives  and 
forks  continuing,  he  crossed  quickly  to 
the  sofa.  Dr.  Marchmont  was  making  a 
swift  medical  examination.  There  was 
a  ragged  bullet  wound  in  the  shoulder, 
and  a  nasty  gash  on  the  head. 
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"Is  he  dangerously  wounded,  do  you 
think/*  asked  Eric  anxiously. 

"I  hope  not,  but  it  is  impossible  quite 
to  say." 

"  How  can  we  save  him,"  Eric  cried 
feverishly. 

"  Hush,  you  are  speaking  too  loud." 
The  doctor  bent  over  Peter  Chesterton. 
*'  Keep  your  eyes  shut,  for  mercy's  sake, 
man,"  he  whispered. 

The  door  opened  and  Harman  entered. 
He  looked  a  little  curiously  at  the  group. 
A  sudden  fear  seized  Eric  lest  his  hastily 
uttered  speech  should  have  been  over- 
heard. As  Harman  spoke  he  felt  re- 
assured. 

'*  Well,  doctor,  how.  is  your  illustrious 
patient  going  on."  The  tone  was  light 
and  bantering. 

"  Very  seriously  wounded,  I  should  say, 
without  a  doubt." 
Harman's  face  fell. 

*'I  wanted  to  take  him  along  with 
the  others  to  Felston  and  get  him  safe 
under  lock  and  key." 

**  If  you  do,"  said  the  doctor  dryly, 
"  I  fear  your  lock  and  key  won't  be 
wanted  ;  he  would  most  probably  die  on 
the  road." 

Harman  stood  staring  down  with  ill- 
concealed  annoyance.  "  Well,  of  course, 
if  you  say  that,  I  suppose  he  must  bide 
here  for  a  bit.  I  shall  leave  my  two  men 
with  him,  not  that  I  have  the  slightest 
fear  of  his  escaping  this  time.  He  looks 
nearly  dead  already,  but  I  should  have 
liked  to  take  the  whole  lot  with  me,  into 
Felston,  especially  if  this  chap  had  been 
alive  and  kicking." 

Harman's  gaze  was  fixed  now  intently 
on  the  wounded  man,  a  puzzled  expres- 
sion growing  on  his  face. 

"  Seems  as  if  this  fellow  reminds  me 
of  someone  I  can't  quite  recall  ;  if  he'd 
open  his  eyes  or  speak,  I  feel  just  as  if  I 
should  recognise  him." 

Eric's  heart  was  thumping  like  a  sledge 
hammer. 

"  Humph,"  grow^led  the  old  doctor, 
"to  me  he  looks  just  like  an  ordinary 
smuggler,  of  the  usual  villainous  type." 

"  He  looks  bad  enough,  poor  chap, 
ril  own." 

Harman's  brows  were  still  closely 
knit. 
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If  this  continued,  Eric  felt  he  would 
go  mad.  In  desperation  he  drew  out  his 
watch.  "  I  say,  Mr.  Harman,  time  is 
slipping  away." 

"  Ah,  you're  right,  I  mustn't  stand 
talking  now.  If  your  brother  could  have 
been  back  before  I  started,  I  should  have 
liked  a  word  with  him,  but  if  you  can 
help  us  with  a  lift  en  the  road,  I'll  get 
the  other  prisoners  over  to  Felston,  then 
return  and  see  what  can  be  done 
here." 

Eric  readily  promised  compliance. 

Harman  called  in  his  two  men.  He 
gave  them  strict  injunctions  relating  to 
the  prisoner. 

"  You  can't  be  too  particular  in  giving 
orders,"  he  said,  with  a  w'ink  to  the 
doctor  as  they  were  crossing  the  hall. 
"  Not  but  what  I'd  leave  him  just  as  safe 
along  with  you  or  Mr.  Eric,  if  I  wanted 
those  two  men  with  me." 

The  doctor  and  Eric  stood  by  the  open 
hall  door  and  watched  the  party  move 
slowly  away. 

"I  leave  the  prisoner  in  safe  hands 
with  four  to  guard  him,"  laughed  back 
Harman.  "  Mind  and  have  him  fit  for 
travelling,  doctor,  w^hen  I  return." 

CHAPTER    III. 

THE   moment    they  were   alone    Eric 
turned  to  his  companion. 

"  Oh,  Dr.  Marchmont,  what  can 
we  do  ?  How  is  it  possible  to  rescue 
him?" 

The  doctor  shook  his  head.  "  Tve 
been  cudgelling  my  brains  to  find  an 
answer  to  that  question,  lad,  ever  since  1 
arrived." 

*'  x\t  any  rate,"  broke  in  Eric  quickly, 
'  I  must  have  a  word  with  Peter.  I 
believe  he  could  speak  if  he  dared. 
Surely  you  have  something  with  you 
you  can  drug  those  two  chaps  with,  if  I 
send  them  in  a  drink  of  cider." 

"Yes,  I  can  manage  that  part  of  the 
matter." 

Eric  entered  the  dining  room.  "  I  say," 
he  spoke  with  as  easy  a  manner  as  he  could 
assume.  "  Slow  work  keeping  watch 
over  a  man  who  can't  move  a  limb.  My 
brother  has  some  very  good  cider  on  tap. 
I'll  send  you  in  a  jug." 

'ft. 
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*' Thank  you,  sir."  The  men  rose  to 
their  feet  with  a  salute. 

Eric  went  out  to  give  the  order.  A 
little  later  the  room  was  filled  with 
the  peaceful  snoring  of  the  two  men. 
Eric  knelt  down  by  the  side  of  the  sofa 
and  touched  the  apparently  unconscious 
form. 

"  Peter,  Peter,  old  man,"  he  whispered, 
"  open  your  eyes  and  speak,  you're  safe 
for  a  bit.  Harman  is  off  to  Felston,  the 
two  chaps  he  left  are  drugged." 

Peter  Chesterton  opened  his  eyes 
languidly  and  looked  up  at  the  anxious 
face  bending  over  him.  "  I  never  shot 
once,  Eric,  old  boy,  I  was  afraid  of 
hitting  you." 

Eric  groaned.  "Oh,  if  I  had  only 
known,  only  guessed,  Peter ;  why  did  you 
never  tell  me  ?  We  would  have  gone  and 
stuck  all  night  at  Cudleigh  Cove." 

Peter  shook  his  head.  "  I  know  that, 
lad,  but  I  can't  talk  now,"  he  said 
wearily,  '*  I'm  all  tired.  I  have  been 
fighting  hard  not  to  lose  consciousness." 

"  N6,  no,  don't  bother,"  Eric  interposed 
eagerly.  "Rest  a  bit  longer,  then  you 
must  escape ;  we  must  help  you  get  off 
somehow  before  Harman  can  return." 

"  That's  no  go,  lad,  this  time,"  the 
other  responded  sadly.  "  My  escape 
could  only  incriminate  you  and  the 
doctor.  I  don't  believe  I  could  crawl 
away,  much  less  be  supposed  to  fight  a 
passage  through  four  men  left  in  charge." 
For  a  moment  there  was  a  dead  silence, 
perplexity  and  consternation  had  fallen 
on  the  little  group. 

When  Peter  spoke  again  his  voice  had 
grown  very  bitter. 

"I'd  give  worlds  not  to  bring  this 
shame  on  you,  Eric,  boy,  and  on  the  old 
name.  I  never  thought  of  it  like  this 
before.  As  for  me,  well,  I  suppose  I 
shall  deserve  all  I  get." 

"  You  will,"  interposed  Dr.  Marchmont 
hotly.  "  However  could  you  do  so  mad, 
so  dare-devil  a  thing." 

"  Don't  kick  a  man  when  he  is  down, 
doctor." 

"  No,  no,  I  am  sorry,"  replied  the  old 
man.  "  Think  no  more  of  what  I  said. 
But  how  it  is  all  to  end  I  cannot  see." 

"  There  is  only  one  end  for  me,"  said 
Peter  in  a  low  voice, 


They  did  not  answer.  "But  before 
that  happens,"  he  continued  feebly,  "  I 
want  a  word,  if  possible,  with  Dick 
Dangerfield.  There  are  one  or  two 
things  I  must  tell  him,  and  I'd  like  a 
grip  of  the  hand  for  old  times'  sake." 

"  But  who  is  he  ?  where  is  he  to  be 
found  ?  " 

The  sick  man  had  sunk  back  with 
closed  eyes.  Dr.  Marchmont  administered 
a  slight  cordial. 

**  He  is  in  the  secret  passage  running 
from  here  to  Black  Point,"  Peter  mur- 
mured faintly. 

"Secret  passage  from  here  to  Black 
Point,"  repeated  Eric,  afraid  his  brother's 
mind  was  wandering. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Peter.  "  He  was  not 
taken  with  the  others,  and  would  have 
been  sure  to  make  his  way  there ;  that  is 
where  he  is  now  hiding.' 

"  But  where  is  it  ?  "  said  Eric,  for  the 
time  was  flying. 

"  You  know  the  two  trap-doors  on  the 
floor  of  the  cellar  leading  to  the  wine 
vaults  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  know,  the  special  wine  is  stored 
there." 

"  Only  in  one,  the  other  opens  into  a 
passage  leading  straight  from  here  to 
Black  Point." 

Peter  fumbled  in  his  pocket,  and  with 
shaking  hand  drew  out  a  key.  Eric  took 
it,  and,  without  another  word,  hurried  on 
his  quest. 

He  found  the  passage  as  Peter  had 
described.  It  was  wide  and  open,  and, 
with  the  light  of  a  lantern,  he  could 
traverse  it  without  difficulty.  Further  on 
it  merged  into  a  large  cave.  As  Eric's 
astonished  eyes  took  in  the  details  he  saw 
it  was  stored  with  contraband  goods  of 
various  and  costly  descriptions.  There 
was  no  doubt  this  was  the  smugglers' 
secret  hiding  place  which  had  so  long 
defied  detection. 

The  next  moment,  suddenly  from  out 
the  gloom,  a  man  sprang  up  with  an 
oath.     "  Another  step  and  I  fire." 

"  I  am  Peter  Chesterton's  brother," 
Eric  cried  breathlessly,  "he  sent  me  for 
you  ;  he  is  lying  wounded  at  the  Manor." 

The  man  dropped  his  uplifted  hand, 
and  Eric  explained  the  situation  more 
fully.      As  he    finished    the    two   were 
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already  speeding  towards  the  house.  At 
the  door  of  the  cellar  Eric  paused  a 
moment  to  peer  cautiously  out.  The 
sound  of  John  Harnes*  voice  came  plainly 
from  tiie  kitchen,  discussing  loudly  witli 
his  wife  the  affair  of  the  morning. 

Kric  emerged,  and,  beckoning  to  his 
companion,  hastily  led  the  way  to  the 
dining-room. 

The  two  custodians  were  still  gently 
snoring.  Peter  Chesterton  turned  feebly 
at  the  sound  of  approaching  steps  and 
tried  to  raise  himself.  Dr.  Marchmont 
lifted  him  into  a  half  sitting  posture. 

"  Well,  old  captain,  you  are  down  on 
your  luck." 

Dick  Dangertield  was  bending  over 
the  sofa ;  his  harsh  voice  had  grown 
strange  ly  subdued. 

"  Vcs,  it's  all  up  with  me  tiiis  time, 
but  1  wanted  a  word  with  vou,  and  a 
grip  of  your  hand  before  the  end." 

"  I'md,"  cried  the  other,  "  do  you  bet 
I'm  going  to  let  it  end  like  this  ?  Not  if  I 
know  it."  A  sudden  wild  hope  like  wine 
coursed  through  Eric's  veins. 

*'  Lord,  you're  splendid  at  getting  others 
out  of  a  tight  hole.  Captain,  but  you're 
no  more  good  than  a  babe  unborn  to  get 
yourself  out  of  one."  He  stood  knitting 
his  brows  in  a  close  frown  evidently 
thinking  hard.  "  I  have  it,"  he  cried 
suddenly,  "  we  must  carry  you  back  to 
the  cave,  and  1  must  take  your  place, 
there  isn't  so  much  difference  between  us 
save  for  the  eyes,  and  I'll  warrant  you 
haven't  been  staring  that  fellow  Harman 
in  the  face  all  this  time." 

Peter  shook  his  head.  *'  It's  too  nmch 
of  a  risk  to  run,"  but  his  tone  failed  to 
carrv  conviction  even  to  himself. 

**  Oh,  its  risky,  I'll  own,  but  in  this 
dark  hole  of  a  room  it's  worth  trying 
iuiyhow." 

'*  But,  my  dear  sir,"  interposed  the 
doctor,  **  do  you  really  intend  then  to 
give  yourself  up  to  justice  in  the  place 
of  Peter  Chesterton." 

"  Don't  vou  fancv  it,"  cried  the  other 
with  a  burst  of  laughter,  as  if  he 
regard(?d  the  whole  idea  as  a  huge  joke. 

"  Hush,  pray  be  quiet."  Dr.  March- 
mont held  up  a  warning  forefmger  in  the 
direction  of  the  slumbering  figures  on  the 
window  bcat. 


**  Don't  you  fancy  it,"  rej^eated  Danger- 
field,  in  lower  accents.  "  Til  wait  till 
Master  Supervisor  returns ;  all  shall  be 
done  smooth  and  above  board.  Then  we'll 
pull  off  the  most  astonishing  escape  you 
have  ever  seen  in  your  life."  He  silenced 
further  remonstrance  by  gathering  up 
Peter  in  his  arms  as  he  spoke,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  Eric  they  bore  the  sick 
man  across  the  hall  to  the  wine  vault. 

The  transit  was  difilcult,  but  in  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time  Eric  and 
Dangerfield  had  returned.  The  latter, 
however,  had  barely  time  to  take  his 
place  on  the  sofa  enveloped  in  the  heavy 
folds  of  the  horse-rug,  the  doctor  having 
adroitly  placed  a  bandage  over  his  face 
and  head,  before  the  two  men  showed 
unmistakable  signs  of  reviving  conscious- 
ness. This  Dr.  Marchmont  accelerated  by 
opening  one  of  the  lattice  windows. 

As  the  keen  salt  air  swept  into  the 
room  their  recovery  became  speedily 
complete. 

A  little  later,  Harman  came  driving 
up  to  the  Manor.  He  found  Dr.  March- 
mont and  Eric  waiting  on  the  steps  to 
meet  him. 

"  Well,  doctor,"  he  cried  jocularly, 
springing  out  and  throwing  the  reins  to 
a  groom,"  '*  how  is  our  patient  ?  Safe 
and  well  I  hope." 

•*  Safe  enough,  1  believe,  without 
doubt,"  answered  the  doctor  grimly  ; 
"as  for  the  state  of  his  health,  on  that 
point  I  cannot  answer ;  there  was  no 
imj)rovement  when  I  saw  him  a  little 
while  back." 

The  three  went  into  the  dining-room, 
Harman  leading  the  way  with  an  air  of 
exaggerated  importance.  It  was  obvious 
he  had  been  refreshing  his  inner  man 
while  at  Felston.  The  two  following 
behind  felt  the  moment  fraught  with 
.  keen  tension. 

Harman  glanced  sharply  at  his  men. 

"  Prisoner  been  quiet  ?  " 

"  We  haint  seen  him  move  an  inch 
since  you   left,"  was  the  reply. 

Harman  turned  to  the  sofa,  "  Looks 
better,  I  think,"  he  commented,  "couldn't 
you  give  him  something  to  pull  him  out 
of  that  stupor,  doctor." 

"  I  have  administered  a  cordial  once," 
replied  the  doctor  cautiously. 
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"I  should  have  liked  to  see  a  little 
more  life  in  him  before  Mr.  Peter 
Chesterton  returns  anyhow.  I  say  though, 
what  a  powerful  chap  he  is." 

Harman  was  surveying  the  recumbent 
figure  with  a  glance  so  critical,  that  a 
sudden  fear  gripped  both  Dr.  Marchmont 
and  Eric  as  to  what  his  next  words 
might  be.  Their  suspense  was  short. 
An  instant  later,  without  the  slightest 
warning,  the  apparently  senseless  smug- 
gler sprang  to  his  feet,  and  with  a  ringing 
shout  he  dealt  Harman  a  blow  full  in  the 
chest  which  sent  him  reeling  backwards. 

**  Shamming,"  spluttered  the  astonished 
officer.  He  struck  out  wildly  to  save  him- 
self from  falling,  and  in  so  doing  caught 
at  the  black  coated  figure  of  Dr.  March- 
mont. The  old  gentleman  staggered, 
and  as  though  to  preserve  his  own 
footing  threw  his  arms  round  Harman, 
causing  him  thus  to  wholly  lose  his 
balance,  and  they  both  went  over  with 
a  crash  to  the  floor,  the  doctor  uppermost. 

The  two  men  stood  staring  in  open- 
mouthed  stupefaction,  their  senses  still 
heavy  from  the  effects  of  the  drug,  and 
before  they  could  do  anything  to  pre- 
vent, their  prisoner  had  leaped  clean  past 
them,  and  was  racing  through  the  hall. 

"  Get  off,  get  off,"  roared  Harman  to 
Dr.  Marchmont,  "  can't  you  see  you 
are  keeping  me  down." 

"  All  right,"  grunted  the  doctor,  *•  but 
Fm  not  used  to  this  sort  of  tumbling 
about." 

Harman  was  on  his  feet.  *' After  him, 
men,"  he  shouted,  "after  him." 

At  the  door  they  encountered  John 
Barnes  rushing  in  to  warn  them  of  the 
escape.  A  most  unseemlyscene  took  place. 

"  Stop  your  spluttering,  old  fool,"  cried 
Harman,  and  catching  John  by  the  collar 
he  sent  him  faiily  spinning  across  the  hall. 

The  smuggler,  however,  had  made 
splendid  use  of  his  few  minutes'  start; 
they  saw  him  bounding  away  in  the 
direction  of  Black  Point.  Harman  sent 
two  shots  after  the  flying  figure,  but 
either  through  the  distance  or  his  own 
excitement,  his  aim  failed.  A  mad  chase 
ensued.  Far  ahead  Dick  Dangerfield  ;  in 
hot  pursuit  Harman  and  Eric,  close 
behind  the  two  men,  while  pufBng  and 
blowing    in    the    rear   came    old    Dr. 


Marchmont,  hatless,  with  flying  coat-tails 
and  grey  hair  streaming  to  the  wind.     By 
his  side  ran  John  Barnes  flourishing  a 
large  breakfast  knife  in  his  hand. 

At  the  open  door  of  the  Manor, attracted 
thither  by  the  fray,  stood  old  Mrs.  Barnes, 
emitting  at  intervals  piercing  screams  of 
"  Murder — thieves — murder  !  " 

Arriving  at  Black  Point  all  was  solitary 
desolation,  only  bare  rocks  and  grey 
tumbling  sea  over  which  some  white 
gulls  took  disconsolate  flight. 

After  long  and  fruitless  effort  the 
search  was  abandoned,  and  a  disheartened 
little  party  trailed  homeward.  The 
chagrin  of  the  supervisor  can  be  more 
easily  imagined  than  described,  for  he  had 
spread  the  news  of  his  capture  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  Felston. 

"  I  wouldn't  have  had  such  a  thing 
happen,"  he  kept  muttering,  "  no,  not 
for  untold  gold." 

*'  Well,  take  my  advice,"  said  Dr. 
Marchmont,  "and  that  is,  the  less  we 
say  about  this  affair  the  better." 

"  All  very  well  for  you,"  growled 
Harman,  "  your  reputation  won't  suffer." 

"  Medically,  mine  is  just  as  much  at 
stake  at  yours  is  officially." 

"No,  it  isn't,"  Harman  interrupted 
rudely ;  "  doctors  are  admitted  to  be 
fools." 

Knowing  all  the  incidents  of  the  case, 
and  the  perturbed  state  of  the  super- 
visor's mind,  the  old  doctor  wiseJv 
forebore  further  speech. 

Little  remains  to  tell.  Just  before  their 
trial  the  two  smugglers  were  mysteriously 
rescued  from  the  county  gaol  in  Felston. 

Peter  Chesterton  was  reported  to  be 
lying  ill  at  the  Manor.  It  appeared  he 
had  never  reached  Squire  Thornton's 
after  all ;  apparently  he  had  gone  by  way 
of  Cudleigh  Cove,  thinking  in  all  pro- 
bability he  m'ight  see  something  of  the 
attacking  party  on  their  return  journey. 
In  the  uncertain  light,  rumour  said,  he 
stumbled  and  fell  on  the  rock-bound  shore, 
as  he  had  a  nasty  bruise  on  his  head. 

Smuggling,  however,  became  a  thing 
of  the  past  round  Cudleigh.  The  leader 
of  the  gang,  realising  his  escape  had 
been  by  a  hair's  breadth,  thought  it 
wisest  not  to  venture  his  head  again  into 
the  noose. 


MINOR    MISERIES. 


Panama  has  an  army,  but  only  half  of 
it  is  standing.  The  other  three  soldiers 
are  permitted  to  sit  down. 


*'  And  she  said  there  was  worse  to  tell, 
but  she  wouldn't  say  what  it  was.**  "  Oh, 
I  don*t  believe  there  could  be  anything 
worse — if  she  wouldn't  tell  it." 


Mabel  :  '*  Did  Glndvs  have  a  fashion- 
able  wedding  ?  " 

Maude:  ''Very.  Why  her  wedding 
dress  was  nearly  torn  off  before  she  got 
inside  the  church." 


"  I  HAVE  looked  over  the  whole  field," 
said  the  young  author,  '  and  the  only 
thing  that  pays  is  a  good  novel." 
"  Wrong  again,"  said  the  philosopher. 
"  What  pays  better  ?  "  said  the  author. 
"  A  bad  novel,"  said  the  philosopher. 


*'  And  when  you  have  got  the  number 
of  hours  in  a  workinf^r  dav  down  to  the 
minimum,  what  then  ?  "  asked  tiie  manu- 
facturer. '*  Oh,  then  we'll  go  in  for  a 
thirty-minute  hour,"  remarked  the  walk- 
ing  delegate. 


"  Didn't  you  say  there  were  accidentals 
in  that  music  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Cumrox. 
*'  A  great  many,"  answered  his  daughter, 
who  has  musical  ambitions.  *'  Well,  it's 
a  great  comfort  to  know  that  you  were 
not  doing  it  all  on  purpose." 


"  No,"  he  said,  "  I'm  not  sure  whether 
my  wife's  Christmas  gift  to  me  was 
meant  to  please  me  or  to  humble  my 
pride."  "  What  did  she  give  you  ? " 
asked  the  friend.  "  She  had  a  crayon 
portrait  of  me  made  by  an  amateur 
artist." 


Walter  Scott  liked  to  tell  the  story 
of  his  meeting  an  Irish  beggar  in  the 
street  who  importuned  him  for  a  six- 
pence. Not  having  one,  Scott  gave  him 
a  shilling,  adding  with  a  laugh,  "  Now, 
remember,  you  owe  me  sixpence."  "  Och, 
sure  enough,"  said  the  beggar,  **and 
God  grant  you  may  live  till  I  pay 
vou." 


Van  Antler  (entertaining  Witherby 
at  his  country  home)  :  *'  Now,  old  man, 
if  you  should  happen  to  want  anything 
in  the  night,  just  touch  tliis  bell.*' 
Witherby  :  **  Never.  I  know  how  hard 
it  is  to  keep  serv^ants  in  the  country. 
Catch  me  touching  that  bell."  Van 
Antler :  "  But  1  assure  you,  you  are 
perfectly  safe.     The  bell  doesn't  work." 


PiiYSicLVN  :  *' Your  ailment  lies  in  the 
larynx,  thorax  and  epiglottis."  Hooligan : 
"  Indade  ?  An'  me  afther  thinkin'  th' 
trouble  was  in  me  throat." 


Teacher  :  "  Johnny,  what  would  you 
do  if  another  boy  called  you  a  story- 
teller ? "  Johnny  (age  six)  :  *'  To  my 
face  ?  "  Teacher  :  *'  Yes."  Johnny  : 
**  About  how  big  a  boy  ?  " 


Tommy:  "You  know  that  great  big 
piece  of  cake  in  the  pantry,  mamma  ? " 
Mamma  :  "  Yes,  dear  ;  what  about  it  ?  " 
Tommy  :  "  Didn't  you  say  it  would  make 
me  sick  if  I  ate  it  ?  "  Mamma  :  "  Yes." 
Tommy  :  "  Well,  it  didn't." 


GooD.MAN  :  "  Do  you  ever  think  of  the 
good  old  saying,  that  *  it's  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive  ? '  "  Pugsley  : 
**  Yes,  when  I've  got  the  boxin'  gloves 
on  I  do." 


Fond  Mother:  **  My  darling,  it  is  bed  How    he    is    known. — Wife  :  **  Before 

time.     All  the  little  chickens  have  gone  marriage  a  man  is  known  by  the  com- 

to    bed."      Little    Philosopher:     "Yes,  pany  he  keeps."   Husband  :**  And  after?" 

mamma,  and  so  has  the  old  hen."  Wife  :  "  By  the  clothes  his  wife  wears." 
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ARE    YOU    LOOKING    FOR    THIS? 


A  NEW  GAME  is  always  welcomc  as  the 
days    close  in  and  winter   comes   near. 
But  I  have  often  wondered  whether  the 
youngsters  (for  whom  most  of  these  novel 
card  games  seem  intended)  do  not  secretly 
resent  being  enticed  into  those  in  which 
instruction  is  thinly  disguised  under  the 
glamour  of  pure  recreation.     One  cannot 
blame  them  if  they  do.    It  must  be  rather 
trying  to  be  invited  by  one's  elders,  with 
a  great  show  of  entertainment,  to  "  play 
a  game  "  and  then  find  the  "  game  "  little 
more  than  a  lesson  in  history  or  litera- 
ture, or    some    other   branch    of   school 
work.     However,  no  such  objection  can 
be  taken  to  a  new  card  game  which  goes 
by  the  name  of  "  Quit,"  and  is  published 
by  Messrs.   Parker  Brothers,  of   Lovell's 
Court,  E.G.     "  Quit  "  is  just  a  social  and 
entertaining  game  and  nothing  more.  No 
boy  or  girl  need  shy  at  it  as  an  ogre 
disguised  in  a  grinning   mask*  and   no 
adult  need  fear  to  tackle  it  lest  it  sud- 
denly expose  his  ignoraijce  on  a  subject 
on  which  he  ought  to  be  well  informed. 
"  Quit "  is  played  with  a  pack  of  special 
cards,  ingeniously  devised  to  entertain  a 
party  of  three  to  six  players.     The  rules 
are  within  the  capacity  of  any  intelligent 
person,  and  yet   there    is  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  judgment  and  skill.     It  seems 
to  be  just  the  game  for  a  mixed  party 
of   adults  and  bright  children,    a   game 
and  not  a  task,  lively  and  amusing. 

Fountain  Pens  have,  like  a  good 
many  other  useful  and  desirable  things, 
been  the  occasion,  I  am  afraid,  of  language 
not  prescribed  by  books  on  etiquette  as 
proper  for  the  drawing-room  or  general 
society  anywhere.  But  when  the  language 
of  hyperbola  is  indulged  in  because  a 
fountain  pen  fails  one,  the  mischance  can 
usually  be  put  down  to  one  of  two  causes 
— a  "  cheap  and  nasty  "  make  of  pen  or 
the  owner  pays  his  pen  the  compliment 
of  expecting  it  to  turn  out  a  miracle — to 
never  wear  out  and  never  need  replenish- 
ing, just  as  a  cyclist  whose  tyres  have 
borne  him  a  thousand  miles  or  more 
without  once  failing  him  gets  to  expect- 
ing   absolute    infallibility,    and    waxes 


absurdly  indignant  when  at  last  they 
betray  kinship  with  mortal  things.  But 
I  do  not  believe  anv  one  who  has  used 
one  of  Messrs.  Mabie,  Todd  &  Bard's 
"  Swan  "  pens  ever  had  good  cause  to  be 
out  of  humour  with  its  action  or  its 
durability.  The  only  secret  about  a 
satisfactory  fountain  pen — as  about  any 
other  article  of  human  make  indeed — is 
good  quality.  A  good  thing  justifies  its 
cost  over  and  over  again,  both  in  doing 
good  work  and  keeping  the  user  in  good 
temper.  The  head  Oifice  of  the  "  Swan  " 
Pen  is  at  79  and  80,  High  Holborn,  W.G., 
and  an  application  there  will  place  in 
any  one's  hand  a  catalogue  from  which 
every  conceivable  requirement  in  fountain 
pens  can  be  provided  for. 

Hobbies  is  a  term  of  almost  infinite 
import,  for  nearly  every  individual  of  us 
has  an  inclination,  more  or  less  strong,  to 
some  occupation  of  hand,  eye  and  brain 
lying  outside,  and  usually  quite  distinct 
from,  the  main  current  of  our  active 
lives.  Of  the  diversities  of  these  human 
"hobbies"  one  gets  a  pretty  impressive 
notion  from  such  a  publication  as  the 
annual  catalogue  of  Hobbies,  Limited, 
of  Dereham,  and  12,  Paternoster  Square, 
London,  E.G.,  and  many  other  branch 
addresses.  Here  is  a  company  existing 
especially  to  minister  to  the  hobbies  of 
mankind  and  womankind.  It  supplies 
the  tools  and  materials  of  an  immense 
number  of  minor  industries,  home  occu- 
pations, useful  relaxations  for  otherwise 
idle  hours,  employments  that  distract 
and  occupy  the  mind  and  energies  and 
result  in  things  of  beauty  and  interest. 
Fret  cutting,  wood  carving,  bent  iron 
work,  poker  work,  picture  framing,  turn- 
ing, repousse  work,  marqueterie,  photo- 
graphy, gardening,  &c.,  &c.  A  specialty 
of  this  season  is  a  set  of  working  designs 
for  the  construction  of  a  model  of  the 
Nelson  Monument  in  Trafalgar  Square, 
a  model  45  inches  high  by  22  inches  base. 
Another  feature  of  this  catalogue  is  the 
fine  series  of  fretwork  designs.  For  the 
home  worker  "  Hobbies  '*  1906  Gatalogue 
(price  6(i.)  must  be  a  treasure. 
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THE    LIFE   STORY   OF   FATHER 

CHRISTMAS. 


By  SARAH   A.   TOOLEY. 


'*01d  years  have  been  — new  years  have  been— 
and  fleeted  fast  away, 
Since  first  brave  '  Father  Christmas '  came  and 
caroll'd  at  the  door  ; 
He  always  found  a  cheerful  cup   and  a  jesting 
word  to  say, 
And  a  thousand  fervent  wishes — he  deserves  a 
thousand  more." 

THE  jovial  old  gentleman  who  has  so 
long  been  the  presiding  deity  of 
the  Yuletide  has  a  life  story 
which  divides  itself  into  many  chapters 
descriptive  of  the  ideas  peculiar  to 
succeeding  ages.  Still,  whether  it  be  in 
the  mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome,  in  the 
Dniidical  observances  of  our  Saxon  fore- 
fathers, or  associated  with  the  pagan 
rites  of  the  hardy  Norsemen,  the  presid- 
iiig  genius  of  the  mid-winter  festival  is 
invariably  a  god  of  plenty.  He  comes 
to  replenish  the  earth  and  bring  gifts  to 
men.  St.  Nicholas  descending  the 
chimney  to  put  gifts  in  the  children's 
shoes,  Santa  Ciaus  filling  the  waiting 
stockings  with  toys,  and  old  Father 
Christmas  bringing  good  cheer  and 
merriment    in    his    train    are    all    the 
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embodiment  of  one  idea,  which  had 
its  root  in  the  Roman  worship  of 
vSatum,  and  the  Greek  festival  of 
Kronia. 

In  December  the  Romans  feasted  in 
honour  of  Saturn,  the  banished  son  of 
Coelus  and  Gaia,  who  fled  from  heaven 
to  bring  happiness  and  tranquillity 
to  earth  and  inaugurated  the  Golden 
Age.  The  representation  of  Saturn  as 
a  hoary  man  bent  with  age,  holding 
a  scythe  in  his  right  hand,  was  the 
early  prototype  of  our  hale  old  Father 
Christmas  garnering  the  store  of  good 
things  for  the  Yuletide  feast.  But 
around  the  beneficent  personality  of 
Saturn  gathered  a  worship  which  was 
distinguished  by  unrestrained  license 
and  merriment  until  Saturnalia  became 
synonymous  with  scandalous  orgies. 
In  like  manner  the  Greeks  feasted 
Kronos  in  the  drear  December  days 
in  hopeful  anticipation  of  a  rejuvenated 
earth. 

At  the  winter  solstice  too,  the  Pagan 
Briton   worshipped    under    the  oak  tree 
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and  cut  the  sacred  mistletoe,  and  the 
hardy  Saxon  feasted  in  honour  of  Woden 
and  Thor  if  liaply  (hose  mighty  gods 
would  deign  to  warm  and  replenish  the 
earth.  'I'he  Saxons  called  the  mid- 
winter feast  "  Mother  Night,"  or  "  Yule," 
the  time  of  revelry  and  rejoicing.  The 
Teutonic  races  also  cherished  the  Yule- 


Canterbury,  bearing  aloft  the  Cross  of 
Christianity,  he  was  charged  by  Pope 
Gregory  not  to  arbitrarily  deal  with  the 
Pagan  Saxon  festivals,  but  rather  to 
convert  such  celebrations  into  a  form  of 
worship  consistent  with  the  new  religion 
which  he  came  to  preach.  On  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  after 


CHRISTMAS. 

■'  I'alher  Christmas" 
an  Old  I'rim. 


tide  fe.ist  when  Freycr  or  Fro,  llie 
sun -god,  awoke  and  lij,'!it(.'d  u])  his  wheel 
oiue  mure  to  fructify  the  earth.  It  was  a 
l)o;ir  which  drew  Freyer's  ship,  the 
Skidbladuir,  and  lighted  'the  dark  places 
with  liis  golden  bristles,  and  a  boar's 
head  crowned  the  Yule  feaht  of  our  Saxon 
forefathers. 

When  .-Xugusiine  camf  <iver  tlie  hill  to 


the  arrival  of  St.  Augustine,  thousands 
were  l)apti^ed  into  the  new  Faith  amidst 
great  feasting  and  rejoicing,  .ind  in  such 
way  the  festival  of  Christmas  was 
inaugurated  in  Saxon  Kngland  with  rites 
characteristic  of  the  discarded  Pagan 
wutsliip. 

But   the    Saxon  Christians  required   a 
something  coniTete  to  please  their  fancy 
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and  so  the  mid-winter  festival  of  Pagan 
times  and  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Christ  were  symbolised  in  a  representa- 
tion of  Father  Christmas,  a  hoary  person 
suggestive  of  the  dying  year,  and  yet  a 
beneficent  being  who   loaded   the    table 


vith  good  cheer, 
appeared  in  cos- 
tume as  patron 
of  .the  Yulelide 
feast,  and  was  the 
central  figi 


At     the 


the 


■ups 


of 


enacted  dramas 
and  made  merry 
for  the  guests. 
Poets  sang  the 
praises  of  the 
holly-crowned 
old  man  and 
painters  drew  his 
portrait  and  in- 
vested it  with 
elaborate  symbo- 
lism. 

The  most  in- 
teresting pic- 
torial represen- 
tation of  Father 
Christmas  which 
I  have  discovered 
shows  him  as  a 
jovial  old  man 
riding  astride  a 
goat.  His  long 
flowing  locks 
are  decked  with 
hollyand  mistle- 
toe; in  the  right 
hand  he  carries 
the  wassail  bowl, 
emblem  of  good 
cheer,  and  on  '" 
the  left  arm  is 
slung  a  basket  of 
Christmas  fare, 
in  which  a  bottle  of 
>  part, 


From  an  Illuminated  Missal. 


wine  plays  a  con- 
while  peeping  from  under 
tiie  arm,  beside  the  basket,  is  the  head  of 
a  child,  indicating  the  connection  of  the 
nativity  with  this  otherwise  pagan  figure 
of  a  god  of  plenty. 

Old   Father  Christmas  enjoyed  many 
centuries  of  domestic   worship,  and  his 


genial  figure,  battling  with  snow  and 
sleet,  triumphantly  sparkled  on  the  first 
Christmas  cards,  and  models  of  him 
crowned  the  first  Christmas  trees  set  up 
in  this  country.  The  dear  old  gentleman 
is  a  favourite  still,  but  he  has  a  serious 
rival  in  Santa  Glaus.  Father  Christ  mas  was 
bluff  and  hearty, 
and  made  no 
secret  about  the 
gifts  he  brought. 
His  manners  had 
the  frankness  of 
primitive  times. 
But  Santa  Claus 
has  adopted  an 
artful  role  which 
captivates  the 
youthful  imagi* 
nation.  Still  he 
is  not  a  particu- 
larly original 
person,  at  least 
as  he  appears  in 
this  country,  for 
though  adopting 
methods  of  his 
own  to  wrest 
the  sceptre  of 
supremacy  from 
Father  Christ- 
mas, he  copies 
hisappearancein 
every  particular. 
Indeed  Santa  has 
shown  himself  as 
artful  as  Pope 
Gregory  when 
he"c?ught "  the 
Saxons  by  per- 
miiting  them  to 
use  Pagan  cere- 
monial in  Chris- 
tian  worsHip. 
Santa  is  properly 
a  bishop,  and  if 
he  had  invaded 
this  country  in  an  honest  spirit  would 
have  worn  his  episcopal  robes,  hut  "  No," 
said  he,  "those  English  children  have 
not  yet  got  rid  of  their  Druidical  fore- 
fathers; they  are  Pagans  at  bottom,  so 
instead  of  my  mitre  I  must  put  hollyand 
mistletoe  on  my  anointed  head,  wear  a 
fur    coat    or    buffalo    skins    instead   of 
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sacred  garments,  and  discard  even  the 
holy  crook  for  a  trident,  or  some  other 
foolish  thing.  However,"  argued  Santa, 
**  they  like  my  presents  in  their  stockings, 
so  I  may  as  well  dress  like  that  antedi- 
luvian Father  Christmas  in  order  to 
captivate  them."  On  the  whole,  this  is 
a  distinct  triumph  for  our  ancient  friend. 
His  rival  aids  in  keeping  his  personality 
alive. 

In  tliis  respect  the  history  of  Santa 
Claus  becomes  a  part  of  the  life  story  of 
Father  Christmas.  Santa  Claus  began 
his  career  as  the  good  Bishop  St.  Nicholas, 
and  doubtless  considers  that  he  scores 
heavily  over  Father  Christmas  by  having 
a  recorded  history.  St.  Nicholas  was 
born  of  wealthy  parents,  in  the  City  of 
Patara,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  gave  evidence 
that  he  was  not  an  ordinary  child  by 
standing  upright  in  his  bath,  immediately 
after  his  birth.  He  appears  to  have 
known  nothing  of  original  sin,  for  such 
was  his  infantile  piety,  that  on  fast  days 
he  declined  the  natural  nourishment 
offered  by  his  mother.  Of  course  he 
entered  the  Church,  and  became  a 
bishop. 

For  many  years  he  ruled  over  the  See 
of  Myra,  and  by  several  miraculous  deeds 
on  behalf  of  young  people,  became  known 
as  the  special  benefactor  of  children. 
There  are  several  versions  of  the  famous 
miracle  he  performed  in  raising  three  boys 
to  life.  One  relates  that  a-  wealthy 
gentleman  sent  his  two  sons  to  Myra  to 
pay  their  respects  to  the  good  Bishop 
Nicholas.  As  the  youths  arrived  late  in 
the  city  they  went  to  an  inn  for  the 
night,  intending  to  call  on  the  bishop 
next  morning.  During  the  night  they 
were  murdered  by  the  landlord,  in  order 
to  secure  their  belongings,  and  he  con- 
cealed their  bodies  in  a  pickling  tub. 
St.  Nicholas  saw  in  a  vision  what  had 
taken  place,  and,  crozier  in  hand,  went  to 
the  inn.  The  landlord  confessed  his 
crime,  and  the  bishop,  on  being  shown 
the  pickling  tub,  waved  his  hand  over  it, 
and  the  boys  hopped  out  alive,  none  the 
worse  for  their  adventure. 

Although  two  boys  are  mentioned  in 
this  story,  the  representations  of  St. 
Nicholas  performing  the  miracle  invari- 
ably show  three.     There  is  a  picture  over 


the  altar  of  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  in 
Ghent,  in  which  the  bishop,  in  full  robes, 
stands  with  uplifted  forefinger  beside  a 
tub,  in  which  the  three  boys,  restored  to 
life,  are  praising  him  with  uplifted  hands. 
There  is  a  similar  representation  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford.  One  of  a 
more  gruesome  character  appears  in  the 
Salisbury  Missal  of  1534,  ^^  which  a 
butcher  man  is  shown  in  the  act  of 
chopping  the  limb  of  one  of  the  unfortu- 
nate boys,  while  under  the  table  is  seen 
the  pickle  tub,  in  which  the  three  boys 
have  been  brought  to  life  by  St. 
Nicholas,  who  stands  over  them.  This 
latter  picture  illustrates  another  version 
of  the  legend  which  has  been  described 
in  doggerel  verse,  and  is  the  favourite 
with  children. 

"  Once  upon  a  time,  long  past,  I  ween, 
Three  little  boys  went  out  to  glean. 

"  At  night  a  butcher's  shop  they  see : 

*  Good  butcher,  can  you  lodge  us  three  ? ' 
'  Come  in,  come  in,  my  little  men  ; 
Here's  room  and  plenty  for  you  then.' 
No  sooner  were  they  in,  but  he, 

The  cruel  butcher  killed  all  three  : 
He  cut  them  up  in  pieces  small. 
And  in  a  tub  he  salted  all. 

"  Saint  Nicholas  seven  years  after  came, 
And  to  the  butcher  said  the  same; 
'  Good  butcher,  have  you  room  for  me  ?  ' 
'  Oh,  yes,  come  in,  and  you  shall  see. 
There's  room,  and  plenty  of  good  cheer ; 
Come  in,  good  bishop,  welcome  here.' 
The  stairs  he  quickly  mounted  up, 
And  sat  him  down  prepared  to  sup. 

"  '  Here's  ham,  pray  would  you  like  a  slice  ?' 
'  No  ham  for  me,  it  is  not  nice. ' 
'  Then  will  you  have  a  piece  of  veal  ? ' 
'  Oh,  no  !  it  is  not  meat  genteel. 
I  want,'  said  he,  '  some  salted  child. 
Seven  years  in  pickle,  sweet  and  mild.' 
No  sooner  this  the  butcher  heard. 
Than  off  he  started  at  the  word. 

" Good  butcher,  stay,  and  do  not  fly: 
Repent  and  God  will  hear  your  cry. 
Then  near  the  tub  St.  Nicholas  drew. 
He  tapped  the  lid,  and  off  it  flew. 
'  I  have  slept  well,*  was  one  boy's  cry  ; 
Another  answered,  '  So  have  I.' 
The  third  called  after  in  a  trice, 

*  1  thought  I  was  in  Paradise.'  " 

Yet  another  legend  connects  St. 
Nicholas  with  the  present  giving  of 
Father  Christmas,  and  still  more  with  the 
secret  gifts  of  Santa  Claus.     A  nobleman 
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had  three  beautiful  daughters  whom 
he  proposed  to  abandon  to  a  life  of 
shame,  because  he  was  too  proor  to  give 
them  marriage  dowries.  St.  Nicholas 
came  secretly  to  the  nobleman's  house 
one  night,  and  through  the  open  window 
threw  a  puree  uf  gold  at  the  feet  of  the 
eldest  daughter.  It  served  for  a  dowry, 
and  she  was  happily  married.     In   like 


and  had  been  canonised,  his  good  deeds 
were  told'amongst  the  people,  and  his 
birthday,  December  6th,  was  specially 
observed  as  a  children's  Festival,  and  a 
time  of  present  giving.  The  nuns  and 
young  lady  boarders  in  the  convents  of 
the  Rast  used  to  hang  silk  stockings  on 
the  door  of  the  Abbess  on  St.  Nicholas 
Eve,  labelled  with  a  paper,  invoking  the 


NT  NICHOLAS  SKCRKTLY  PASSING  THROlrOH 
THE  WINDOW  A  PCRSE  OF  MONEY  eoK 
THK      THREE     DAUGHTERS     Of     THE    POOR 

SOBLEXAV. 


This  is  the  l^eod  from  which  has  originated  the  c 
secret  gifts  al  Christmaslide. 


manner  St.  Nicholas  portioned  the 
second  daughter,  but  when  he  came  a 
third  time  and  threw  a  purse  for 
the  youngest  daughter,  the  father  caught 
the  mysterious  visitor  by  the  robes,  and 
discovered  him  to  be  the  good  St. 
Nicholas.  The  bishop  made  the  noble- 
man promise  that  he  would  never  reveal 
his  action. 

However,    after  the  bishop  was  dead 


aid  of  St.  Nicholas.  In  the  morning  the 
stockings  were  found  full  of  presents. 
The  stocking  was  doubtless  adopted  in 
imitation  of  the  purse  used  by  St. 
Nicholas  when  he  flung  the  golden 
dowries  to  the  portionless  girls.  The 
three  golden  balls  used  as  a  sign  by 
pawnbrokers  are  thought  to  have  some 
connection  with  the  three  golden  purses 
of    St.    Nicholas,   and    are     associated 
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with    the    idea    of     conveying    money 
secretly. 

St.  Nicholas  was  also  the  patron  saint 
of  sailors,  as  the  hundreds  of  churches 
erected  on  the  sea-shore  to  his  memory 
testify,  and  nowhere  was  he  more  popu- 
lar than  in  the  maritime  countries  of 
the  Netherlands.  He  is  the  only  saint 
who  has  survived  the  Reformation  in 
Holland.  For  centuries,  until  the  present 
time,  St.  Nicholas  Day,  December  6th, 
has  been  the  great  family  festival  in  the 
Netherlands,  while  Christmas  Day,  until 
more  recent  times,  was  scarcely  regarded 
as  a  festival.  On  St.  Nicholas  Eve  the 
children  made  ready  for  the  coming  of 
their  patron  saint,  and  put  their  shoes 
on  the  hearth  and  strewed  hay  for  the 
refreshment  of  St.  Nicholas's  white  horse. 
In  the  morning  the  hay  was  gone,  and 
the  shoes  were  filled  with  presents,  except 
in  the  case  of  a  very  naughty  child,  when 
its  shoe  would  be  found  to  contain  only 
a  birch  rod.  Of  course,  it  was  known 
that  St.  Nicholas  had  a  black  boy  who 
sneaked  in  the  chimney  all  the  year  round 
to  report  on  the  behaviour  of  the  children. 
In  Belgium  stockings  were  hung  up  for 
St.  Nicholas  to  fill. 

By  degrees  the  saint's  name  got  cor- 
rupted. From  Saint  Nikolaas  the  Dutch 
children  shortened  it  to  Sanniklaas,  and 
so  into  Sanklaas.  When  the  Dutch 
Reformers  emigrated  to  the  new  world, 
they  thought  it  no  sin  to  take  the 
children's  saint  along,  and  St.  Nicholas 
became  the  patron  saint  of  New  Amster- 
dam, later  to  be  known  as  New  York. 
Down  the  chimneys  of  the  early  settlers' 
homes,  dear  old  Sanklaas  came  with  his 
gifts  for  the  waiting  shoes  just  as  he 
had  done  in  "  Old  "  Amsterdam,  and  so 
popular  did  he  become  that  his  cult 
spread  amongst  the  English  emigrants, 
and  his  name  was  gradually  corrupted 
into  Santa  Claus.  St.  Nicholas  Day 
was  celebrated  in  the  Puritan  homes  of 
New  England,  where  Christmas  was 
tabooed  as  a  popish  festival.  So  in  the 
New  World  did  Santa  Claus  triumph 
over  Father  Christmas. 

More  trying  still  for  Father  Christmas 
is  the  way  in  which  he  has  been  partially 
dethroned  in  the  Old  World  also.  Chil- 
dren in  the  States  wrote  to  their  British 


cousins  about  the  mysterious  Santa  who 
filled  their  stockings  with  Christmas 
presents,  and  gradually  his  fame  spread. 
The  cult  of  Santa,  however,  owes  much 
to  literature.  Many  poets  in  America 
have  sung  his  praises,  but  to  Mr.  Clement 
C.  More  belongs  the  honour  of  having 
written  a  poem  on  St.  Nicholas  or  Santa 
Claus,  which  is  a  domestic  classic  in 
every  home  in  the  States,  and  has  wafted 
the  legend  far  and  wide.  What  American 
boy  or  girl  is  there  who  cannot  repeat : — 


i( ' 


Twas   the  night  before  Christmas,  when  all 

through  the  house 
Not  a  creature  was  stirring,  not  even  a  mouse  ; 
The  stockings  were  hung  by  the  chimney  with 

care, 
In    hopes    that  St.    Nicholas    soon    would    be 

there ; 
The  children  were  nestled  all  snug  in  their  beds, 
While   visions  of   sugar-plums   danced  in  their 

heads ; 
And  mamma  in  her  kerchief,  and  I  in  my  cap. 
Had  just  settled  our  brains  for  a  long  winter's 

nap; 
When  out  on  the  lawn  there  arose  such  a  clatter, 
I    sprang   from  my  bed    to    see    what  was  the 

matter. 
Away  to  the  window  I  flew  like  a  flash. 
Tore  open  the  shutters  and  threw  up  the  sash. 
The  moon  on  the  breast  of  the  new-fallen  snow, 
Gave  the  lustre  of  midday  to  objects  below  :  . 
When,  what  to  my  wondering  eyes  should  appear. 
But  a  miniature  sleigh,  and  eight  tiny  reindeer. 
With  a  little  old  driver,  so  lively  and  quick, 
I  knew  in  a  moment  it  must  be  St.  Nick. " 

This  poem  of  Mr.  Clement  More*s, 
published  in  the  seventies,  seems  to 
indicate  that  St.  Nicholas  had  not  then 
become  wholly  absorbed  in  Santa  Claus, 
and  to  American  children  was  still  **  St. 
Nick."  The  mode  of  his  coming,  driving 
a  reindeer  sleigh,  is  distinctively  Ameri- 
can, the  white  horse  associated  with  St. 
Nicholas  in  the  Netherlands  and  Scandi- 
navia, and  the  goat  on  which  old  Father 
Christmas  sometimes  appears,  having 
given  place  to  a  style  of  travelling  suited 
to  the  ice-bound  roads  of  North  and 
Western  America,  and  to-day  the  chil- 
dren in  settlers'  huts  and  the  prairie 
farms  of  Canada  listen  on  Christmas 
Eve  for  the  tinkling  of  the  sleigh  bells 
of  Santa  Claus. 

The  first  writer  to  popularise  the  visits  of 
Santa  Claus  in  our  own  country  was  Miss 
Wetherell,  the  author  of  that  charming 
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story  "  The  Christmas  Stocking,"  written 
in  1S55,  which  quickly  crossed  the  Allan* 
tic,  and  in  company  with  the  author's 
other  stories,  "  The  Wide,  Wide  World," 
"Queechy,"  and  "The  Lamplighter," 
were  the  delight  of  English  children  in 
Mid-Victorian  days.  Boys  and  girls  read 
with  wonderment  how  poor  little  Carl 
hung  up  an  old  woollen  stocking  with 
a  white  toe  and  heel,  and  much  darned 
about  in  red,  the  best  his  miserable  home 
could  produce,  by  the  fire-place  on 
Christmas  Eve,  and  went  to  bed  in 
happy  faith.  In  his  dreams  he  heard  at 
midnight  a  rustle  on  the  roof  with  the 
"scraping  and  prancing  of  each  little 
hoof,"  and  knew  that  Santa  had  come 
in  his  reindeer  sleigh,  and  sure  enough 
in  the  morning  the  old  stocking  was 
fairly  bursting  with  good  things. 

Again,  in  "  The  Wide,  Wide  World," 
Miss  Wetherell  describes  how  the  chil- 
dren got  up  in  the  dark  on  Christmas 
morning,  and  came  to  the  sitting-room 
to  see  whether  Santa  had  filled  the  big 
stocking,  hung  overnight  on  the  back  of 
Mamma's  easy  chair,  and  joy  to  relate, 
it  was  stuffed  full  of  presents. 

Up  to  the  time  of  reading  Miss 
Wetherell's  American  stories,  English 
children  had  been  content  with  the 
picture  book  tales  of  the  traditional 
Father  Christmas,  and  had  dutifully 
received  in  person  the  Chrislmas  boxes 
proffered  by  generous  aunts  and  uncles, 
but  the  delightful  mystery  of  the  stocking 
filled  by  Santa  Claus  caught  their  imagi- 
nation, and  "  St.  Nick."  is  now  almost 
as  popular  in  London  as  in  New  York. 
But  he  has  been  anglicised,  and  whenever 
he  comes  with  gifts  to  the  hospitals  and 
kindred  institutions,  or  is  impersonated 
at  children's  parties,  he  is  always  the 
hale,  old  Father  Chrislmas  in  furry  robe 
and  with  holly-crowned  head,  disporting 
under  the  modern  name  of  Santa  Claus. 

However,  in  his  capacity  as  the  chil- 
dren's saint,  St.  Nicholas  is  no  stranger 
here.  He  was  worshipped  in  Catholic 
England  throughout  the  Yuletide,  and  in 
his  honour  a  Boy  Bishop  was  elected  in 
the  old  Cathedrals.  On  St.  Nicholas 
Eve  (December  5th)  the  choir  boys  elected 
one  of  their  number  to  the  office  of  Bishop, 
usually  the  chorister   with  the  sweetest 
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ANOTHER  ANCIEST  PICTURE  REPRESENTIKG 
THE  MIRACLE  OF  RAISING  THE  MUR- 
DERED BOVS  TO  LIFE,  WHILE  TH2 
THREE  AnORING  GIRLS  ABE  SUPPOSED 
TO  REPRESENT  THE  POOR  NOBI.EMAN'S 
DAUGHTERS. 

voice.  He  was  invested  with  episcopal 
robes  and  solemnly  enthroned  in  the 
Cathedral,  while  the  other  choir  boys 
attended  dressed  as  canons  and  other 
church  dignitaries.  The  Boy  Bishop 
reigned  from  December  6th  to  28th,  and 
on  the  special  occasion  when  he  chanted 
the  service  huge  congregations  assembled, 
and  offerings  were  brought  to  him.  The 
latter  exemplifies  the  idea  of  present 
giving  invariably  associated  with  the 
worship  of  St.  Nicholas.  If  a  Boy  Bishop 
died  during  his  term  of  office,  he  was 
buried  with  full  canonical  rites.  Visitors 
to  Salisbury  Cathedral  will  be  familiar 
with  the  old  tomb  erected  more  than  800 
years  ago,  which  has  a  marble  effigy  of  a 
Boy  Bishop. 
To-day  St.  Nicholas  is  still  honoured 
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at  the  grand  yearly  festival  at  Bari  on 
the  Adriatic,  where  the  bones  of  the 
saint,  taken  from  their  first  resting  place 
at  Myra,  were  interred  with  great  pomp 
and  ceremony  on  May  9th,  1087,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Stephen. 

In  various  continental  cities  also  the 
good  St.  Nicholas  is  honoured  as  the 
presiding  genius  of  the  children's  festival. 
In  Brussels  throughout  December  the  toy 
and  confectioners*  shops  are  filled  with 
chocolate  bishops,  from  small  single 
figures  to  elaborate  representations  of 
St.  Nicholas  raising  the  boys  to  life  from 
the  pickle  tub.  The  children  would  not 
consider  that  their  stockings  had  been 
satisfactorily  filled  if  they  did  not  contain 
an  image  of  the  saint  along  with  the 
presents  he  is  supposed  to  bring. 

In  Vienna,  the  Christmas  markets  also 
show  a  great  array  of  bishops  and  angels 
specially  intended  for  good  children, 
while  hideous  imps  called  Krampus, 
with  black  woolly  coats,  glaring  eyes, 
and  red  tongues  hanging  out  of  their 
mouths,  and  carrying  a  bundle  of  birch 
rods  on  their  backs,  are  sold  for  naughty 
children.  However,  all  the  boys  and 
girls  like  to  have  a  Krampus ;.  his  ugli- 
ness is  much  more  entertaining  than  the 
saintly  figure  of  St.  Nicholas. 

In  the  country  districts  of  Austria  the 
custom  still  survives  of  placing  baskets 
on  the  window-sill  at  night  by  the  head 
of  the  house  to  receive  the  gifts  of  St. 
Nicholas,  and  has  long  been  the  recog- 
nised way  of  bestowing  Christmas  pre- 
sents. Often  a  goose  and  other  cheer 
will  be  found  in  the  basket,  which  bears 
out  the  same  idea  as  the  hampers  of  good 
things  left  secretly  on  the  door-step  of  a 
friend's  hou  e  in  the  olden  days  in  Eng- 
land by  Father  Christmas. 

In  Germany  and  the  Scandinavian 
countries  St,  Nicholas  receives  his  meed 
of  worship.  At  one  time  youths  dressed 
as  the  Knicht  Klaubauf  paraded  the  vil- 
lages of  Germany  to  inquire  into  the 
behaviour  of  the  children  and  report  on 
their  'conduct  to  St.  Nicholas  when  he 
was  preparing  his  gifts  for  December  6th. 
A  naughty  child  was  sometimes  put  into 
the  pannier  of  the  dreaded  Klaubauf  and 
carried  off  screaming.  The  terrorising  of 
children  in  this  way  became  a  scandal  in 


some  districts,  and  had  to  be  suppressed 
by  the  authorities.  The  cult  of  St. 
Nicholas  in  Germany  is  now  almost 
entirely  associated  with  the  great  Christ- 
mas festival,  which  begins  on  Holy  Eve 
when  the  Christkind  comes  down  the 
chimney  to  fill  the  children's  waiting 
shoes.  In  every  home  of  the  Fatherland, 
from  the  Palace  of  Potsdam  to  the  poorest 
cottage,  Christmas  trees  are  set  up  for 
father,  mother,  and  each  child,  and  the 
Christkind  showers  his  gifts  upon  them 
just  as  the  old  pagan  gods  of  Germanic 
legend  rained  gifts  from  the  forest  pines 
and  firs  on  favoured  people  who  passed 
under  their  branches  on  Christmas  Eve. 

In  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden,  the 
chief  festival  is  on  Holy  Eve,  when  the 
modern  representative  of  the  old  Norse 
god  Freyer  brings  his  gifts.  The  country- 
children  keep  alive  the  cult  of  St. 
Nicholas,  and  tie  sheaves  of  corn  to  the 
gate  posts  and  house  gables  for  the 
refreshment  of  Santa  Claus's  white  horse, 
and  what  the  famous  steed  does  not  eat 
remains  as  a  Christmas  feast  for  the 
birds.  In  Scandinavian  countries,  too, 
the  Christmas  confectionery  often  takes 
the  form  of  a  pig,  a  survival  of  the 
homage  paid  by  Norsemen  of  old  to  the 
boar  which  drew  Freyer's  vessel. 

In  Russia,  more  than  in  any  other 
country,  the  primitive  ceremonial  com- 
bining Pagan  and  Christian  rites  in 
celebration  of  Christmas  is  preserved. 
Everything  centres  around  the  religious 
observance  which  takes  place  January 
6th,  old  style.  A  strict  fast  precedes  the 
celebration.  No  food  or  drink  must  be 
taken  on  the  day  before  Christmas  until 
the  evening  star  has  heralded  the  Nativity, 
when  a  slight  repast  of  rice  and  raisins  is 
permitted.  In  the  days  which  follow, 
dinners,  balls,  and  parties  for  the  rich 
mark  the  beginning  of  the  winter  social 
season,  and  the  lower  orders  indulge  in  a 
wild  Saturnalia  reminiscent  of  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome,  or  the  wild  revelry  of 
the  worshippers  of  Woden  and  Thor. 
There  is  feasting  and  dancing  and  mum- 
ming, and  the  peasants  parade  the  streets 
dressed  in  sheepskins  and  playing  con- 
certinas and  other  noise-producing  instru- 
ments. Every  day  for  a  week  after 
Christmas  long  robed  priests  with  flowing 
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beards  and  hair  move  from  house  to 
house  to  sprinkle  the  dwellings  with  holy 
water  to  keep  evil  spirits  away.  Pious 
peasants  burn  heaps  of  manure  in  their 
farmvards  to   warm    the    souls    of    the 


In  France  one  hears  nothing  about 
Sanla  Claus,  but  Father  Christinas  comes 
under  the  name  of  the  Bon-homme-Wau, 
accompanied  by  le  petit  XauUt,  the 
Christmas    Child,    or    Jean    Noel,    the 


CHRISTMAS   AND    HIS   CKILDRKN. 

From  an  Old  Print. 


[)arenis.     Chri>tmas  in  Ri 
combined  orgie  of  rcligi< 
and    sensual     pleasure,    but    there 
genial  Father  Christmas  or  Santa  Claus  to 
fill  the  children's  stockings,  and  no  Vule- 
tide  season  of  domestic  reunion.     What- 
ever of  this  exists  is  a  rerent  importation, 


presents  a  Christ  Child,  as  he  is  to-day  more  fre- 
i|>eTbtitton  quently  called,  and  distributes  gifts.  On 
Christmas  Kve,  when  all  the  church  bells 
of  Paris  are  ringing  in  the  Nativity,  and 
everybody,  from  ihe  President  at  the 
I'^lys^e,  to  the  rag-picker  at  Clichy,  is 
partaking  of  the  great  Christmas  supper 
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— Reveillon,  the  Christ  Child  comes  to 
the  rooms  of  the  sleeping  children  and 
fills  the  tinv  shoes  with  bon-bons.  In 
some  parts  of  rural  France  the  bon-homme 
Nau  presides  over  the  triumphant  bring- 
ing of  the  yule  log,  cosse  de  NaUy  into 
the  house,  where  it  is  placed  on  the  open 
hearth,  ready  to  be  lighted  with  a  brand 
from  last  year's  burning,  when  the  first 
note  of  the  Christmas  chimes  sounds 
from  the  village  church.  Then  the  chil- 
dren are  bid  to  retire  to  the  comer  of  the 
room  and  say  prayers  to  the  Christ  Child, 
and,  at  a  word  from  the  parents,  come 
trooping  back  to  find  that  their  petitions 
have  been  heard,  and  the  ends  of  the 
blazing  log  are  hung  with  gifts.  A  safer 
if  less  picturesque  custom  more  in  use  to- 
day is  to  place  a  Christmas  tree,  arbre  de 
NaUy  on  the  hearth  and  hang  the  presents 
on  it  instead  of  upon  the  projecting 
ends  of  the  yule  log.  The  children  also 
receive  naulets,  or  images  of  the  Christ 
Child  in  sugar,  and  pains  de  Noel,  and 
other  Christmas  confectionery. 

In  Italy  the  presiding  genius  of  the 
mid-winter  festival  was  in  olden  days  a 
woman  called  Befana,  a  species  of  female 
Father  Christmas,  who  brought  secret 
gifts,  more  particularly  though  on 
Twelfth  Night.  The  name  is  thought  to 
be  a  corruption  of  the  Greek  Epiphania^ 
and  the  festival  of  Befana  was  kept  in 
commemoration  of  the  Magi  bringing 
their  gifts  to  the  Holy  Child.  The  monks 
and  nuns  used  to  celebrate  Befana  with 
great  fun  and  merriment,  and  the  Car- 
dinals, in  olden  days,  came  to  the  Pope's 
Palace  for  the  festival  and  played  Latto, 
receiving  wine  and  various  dainties  as 
prizes  in  honour  of  Befana. 

Around  the  custom  has  grown  a 
legend,  which  is  as  popular  amongst 
Italian  children  as  that  of  Santa  Claus  is 
here.  Befana,  according  to  nursery  story, 
is  a  misshapen  old  woman  with  repulsive 
features,  who  visits  every  child  on  the 
eve  of  January  6th.  She  rewards  the 
good  with  presents,  and  takes  the 
naughty  boys  and  girls  to  her  subter- 
ranean dwelling.  Italian  parents  threaten 
their  refractory  children  with  Befana, 
just  as  the  German  fathers  and  mothers 
do  theirs  with  Klaubaufy  the  evil  knight 
of  Santa  Claus.    It  is  to  the  credit  of  our 


Father  Christmas  that  he  has  no  punitive 
or  disagreeable  side  to  his  character. 
The  Italian  children  write  letters  to 
Befana  to  propitiate  her,  and  induce  her 
to  bring  the  presents  they  most  covet.  At 
midnight  the  walls  of  the  houses  turn  into 
cream  cheese,  to  admit  Befana  and  her 
gifts,  and  after  she  has  retired  they  turn 
again  to  stone.  When  the  little  ones 
awake  in  the  morning,  they  find  the 
presents  by  their  bed-side,  and  cry  Ecco 
la  Befana,  The  day  is  passed  in  family 
merry-makings,  and  all  classes  exchange 
gifts. 

Another  legend  of  Befana  is  that  she  was 
an  old  woman  who  lived  in  Bethlehem, 
and  one  day,  when  she  was  busy  house- 
cleaning,  her  neighbours  called  her  to  see 
the  wise  men  who  were  passing  on  their 
way  with  gifts  to  the  infant  Saviour. 
Befana  was  surly,  and  said  she  had  no 
time  to  come  and  look  at  the  wise  men 
then,  but  would  meet  them  on  their 
return.  So  much  for  a  lost  opportunity. 
The  Magi  returned  home  another  way, 
and  ever  since  Befana  has  been  wandering 
about  on  the  Eve  of  the  Epiphany  trying 
to  find  them,  and  consoling  her  misfortune 
by  distributing  toys  to  good  children. 

In  Italy,  too,  the  idea  of  mysterious 
present  giving  is  exemplified  by  the  urn 
of  Fate,  from  which  the  children  draw 
lots  for  Christmas  presents.  The  associa- 
tion of  the  little  ones  with  the  festival  is 
seen  in  the  exhibition  in  the  Italian 
churches  of  the  Santo  Bambino,  arrayed 
in  jewelled  robes, laid  in  the  manger  crib. 
Opposite  the  shrine  a  small  pulpit  is 
often  erected,  from  which  during  the 
twelve  days  of  the  festival  recitations 
are  delivered  by  small  boys  and  girls. 
These  tiny  orators  recall  the  boy  bishops 
formerly  honoured  in  our  cathedrals  in 
memory  of  St.  Nicholas. 

In  Spain  also  the  children's  Christmas 
festival  centres  around  the  adoration  of 
the  manger,  culminating  on  Twelfth 
Night  with  the  giving  of  presents.  From 
his  earliest  years  King  Alfonso  has  had 
a  magnificent  gold  manger  set  up  in  the 
palace,  around  which  he  and  the  sons  of 
noblemen  of  the  Court  dance,  playing 
with  Castanet  and  cymbal.  Present 
giving  at  Court  and  throughout  the 
highest    circles    of    Spanish    society    is 
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proruse,  but  il  is  entirely  cenired  in  the 
great  Church  celebration.  True,  Christ- 
mas trees  are  an  adopted  fashion,  but  if 
the  good  offices  of  Father  Christmas  or 
Santa  Claus  are  invoked,  it  is  a  modern 
inoovation. 

Father  Christmas  is  presumably  a 
widower,  at  least  Mother  Christmas  is 
unknown  in  history.  Santa  Claus,  too, 
being  identical  with  a  saintly  bishop, 
was,  of  course,  a  celibate.  However,  one 
is  permitted  to  think  that,  like  Martin 
Luther,  such  a  jolly  social  i*rson  as 
Santa  was  persuaded  that  matrimony 
was  a  desirable  thing.  The  Swiss  are  at 
least  determined  that  "  the  decay  of  home 
life"  shall  not  be  attributed  to  Santa 
Claus,  for  in  t4ie  land  of  William  Tell  he 


becomes  a  married  man.  In  some  villages 
in  Switzerland  the  custom  survives  of 
Santa  Claus  with  his  young  wife  Lucy, 
radiant  in  bright  petticoat,  laced  bodice 
and  coquettish  cap,  walking,  arm  in  arm, 
down  the  village  street,  distributing 
Chtistmas  gifts  to  the  children. 

This  is,  of  course,  the  correct  ending  to 
the  life  story  of  Father  Christmas,  and  so 
we  leave  him  with  I-ucy  and  the  wedding 
bells,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  "live 
happy  ever  after,"  and  never  forget  their 
duties  at  the  festive  season.  And 
whether  it  be  Father  Christmas,  St. 
Nicholas,     Santa     Clans,     Kefana,    the 


Christkind 
little   so   long 
forgotten. 
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I  a  I'rinl  after  Crouquill. 


[H.  Gmlavus  Wtih. 


Here, what  immortal  memories 

Confront  their  line  of  march  ! 

The  shaBows  of  cfreat  victories 

Salute  them  from  this  arch         . 

Of  PorteSaint-Martin  tscari'eB&yrim, } 

Vet  standing  fast  to-9ay,  t 

Like  the  OiaGuarQ  that  fought  for  Hin'* 
Whoheiatheworia  atbay!  ^*g 

From  yonBer  column  still  looks  Sown^ 

Across  the  Place  VenQome, 

That  EMPEROR  who  aareO  to  crown 

His  son  the  KING  OF  RpME! 

'Tis  HE!-withg!ancethat  never  quits 

Its  vigilant  survey; 

The  hat  anS  sworS  of  Austerllt^, 

The  red/nffote  of  cfrey  !  t 


m 


Once  more   amonqst  his  solSiery 

NAPOLEON  seems  to  stand, 
Whlls^  MURAT  riQes  past  haughtily. 

First  swordsman  of  the   land- 
*nie EMPEROR coUs,  through  smoKe  6  fire 

"-The  grenadier  P/^ache  .'^'' 
An9  with  the  Cross  —his  heart's  9esire- 
R^war9s  the  '*V/e//Ie  jMous/ache'.' 

V/ve  /'Armeefetc. 


Ah  .how  lhe_g]amOLir  of  HIS  name  ( 
Aliures!-an3yer  forbiSs 

Comparison  with  one  whose  fami 
Recalls  the  Pyramids, 

Areola. Lo3i,R,ivoIi , 

Wagrsm, Vienna's  halls; 

Marengo's  field  of  victor^-, 
An9  Noscows  hoary  walls! 

\//ye  rAr/nee/efc. 


And  //rese  battalions  which  to3a^ 

Defile  Vv/ith  proud  elan 
Whose  legends  tell  of /.^  Cri'mee 

Malakhoff.  and  Redan  — 
TViey  follow  in  the  _gloi*ious track 

Of  legions  ^one  before  — 
The  veterans  who  come  not  back  ■  ■ 

Trie  men  who  march  no  more! 

V/Ve  /'Armee/etc 


By  G.  STANLEY  ELLIS. 
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HERE  was  once,  said  Sergeant  Hard- 
ing, a  Lieutenant  of  my  old  Com- 
pany who  won  the  V.C.  on  the 
Afghan  frontier.  Not  long  after  he  won 
it,  he  was  seconded  lor  Special  Service 
in  West  Africa,  and  I  went  with  him. 
In  West  Africa  he  and  I  did  a  more 
difficult  job  than  winning  the  V.C.  We 
outwitted  the  French,  In  Africa,  you 
understand,  he  Ijad  me  with  him.  To 
win  the  V.C.  does  not  require  brains, 
while  to  outwit  the  French  does. 

Then,  having  deserved  well  of  our 
country,  we  came  home,  and  a  lot  of 
fuss  was  made  about  us.  On  Special 
Service  among  niggers,  there  isn't  the 
gap  between  a  lieutenant  and  a  sergeant 
that  there  is  at  home,  and  so,  in  Africa, 
he  had  me  to  look  after  him.  But  when 
we  got  back  there  was  naturally  less 
idea  in  each  of  our  minds  that  the  other 
was  simply  a  white  man.  I  remembered 
that  he  bore  Her  Majesty's  commission, 
and  he  remembered  that  1  was,  of  course, 
a  most  deserving  and  intelligent  N.C.O., 
but  the  stress  was  on  the  N.  So  he  got 
into  all  kinds  of  bad  ways.  Drink  and 
play,  and,  worst  of  all,  women.  Drink 
and  gambling  are  bad  enough  for  a  man, 
but  when  he  begins  to  play  the  devil 
with  women,  the  time  is  sure  to  come 
when  women  will  play  the  devil  with 
him.    At  last  the  CO,  had  lo  say  : 

"  I've  been  thinking  over  you  for  a 
little  time,  and  I've  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  you'll  have  to  be  seconded  for 
Special  Service  again." 

"  It's  not  so  long,  sir,  since  I  came  back 
from  Africa," 

"  I  can't  tell  why  you  did  come  back. 
You  did  good  work  there,  and  you've 
done  no  good  work  since.  If  I  can  work 
it  for  you,  you'd  better  go  back," 

"  I  can't  do  that,  sir.  After  the 
malarial  fever,  I  can't  stand  it.  It  would 
soon  crack  me  up." 
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"  It's  a  pity  it  didn't  crack  you  up 
before  you  came  home,"  said  the  CO. 
grimly.  "  What  about  being  seconded 
for  a  volunteer  adjutancy  ?" 

"  I'd  almost  rather  send  in  my  papers, 

"  Then,  for  heaven's  sake,  send  in  your 
papers,  I've  tried  all  I  can  to  help  you, 
but  you  won't  help  yourself.  You've 
made  the  town  too  hot  to  hold  you,  and 
you've    got    the    very    regiment    a    bad 

With  that  the  lieutenant,  in  a  huff, 
sent  in  his  papers,  and  went  away.  He 
also  went  under.  He  had  been  going 
very  wild,  and  the  regiment  was  the 
only  thing  that  had  kept  him  up. 
Having  let  go  of  that,  he  sank. 

When  the  first  Egyptian  campaign 
came,  we  lay  alongside  the  Australian 
contingent.  Strolling  over  to  their  lines 
one  day,  1  saw,  dressed  only  in  a  grey- 
back  and  breeches,  standing  in  front  of 
a  tent  and  cleaning  a  bit  with  a  burnisher, 
the  lieutenant.  1  drew  myself  up  and 
saluted. 

"  You  needn't  salute,  sergeant,"  said 
he.  "I'm  a  sergeant,  too,  now.  I'm 
Sergeant  Brown." 

"But  that  wasn't " 

"  Of  course  not.  Are  you  going  to 
denounce  me  for  fraudulent  attestation  ?" 
And  he  grinned. 

"  Let  me  take  a   turn  with  the  bur- 

"  No,  thanks.  We  come  from  a  demo- 
cratic country,  and  sergeants  have  no 
batmen  with  us.  Besides,  you're  only  an 
infantryman,  and,  since  I  got  promoted," 
here  he  grinned  again,  "  from  the  line  to 
the  horse,  1  have  found  how  ignorant 
gravel  crushers  are  about  horse  furni- 
ture." 

Not  many  days  after  that,  there  was  a 
reconnaissance  in  force.  The  cavalry 
went  on  to  get  into  touch  with  the  enemy. 
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and  spread  like  a  screen  across  our  front 
to  hide  what  we  were  doing.  Then  we 
tramped  solidly  along,  and  the  guns  came 
trundling  up.  The  rifles  began  to  spit, 
and  the  horse  to  draw  back.  When  they 
were  well  out  of  the  line  of  fire,  and  the 
artillery  was  unmasked,  the  big  guns 
moved  up,  and  opened  fire  with  a  crash. 
The  machine  guns  began  to  whir-r-r-r 
like  a  covey  of  partridges  on  the  wing. 
Then  we  got  the  order  to  advance.  It 
was  all  very  like  the  Long  Valley  at 
'Shot,  both  as  to  the  way  we  manoeuvred 
and  as  to  the  dust  and  sand.  Per- 
haps the  sand  is  a  little  worse  at  'Shot 
than  in  Egypt.  Perhaps  I  imagined 
that,  because  we  don't  wear  sand  spec- 
tacles in  England.  The  ornamental 
branches  of  the  Service,  the  horse  and 
guns,  did  no  more,  and  the  stress  of  the 
movement  fell  upon  the  real  strength 
and  backbone  of  the  army,  the  foot,  our 
ncble  selves.  We  extended  in  open  order, 
we  looked  for  every  little  bit  of  brush, 
every  chip  of  stone,  every  little  ridge  in 
the  sand,  behind  which  to  hide. 

"  Sergeant,"  said  one  of  our  "  speciah," 
undersized,  and  underweight,  though  I 
myself  object  to  neither  of  those  points 
for  campaigning,  but  who  was  yet  passed 
for  foreign  service,  "  I  used  to  wish  I  was 
over  six  foot  to  be  a  Life  Guardsman. 
But  now  I'm  rather  glad  I'm  not.  I've 
less  to  hide." 

But,  while  the  men  in  the  firing  line 
were  flat  on  their  stomachs,  we,  in  the 
supernumerary  rank,  were  each  kneeling 
on  one  knee  and  watching  the  front. 
That,  I  suppose,  is  the  reason  that  a 
spent  bullet  hit  me.  It.  did  not  wound 
me,  but  knocked  me  over  stunned.  Just 
about  then,  according  to  the  official 
account  (though  I  won't  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  the  despatches  time  the  affair 
by  what  happened  to  me)  "  the  object  of 
the  reconnaissance  having  been  attained, 
the  column  withdrew."  Though,  if  you 
ask  me,  I  think  that  a  very  diplomatic 
way  of  saying  that  the  column  with- 
drew, leaving  the  wounded  behind  it. 
You  know  that  British  soldiers  may  not 
withdraw  at  a  run,  or  even  at  the 
"  double,"  although  "  the  object  has  been 
attained."  Therefore,  while  the  infantry 
were  retiring  at  the  "  quick,"  theGippies 


were  plugging  away  for  all  they  were 
worth,  and  the  horse  got  the  word  to 
cover  the  retirement.  The  Australian 
sergeant  was  one  of  them,  and  this,  is 
what  he  told  me  : 

**  You  see,  Hardin*,  a  Gippy  put  a 
bullet  into  my  horse's  head.  He  dropped, 
and  I  dropped  over  his  head,  nearly  on 
to  my  own.  But  I  remembered  a  little 
somersault  from  the  Aldershot  gym,  and 
I  landed  on  my  shoulder  blades,  with  my 
head  neatly  tucked  in.  I  came  down  on 
the  top  of  what'  I  thought  was  a  dead 
man,  but,  when  I  smashed  on  to  his 
chest,  and  heard  the  wind  whistle  out  of 
it,  I  found  he  was  alive.  Looking  at  him, 
I. saw  he  was  you.  My  horse  was  dead. 
I  was  alive.  I  saw  a  live  horse  that 
belonged  to  a  dead  man.  Now,  I  prefer 
a  live  horse.  Very  likely  the  dead  man 
preferred  a  dead  horse.  I  proposed  a 
swop.  He  said  nothing  against  it.  So 
I  swung  you  over  the  pommel  of  the 
saddle  and  brought  you  in." 

"  With  a  black  and  blue  chest  and  ribs. 


sir. 
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*'  Why,  you  old  Cornish  chough,  if  that 
bullet  had  hit  you  anywhere  but  in  the 
thick  head — if  it  had  tickled  your 
chest  and  ribs,  for  example — ^you'd  be 
dead.     Be  thankful." 

Now  the  Captain  of  Sergeant  Brown's 
troop  spoke  to  his  CO.  And  the  CO. 
spoke  to  my  CO.  Both  the  CO.'s  went 
to  the  General.  The  General  sent  for 
Sergeant  Brown. 

"  You're  Sergeant  Brown,  of  the  Austra- 
lian contingent  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  A  gentleman,  I  see,"  said  the  General, 
looking  at  him  curiously.  **  Or,  rather,  I 
hear.  For  we  all  look  much  alike,  cam- 
paigning. But  the  tone  of  your  voice 
betrays  you." 

"  I  was  a  gentleman — once." 

"  Let's  hope  you  are  so  still,  and  that 
you'll  soon  put  on  the  shell  of  one  again," 
said  the  General  heartily.  *'  Your  Colonel 
and  the  Colonel  of  the  D. C.L.I,  have 
spoken  to  me  about  recommending  you 
for  the  V.C.  Really  your  voice  sounded 
familiar  to  me.  If  it  isn't  touching  on 
any  delicate  point ? " 

"I  know  his  voice,"  said  the  CO.  of 
the  D.C.L.L 
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"  Well,  sir,  in  confidence — I  am  sure  I 
can  rely  on  you,  gentlemen — ^you  can't 
get  me  the'V.C,  for  I  got  it  with  the 
D.C.L.I.  six  years  ago,  when  they  took 
the  heights  on  the  frontier.  And  you 
know  the  voice,  because,  as  I  suppose 
you've  remembered  since  I  told  you  about 
the  cross,  I  was  your  son." 

"  My — my — my ,"   stammered   the 

General.  Then  he  remembered  that 
there  were  strangers  in  the  house,  and, 
well,  you  know,  you  mustn't  show  any 
feeling  for  your  relations  when  you're  in 
the  Army,  and  in  front  of  other  people. 
So  the  father  again  became  a  General, 
just  the  mainspring  of  a  complicated 
piece  of  machinery,  and  he  went  on,  "  I 
think  we  might  manage  to  get  you  back 
into  the  Service  after  this." 

"Thank  you,  sir.  My  family  didn't 
seem  to  care  very  much  when  I  went 
under.  Will  they  take  me  back  if  I'm 
mentioned  in  despatches  ?  " 

"Then  I  suppose  I  had  better  put 
forward  your  name  as  Sergeant  Brown,  of 
the  Australians." 

"  As  to  putting  forward  my  name,  sir, 
you  must  please  yourself.  My  name  is 
Sergeant  Brown,  and  I  am  Number  73, 
Australian  contingent. 

"But,  my  dear  boy,"  faltered  the 
General,  "can't  there  be  a  little  more 
kindness  between  yourself  and  your 
family  ? " 

"  I  have  no  family,  sir.  None  what- 
ever.    It's  five  years  since  I  had  any." 

The  two  C.O.'s  went  out,  thinking 
they  were  in  the  way.  But  Sergeant 
Brown  followed  on  their  heels.  And  the 
General  sank  into  his  chair  with  his 
head  in  his  hands,  and  murmured, 

"  O  my  son  Absalom !  my  son,  my 
son  Absalom !  would  God  I  had  died  for 
thee,  O  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son  !  " 

So  Sergeant  Brown  got  the  V.C.  for 
"  conspicuous  bravery  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy,**  and  it  was  Sergeant  Brown,  and 
not  any  Lieutenant,  or  other  commis- 
sioned officer,  who  went  back  to 
Australia.  No  one  ever  heard  of  our 
old  Lieutenant.  He  must  have  been  dead. 

About  two  years  after  that  we  lay  at 


'Shot,  and,  one  evening,  I  was  up  outside 
the  Officers'  Mess  tsflking  to  one  of  the 
officers'  servants.  Oh,  a  man,  you  know, 
a  servant  of  a  bachelor  officer.  There 
came  up  to  the  Mess  a  Corporal  in  the 
Staffordshire  Knots,  the  old  thirty-eighth, 
and,  in  his  hand,  he  held  a  letter. 

"  Letter  for  Colonel  Rosevear,"  said 
he.  "  From  Colonel  Morris  of  the 
Stafford  s." 

The  servant  took  it,  but  1  looked  at 
the  Corporal,  and  said  : 

"  Why,  Lieutenant " 

"  Corporal  Jones,  Number  4376,  Staf- 
fords,"  said  he  sharply. 

"  Any  answer  ?  "  asked  the  servant. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Corporal.  "  And  keep 
your  mouth  shut,  Hardin',''  he  added,  as 
the  servant  turned  away. 

The  CO.  came  out  and  began  : 

"  Tell  Colonel  Morris, — why — who's — 
what — come  inside,  Corporal." 

The  business  part  of  the  dinner  was 
just  finished.  .  The  ornamental  part  was 
just  beginning.  That  is,  the  Mess  was 
feeling  for  its  cigar  case,  and  the  Subal- 
terns were  eating  fruit. 

"  You  know  who  this  is,"  said  the 
CO.  to  the  old  Mess  steward.  "  Get  rid 
of  the  men.     You  can  stay." 

When  the  men  had  gone,  the  CO. 
said : 

"  Sit  down.  Lieutenant.  If  you'd  only 
stopped,  you'd  have  been  junior  Major 
now  as  I  was  then.  Gentlemen,  *  The 
Queen.' " 

They  drank  the  Queen,  upstanding.  It 
is  the  only  toast  usually  given  at  Mess. 
The  Mess  began  to  cut  off  cigar-tips,  the 
Subalterns  began  to  select  cigarettes. 

Then  the  CO.  rose  again,  and  said  : 

"  Gentlemen,  one  more  toast  this 
evening.  Whenever  our  brother  officer 
is  in  this  room,  he  is  still  an  officer  of 
the  D.C.L.I.  Upstanding,  gentlemen, 
•  The  double  V.C  " 

The  health  was  drunk  in  silence,  the 
health  of  the  Lieutenant.  And,  after  a 
decent  interval,  Corporal  Jones  came  out 
of  the  room  and  walked  across  the 
everlasting  sandy  gravel  to  the  Staffords* 
lines. 
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MAKING   MECHANICAL  TOYS. 


By  EDOUARD   CHARLES. 


THI'L  mechanical  workine  model  or 
moving  figur'-— ''nain*,  boat,  pianiit, 
(/>! iceman,  kirb*r,  ^oldi-^r,  sailor, 
I^Atnian  'and  the  li-^t  might  1«  indeft- 
nitfly  kntfth'-n'^d . — is  lli^  toy  that  gives 
thfl  gnatfrst  satisfaction  to  the  juvenile, 
arousing  at  the  same  lime,  or  rather  in 
the  fulln'ss  of  time,  destructive  curiosity 
as  to  why  tlie  figure  moves  and  how  it 
works.  Anattempt  to  satisfy  this  natural 
desire  for  knowledge  made  by  an  infantile 
favourite  on  a  lady  cake-walker,  with 
which  I  had  in  a  generous  moment  pre- 
sented him,  had  disaslrr.us  consequences 
for  the  figure,  and  only  yielded  education 
at  the  price  of  tears.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  infant's  grief  was  so  distressing 
that  it  drew  from  me  the  promise  to 
speedily  bring  smiles  in  its  place.  It 
was  easy  to  say,  with  the  cheerful  con- 
fid*  lue  of  ignoranre : 

"  Just  bring  me  the  pieces,  sonny  ;  I'll 
soon  put  them  together  again." 

And  refilly  I  llioughl  I  should  shine  as 
a  genius  in  the  juvenile  eye,  and  earn 
great  gratitude.  Only  when  I  had 
struggled  for  an  hour  with  the  wreck 
did  I  recognise  my  incapability,  and 
resign  myself  lo  lose  the  infant's  conli- 
dence  for  ever.  I  couldn't  do  it— the 
pieces  refused  to  be  put  together.  It 
cost  me  another  thirty  sous,  for  the  art- 
less one  suggested  that,  since  1  had  spoiled 
his  toy,  I  ought  to  replace  it ;  but  it  was 
money  well  invested,  as  readers  will 
appreciate  from  this  arlii-le. 


In  a  spare  hour  I  hied  me  to  the  biggest 
Parisian  inventor  of  mecfaanicftl  tojs, 
and  in  the  model  atelier  of  M,  Femaiid 
Martin.  President  of  the  French  Assoos- 
tion  of  Toy  Makere,  while  watching 
their  development  from  sheet  tin  to  the 
hnished  article,  I  learned  much  that  was 
interesting  about  the  makingof  these  toys. 

The  tin   toy  industry  is  an  < 
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one,  and  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the 
French  and  Germans.  It  is  a  thousand 
to  one  tliat  the  mechanical  postman  who 
is  sent  on  his  wanderings  across  the  city 
pavement  by  some  itinerant  gutter  mer- 
chant was  made  abroad  ;  it  is  a  thousand 
to  one  that  any  mechanical  toy  you  pick 
up  in  a  shop  had  its  origin  across  the 
Channel.  Germany  turns  out  60,000,000 
of  them  yearly  ;  in  France  the  annual 
output  is  over  50,000,000,  of  which  latter 


the  best  quality,  and  thousands  of  tons 
of  it  are  passed  through  the  stamping 
machines  in  the  course  of  twelvemonths. 

A  million  toys  is  the  annual  output  of 
the  factory  I  visited,  and  they  include 
all  the  popular  figures  mentioned  in  the 
opening  of  this  article,  besides  a  score  of 
others. 

We  can  only  follow  the  toy  in  the 
making  from  first  to  last  by  first  visiting 
the  genie  of  the  toy  world  in  his  study, 


V   FAUOUS   DESIGNER    OF   MECHANICAL    TOYS    BUSY    IN    KIS    WORKSUUI'. 


no  fewer  than  30,000,000  are  exported, 
and  England  takes  the  bulk. 

Once  again  the  sardine  famine  has  set 
in  circulation  the  distressing  news  that 
one  of  ils  consequences  will  be  the  para- 
lysing of  the  mechanical  toy  trade,  that 
as  the  result  of  an  advance  in  the  price 
of  sardines,  there  will  be  fewer  old  tins 
available  for  reincarnation  as  toys,  but 
this  sinister  rumour  need  laise  no  alarm 
in  the  juvenile  breast  ;  it  only  brings  a 
smile  to  the  manufacturer's  face,  fur  the 
tm  toys  are  not  made  from  old  sardine 
boxes.  At  least,  these  mechanical  toys 
are  not,  whatever  the  very  cheap  varieties 
may  be  ;  they  are  made  from  sheet  tin  of 


where  he  is  perpetually  looking  around 
for  new  toys  to  give  joy  to  the  hearts  of 
the  young,  and  perfecting  models  soon  to 
be  put  on  the  market.  The  inventor's 
most  earnest  wish  is  to  find  a  toy  that 
will  be  as  popular  in  one  country  as 
another;  failing  that,  then  one  that  can 
le  adapted  to  please  all  round.  As  an 
example  of  the  former  I  may  quote  the 
lady  cake-walker  and  Paderewski  ;  a 
policeman  and  a  soldier  will  serve  to 
illustrate  the  latter,  since  they  can  be 
attired  in  uniforms  particular  to  the  dif- 
ferent countries  to  which  they  are  destined 
to  be  exported. 
That  popular  dance  in  its  variety  of 
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ciiUs  [or  the 
labour  of 
months,  for 
although  the 
toys  look  so 
simple  when 
completed  it 
is  DOt  always 
an  easy  mat- 
ter to  get  the 
desired  mech- 
anical efFeci. 
Heyond    this, 


the 


signs 


vented,  and  Padctewski 
had  a  great  vogue  in  l![i;];l;ind  and  the 
United  Slates,  to  say  notliiiig  of  France 
and  Germany. 

Having  determined  upon  the  type  of 
toy — it  is  generally  sonifthing  lO|iic-al — 
the  inventor  sets  to  work  to  construct  a 
working    nio<lcl    of    it,  a    biisiiicss    that 


for  the  dies 
from  which 
the  various 
parts  of  the 
toys  are  to  be 
stamped  have 
to  be  thought 
out  by  thein- 
ventoi ;     and 

the  cost  of  making  the  toy  caiefuily  con- 
sidered to  hnd  what  number  must  be. sold 
ere  a  profit  can  be  looked  for. 

Then  the  dies  have  to  be  made,  and 
they  cost  many  hundreds  of  pounds. 
The  i>aris  of  the  toy  will  be  stamped 
out  in  their  hundreds  of  thousands,  and 
after  be- 
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that  is  destined  to  emerge  later  on 
through  the  front  door  metamorphosed 
into  a  recognisable  toy.  l'"re  it  makes 
its  appearance  as  such  it  will  pa^s 
through  many  pairs  of  hands,  growing 
as  it  goes,  and  gaining  at  every  step 
closer  resemblance  to  the  first  model. 

On  the  ground  floor  we  sight  imme- 
diately the  stamping  machines,  in  the 
working  of  which  women  use  both  hands 
and  feet.  Strips  of  tin  are  ted  under  the 
dies  to  fall  shaped  and  cut  as  backs  and 
fronts  of  both  heads  and  bodies,  into 
waiting  receptacles  in  a  continuous  flow. 
This  machine  is  turning  out  faces,  that 
one  the  backs  of  heads,  another  fronts 
of  bodies,  and  yet  another  the  backs. 
Here  is  one  punching  out  small  brass 
toothed  wheels,  and  there  one  turning, 
as  required,  certain  of  the  teeth  at  right 
angles  to  the  periphery ;  this  woman, 
whose  machine  is  chopping  off  strips  of 
metal,  is  making  what  will  later  be  arms 
and  legs.  All  these  machines  working 
swiftly  and  silently  provide  a  most 
animated  sight,  and  furnish  many 
women     with    light    employment    that 


brings  them  in  an  average  daily  wage  of 
three  francs. 

Beyond  are  ranged  numerous  benches 
at  which  several  employees,  male  and 
female,  fuid  a  place  to  execute  their 
different  tasks  ;  but  ere  proceeding  there 
we  will  first  mount  the  staircase  to  the 
gallery  running  around  the  apartment, 
for  it  is  here  the  various  parts  are 
assembled  in  the  rough.  Still  the  work 
is  carried  on  by  women,  whose  deft 
fingers  wielding  light  hammers  join 
together  the  pieces  that  make  the  com- 
plete head,  and  those  that  make  the 
complete  body ;  and  at  other  benches 
women  sit  with  soldering-irons,  kept 
ever  hot  over  gas  jets,  joining  heads  to 
bodies. 

Meanwhile,  to  the  pieces  cut  for  arms 
and  legs  have  been  added  moulded  hands 
and  feet  by  two  perspiring  workmen, 
who  sit  over  a  cauldron  of  molten  lead ; 
then  these  are  joined  to  the  bodies,  and 
the  skeleton  goes  downstairs  to  be  fitted 
with  its  clockwork  stomach,  whose  pal- 
pitations shall  give  to  it  the  required 
mechanical  action. 
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So  piece  by  piece,  stage  by  stage,  each 
pair  of  hands  contributing  its  sliare 
towards  the  whole,  we  follow  the  figure 
onwards  to  the  testing  bench,  where  the 
skilled  workman  sits,  a  dozen  or  so  rough 
skeletons  before  him,  testing  and  perfect- 
ing their  ticking  internals  ;  adjusting  this 
part  or  that,  throwing  out  a  figure  now 
and  then  as  useless.  And  before  him 
they  wobble  and  raise  their  arms  and 
work  their  heads,  and  the  sight  is  super- 
latively ludicrous. 

As  yet  the  figures  are  nude,  and  the 
heads  devoid  of  distinguishing  features 
in  colours.  Upstairs  is  the  tailoring 
department,  where,  plying  needle  and 
thread,  from  one  to  two  score  women 
are  at  work  piecing  together  the  suits  of 
clothes  that  have  been  cut  out  in  their 
sixties  at  once  by  the  cutting  machine, 
fitted  with  outline  steel 'shapes  having 
razor-like  edges. 

The  clothing  of  the  toys  is  no  unim- 
portant item,  for  it  calls  for  over  six 
thousand  yards  of  cloth  two  feet  wide 
to  cover  the  nakedness  of  some  ten 
thousand  figures;  and  these  thirty  odd 
women  work  to  such  purpose  that  they 
clothe  between  three  and  four  thousand 
per    day  —  the    quantity    turned     out 


upon  an  appreciative  world  by  this 
factory. 

Passed  by  the  dcctor,  as  the  "  tester" 
may  be  termed,  as  being  in  fit  and  sound 
condition,  the  skeleton  travels  into  the 
hands  of  th&'dresser,  who  has  gathered 
the  made  garments  from  the  seamstress  ; 
and  now  in  a  very  short  time,  garbed  in 
appropriate  "complet,"  it  approaches 
still  more  closely  the  fmislied  article ; 
even  a  child  would  not  fail  to  recognise 
it  for  what  it  is,  though  the  youngster 
would  probably  be  disappointed  with  its 
inscrutable,  colourless  visage. 

Its  features  have  been  well  defined  by 
the  mechanical  punch  ;  the  artist  and, 
where  necessarj-,  the  hair  dressfr  com- 
plete the  work,  imparting  to  face  and 
Iiead  with  fiaint,  and  sometimes  wig,  the 
finishing  touches  that  make  them  un- 
offending to  the  eye.  One  woman  gives 
the  face  a  flesh  colour,  while  another 
using  different  brushes  deftly  adds  the 
required  hues  to  eyes  and  mouth  and 
nose.  Maybe  the  hair  is  only  painted, 
but  in  some  cases  small  wigs  of  hair  are 
pasted  over  the  tin  craniums,  and 
trimmed  into  order  with  a  pair  of  small 
scissors 


% . 


■  its   hopes  of   soon   emerging 
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into  the  light  or  the  street  as  a  well 
made  toy  to  give  some  little  one  happi- 
ness, ere  it  is  mined  and  consigned  to 
the  household  dustbin,  run  very  higli 
indeed.  It  has  passed  through  some 
hundred  and  fifty  pairs  of  hands  on  its 
journeys,  and  comprises  maybe  as  many 
as  one  hundred  and  sixty  different  and 
separate  parts— certainly  it  will  not  be 
comixised  of  less  than  fifty — and  has  now 


but  to  undergo  the  ordeal  oE  a  final  test 
of  its  mechanical  fitness.  Once  again 
it  is  wound  up  and  set  in  motion.  Fail- 
ing to  behave  itself  as  it  should  it  is 
returned  to  the  "  doctor,"  but  acting  as 
to  the  manner  made  it  is  enclosed  in  a 
cardboard  box — a  perfect  mechanical  toy, 
that  no  one  unskilled  should  lightly 
undertake  to  mend  if  broken,  and  ready 
for  sale  at  a  shilling  or  eighleenpence. 


THE   LITTLE   PAGAN   MAID. 


By  JESSIE    MACKAY. 


IT  was  a  little  pagan  soul 
Whose  days  were  not  to  be  many, 
A  pale  wee  hungry  pagan  soul 
That  never  did  harm  to  any; 
And  sore  she  carped  at  the  wormy  train 

That  work  i'  the  earth  so  blindly. 

And  cried  for  the  common  wind  and  rain 

That  touched  her  once  so  kindly : — 

"Though  there  be  palms  of  paradise 

In  the  windless  glens  of  glory, 
And  I  had  taken  above  the  skies 

My  little  unended  story, 
I  would  cry  out  my  heart,  my  heart. 

For  the  birken  bent  and  gnarly 
Down  in  the  plot  where  the  robins  dart 

And  chiip  in  the  morning  early. 


"  Though  cherubs  float  through  Eden  gale 

Like  thistledown  to  meet  me, 
I  can  but  think  how  long  they  wait 

On  the  wee  warm  earth  to  greet  me  ; 
And  1  had  all  my  heaven  here. 

My  father  and  m^'  mother. 
And  laugh  and  life  in  summer  clear 

With  sister  and  with  brother. 

"  Though  ringing  anthem  peal  above. 

And  beaten  gold  have  crowned  me, 
1  have  lost  the  voice  of  my  own  true  love, 

And  his  strong  right  arm  around  me  ; 
The  old  may  well  be  fain  to  die 

Who  count  their  tens  to  seven. 
But  I  have  not  learned  in  sea  or  sky 

The  way  to  be  glad  in  heaven." 


"GENTLEMEN    BOARDERS!" 

A   Farce   in   One   Act. 

By  ARTHUR  ECKERSLEY. 


PERSONS    REPRESENTED. 

Sophia  Clutterbuck  {an  elderly  maiden  lady). 

Grace  (her  niece). 

Percy  (suitor  to  Grace). 

Jasper  Hailstone  (an  old  traveller  returned  from  abroad). 

Scene. — A  room  in  Miss  Clutterbuck's  house.  The  furniture  is  good,  but  old-fashioned 
and  somewhat  worn.  There  are  two  doors,  right  and  left,  of  which  the  former  is 
supposed  to  communicate  with  the  stairs  and  upper  portion  of  the  house,  the  latter 
with  the  outer  hall  and  entrance.  At  one  side  of  the  stage  is  a  writing  table  on  which 
is  seen  the  miniature  of  a  young  man  in  the  dress  of  some  thirty  years  before.  On  the 
other  side,  well  in  view  of  the  audience,  is  an  easy-chair.  The  rest  of  the  furniture 
is  unimportant.     Time — evening  at  the  present  day. 

(As  the  curtain  rises  Miss  Sophia  is  discovered  seated  at  the  writing  table  turning 
over  papers.) 


Sophia.  Bills  !  Bills  !  And  yet  again 
bills !  All  the  same  story !  Well,  I 
suppose  we  are  at  the  end  at  last,  and 
there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  give  up  the 
old  house  after  all.  After  all !  I  have 
tried  hard  to  keep  it ;  even  to  putting 
undignified  announcements  in  the  public 
prints  offering  the  shelter  of  my  child- 
hood's home  in  return  for  gold.  But 
we  didn't  get  any  gold  !  (Rising  and 
taking  up  newspaper,  from  which  she  reads.) 
**  The  comforts  of  a  quiet  home  are 
offered  to  respectable  and  single  gentle- 
men in  a  retired  neighbourhood  close  to 
convenient  cemetery.  Terms  moderate 
and  strictly  inclusive."  (Enter  Grace  R, 
She  finishes  the  quotation.) 

Grace.  **  For  particulars  apply  to 
Miss  Clutterbuck,  i,  Deadalive  Square, 
London,    S.W."      What   is    the    use   of 


*  Note. — Dramatic  rights  reserved.  This  play 
has  been  copyrighted  and  licensed.  The  fee 
for  each  amateur  performance  is  los.  6^.,  payable 
in  advance,  to  Lt.-Col.  Grundy,  27,  Colville 
Road,  W.,  from  whom  all  particulars  may  be 
obtained. 
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reading  that  stupid  old  thing,  auntie  ? 
That  '11  never  do  us  any  good. 

Sophia.  And  yet  it  sounds  alluring ! 
I  worded  it  myself. 

Grace  (aside).  You  did.  That's  the 
worst  of  it ! 

Sophia.  Well,  what  have  you  there  ? 
Letters  ? 

Grace.  Only  the  usual  kind.  This 
is  from  the  butcher ;  he  says 

Sophia.  O  bother  the  man !  I  refuse 
to  hear  what  he  says.  He  says  it  regularly 
every  week ! 

Grace.     They  all  do. 

Sophia.  Well  this  has  to  end.  We 
have  no  servants,  no  coals,  no  gas, 
hardly  any  food  ;  so  we  can't  go  much 
longer. 

Grace.  We  certainly  can't  go  much 
shorter ! 

Sophia  (tragically).  Child,  this  is 
no  subject  for  idle  jesting.  No  !  1  have 
at  length  determined  to  abandon  the 
home  of  my  ancestors — of  my  immediate 
ancestors  I  should  say — to  endure  the 
footsteps    of   an  alien  echoing  through 
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.  its  hails ;  to  barter  its  memories  for  the 
consideration  of  a  mercenary  wage  ! 

Grace.  Does  that  mean  —  let  the 
house? 

Sophia.  Yes.  I  have  made  up  my 
mind,  so  now  the  sooner  the  better. 
And  yet  (wiping  her  eyes)  it  will  be  a 
severe  wrench. 

Grace  {going  to  her).  Poor  little 
auntie ! 

Sophia.*  Yes,  dear,  but  it  is  as  much 
for  your  sake  as  for  any  other  reason. 
Spending  your  time  between  that  horrid 
school,  and  looking  after  an  old  woman 
is  no  life  for  one  of  your  age.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  helping  me  1  know  well 
enough  that  you  would  have  accepted 
poor  Percy  long  ago.  Why,  how  many 
times  has  he  proposed  to  you  this  year  ? 

Grace.  Only  twenty-three  times  this 
year,  auntie. 

Sophia.  And  this  is  the  23rd  of 
January  !     Tm  surprised  at  him. 

Grace  (demurely),  I  wasn't.  I  saw 
them  all  coming ! 

Sophia.  Ah,  my  dear,  take  care  you 
don't  wear  out  his  patience,  or,  worse 
still,  his  love.  If  I  had  known  when  to 
say  "yes,"  I  might  have  been  a  happy 
woman  to-day. 

Grace.  I  know  what  you  mean, 
auntie,  you  mean  poor  Mr.  Hailstone. 

Sophia.  Yes,  dear.  I  was  proud  and 
ambitious  then,  and  he  was  poor,  and  so 
— I  drove  him  away  from  me  to  make 
a  fortune. 

Grace.     And  he  never  came  back  ? 

Sophia.  He  never  came  back.  I  heard, 
long  afterwards,  that  he  had  been  told  a 
false  report  of  my  engagement  to  some- 
one else.  Perhaps  that  was  the  reason. 
At  all  events  I  never  saw  or  heard  of 
him  again  from  the  day  he  said  good-bye 
to  me  in  this  very  room. 

Grace.    This  very  room  ? 

Sophia.  Yes — just  as  it  is  now.  And 
on  that  table  yonder  is  the  picture  of 
himself  in  a  silver  frame  that  he  gave  me 
when  we  parted. 

Grace.  Were  you  formally  engaged, 
auntie  ? 

Sophia.  Not  in  so  many  words,  dear; 
but  his  attitude,  indeed  I  may  say  our 
mutual  attitude,  on  that  last  evening 
especially,  was  unmistakable. 


Grace.  What  was  your  attitude, 
auntie. 

Sophia..  Well,  my  dear,  I  believe  he 
took  me  on  his  knee  in  that  very  chair. 

Grace  (laughing).  Ha  !  Ha  I  No 
wonder  you  are  always  so  fond  of  that 
old  chair,  auntie ! 

Sophia  (reflectively).  Yes.  He  was 
always  impetuous  in  his  manner. 

Grace.  I  wonder  would  you  know 
him  again  after  all  these  years  ? 

Sophia.  Know  him,  child !  There  was 
one  thing  about  Jasper  that  could  never 
alter — his  eyes.  No  amount  of  years 
could  change  those.  Ah  !  I  can  see  the 
flash  in  them  now  as  he  vowed  in  his 
eager  manful  way  how  soon  he  would 
make  his  fortune,  and  how  just  when  I 
didn't  expect  him,  he  would  return 
as 

(Enter  Percy  L,  He  bursts  into  the 
room  flourishing  a  postcard.) 

Percy.     A  gentleman  boarder  at  last ! 

Grace.  I  wish  you  wouldn't  be  so 
boisterous.  You've  spoilt  a  most  interest- 
ing story. 

wSopiiiA  (smiling).  Never  mind  the 
story,  Percy.     What  do  you  mean  ? 

Percy.  This.  I  found  this  card  in 
the  hall,  it  must  have  slipped  under 
the  mat.  Listen !  (reads)  **  Madam,  having 
seen  your  advertisement  I  write  to  say 
that  1  should  be  glad  if  you  could  take 
me  as  a  boarder  from  to-morrow.  Should 
circumstances  permit  I  may  be  making 
a  long  stay.  Yours  faithfully,  John 
Smith." 

Grace.  A  boarder !  A  real  boarder ! 
Fancy ! 

Sophia.     It  isn't  possible  ! 

Percy.  It's  more  than  possible,  it's 
true  !  1  believe  your  luck  has  turned  at 
last.  Once  he  comes  you've  only  got  to 
keep  him.  **  Should  circumstances  per- 
mit "  means  if  he's  satisfied. 

Sophia.     Nasty  deceitful  man  ! 

Grace.  My  dear  auntie  !  You  ought 
to  be  very  grateful  to  him  for  coming ! 

Sophia.  Ought  I  ?  I  suppose  I  ought. 
But,  oh,  my  dears,  I  don't  half  like  it 
when  it  comes  to  the  point.  I'm  sure 
there  are  chairs — one  especially — in  this 
very  room  that  I  couldn't  bear  to  see 
him  sitting  in  as  if  he'd  paid  to  do  it ! 
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Percy.  Well,  Tm  afraid  it's  rather  out 
of  the  question  to  have  half  the  furniture 
labftlled  "private"  ! 

CiuACE.  Percy,  don't  be  heartless! 
(Pkkcy  bloivs  ivhisile.) 

Soi'HiA  {puzzled).     What  was  that  ? 

Percy.  It's  all  her  fault  {indicating 
(jRAce).  Whenever  she  snubs  me  so  that 
I  want  to  say  a  bad  word,  she  made  me 
promise  to  w^histle  instead. 

Sophia.     Oh,  1  see. 

Percy.  Yes.  But  this  whistle  whistles 
D-flat ! 

Grace  {suddenly).  When  was  that 
card  posted  ? 

Percy  {examining  it).  At  Liverpool 
yesterday. 

Grace.  Then  it  must  have  come  this 
morning,  and  we  never  found  it. 

Percy.  Stop  a  minute.  Here's  a 
postscript  in  the  extra  space  {reading 
from  back  of  card).  "  I  expect  to  arrive 
about  seven  o'clock.** 

Grace.  Why  it*s  seven  o'clock  now. 
{Knock  heard.) 

Percy.     And  there  he  is  ! 

Sophia  {helplessly).  Oh  dear,  dear, 
this  is  just  like  something  on  the  stage ! 

Grace.  Great  heavens !  he  mustn't 
fmd  us  like  this.  No  servant,  no  food, 
nothing ! 

Percy  {astonished).  No  food — but 
you  asked  me  to  supper  ! 

Grace.  Oh,  there's  half  a  tinned 
tongue  and  some  sardines.  Good  enough 
for  you,  but  nothing  to  make  a  dinner  of. 

Percy.  Well,  but  the  shop  round  the 
corner.  Can't  you  get  things  on  credit 
there  ?     Don't  they  know  you  ? 

Grace.     Yes.     That's  why  you  can't. 

Percy.  By  George !  We  are  up  a 
tree ! 

Grace.  You're  not.  I  only  wish  you 
were  !     (Percy  whistles.) 

Sophia.  We  must  refuse  to  admit  him, 
my  dears.     {Knock.) 

Grace.  No.  I've  an  idea.  Listen. 
In  a  week  I  go  back  to  teach  at  the 
school.  If  he  stays  one  week  we've  got 
him.  Very  well  then,  for  that  week  I'll 
be  the  servant  I 

Sophia  and  Percy  (together)     You  ! 

Grace.  Me.  If  he's  still  here  when  I 
come  back,  ten  to  one  he'll  have  for- 
gotten me  in  three  months. 


Percy  (affectionately).     He  couldn't ! 

Grace.  Percy !  Don*t  be  irrelevant. 
(Percy  whistles,) 

Percy.  But  you*ve  got  no  clothes ! 
I  mean  no  servants'  clothes,  caps,  and 
aprons  and  things  like  that. 

Grace.  Haven*t  I !  Here,  this*ll  do 
for  an  apron  (snatches  white  antimacassar 
from  chair-back  and  fastens  it  in  her  belt). 
And  one  of  auntie's  lace  mats  for  a  cap 
{takes  mat  and  pins  it  into  the  shape  of  a 
cap.  Then  jumps  on  chair  to  arrange  it  in 
mirror). 

Percy  (watching  her  admiringly). 
I  say,  you  are  clever  !     I  couldn't  do  that. 

Grace  (on  chair).  No.  And  a 
pretty  parlour-maid  you'd  make  if  you 
could ! 

Percy  (alarmed).  Pretty  parlour- 
maid !  that's  just  it !  Suppose  he  tries 
to  flirt  with  you  !  How  about  my  feel- 
ings then  ?  ** 

Grace.  Well,  you  may  be  sure  he 
won't  try  twice  !  There  (jumps  doum), 
that's  capital.  The  only  thing  is  I  do 
wish  he  could  be  persuaded  that  he 
wasn't  the  first,  I'm  so  afraid  that'll 
frighten  him. 

Percy  (coming  forward  suddenly). 
By  jove ! 

Grace.     What  good  can  he  do  ! 

Percy.     I've  got  an  idea  too ! 

Grace.     Impossible. 

Percy.  I  have.  Look  here,  I've  a 
holiday  at  the  office  to-morrow.  Why 
shouldn't  I  stay  here  to-night,  and  pre- 
tend I'm  a  boarder  just  leaving  after 
being  in  the  house  for  years  and  years. 

Grace.     There  is  something  in  that ! 

Sophia.  Oh,  but,  my  dears,  this 
dreadful  deception ! 

Grace.  It  can't  be  helped,  it's  the 
only  way.  Mind  you're  firm  with  him, 
auntie.  Be  gentle  but  firm  !  {Continuous 
knocking  heard.)  He'll  have  the  door 
down  directly.  I'm  coming  !  (Exit  quickly 
by  L.  door.) 

Percy.  And  I'm  going.  You  can 
introduce  me  later.  (Knocking.)  Now 
then — the  drums  beat  to  action.  Pre- 
pare to  receive  boarders  !  (Exit  by  R.  door), 

Grace  (putting  her  head  round  door). 
Don't  let  him  see  we  want  him,  auntie. 
(Exit,) 

Percy  (putting  his  head  round  door.) 
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Be  verynice  to  him  at  first,  auntie.  (Exit) 

Grace  (same  business).  Don't  ask 
too  much.    (Exit.) 

Percy  (same  business).  Don't  ask 
too  little !     Make  a  firm  stand.     (Exit.) 

Sophia.  Oh  dear,  dear !  It's  all  very 
well  to  talk  about  making  a  firm  stand, 
but  whether  it's  to  be  on  my  head  or 
my  heels,  I'm  sure  I  don't  know !  Ah,  if 
poor  Jasper  could  see  the  pass  to  which 
I  am  reduced.  Welcoming  strangers  for 
money  I  What  shall  I  be  doing  next  ? 
{Voices  heard.)  There  he  is !  I  can't 
receive  him  like  this.  Til  go  away  and 
come  in  gradually  !  (She  bustles  out  R.  as 
Grace  re-enters  L.  showing  in  Mr.  Jasper 
Hailstone,  a  good-looking  middle-aged 
gentleman  with  grey  hair.  He  is  sprucely 
dressedf  and  bears  the  air  of  an  old  traveller. 
He  wears  a  pair  of  tinted  spectacles.) 

Grace  (announcing).  Mr.  Smith ! 
(Looks  round.)  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  I 
thought  auntie — my  mistress  was  here. 

Jasper.  No  matter.  Do  not  disturb 
her.     I  will  wait. 

Grace.  Very  good,  sir.  (Going — with 
long  stare  at  Jasper.) 

Jasper.  One  moment,  my  dear !  Do 
I  understand  that  your  mistress  has  been 
taking  in — er — paying  guests  for  some 
considerable  time? 

Grace  (confused).  Well,  sir,  that 
depends  on — how  you  consider  time,  sir. 

Jasper  (puzzled).  Ah !  to  be  sure. 
And  are  there  many  others  staying  here 
now? 

Grace.  Only  one  other,  sir.  A  single 
gentleman  like  yourself,  sir. 

Jasper  (aside — slightly  annoyed).  Oh, 
a  single  gentleman,  eh  ?  Confound  him. 
(Aloud,  suddenly.)     What's  his  name  ? 

Grace  (confused).  His  name.  (Aside.) 
We  didn't  decide  on  a  name  for  Percy. 
(Aloud.)    Er — Mr.  Robinson,  sir. 

Jasper.  Oh,  is  it !  Well,  that's  all ;  you 
can  go. 

Grace.    Thank  you,  sir.   (Exit  staring.) 

Jasper  (alone).  Just  the  same  old 
room  as  I  remember  it  thirty  years  ago. 
Nothing  altered,  nothing  new — except 
Robinson !  Don't  half  like  that  fellow 
Robinson!  Maybe  it  was  a  happy 
inspiration  of  mine  when  I  found  her 
advertisement  in  the  first  paper  I  saw  on 
landing,  to  answer  it  in  person  and  find 


out  something  about  her  before  declaring 
myself.  What  a  shock  it  was  too,  to  see 
that  name  after  believing  her  married  to 
someone  else  all  this  time.  Not  much 
chance  of  her  recognising  me,  even 
supposing  she's  kept  that  miniature  I  gave 
her  when  I  went  away,  especially  when 
I  hide  my  eyes  beneath  these.  (Takes  off 
glasses.)  They're  a  capital  disguise. 
Yes,  by  jove !  She  won't  see  through 
tlie  spectacles — it's  as  much  I  can  do  to 
see  through  'em  myself!  (Finds  news- 
paper.)  Ah!  Here's  the  paper  with  the 
adveitisement  in  it.  (Looking  over  it.) 
Hullo  !  Here's  something  else  !  (Reads.) 
"  More  burglaries  in  London  boarding- 
houses.  In  many  cases  the  miscreants 
obtain  admission  as  guests,  and  are 
frequently  in  league  with  the  servants. 
The  proprietors  of  these  establishments 
should  be  on  their  guard."  Now 
supposing  Robinson  should  be  one  of 
them  !  Robinson — nasty  burglarious 
sort  of  name  I  call  it !  Yes,  decidedly 
there  is  something  fishy  about  Robinson. 
(Becoming  excited.)  And  that's  a  fish 
I've  got  to  catch.  (Rising  and  looking 
about.)  How  well  I  recall  every  detail  of 
this  room.  There's  the  table  at  which 
she  poured  out  tea  for  me  the  first  time 
I  called.  And  there's  the  very  arm-chair 
in  which — ah  !  I  wonder  if  she  ever 
remembers  that  evening  now  !  (Seeing 
photo.)  Yes,  and  here  is  the  very  minia- 
ture I  gave  her  when  I  went  away,  so 
she  has  kept  it  after  all.  (Addressing 
miniature.)  Ah!  you  young  fool !  Went 
away  to  pick  up  treasure  did  you,  and 
left  a  far  greater  treasure  behind !  Bless 
my  soul !  How  the  sight  of  you  carries 
me  back.  That  old  blue  coat  with  the 
brass  buttons — deuced  tight  under  the 
arms  I  recollect !  Why  the  thirty  years 
might  be  a  dream.  They  are  a  dream ! 
I  went  away  yesterday,  and  presently  the 
door  yonder  will  open  and  Sophy  come 
tripping  in,  with  her  merry  little  feet,  and 
her  roguish  laugh,  and  her  eyes  dancing 
with  mischief.  (During  this  speech  Sophia 
has  entered  very  sedately  and  primly ;  her 
manner  an  entire  contrast  to  the  descrip- 
tion.)   And  I  shall  spring  forward  and  say 

to  her (Sophia  coughs  ;  he  turns^  stops 

suddenly    and    bows.)    Good    afternoon, 
madam ! 
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Sophia  (with  an  inclination).  Good 
afternoon. 

Jasper  (aside).  No.  The  thirty  years 
were  a  reality  after  all. 

Sophia.  I  understand  that  you  have 
come  in  accordance  with  your  card  ? 

Jasper.  Precisely,  madam.  (Aside.) 
No  recognition  here.  I'll  keep  it  up  till  I 
find  out  about  Robinson.  She  mustn't 
see  this.  (He  is  holding  the  miniature. 
Not  being  able  to  reach  the  table  he  slips  it 
under  his  coat  ivhich  is  resting  on  the  arm- 
chair.) (Aloud.)  Precisely.  I  trust  you 
are  prepared  to  receive  me. 

Sophia.  Unfortunately  I  am.  (He  looks 
astonished.)  Do  not  misunderstand  me, 
Mr. — Mr. — (glances  at  card)  Mr.  Smith,  if  I 
deplore  that  reduced  circumstances  have 
given  me  no  alternative. 

Jasper  (aside).  Poor  little  Sophy. 
I  feel  a  brute  to  deceive  her.  (Aloud.) 
Never  mention  it,  madam  ;  1  understand 
perfectly.  Need's  must  when  the  devil 
drives — eh  ? 

Sophia.     Sir ! 

Jasper.  Beg  pardon,  beg  pardon !  I 
should  have  said  necessity  is  the  mother 
of  invitation.  (Aside.)  She  was  always 
very  particular. 

Sophia.  Will  you  be  seated,  sir  ? 
(They  sit.) 

Jasper.  1  understand  that  you  have 
already  staying  here  a  gentleman  of  the 
name  of — er (Forgetting.) 

Sophia  (aside).  They  never  said  what 
Percy  was  to  be  called  !  (Aloud.)  Oh, 
er — yes,  you  refer  to  Mr.  Jones. 

Jasper.  Jones!  (Aside.)  Here's  another 
of  'em  ! 

Sophia  (continuing  nervously).  Yes — 
Mr.  Jones  has  been  here  for  I  don't 
know  how  long.  Such  a  nice  obliging 
young  man,  and  so  satisfied  with  every- 
thing. 

Jasper  (aside,  angry).  I  begin  to 
think  Jones  is  the  worst  of  the  two. 
Jones  !     Sounds  like  a  welsher  ! 

Sophia.  But,  unfortunately,  he's  got  to 
run  away  from  us. 

Jasper.     I  said  he  was  a  welsher  ! 

Sophia.  No,  English,  I  believe,  like 
yourself. 

Jasper.  And  on  the  question  of  terms, 
madam 

Sophia     (overwhelmed).    Oh,  I  couldn't 


really — I  mean  you  must  discuss  those 
with  Grace  ! 

Jasper.  With  Grace — what  Grace  ? — 
is  he  staying  here  too  ?  (Aside)  Sporting 
household,  this ! 

Sophia.  I  refer  to  my— er — parlour- 
maid. She  always  settles  these  points. 
(Rings  bell,  enter  Grace  immediately.) 

Grace.     Yes,  mum. 

Jasper  (aside).  That  girl  was 
listening ! 

Sophia.  You  will  please  arrange  with 
Mr.  Smith  about 

J.\sper  (interrupting).  I'm  sure, 
madam,  whatever  you  and — er — the 
parlour- maid  consider  proper  will  be 
correct.  (Aside.)  But  it's  the  maddest 
boarding-house  I  ever  struck  ! 

Grace  (aside  to  Sophia).  This  is  the 
man  we  want ! 

(Enter  Percy  R.  He  comes  briskly  to- 
wards Jasper  with  outstretched  hand.) 

Percy.  Ah  !  How  d'ye  do  ?  I  suppose 
I  must  introduce  myself,  I'm  the  other 
boarder — name  of — er — Brown. 

The  two  Ladies  distinctly  one  after  the 
other,  but  without  turning  their  heads : 
Jones !     Robinson  ! 

Jasper.  Seems  a  remarkable  echo  in 
this  room  !  (Percy  and  the  women  talk 
aside.)  So  there's  only  one  man  with 
three  names !  That's  very  suspicious. 
(To  Percy,  leading  him  down.)  You'll 
excuse  me,  sir,  but  there's  a  little  point 
that  seems  to  want  clearing  up.  I  was 
told  your  name  was  Robinson  first. 

Percy  (confused).  So  it  was.  I  mean 
you  were  told  my  name  was  Robinson  first 
because  Robinson  is  my  first  name.    See  ? 

Jasper  (aside).  Humbug !  (Aloud.) 
Oh,  Robinson's  your  first  name  is  it  ? 
What's  your  second — Crusoe  ? 

Percy  (laughing  unnaturally).  Ha! 
ha  !     That's  jolly  smart !     Ha  !   ha  !   ha  ! 

Grace  (aside  to  him).  Percy,  subside  1 
(Percy  whistles.) 

Jasper  (aside).  That  fellow  is  up  to 
no  good ! 

Grace.  Perhaps,  ma'am,  Mr.  Smith 
would  like  a  cup  of  tea  after  his  journey. 

Jasper.  Well — er — the  fact  is  I  had 
some  tea  in  the  train,  as  I  found  that  I 
should  arrive  here  only  just  in  time  for 
dinner. 
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Sophia,  Grace,  Vercy  (blankly,  one  after 
the  other).     Dinner ! 

Jasper.  Yes,  I  presume,  that  is,  that 
you  dine  as  I  am  accustomed  to  do,  at 
something  to  eight  ? 

Percy  {aside).  It'll  be  nothing  to 
ate  this  time ! 

Grace.  Dinner  shall  be  on  the  table 
directly,  sir.  (Aside,  quickly  to  Percy.) 
Percy,  what  money  have  you  in  your 
pocket  ?  (Percy  plunges  hand  in  pocket). 
Don't  bring  it  out,  idiot,  feel ! 

Percy  (doing  so).  Sixpence  and 
half-a-crown. 

Grace.  That's  three  shillings.  Look 
here,  cut  round  to  the  shop  and  get 
whatever  you  can  for  three  shillings — 
soup  and  something  c5old.  I'll  do  the 
rest  with  the  tongue  and  sardines. 

Percy.     But  wait  a  minute. 

Grace.     Oh,  don't  stop  to  argue,  go. 

Jasper  (who  has  been  conversing  ivith 
Sophia).  And  about  my  luggage.  I 
have  a  particularly  heavy  trunk,  which 
would  perhaps  be  too  heavy  for  your 
maids. 

Sophia.     Oh — er 

Grace  (interrupting).  The  man- 
servant will  see  to  that,  sir.  (Aside  to 
Percy.)     Take  that  up  as  you  go. 

Percy  (aside  to  her).  I  say,  is  there 
anything  else  ?  D'you  take  me  for 
San do w  ? 

Grace.  Coward  !  To  help  a  lady  is 
a  knight's  work. 

Percy.  Night's  work  !  It'll  take  me 
a  week  !  (Exit  R.)  (Grace  takes  cloth 
from  drawer  and  begins  to  lay  table.) 

Jasper  (coming  dmvn  with  Sophia). 
Yes,  my  dear  madam,  it  is  indeed  a  treat 
to  me  after  so  many  years  of  foreign 
exile,  to  find  myself  in  England  again. 

Sophia.  Alas,  yes !  (With  a  sigh.) 
Not  all  who  leave  her  return.     (Sits.) 

Jasper.  Well,  I  feel  now  that  my 
work  is  over,  and  that  I  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  spend  my  money  and  enjoy 
myself.     I  can  fling  myself  back   in  my 

chair (Is  ab(ntt    to   do  so;    Sophia 

checks  him.) 

Sophia.  Oh,  if  you  wouldn't  mind — 
not  that  chair.  (He  l(x>ks  astonished.)  I 
couldn't  bear  it  —  I  mean  the  chair 
couldn't  bear  it ! 

Jasper    [changing    his   seat).      \s    you 


please,  madam.  (Aside.)  Bless  her  ! 
She  does  remember  that  evening  !  (Con- 
fused noises  are  heard.     All  start.) 

Sophia  (anxiously).  Dear  me,  what's 
that  ?     Not  thunder,  I  hope? 

Jasper.  The  afternoon  was  somewhat 
oppressive. 

Grace  (aside).  It's  poor  Percy  with 
the  portmanteau  !     (Exit  quickly  R.) 

Jasper  (aside).  At  last  we  are 
alone !  Shall  I  remove  the  spectacles 
and  disclose  myself.  I  think  I  will ! 
(Aloud.)  But,  dear  lady,  I  was  about  to 
observe  that  it  was  not  only  the  joy  of 
home-coming  that  1  feel.  No,  it  is  a  far 
greater  relief  than  that  ! 

Sophia.     Indeed. 

Jasper.  Yes.  (War^ning  icith  the 
subject.)  Ah,  1  wonder  if  you  could 
guess  what  kept  me  awake  many  and 
many  a  night  as  1  lay  in  my  lonely  tent 
in  the  desert.  (]' cry  romantically.)  What 
was  it  with  which  1  had  to  contend 
through  those  long  hours  of  darkness  ? 

Sophia.  Really,  I  don't  know  !  Ahem  ! 
Beetles  ? 

Jasper  (dashed).     No,  madam,    grief ! 

The    thought     that    she    I    loved    was 

another's.      That    was    what    stung    me 

with  a   pang  sharper  than — than    what 

you  have  su^^gested. 

Sophia  (aside;  touched)..  Poor  man! 
(Aloud.)     She  was  another's  ? 

Jasper  (aside).  1  will  do  it !  (Aloud.) 
Xo,  madam,  it  was  a  false  report.  And 
then,  after  years  of  toil  and  hardship,  I 
saw  her  again 

Sophia  (interested).  Oh,  you  saw 
her  again  ? 

Jasper.  Yes,  and  seeing  her,  I  knew 
that  my  love  had  never  altered  ;  that  it 
had  only  been  crushed,  not  conquered, 

and  that  it  was  she,  and  she  alone 

(Is  just  about  to  remove  spectacles  when 
Percy  enters  quickly.)  Bother!  Here's 
Robinson  Crusoe  !     (Rises  impatiently.) 

Percy  (aside).  He  seems  to  be 
making  himself  very  pleasant ! 

Sophia  (to  Jasper).  You  must  tell 
me  the  rest  of  that  interesting  story 
after  dinner.  (Rising,)  It'll  be  ready 
directly. 

Percy  (aside).     Will  it ! 

(Re-enter  Grace  with  tray.) 
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Jasper.  Perhaps  I  might  see  my  room 
first? 

Grace  (at  door).  Certainly,  sir.  First 
on  the  left  at  the  top  of  the  stairs. 

Percy.  Shall  I  show  you  the  way. 
{Rubs  shins  )     I  remember  it ! 

Jasper  (at  door).  Pray  don't  trouble. 
(Aside.)  Wants  to  have  a  look  at  my 
luggage.     Not  if  I  know  it !     (Exit  R.) 

Grace  {closes  door,  then  turns  to  the 
others).     Well  ? 

Sophia.     Well  ? 

Percy.  Well?  (Percy  helps  Grace 
to  move  dining'table  forward  R.  C.) 

Grace.     I  think  he's  rather  nice  ! 

Sophia.  He  is  certainly  a  most  in- 
teresting talker. 

Percy  {jealous).  I  say,  you  both  seem 
jolly  keen  on  him  !  Perhaps  you  wouldn't 
be  if  you  knew  what  1  heard  when  I  was 
out. 

Grace,  Sophia  (together).     What  ? 

Percy.     Burglars ! 

Sophia.     Where  ? 

Grace.     Did  you  see  them  ? 

•Percy.  Don't  be  so  impetuous.  1 
mean  I  heard  there  were  burglars  about. 
It  seems  they  robbed  a  boarding-house 
in  this  very  square.  One  of  them  was  in 
the  house  for  driys  under 

Grace  (catching  his  arm),  I  know ; 
under  the  bed  ! 

Percy.     No.     Under  false  pretences. 

Sophia  (faintly).  Oh,  my  nerves  !  But 
surely  this  Mr.  Smith  can't  be  one.  Such 
a  charming  talker. 

Percy.  You  wait.  I've  had  my  sus- 
picions of  him  from  the  first.  He's  no 
more  Smith  than  I  am,  and  as  for  those 
spectacles,  I  believe  they're  simply  put 
on. 

Sophia.  Oh,  but  what  proof  have 
you  ? 

Percy.  None— as  yet.  We  must 
watch  him  carefully,  and  it's  ten  to  one 
he'll  betray  himself,  and  perhaps  also 
his  accomplices. 

Sophia.  Ah,  my  dears,  beware  of 
harbouring  suspicion.  When  you've 
reached  my  age  you'll  know  that  it's 
very  easy  to  take  away  a  man's  character, 
but  almost  impossible  to  put  it  back 
again.  (Exit.  Grace  has  by  this  time 
laid  the  table.) 

Percy.     Is  dinner  ready  ?  (He  has  been 


holding  tray  from  which  Grace  has  taken 
the  silver  for  the  table.) 

Grace.  I  think  so.  And  a  bottle  of 
the  cooking  sherry  that  we  had  for  the 
plum-pudding.  You  mustn't  take  any 
fish,  tho',  there  isn't  enough. 

Percy.  Let's  see.  (Reads  menu.)  "Clear 
soup."  Ah,  bovril,  of  course.  "  White- 
bait."   (Puzzled.)     Whitebait? 

Grace.     Sardines ;  it  sounds  better  ! 

Percy.  Oh,  I  see.  (Reads.)  "  Tongue 
a  Vargent:'  What's  ''Vargent"  French 
for? 

Grace.  Tin,  I  had  to  leave  out  the 
rest  till  I  knew  what  you  would  bring. 
What  did  you? 

Percy.  Well  (apologetically)^  you 
can't  get  much  for  sevenpence. 

Grace.  Yes  ;  but  how  about  the  half- 
crown  ? 

Percy.  It  wasn't  a  half-crown,  it  was 
a  penny  ! 

Grace.     Idiot ! 

Percy.  That's  right,  blame  me !  I 
got  two  Banbury  cakes  (producing  them), 
and  a  bottle  of  bovril  that's  been  opened ; 
it's  had  some  taken  out,  so  they  gave  me 
the  rest  for  threepence. 

Grace.  Well,  you  mustn't  take  any 
soup  either,  that's  all.  (Writing.)  We 
finish  with  gateaux  a  la  Banbury.  There  ! 
(takes  his  button-hole  and  puts  it  in  the 
centre  vase)  that's  ready.  (Enter  Sophia.) 
Auntie,  you'll  sit  here  ;  the  burglar  there  ; 
Percy,  you  there  ;  and  I'll  do  the  waiting. 

Sophia  (suddenly).  Great  Heaven  !  (She 
has  moved  round  to  writing-table.) 

Grace.     What's  the  matter? 

Sophia.    The  silver  miniature  is  gone  I 

Percy  (triumphantly).  That  proves  it. 
Hush,  here  he  is  !  (Enter  Jasper.)  Watch 
him  carefully ! 

Grace  (aside  to  Percy).  Where's  the 
bovril? 

Percy  (giving  it  to  her).  Here !  (She 
takes  it  and  goes  out  quickly.) 

Jasper  (aside).  The  miscreants  are 
frequently  in  league  with  the  servants. 
I  thought  as  much.  Must  watch  him 
carefully  ! 

(Grace  outside  rings  gong.) 

Percy.     Ah  !  dinner  !  dinner ! 

(They    seat    themselves,      Jasper    R,  ; 
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Sophia  C.  ;  Percy  L.  of  table.  Enter 
Grace  with  tureen.) 

Jasper  (reading  menu).  Charmingly 
original ! 

Percy  (aside).  He'll  find  it  so.  (Sophia 
helps  soup.) 

Sophia.    Soup,  Mr.  Smith  ? 

Jasper.    Thank  you. 

Grace  (taking  plate  to  Percy).  Soup, 
sir  ?  (Aside.)  Say  "  No  ! " 

Percy.  Ah,  thanks.  No  soup.  (Aside.) 
And  I'm  jolly  himgry,  too !  Alas,  my 
poor  brother !  (Grace  returns  plate  to 
Sophia,  who  takes  it.    They  eat  in  silence.) 

Grace  (aside  to  Percy).  Talk  !  Be 
amusing ! 

Percy.  I  say ;  isn't  this  what's  called 
invalid  soup  ? 

Jasper  (laughing).  Well,  it  is  rather 
weak. 

Percy.    So  weak  it  wouldn't  run  to  me. 

Sophia  (to  Jasper).  I'm  afraid  you 
find  it  rather  thin  ! 

Jasper  (politely).  Don't  mention  it, 
madam,  I  prefer  it  thin.  (Helping himself  to 
toast.)  Thin  soup  and — er — thick  toast. 
Charming  contrast ! 

Grace  (aside  to  Percy).  Keep  it  up  ! 
Don't  let  the  conversation  languish  ! 

Percy.  Remarkable  fine  weather 
we've  been  having — er — for  the  time  of 
year ! 

Sophia.  Oh,  surely — it  rained  every 
day  but  Thursday. 

Percy.  Yes  —  but  remarkable  fine 
Thursday  ! 

Jasper.  In  England  almost  any 
weather  is  remarkable. 

Percy.     Ah  !     How  true  that  is  ! 

Jasper  (drily).     And  how  convenient ! 

(Grace  takes  soup  away.) 

Percy.     I  say,  let  me  help  you  ! 

Grace  (aside  to  him).  Sit  down  ! 
You'll  ruin  everything ! 

Jasper  (who  has  been  watching,  aside). 
There's  clearly  an  understanding  between 
those  two ! 

Sophia  (politely).  I  trust,  Mr.  Smith, 
that  you  had  a  smooth  voyage  ? 

Jasper.  Abominably  smooth,  madam. 
Smooth — but  slopey.  A  hurricane  would 
have  been  a  relief ! 

(Grace  has  brought  in  a  few  sardines 

on  a  dish.) 
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Sophia.    Whitebait,  Mr.  Smith  ? 

Jasper.  Thank  you  (gallantly).  A 
bait  I  can  never  resist ! 

Grace  (taking  some  to  Percy).  Fish, 
sir  ?  (As  before.)    Say  "  No  !  " 

Percy.     Bother ! 

Sophia  (to  Jasper).  You  see  we  never 
have  much  waiting  in  the  room  during 
meals. 

Jasper.     A  most  excellent  plan. 

Percy  (aside).  I  don't  know,  I've  been 
waiting  the  whole  time  ! 

(Grace  is  taking  round  sherry.) 

Grace  (to  Jasper).     Sherry,  sir? 

Jasper.  Thank  you.  (She  gives  some 
to  Sophia.) 

Jasper  (aside — holding  up  sardine  on 
end  of  fork).  Remarkably  well-grown 
whitebait  these  ! 

Grace  (taking  sherry  to  Percy).  Sherry, 
sir?  (Aside.)  You  can  if  you  like,  there's 
plenty ! 

Percy  (loftily).  Thanks,  no!  (With 
emphasis.)  I  never  drink  between  meals  ! 
(Aside.)  One  to  me  that  time ! 

Jasper  (after  a  slight  pause — with  inten- 
tion). I  suppose,  madam,  that  living  in 
this  retired  neighbourhood  you  arc  never 
apprehensive  of  burglars !  (Sophia,  Grace 
and  Percy  all  start  violently.) 

Sophia  (with  forced  unconcern).  Oh,  no  ! 
Never ! 

Percy  (leans  forward  and  speaks  very 
deliberately).  If  I  were  to  meet  a  burglar 
I  should  know  what  to  do ! 

Jasper  (in  the  same  tone).  Yes,  I've  no 
doubt  that  you  would  feel  quite  at  home 
with  him  ! 

Percy  (aside,  disconcerted).  What  did 
he  mean  by  that  ? 

Jasper  (aside).  Got  home  on  Robinson 
then  I  fancy ! 

(Grace  is  removing  fish.) 

Percy  (jumping  up).  You  really  must 
allow  me !  (Follows  her  explaining  Jas- 
per's conduct.) 

Sophia  (to  Jasper).  You  see,  as  I  told 
you,  Mr.  Robinson  is  so  very  obliging. 

Jasper  (aside).  He'll  oblige  me  to 
kick  him  presently.  Why  on  earth  can't 
he  sit  still?  And  I've  had  no  proper 
food  yet ;  if  he's  Crusoe,  this  is  the  desert 
island.  I  can't  stand  another  course  like 
the  last. 
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Sophia  (nervously  to  Jasper).  Of  course, 
Mr.  Smith,  we  have  plenty  of  other  ser- 
vants, but  they  remain  outside. 

Jasper.  I  see  ;  outside  help !  (Aside.) 
I  don't  believe  there's  another  soul  in  the 
house.  If  so,  we're  all  at  the  mercy 
of  Crusoe  and  that  man-Friday  of  a 
parlour-maid. 

(Grace  brings  in  remains  of  tinned  tongue.) 

Percy  (aside  to  her).  I  say,  what  do 
you  do  with  the  dirty  plates? 

Grace  (aside  to  him).  It's  all  right, 
I've  been  putting  them  down  on  the  hall 
floor  ;  it's  quite  dark  out  there. 

Jasper  (who  has  been  examining  the 
tongue).  I  thought  so  !  (Aloud.)  My  dear 
madam !  (rising)  seems  absurd  to  say  so, 
in  an  old  campaigner  like  myself,  but  I 
believe  the  journey  has  positively  so 
upset  me  that  I  can't  touch  another 
morsel. 

Sophia.     But  you've  eaten  nothing  ! 

Jasper.  On  the  contrary,  dear  lady, 
believe  me  I  never  tasted  such  a  meal. 
If  you'll  allow  me  I'll  just  go  and  get  a 
pipe.     That'll  set  me  right. 

Sophia.  You're  quite  sure  you've  had 
enough  ?  (Rises.) 

Jasper.  Enough,  madam  ?  More  than 
enough  !  (Bows  and  goes  out  backwards, 
smiling  gallantly  at  her.) 

(Immediately  afterwards  a  loud  crash 

is  heard.) 

Grace.     He's  slipped  on  the  sardines  ! 

Sophia  (anxiously).  I  hope  he  is  not 
hurt.  Really,  my  dears,  I  don't  know 
what  to  think.  Such  a  gentlemanly 
person  can't  be  a  burglar  ! 

Grace.  Well,  anyhow,  I  wish  he 
wouldn't  leave  his  clothes  about  like 
this.  (Lifting  overcoat).  There's  something 
heavy  inside.  Why  it  feels  just  like,  it 
is — the  missing  miniature  !  (Producing  it.) 

Percy.     By  jove  !  then  he  is  a  thief  ! 

Sophia.  Oh  dear,  dear !  I  knew  it  all 
along ! 

Grace.    What's  to  be  done  now  ? 

Percy.     Yes,  what's  to  be  done  now  ? 

Sophia  (very  much  upset).  I  think  I — 
ril  retire  to  bed.  This  continued  anxiety ! 
I  shall  lock  my  door,  and  hope  for  the 
best! 

Grace.    Don't  be  alarmed,  auntie. 

Sophia    (with     digniyt).       I    am     not 


alarmed,  my  dear,  I  am  a  little  upset. 
I  only  want  to  lie  down.  (Exit,  another 
loud  crash  follows.) 

Percy.     Oh  !     She  has  lain  down  ! 

Grace  (running  to  door).  Oh,  auntie 
dear,  do  be  careful  of  the  soup !  It's  all 
right,  she's  picked  herself  up.  Now  then 
(returning),  who's  to  go  for  the  police  ? 
You,  I  suppose. 

Percy  (heroically).  And  leave  you  here 
with  a  burglar,  perhaps  armed  ;  never  ! 

Grace.     Very  well  then,  I  must. 

Percy.  At  this  time  of  night !  and 
leave  me  here  with  a  burglar,  perhaps 
armed ;  never ! 

Grace.    Then  we'll  both  go  ! 

Percy.  And  leave  auntie  here  with  a 
burglar,  perhaps  armed  ;  never  ! 

Grace  (coldly).  May  I  ask  to  whom 
you  refer  as  "  auntie  ? "  (Turns  from 
him  to  remove  dishes,  &c.) 

Percy.  Well,  if  she  isn't  mine  now 
she  will  be  when 

Grace.     When  what  ? 

Percy.    When  you  marry  me. 

Grace.  Percy,  you  don't  mean  to  say 
you're  going  to  propose  to  me  again  at 
a  moment  like  this  ?  After  all  the  misery 
you've  brought  upon  the  house,  too ! 
(Gives  him  tray  to  hold.) 

Percy  (follounng  her  with  it).  I  brought ! 
I  like  thai  ! 

Grace.  Yes !  it  was  you  found  that 
postcard. 

Percy.  That's  right !  Put  it  all  on 
to  me ! 

Grace.  I  am  doing  so.  (Loads  things  on 
to  tray.)  Oh,  Percy  !  I  wish  you  weren't 
such  an  idiot ! 

Percy.  I  don't — I  mean  I'm  not.  Look 
here,  it's  all  very  well  to  go  ballyragging 
me  as  you  do,  but  you  might  remember 
all  I've  had  to  endure  to-day.  I've  had 
no  dinner.  That  penny  made  me  look 
an  utter  fool  at  the  confectioners ;  and 
as  for  the  portmanteau,  it's  a  miracle  I 
wasn't  killed  ! 

Grace  (aside,  relenting).  Poor  old  thing, 
he  has  been  rather  patient. 

Percy  (seeing  his  advantage,  still  follow- 
ing her  with  the  tray).  And  for  whose 
sake  did  I  endure  it  ?  What  hope  upheld 
me  through  all  ?  The  hope  of  one  smile 
from  you ! 

Grace.     Smile  ?     Why  I'm  sure  you've 
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had  more  than  that.  I've  often  laughed 
at  you  outright  I 

Percit.  You  have.  But  is  a  love  like 
mine  to  be  laughed  at  ?    Never  I 

Gracp  (coldly).  Really,  I  think  that  we 
had  better  drop  the  subject ! 

Percy.  I  don't.  But  (with  a  sudden 
inspiration)  Til  tell  you  what  I  will  drop 
though.  If  you  don't  promise  to  marry 
me,  now,  this  moment — I'll  drop  the  tray ! 

Grace  (recoiling  horror-struck).  No,  No ! 

Percy.    I  will ! 

Grace.  But  auntie's  best  china.  It'll 
all  be  broken ! 

Percy  (tragically).  Bah !  What  are 
a  few  paltry  plates  in  comparison  with 
my  faithful  heart !  You  don't  mind 
breaking  that !  Now  then,  will  you  or 
not  ?    One ! 

Grace.     Coward !     Traitor ! 

Percy.    Tea-traitor  you  mean!    Two! 

Grace  (tragically).  Oh,  wait,  wait ! 
Give  me  time ! 

Percy.     Time's  up !     Thr 

Grace  (yielding).  Hold !  I  consent  I 
Anything  rather  than  that ! 

Percy  (triumphantly).  At  last!  (Puts 
down  tray  and  flies  to  her.)  Have  I  con- 
quered at  last  ? 

Grace.  Yes — with  the  help  of  China. 
And  besides 

Percy    (alarmed).     Besides  what  ? 

Grace  (smiling).  I  always  meant  to 
take  yoy  sometimes  I 

Percy.  My  darling !  (About  to  embrace 
her,  Grace  checks  him.) 

Grace.    Stop !     Stop !     I  hear  him. 

Percy.     Who? 

Grace.   The  burglar!  (Percy  whistles.) 

(They  separate  quickly  as  Jasper  re-enters 

with  pipe.     He  cbserves  the  mcvement.) 

• 

Jasper  (aside).  Aha!  The  conspiracy 
seems  to  progress.  (Aloud,  pleasantly.)  I 
shan't  disturb  you  if  I  settle  down  to  a 
quiet  pipe  here,  I  hope  ? 

Grace.  Not  at  all,  sir.  (Meaningly.) 
I'm  just  going  out. 

Percy.  So  am  I.  (Meaningly.)  You'll 
be  quite  alone.  (Aside  to  Grace.)  Watch 
him. 

(y/ith  signs  to  each  other  they  exeunt 
R.  and  L.) 

Jasper   (sits).    I  wonder  what  he  meant 


by  that  ?  (Looks  round  and  sees  room 
empty.)  Something  queer  in  that 
quarter  !  Poor  little  Sophy !  As  simple 
as  ever.  The  prey  of  the  first  plausible 
scoundrel  that  comes  along !  I  should 
like  to  catch  that  fellow  Robinson  out 
before  I  declare  myself — but  I  wish  he'd 
be  quick  so  that  I  could  get  rid  of  these 
abominable  spectacles !  She's  no  sus- 
picion of  who  I  am — dear  me !  Shows 
how  I  must  have  changed  since  that 
picture.  By  the  way,  where  did  I  put 
it  ?  Ah,  I  remember.  (Rising  and  fetch- 
ing  miniature  from  under  coat.  As  he 
comes  back  with  it  in  his  hand  the  doors 
R.  and  L.  are  slowly  pushed  open,  and  the 
heads  of  Grace  and  Percy  appear  watching 
him.  He  seats  himself  again.)  Dear  me, 
(yawns)  I  feel  very  drowsy.  Now,  how 
would  it  be  if  I  were  to  change  this  for  my 
picture  of  Sophia  as  a  girl,  and  let  her  find 
it  ?  I  think  I  will — soon.  (He  yawns 
again.)  The  excitement  of  the  day,  or 
perhaps  sherry,  is  having  a  so(X)rific  eiflFect. 
I  wonder  if  I  might  venture  on  a  short 
nap.  I  fancy  Sophia  has  already  retired ; 
in  that  case  it  will  clearly  be  my  duty 
to  sit  up  all  night,  so  I  had  better  get 
what  rest  I  can  now.  Dear  little  Sophy, 
I'll  disclose  myself  to-morrow. 

(His  head  nods ;  he  falls  asleep  with  his 
arms  hanging  limply  beside  the  chair.  The 
doors  open,  and  Grace  and  Percy  re-enter 
quietly  behind.  Percy  is  carrying  a  coil  of 
rope.  With  elabora tecaut ion  they  approach 
the  sleeper,  speaking  in  whispers.) 

Percy.     Hush ! 

Grace.     Hush  I 

Percy.  Did  you  see  him  with  it. 
(Grace  nods.)  We've  all  the  proof  we  need 
now,  so  I'm  going  to  fasten  him  up  so 
that  he  can't  do  any  damage  while  we 
go  for  the  police. 

Grace.  Oh,  Percy!  How  clever  of 
you. 

(He  secures  Jasper  to  the  chair  by  means 
of  the  rope.) 

Percy.  There  now — take  the  minia- 
ture— he  can't  hurt  you.  Now  for  the 
police ! 

Grace.  My  hero  !  (They  exeunt  softly 
together.     The  front  door  is  heard  to  bang.) 

Jasper     (half  asleep).     All  right,  put  it 
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down  on  the  mat.  Dear  little  Sophy, 
I  can  feel  her  arms  round  me  now ! 
{Striving  to  free  himself.)  What's  this — 
rheumatism  or  nightmare  ?  (He  opens  his 
eyes.)  Hullo  !  Ropes— what  ?  And  the 
miniature  gone !  I  see  it  all.  That 
burglarious  Crusoe  and  the  parlourmaid 
have  trussed  me  up  and  made  off  with 
the  swag  !  Hi !  Help  !  Fire  !  Thieves  ! 
Murder ! 

(The  door  slowly  opens.  Enter  Sophy  R* 
very  much  alarmed.  She  wears  a  dressing- 
gown  and  carries  a  candle  in  one  hand^  a 
poker  in  the  other.) 

Sophia.  What's  the  matter?  What 
has  he  done  now  ?  {Seeing  Jasper,  and 
staggering  back.)  Why,  it's  the  burglar 
himself ! 

Jasper  {aside).  Tis  she — Sophia  ! 
What  a  position  for  my  disclosure ! 
{Aloud,  twisting  the  chair  round  so  as 
to  face  towards  her.)  Madam,  do  not 
needlessly  distress  yourself ! 

Sophia.  Monster !  Don't  dare  to 
approach    me  ! 

Jasper.  I  assure  you  you  are  in  error. 
You  see  before  you,  madam,  the  victim 
of  a  concatenation  of  misapprehensions. 

Sophia.  How  dare  you  use  such 
language  to  me,  sir !  You  may  kill 
me,  but  I  shall  sell  my  life  dearly ! 

Jasper  {sliding  chair  towards  her) 
Madam  !  if  you  would  but  hear  me  ! 

Sophia  {retreating  from  him).  Mis- 
creant!    "Don't  advance  another  step! 

Jasper.  I  assure  you,  madam,  I  can't 
step  at  all ;   I  can  only  slither. 

Sophia.  Don't  slither  then,  or  I  shall 
defend  myself. 

Jasper.  How  can  I  make  you  believe 
in  me,  Sophia  ? 

Sophia.  Sophia  !  Can  I  believe  my 
ears? 

Jasper.  Yes,  Sophia.  The  moment  I 
know  is  inopportune  for  an  avowal  of 
devotion.  I  am  deprived,  by  treachery, 
of  that  play  of  gesture  that  should  lend 
eloquence  to  the  faltering  words  of  love. 
But  handicapped  though  I  am,  I  must 
tell  you  how  deeply  I  adore  you.  Ah ! 
do  you  know  me  now  ?  Yes,  Sophia,  I 
have  been  fitly  punished  for  my  decep- 
tion. I  am  your  old  admirer,  Jasper 
Hailstone. 


Sophia.     Jasper  Hailstone ?  impossible! 

Jasper.  Are  you  still  incredulous, 
Sophia ;  will  you  at  least  do  me  one 
favour  ?     I  am  bound  and  helpless  before 

you! 

Sophia      {approaching     him     timidly). 

What  is  that? 

Jasper.  Take  off  these  abominable 
spectacles  ! 

{After  some  hesitation,  she  does  so.) 

Jasper.  At  last,  do  you  not  know  me 
now  ? 

Sophia  {staggering  back).  Ah  !  Those 
eyes — those  eyes  ! 

Jasper.  Yes,  Sophia,  it  is  eyes — I 
mean  I ! 

Sophia.  Oh,  Jasper,  can  you  ever  for- 
give me  my  cruel  suspicions.  {Piteously.) 
Will  you  not  take  me  to  your  arms  ? 

Jasper.  My  dear,  I  would  if  I  could, 
but  I  can't ! 

Sophia.  .Ah,  your  bonds  !  {She  releases 
him.)  And  to  think  what  Percy  will 
say! 

Jasper.  Percy  !  Sophia,  put  me  out 
of  my  misery  at  once.  Tell  me,  am  I 
too  late,  who — who  is  Percy  ? 

Sophia  {smiling).  He  is  engaged  to 
my  niece,  Grace. 

Jasper.  Your  niece — I  see  it  all  now. 
There  was  a  little  deception  on  your  side 
as  well,  then  ? 

Sophia.  Yes,  I  think,  Jasper,  dear,  we 
will  cry  quits  !  {They  embrace.)  (Grace 
and  Percy  rush  in.) 

Percy.  This  way,  constable.  {Sees  the 
others.)     Well,  upon  my  word  ! 

Grace.  Auntie !  do  you  know  who 
that  is? 

Sophia.  At  last  I  do,  my  dears.  No 
burglar,  but  a  very  old  friend. 

Percy.  Why !  {to  Jasper)  I  thought 
you  came  to  see  what  you  could  get ! 

Jasper.  So  I  did,  and  {putting  arm 
round  Sophia;  I've  got  it ! 

Percy.     Well,  I'm 

Grace  {warningly).  Percy !  (Percy 
whistles.) 

Percy.  Is  it  to  be  a  double  wedding, 
then? 

Sophia  {pleased).  A  double  wedding  ? 
Have  you  also 

Percy.  We  have.  Grace  has  at  last  dis- 
covered that  though  my  brain  mayn't  be 


•'GENTLEMEN   BOARDERS! 


much  to  boast  about,  my  heart  is  ia  the 
right  place. 

Grace.  Percy !  Spare  us  these  anato- 
mical details  I 

Jasper  (smilittg).  I  congratulate  you 
both.  And  to  celebrate  the  occasion, 
suppose  we  all  four  take  a  cab,  and  go 
and  have  a  little  supper  somewhere  ! 

Percy  (delighted).  Ah  !  I  could  just 
do  with  something  to  eat ! 

Jasper.  But  I  forgot ;  how  about  the 
boarding-house  ? 

Sophia.  The  boarding  -  house  is 
closed  from  to-day,  since  both  the  mis- 
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domestic 


Grace.      And     the 

staff 

Percy.  Nottomentiontheboarders 

Jasper.    Past  and  present,  are  other- 

SoPHiA,  Jasper, Grace,  Percy  (lo^efAee), 
Engaged ! 

They  mutually  embrace;  picture,  and 
CURTAIN. 

N.B. — An  amusing  effect  is  obtained  by 
the  introduction  of  a  police-constable  with 
Percy  and  Grace;  he  remains  up  stage, 
centre,  and  extends  his  hands  in  benediction 
at  the  final  picture. 


■\   .33" 


THE   OI-D   KNIGHT   AND   HIS   LADY. 

From  the  "  Ingoldsby  Legends." 

Drawing  by  George  S.  Blown. 


THE  ART  OF 
A.  CHEVALLIER  TAYLER/ 

By  JOHN  S.  PURCELL. 


ANYONE  who  has  followed  the  work 
of  Mr.  Clievallier  Tayler  since  he 
first  heg^n  to  exhibit  cannot  fail 
to  have  been 


reproduced  on  page  24(1,  he  contents 
himself  with  a  few  ligiires  only,  but  tliese 
arc  merely  [lassinf;  moods  and"  he  is  only 


spares  no 
labour,  shirks 
no  effort  of 
thought,  in 
setting  it 
forth.  Now 
and  again  it 
is   true,  as   in   the   case  of  " 

•  PermiMJon  10  reproduce  ihe  pici 
contained  has  been  accorded  by  Ihi 
owners,  ant]  copyright  is   in  every  < 


Ihe    end,    but 
:sr.T.i-iii  honestly,  one 

would  rather 
expect  to  see 
Mr.  Chevallier  Tayler  leading  a  forlorn 
hope  on  the  battlerield,  or  shouting 
orders  from  the  quarter  deck,  than  count- 
ing his  beads  as  a  devotee,  or  tinkling  a 
serenade  to  Julia. 
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And  yet,  after  all,  who  has  more  right 
to  be  romantic  than  he  ?  He  is  the 
seventh  son,  and  according  to  some 
accounts  at  least,  ought  to  be  able  to 
climb  up  a  beanstalk  or,  more  appro- 
priately stiU,  to  gain  ready  admittance 
to  Tirnanoge,  the  land  of  the  ever  young. 
Mr.  Tayler,  however,  will  not  admit 
that  he  has  ever  gained  any  advantages, 
natural  or  supernatural,  from  the  fact 
that  six  big  brothers — they  must  all  have 
bf  en  big,  I  am  sure— ^ook  precedence  over 
him,  though  he  has  a  notion  that  the 


writing  a  long  and  adequate  letter,  and 
the  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  reply 
might  be,  made  me  hesitate.  I  did  not 
hnow  the  artist  personally,  and  the  odds 
were  very  long  indeed  that  he  had  never 
heard  of  me,  so  it  was  with  a  certain 
amount  of  hesitancy  I  rang  the  bell. 
From  the  manners  of  the  servant  who 
took  my  card  I  began  to  study  the 
artist's  character.  One  can  discover  a 
good  deal  in  this  way. 

"  Is  Mr.  Chevallier  Tayler  at  home  ?  " 
I   asked,   and    the  tone  of  the   polite  "  I 


Kri 


canTus  evancfui. 

n  the  picture  by  A.  Chevallier  Tayler.  Royal  Academy.  1897. 


circumstance  had  something  to  do  with 
turning  him  into  an  artist.  It  is  only  a 
notion  I  am  certain,  for  judging  by  the 
work  he  has  accomplished,  it  is  easy  to 
fancy  him  throwing  up  a  colonelcy  in 
the  Guards  for  the  sakr  of  art,  casting 
away  the  sword  to  take  up  the  brush. 

Nfy  first  call  at  the  artist's  charming 
residence  in  St.  John's  Wood  was  quite 
an  unexpected  one.  Half  a  score  of 
timos  I  bad  said  to  myself — Pvery  time 
1  'iaw  a  new  picturi"  of  his,  in  fact — 1 
must  try  to  obtain  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Chevallier  Tayler,  but  the   pain  of 


wilt  see"  of  the  servant  told  me  first,  of 
course,  that  the  artist  was  in  the  house; 
secondly,  that  his  purely  diplomatic 
absences  were  rare,  and  thirdly,  that  in  a 
very  few  minutes  1  should  have  toexplain 
orally  what  I  had  hesitated  to  put  on 
paper.  I  was  shown  into  a  neat  and 
subduedly  furnished  room  with  a  view 
into  the  garden.  I  had  scarcely  time  to 
take  stock  of  my  surroundings,  when  a 
burly  looking  gentleman,  thr  Ijeau-ideal 
of  a  country  squire,  entereil. 

"  How  are  you  ?  "  he  said,  with  frank 
cordiality. 
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THE   artist's   drawing  room    in    his    HOUSF.    in    ST.    JOHN'S   WOOD,    N.W. 


TAVLEB  S    NKIV    STl'mO    IN    ST.    |OHN  S   WOOl).    N.W. 
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iologised   tor   my   intrusion,   and 
at   once    that    I    wanted    to 
I  interview  him  on  behalf  of  the  English 
Illustrated  Magazise. 

"  To  interview  me  !     But  why  ?  " 

"  Well,  the  fact  is,"  I  answered,  "  we 

want  to  give  our  readers  an  opfjortunity 

of  seeing,  if  only  iii  reproductions,  some 

of  those  delightful  pictures  of  yours,  and 


what    I  hoped  was  a   taken -for-gran ted 
air.     He   looked   at   me   sideways   and   . 
smiled. 

"  I  have  not  yet  said  1  am  going  to 
allow  myself  to  be  interviewed."  he 
remarked  slyly,  but  leading  the  way  into 
an  arched  corridor,  at  one  end  of  which 
was  situated  the  studio.  The  effect  was 
most  admirable,  and   one  might    easily 


ns^  fc^c^ 


I  we  should  like  also  to  be  able  to  tell 
them  something  about  yourself." 
"  Oh,  I  see — al!  for  the  l;enefit  of  your 
readers  ?  And  you  expect  me^but  what 
do  you  think  of  my  new  studio?"  he 
brolie  off,  pointing  to  a  neat  construction 
in  Ihe  garden.  "  It  doesn't  look  quite  a 
cathedral,  does  it?  and  yet  I  may  tell 
you  it  is  the  work  of  one  of  the  greatest 
architects  in  England,  Mr.  Guy  Dawber, 
President  of  the  Institute  of  Architects." 
"You  will  let  me  send  up  a  man  to 
photograpli  it?"  I  ventured  lo  say.  willi 


ChevBlher  Tayier 


detect  in  the  arrangement  a  collaboration    [ 
betweeji  the  artist  and  the  architect.   It  is 
the  defect  of  most  studios^and  I  have 
seen  some  of  the  best  in  London — that,  ■ 
however  well  designed  they  may  be  in 
other  respects,  they  give  the  artist  little 
opportunity  of   judging  of    the  effect  ot 
distance  on  his  pictures.     Mr.  Chevallier 
Tayier   and    Mr.    Dawber,  one  or  both,  I 
have    overcome    this   difficulty    to    such  1 
purpose  that,  standing  at  the  end  of  the  1 
archway,  the  canvas  on  the  easel,  or  on 
the    opposite    wall,    takes    on    for    the  ] 
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ihe  picture  by  A.  Chevallier  Tayler 


spectator  the  appearance  it  would  have 
when  hung  in  a.  large  gallery. 

It  was,  I  believe,  my  prompt  apprecia- 
tion of  this  fact  that  broke  down  the 
remaining  barrier  between  myself  ami 
the  interviewed,  though  the  fact  that 
the  artist  was  about  to  leave  town 
for  some  time  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  result.  At  any 
rate,  the  word  tea  was  mentioned  soon 
after,  and  I  knew  that  1  had  attained 
my  object. 

Mr.  A.  Chevallier  Tayler  was  bom  at 
Itloxham,  in  Oxfordshire,  on  April  5th, 
1862,  so  that  he  is  still  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  being,  as  Sir  Anthony  Absolute 
would  have  it,  "  as  healthy  as  the  German 
Spa,"  one  may  take  it  as  assured  that  the 
success  he  has  already  won  forms  but  a 
prelude  to  still  greater  distinctions  in  the 
future.  From  the  very  first  he  showed  a 
determination  to  be  a  painter,  and  did  it 
in  the  most  practical  manner  by  winning 
a  three  years'  Slade  Scholarship.  This 
led  on  to  a  further  period  of  hard  work 


1  the 


-  nf  thr 


brated  Jean  Paul  Laurens,  afterwards  in 
that  of  the  equally  well  known  Carlos 
Duran,  where  he  had  for  fellow  students 
Mr.  Tuke,  Mr,  Jacomb  Hood,  and  some 
others,  all  destined  to  be  heard  of  after- 
wards in  the  world  of  art.  That  he  did 
not  waste  his  time  was  evidenced  by  the 
admission  to  the  Salon  of  his  picture  of 
a  Devonshire  Village.  At  this  time,  as 
would  appear,  Mr.  Chevallier  Tayler  had 
all  the  love  of  his  countrymen  for  land- 
scape, but  his  work  soon  began  to  show 
the  effects  of  his  French  teaching,  and  he 
took  up  what  he' has  stuck  to  pretty - 
closely  since — figure  painting.  Not  the 
nude  by  any  means — though  I  suppose 
one  must  not  say  anything  against  the 
nude — but  there  is  a  chastity  about  all 
Mr.  Tayler's  pictures  that  would  lead  one 
to  suspect  a  certain  repulsion  against  the 
painting  of  mere  flesh.  Not  even  when 
he  has  to  depict  vice,  as  in  the  case  of 
what  I  must  call  his  thrilling  composi- 
tion, "  Sisters,"  in  the  last  Academy,  can 
he  bring  himself  to  be  flamboyant ;  in 
liis  v\rc   there    is    restraint,    as    there  is 
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innate  delicacy  and  intense  feeling  in  his 
portrayal  of  virtue. 

I  said  at  the  beginning  that  Mr.  Tayler 
possesses  the  faculty  in  an  eminent  degree 
of  telling  a  story,  and  if  I  had  to  look 
for  an  illustration  of  this,  there  would  be 
no  need  to  go  beyond  that  same  picture, 
"Sisters."  It  is  more  than  a  story,  it  is 
a  sermon  of  the  finest  texture,  eloquent, 


to  pass  over  many  other  works,  in  most 
respects  equally  good,  but  not  possessing, 

perhaps,  such  an  intense   appeal  to  the 
feelings. 

Our  artist's  early  success  in  the  French 
capital  was  followed  by  winning  the  Gold 
Medal  in  1891.  This  gave  him  the  right  to 
exhibit  a  picture  every  year  in  the  Salon, 
but  he  has  been  so  well  occupied  in  other 


DINNERS    AND   DINERS. 
From  the  picture  by  A.  Chevallier  Tayler,  in  the  Royal  Acadetny,  1902. 


pathetic,  almost  heartbreaking,  such  as 
one  might  hear  spoken  once  in  a  life- 
time;  a  work,  I  will  say,  that  could  only 
proceed  from  the  brush  and  the  heart  of 
a  man  anxious,  above  all  things,  to  do 
good  to  his  kind. 

But  1  must  not  go  on  that  theme  any 
longer.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  have  such 
an  admiration  for  the  picture  in  question 
that  I  could,  am  amore,  devote  the  whole 
of  this  article  to  it.    But  that  would  be 


directions  that  he  has  not  always  availed 
himself  of  the  privilege.  The  first  picture 
he  sent  to  the  Royal  Academy  was  a 
study  of  the  interior  of  a  country  druggist's 
shop,  painted  at  Robin  Hood's  Bay,  on 
the  Yorkshirecoast.  This  was  the  imme- 
diate successor  of  his  first  venture  into 
the  Salon,  and  brought  him  some  recog- 
nition in  his  own  country.  Since  then, 
with  the  exception  of  one  year  when,  to 
the    great    surprise    of   himself   and    his 
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friends,  he  fell  ill,  he  has  exhibited  every 
season,  his  work  always  (leaving  out  one 
little  case  which  does  not  count)  being  of 
sufficient  merit  to  get  hung  on  the  line. 

Not  the  least  of  the  distinctions  which 
have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Tayler  since 
his  name  has  become  known  was  that  of 
being  called  upon  to  paint  one  of  the 
panels  which  now  adorn  the  walls  of  the 
Royal  Exchange.  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  himself  chose  the  subject,  or  whether 


describe  as  his  talent,  but  what  posterity 
will,  I  am  sure,  regard  as  genius.  In  his 
religious  pictures,  such  as  "  The  Viati- 
cum," a  priest  carrying  the  Last  Sacra- 
meat  to  a  dying  sinner  through  the 
careless,  crowded  market  place,  he  has 
shown  his  power  of  Axing  on  canvas  that 
expression  of  intense  devotion  which  Is 
beyond  the  reach  even  of  some  of  our 
most  successful  artists;  whilst  here,  in 
this  Royal  Exchange  picture,  he  oomes 


From  Ihe  picture  by  A.  Chevallier  Tayli 


it  was  suggested  to  him,  but  in  either 
case  the  result,  the  picture  of  "  The  Five 
Kings,"  must  show  how  very  well  placed 
was  the  confidence  reposed  in  the  artist. 
Judging  by  what  had  gone  before,  for 
the  most  part  religious  or  homely  scenes, 
one  could  scarcely  expect  Mr.  Tayler  to 
shine  in  depicting  a  Racrhanalian  feast, 
but  lie  was  not  at  all  appalled  by  the  task ; 
rather  did  he  seize  upon  it  ardently  as  a 
test  of  liis  own  capacity,  as  a  means  of 
showing  llie  versatility  of  what  he  would 


out  equally  successful  in  portraying  the 
dignified  revelry,  that  half  abandon  which 
one  would  expect  at  a  feast  where  the 
Master  of  the  Vintners'  Company  enter- 
tains five  kings.  A  reproduction  of  this 
panel  is  given  on  jjage  240,  and  I  regret, 
as  one  must  always  regret,  the  limita- 
tations  of  black  and  white  in  regard  to 
the  representation  of  that  which  depends 
for    its    charm,    to    i\     large    extent,    on 

In  the  course  of  m v'con versa t ion  with 
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Mr.  Chevallier  Tayler,  I  asked  him  had 
he  any  particular  method  in  seeking  out 
ideas  for  his  pictures.  His  answer  was 
that  he  studied  human  nature,  and  the 
ideas  came  of  their  own  accord.  Well, 
looking  through  the  little  gallery  which 
we  here  present  to  the  readers  of  the 
English  Illustrated  Magazi.se  there  is 
not  much  difficulty  in  seeing  that  our 
artist  has  not  far  to  seek  for  an  idea.  It 
is  most  evident  that  as  a  foundation  for 


Seeing  that  he  does  not,  himself, 
profess  that  religion,  it  is  astonishing 
to  notice  the  number  of  essentially 
Roman  Catholic  pictures  Mr.  Tayler 
has  painted,  and  painted  them,  too, 
with  a  depth  of  feeling,  a  spiritual 
insight,  which  one  might  expect  from 
the  old  monastic  artists,  but  which, 
coming  from  the  brush  of  a  modem 
Englishman  living  in  St.  John's  Wood. 
is   nothing    less   than   surprising.     And 


Tayler,  in  the  Hirminf>har 


all  his  art  he  has  his  own  .ideal,  n  noble 
one  too,  and  lias  had  it  from  the  begin- 
ning. The  key  note  is,  I  should  say, 
devotion,  not  necessarily  in  the  reliKious 
sense,  though,  perhaps,  mainly  so.  You 
ran  see  it  every  where,  at  the  altar,  in  the 
drawing  room,  in  the  nfTicers'  mess,  even 
in  that  exquisite  little  picture  "Twi- 
light," as  a  landsca])c,  gentle  and  deli- 
cate, more  api>ealing  still  as  illustrating 
the  "kind  connubial  bliss  and  tender 
care  "  of  which  poor  Goldsmith  wrote. 


yet— it  has  only  at  this  moment  struck 
me — there  should  not  be  anything  in- 
congruous in  painting  good  religious 
pictures  in  a  district  dedicated  to  and 
called  after  one  of  the  Saints.  But  that 
is  a  conceit  which  would  have  found  a 
more  appropriate  place  at  the  beginning 
of  the  article,  not  here  where  the  space  is 
quirkly  running  out. 

Of  all  the  pictures  he  has  painted, 
the  one  which  most  satisfies  Mr.  Tayler 
himself   is   "The    I^st  "Blessing,", 'and 


Krom  ihe  picture  by  A,  Chevallier  Tayler, 
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hMfkmi^' 


"gentlemen,  the  queen.' 1 
n  the  picture  by  A.  Chevallier  Tayler 


looking  at  the  work,  even  as  it  appears 
here  in  this  reproduction,  he  would  be  a 
bold  man  who  would  say  that  the  artist 
was  mistaken  in  his  judgment.  To  look 
at  the  picture  is  to  shed  tears.  It  is  not 
so  much  the  dying  child  that  one  weeps 
for;  the  Church  triumphant  already  covers 
his  pain,  even  the  very  altitude  of  the 
priest  gives  him  assurance;  it  is  the 
heartbroken  mother,  weeping  in  silence, 
hiding  her  own  face  that  she  might  not 
see  his,  the  poor  single-minded  father 
who  had  toiled  that  his  boy  might  eat, 
and  whose  one  hope  was  that  he  might 
live  to  see  the  little  one  grow  up  to  be  a 
man.  The  thing  happens,  of  course, 
every  day,  but  it  is  hard  to  contemplate 
it  all  the  same,  and  in  this  particular 
case  one  must  derive  consolation  from 
the  fact  that  this  little  fellow  did  not 
die,  his  mother  did  not  weep,  and  his 
father  did  not  pray.  We  caiuot  be 
satisfied  until  the  artist  comes  up  smiling 
after  the  tragedy  is  over. 

One   other    peculiarity,   though    that, 
perhaps,  is   too  strong  a  word,  will  be 


noticed  in  Mr.  Chevaliier  Tayler's  larger 
canvas — the  boldness  with  which  he 
handles  his  backgrounds.  There  is  no 
airy  distance,  no  vague  nothingness  of 
sea  or  sky;  the  principal  figures  will 
always  have  due  prominence,  but  the 
background  has  to  be  painted.  It  may 
be  a  tomb,  as  in  the  "  Benediclio 
Novi  Militis,"  market  stalls,  as  in  "The 
Viaticum,"  the  pillars  and  windows  of  a 
Gothic  Church,  as  in  "  Ecce  Agnus  Dei," 
but  it  must  be  painted  with  the  same 
care  that  characterises  the  work  in  the 
foreground. 

by  the  assiduity  with  which 
has  followed  up  ecclesiastical 
lur  commercial  friend,  who 
the  value  of  a  picture. 
Ill  no  doubt  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  boom 
in  religious  pictures,  and  that  the  artist 
paints  his  first  communicants  at  so  much 
a  head,  charging  double  for  the  priest. 
But  he  would  be  mistaken.  As  a  market- 
able commodity,  the  religious  picture  is 
quoted   very  low  on    the  list ;   and  the 
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dealer  will   scarcely   look  at  it  at  all.  at  the  start,  the  portrayal  oF  truths  which 

It  is  evident  then  that  it  is  not  the  love  are  not  always  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 

of  money  that  has  in  these  compositions  the    dragging  out  the    heart    of    things, 

inspired  Mr.  Chevallier  Tayler's  brush  ;  uniting  in  one  strong  attribute  the  ideal 

rather  is  it  the  love  of  truth,  the  pursuit  of  the  artist  and  the  conscience  of  the 

of  the  ideal  which  he  set  before  himself  Christian. 
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artist's  studio  in  st.  John  s  woon. 


IMPRESSION. 

[Andalusia,  July,  1905.] 
By  STUART  YOUNG. 

THE  glow  of  the  flickering  log. 
The  gleam  of  her  cat-like  eyes, 
The  flash  of  her  milk-white  teeth  ; 
The  throb  of  my  heart  agog. 
The  run  of  her  low  replies. 
The  glint  of  her  feet  beneath  ; 
The  wash  of  the  solemn  lain. 
Then  sudden  a  sobbing  pain 
My  hands  in  the  darkness  ta'en. 


After  the  I'ainling  by  H.   (;ustavus  Well; 


MR.  MATTHEW  DAVOREN  was  by 
predilection  a  poet;  by  necessity 
an  auctioneer's    clerk.     The    one 
he  was  in  private,  the  other  in  public. 
"My  shame  in  crowds,  my  solilary  pride," 

he  often  said  to  himself,  alluding  to  his 
verses,  and  quoting  Goldsmith.  His 
character  was,  in  many  respects,  a  con- 
tradictory one.  Auctioneers  are  the  last 
people  in  the  world  one  would  accuse  of 
shyness,  yet  Matthew  Davoren  was  pain- 
fully shy,  particularly  so  in  the  presence 
of  ladies,  or  when  discussing  poelry.  He 
was  timid,  too,  in  small  matters,  though 
full  of  courage  in  emergencies.  On  one 
occasion  he  jumped  overboard  in  a  rough 
sea  to  save  the  life  of  a  sailor,  but  he 
could  not  summon  up  sufficient  courage 
to  receive  publicly  the  Royal  Society's 
medal  He  feared~oh.  he  feared  ever 
so  many  things,  but  what  he  dreaded 
most  of  all  was  to  be  known  as  the 
auctioneer  poet.  Hence,  leaving  his 
only  sister  out  of  the  question,  he  kept 
his  verse-making  a  secret  even  from  his 
landlady.  That  person  knew  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  reciting  verse  for  hours  at  a 
stretch ;  she  had  often  stopped  outside 
the  door  to  listen  to  him,  but  he  always 
gave  her  plainly  to  understand  that  the 
various  manuscripts  she  saw  lying  about 
were  the  work  of  a  friend.  Still,  the 
secret  got  out  in  someway,  even  reached 
the  ears  of  Mr.  Mortimer  Temple  Jones, 
the  dramatic  critic  of  the  Daily  Denouncer. 
Jones  called  upon  the  poet  one  evening 
and  asked  him  to  contribute  to  a  certain 
Christmas  number  he  was  getting  ready. 
Poor  Davoren  blushed  as  fearfully  as  if 
be   had  received  a    leap  year   proposal 


of  marriage,  and  at  once  decided  on 
emigrating  to  Manitoba. 

"  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Jones,  that— your 
proposal  does  me  great  honour^but 
—but,  I  never  write  verse,  you  know," 
stuttered  Matthew  Davoren. 

"  Oh,  nonsense  ;  what's  this,  and  this, 
and  this  ?  "  answered  the  other,  taking 
up  some  manuscripts  which,  without 
asking  permission,  he  at  once  proceeded 
to  read.  Mr.  Mortimer  Temple  Jones 
was  what  is  known  as  a  cool  customer, 
and  found  himself  at  home  in  any 
situation. 

"Very  good  indeed,  excellent  in  fact," 
he  said  when  he  had  finished;  "this 
poem  entitled  '  In  Mealiffe  Grove '  is  just 
the  thing  I  want  to  complete  the 
Christmas  number." 

Before  Mr.  Davoren  could  well  realise 
what  was  happening,  Jones  had  gone 
away  with  the  manusi^ipt  in  his  pocket. 
Then  an  agony  of  fear  seized  the  poor 
poet,  and  he  began  to  pace  the  room  so 
noisily  that  Mrs.  Hoyle,  the  landlady, 
rushed  in  to  enquire  if  anybody  belong- 
ing to  him  was  dead.  He,  gave  notice 
on  the  spot,  suddenly  remembering  that 
he  would  have  time  to  get  off  into  the 
wilds  before  the  Christmas  number  came 
out, and  people  had  begun  tocall  him  the 
auctioneer-poet.  That  night,  however, 
another  expedient  occurred  to  him.  He 
wrote  to  Mr.  Jones  a  polite  but  firm 
letter,  putting  a  price  of  twenty  guineas 
cash  on  his  verses.  As  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, the  MS.  came  back  by  return  of 
post,  Mr,  Jones  signifying  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  situation  by  enclosing  the 
usual  declined-with-thanks  formula. 

Matthew  Davoren  breathed  freely  once 
357 
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more,  thinkinghe  had  heard  the  last  of  Mr. 
Jones  and  his  Christmas  number.  Such, 
however,  was  far  from  being  the  case. 
When  at  length  that  publication  made  its 
appearance,  what  was  poor  Davoren's 
horror  on  seeing  his  own  name  and 
address  set  out  in  plain  type  as  the 
winner  of  a  half-crown  prize  ! 

Probably  to  show  his  contempt  for  poetry, 
Mr.  Jones  had  offered  that  sum  for  the  best 
rondeau  sent  in.  In  an  idle  moment 
Davoren  had  scribbled  out  the  thirteen 
lines  without,  of  course,  having  the  least 
intention  of  showing  them  to  anyone, 
least  of  all  to  an  editor.  But  by  some 
means  Jones  had  got  hold  of  them — 
stolen  them,  probably,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  visit — and  here  they  were  now 
staring  the  unfortunate  author  out  of 
countenance : 

••  But  why  should  I  a  rondeau  write 
For  half-a-crown  ?     I  might  indite 
A  verse  to  Chloe,  whose  eyes  subHme 
Are  theme  well  worthy  of  my  rhyme. 
Or  Celia's  teeth  of  pearly  white, 
Whose  brightness  dims  the  poet's  sight, 
My  theme  could  be.    Or  yet  I  might — 
But  why  should  I  good  money  slight — 
I  know  that  half-a-crown  is  bright — 
Or  deem  it  waste  of  poet's  time 
When  thirty  pence  in  pleasant  chime 
Within  my  pockets  ring  ?     All  right ! 
Another  verse  ?     But  why  should  I  ?  " 

Now,  indeed,  thought  he,  as  he  read 
over  the  lines  for  the  twentieth  time, 
now  indeed  would  he  have  to  emigrate, 
to  go  away  at  once,  without  giving 
notice  either  to  his  landlady  or  to  his 
employers.  He  felt  that  already  the  town 
was  ringing  with  his  shame,  and  he  seri- 
ously thought  of  cutting  off  his  moustache 
by  way  of  disguise.  He  had  only  one 
regret  in  leaving  England,  and  the  cause 
of  that  regret  was  only  another  reason 
why  he  should  go  away.  He  was  in  love, 
forlornly  in  love,  with  a  girl  to  whom 
he  had  never  spoken  a  word,  and  whose 
eyes,  as  far  as  he  knew,  had  never,  even 
casually,  rested  upon  him.  She  was, 
besides,  far  above  him  in  social  position, 
infinitely  so  in  genius.  Celia  Lang- 
worthy  was  one  of  those  fortunate  indi- 
viduals to  whom  all  things  are  given, 
beauty,  wealth,  together  with  a  talent 
that  might,  in  the  shortest  interval,  turn 
poverty  into  riches.     If  love  had  not  yet 


come  her  way,  it  was  because  she  had 
barely  entered  on  that  age  "when 
passion  first  wakes  a  new  life  through 
the  frame,"  and  she  was  so  devoted  to 
music  that  she  could  not  yet  find  room 
in  her  heart  for  any  other  sensation. 
Appearing  once  or  twice  at  an  amateur 
concert,  her  fine  voice  so  took  the  public 
and  the  critics  by  storm  that  she  was 
driven,  almost  against  her  will,  to 
become  a  professional  singer.  Mr. 
Mortimer  Temple  Jones,  writing  in  the 
Denouncer^  boldly  declared  that  a  voice 
such  as  hers  was,  like  the  air,  public 
property,  and  that,  therefore,  she  had  no 
right  to  deprive  the  public  of  what 
belonged  to  the  public. 

The  very  first  time  Matthew  Davoren 
saw  her,  and  heard  her,  she  became  to 
him  the  embodiment  of  all  his  poetry, 
of  all  his  dreams ;  she  sent  a  thrill 
through  his  very  soul,  a  thrill  that 
repeated  itself  whenever  he  thought  of 
her;  and  that  was  during  most  of  his 
waking  hours,  and  often  in  his  dreams. 
Whenever  she  sang  in  public,  there 
always  was  Matthew,  the  most  intent 
of  all  her  listeners.  But  he  could  never 
applaud  her.  To  do  so  would  be  to  him 
a  desecration,  like  shouting  hip,  hip, 
hurrah  in  Westminster  Abbey,  or  hand- 
clapping  an  angel  in  Paradise.  He 
had  written  scores  of  sonnets  on  her, 
religiously  sending  her  type-written 
copies  by  post ;  but,  of  course,  always 
suppressing  the  name  of  the  author. 

That  he  had  the  least  chance  of  ever 
winning  Celia  Langworthy  for  his  wife 
he  did  not  for  a  moment  dream ;  he 
could  not  hope  even  to  make  her 
acquaintance.  How  different  was  the 
lot  of  Mortimer  Temple  Jones,  the  fellow 
who  had  just  played  him  such  a  trick ! 
He  could  go  and  speak  to  Celia  at  any 
time,  spend  evenings  at  her  father's 
house,  shake  hands  with  her,  and  at 
Christmas  even  kiss  her  under  the 
mistletoe.  Unbearable  thought !  Oh, 
it  was  time  he  went  away  into  the 
wilderness  ! 

Next  morning  brought  Matthew 
Davoren  two  letters.  One  contained 
the  half-crown  prize,  the  other  —  well, 
the  other  was  in  a  lady's  handwriting, 
and  he  gazed  at  the  envelope  for   five 


"My  friend,  Mr.  Mattkew  Davoren.'" 


minutes  before  he  could  malce  up  his 
mind  to  open  it.  From  whom  in  the 
world  could  it  be?  Beyond  his  sister 
he  had  no  lady  correspondents,  did  not 
even  know  any  member  of  the  sex  who 
would  be  in  the  least  likely  to  write  to 
him.  But  there  was  the  letter,  never- 
theless, "Matthew  Davoren,  Esq.,"  written 
out  as  clearly  as  copperplate.  At  length 
he  tore  open  the  envelope.  The  sight  of 
the  signature  almost  made  him  faint, 
and  some  moments  elapsed  before  be 
could  read  another  word.  When  he  had 
succeeded,  after  a   fashion,   in   gaining 


the  mastery  over  himself,  he  set  about 
reading  the  letter  after  the  conventional 
fashion,  that  is,  from  the  beginning. 
Here  it  is:— 

"  13,  Clabeen  Squake, 

"London,  W. 
"  Decewher  lotk,  19 — . 
"  Dear  Sir, — ^The  sight  of  my  own  name 
in  the  delightful  rondeau  you  have  con- 
tributed to  the  Christmas  number  of  the 
Dmouncfr  has  given  me  the  idea  that 
you  would  be  able  to  let  me  have  what 
I  stand  in  need  of  just  now — some  'oav 
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songs !  I  want  something  that  no  one 
has  ever  sung  before,  and  I  am  quite 
sure  that  if  you  have  not  already  done 
so  you  can  write  just  the  kind  of  verses 
I  want.  Indeed,  I  strongly  suspect  that 
this  last  is  far  from  being  the  only  time 
you  have  paid  compliments  to  *  Celia's 
teeth  of  pearly  white,'  and  if  you  call 
here  to-morrow  evening  at  nine,  say,  I 
will  thank  you  personally.  Don't  forget, 
please. 

*' Yours  sincerely, 

"  Celia  Langworthy." 

Don't  forget,  indeed !  Why,  it  was 
heaven  itself  that  was  opening  to  him. 
But  after  all,  how  could  he  ever  dare  to 
face  her,  to  speak  to  her?  By  some 
means,  through  Jones,  perhaps,  she  had 
come  to  suspect  that  he  was  the  author 
of  the  various  sonnets  she  had  received ; 
and  now,  as  he  recalled  the  passionate 
love  expressed  in  some  of  these,  he  be- 
came almost  as  confused  as  if  she  were 
present ;  and  he  thought  the  idea  of  going 
to  her  house  more  impossible  than  ever. 
Still  he  resolved  to  go,  and  after  he  had 
re-read  the  letter  a  dozen  times  or  so, 
began  to  assume  the  cool  man-of-the- 
world  air  he  would  endeavour  to  put  on 
when  he  met  her. 

Exactly  at  nine  he  rang  the  bell  at  13, 
Clareen  Square.  The  servant  evidently 
took  him  for  someone  who  was  expected 
and  led  him  into  the  library.  He  had 
been  waiting  there  a  few  minutes  when 
a  very  handsome  young  man,  bearing 
Davoren's  own  card  in  his  hand,  came  in. 

"  You  want  to  see  my  sister,  Mr. — er — 
Davoren  ?  "  he  said,  looking  at  the  card 
for  the  name.  "  She  is,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  very  busy  just  now,  but  has  com- 
missioned me  to  represent  her.  What 
can  I  do  for  you  ?" 

"Oh,  I  will  call  again  some  other 
time,"  answered  Davoren,  confusedly. 
He  feared  that  there  was  something 
wrong,  but  dared  not  even  guess  what  it 
was. 

*'  Will  you  not  at  least  tell  me  what 
your  business  is  with  Miss  Langworthy  ?" 
asked  the  other  courteously. 

*'Oh,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  importance, 
I  assure — or,  at  least  it  is,  since  Miss 
Langworthy  has  sent  for  me," 


The  suspicion  that  he  had  been  duped 
had  now  grown  almost  to  a  certainty, 
and  poor  Davoren's  perturbation  was 
pitiful. 

"  Sent  for  you  ?  "  said  Mr.  Langworthy 
in  surprise.  "  I  assure  you  she  has  never 
even  heard  of  your  name." 

Davoren  grew  as  pale  as  death  as  he 
took  up  his  hat  to  go  away. 

"  I  have  been  sold,  sir,"  he  said,  "  but 
I  deserved  it.  I  was  a  fool  to  think  that 
a  girl  like  her  would  write  to  me." 

There  was  something  so  pathetic  in 
the  sound  of  the  words  that  Cecil  Lang- 
worthy was  touched,  Davoren,  too,  was 
a  very  handsome  young  fellow,  with  a 
refined,  thoughtful  face,  a  gentleman 
evidently,  in  spite  of  his  awkwardness, 
so  that  to  believe  him  guilty  of  a  delibe- 
rate impertinence  was  what  no  one  could 
do.  Cecil  Langworthy  was  about  to 
speak  once  more  when  he  saw  an  extra- 
ordinary change  take  place  in  the  visitor's 
face.  First  a  wonderful  light  flashed  up 
in  his  eyes,  then  he  blushed,  then  he 
looked  round  as  if  in  search  of  a  hiding- 
place.  Langworthy  at  once  saw  that  it 
was  the  entrance  of  his  sister  that  had 
brought  about  these  varying  emotions. 
He  could  never  tell  exactly  why  he  did 
it,  but  Cecil  Langworthy  now  performed 
a  very  graceful  act. 

"  Celia,  this  is  my  friend  Mr.  Matthew 
Davoren,"  he  said.  The  two  shook 
hands ;  she  with  a  look  of  half  recogni- 
tion on  her  face,  he  with  far  more  calm- 
ness than  a  moment  before  he  could  have 
considered  possible.  The  truth  was  that 
gratitude  to  Langworthy  for  his  unex- 
pected courtesy  drove  away  all  other 
feeling,  and  Matthew  Davoren  forgot  to 
be  shy. 

"  I  think  we  must  have  met  somewhere 
before,  Mr.  Davoren,"  she  said. 

"  I  wish  such  had  been  the  case,  Miss 
Langworthy,  but " 

Oh,  yes,  I  remember  now,"  she  broke 
in.  "  I  have  seen  you  at  some  of  my 
concerts." 

"  I  never  miss  one,"  he  replied,  de- 
lighted that  she  should  have  remembered 
his  face. 

"  Cecil  must  bring  you  to  some  of  our 
musical  evenings,"  she  added,  evidently 
pleased    at    the    implied    compliment ; 
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"  we've   sometimes    very    pleasant    little 
concerts  of  our  own  here." 

With  that  she  passed  out  of  the  room, 
little  dreaming,  poor  Davoren  thought, 
how  very  improbable  it  was  that  the 
door  of  her  house  would  ever  open  to 
admit  him  again. 

"  And  now,  Mr.  Davoren,  let  us  have 
our  little  explanation,**  said  Mr.  Lang- 
worthy,  as  soon  as  she  had  gone. 

"  First  let  me  thank  you,  sir,  for  the 
easy  way  you  let  me  down.  I  mean  for 
the  truly  kind-hearted  manner  by  which 
you  relieved  me  from  what  was  to  me  a 
very  embarrassing  situation.  For  the 
rest,  sir,  if  you  read  this  letter  you  will 
understand  why  I  have  come  here  this 
evening,  though  you  can  scarcely  forgive 
me  for  being  such  a  fool  as  to  believe 
that  Miss  Langworthy  would  condescend 
to  write  to  me  in  such  a  manner." 

"  You  do  write  verse  then  ?  *'  said  the 
host,  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  reading 
the  letter.  It  was  the  most  disquieting 
question  he  could  have  asked  at  the 
moment,  and  Matthew's  shyness  returned 
with  a  rush. 

**  Never,  never,  that  is,  not  for  publica- 
tion,'* he  stammered. 

"  But  this  rondeau — did  you  not  do 
that  ?  *• 

"  Jones  must  have  stolen  it  from  my 
room.  I  did  it,  of  course  ;  everyone 
writes  verse  on  the  quiet,  but  no  one  likes 
it  to  be  known." 

"  I  rather  thought  it  was  the  other  way 
about,  that  poets  were  always  craving 
for  notoriety." 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  I  assure  you  ;  I " 

"  Well,  I  can  believe  that  you  do  not 
crave  for  notoriety,  at  any  rate,"  said 
Langworthy,  with  a  smile.  "  But  tell  me, 
has  Jones  any  reason  to  dislike  you  ?  " 

"  He  once  told  me  that — it  was  imper- 
tinent of  me  to '* 

Here  he  stopped  and  looked  down  at 
his  boots. 

"  To  what  ?  •* 

"To  go  to  so  many  of  Miss  Lang- 
worthy's  concerts — and  then  he  wanted 
to  put  some  verses  of  mine  in  his  Christ- 
mas number,  and  I  refused — that  is,  I 
asked  him  twenty  guineas  for  them.*' 

**  And  yet,  just  now,  I  thought  I  was 
talking  to  a  very  modest  man !  "  com- 


mented Cecil  Langworthy,  as  if  to 
himself. 

"  You  are  talking  to  a  very  poor  man, 
at  any  rate,  sir ;  but  poor  as  I  am  I 
would  give  twenty  guineas  if  I  could 
withdraw  that  unfortunate  rondeau  from 
Jones's  paper." 

"  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  has 
procured  you  the  pleasure,  as  it  seemed 
to  be,  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  my 
sister  ?  " 

"  I  shall  always  remember  that  for  a 
moment  I  held  her  hand  in  mine,  that  she 
spoke  to  me  kindly,  and  I  shall  always 
feel  grateful  to  you  for  having  presented 
me,  but  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  I 
shall  ever  see  her  again  in  this  world," 

*'  What,  you  will  not  come  to  any  of 
her  musical  evenings  ?  " 

*'  Don't  mock  me,  sir.  You  know " 

"  Come,  as  this  affair  has  gone  so  far,  I 
do  not  see  why  you  should  not  give  my 
sister  a  chance  of  trying  some  of  your 
songs.  You  have  a  small  bundle  there  in 
the  inside  pocket  of  your  coat — let  me 
have  it.  If  it  does  nothing  else,  it  will 
give  you  an  evening  in  Celia's  society." 

"  Why  are  you  so  kind  to  me,  Mr. 
Langworthy  ? "  blurted  out  Davoren,  in 
open  wonder. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  Tm  in  love  myself 
without  having  the  least  hope  of  seeing 
it  returned,  so  I  know  all  the  symptoms 
and  can  sympathise  with  you.*' 

There  was  a  very  tender  cadence  in  his 
voice  as  he  held  out  his  hand  to  Davoren. 
A  moment  later  Matthew  handed  over 
his  carefully  guarded  manuscripts. 

*'I  can  be  certain  that  with  you,  sir,  I 
shall  at  least  be  free  from  ridicule,**  he 
said  as  he  took  his  leave. 

Late  as  it  was  Davoren  found  his  sister 
waiting  him  on  his  return.  From  her  he 
had  no  secrets.  She  knew  of  all  his  verse- 
making,  she  knew  of  his  love  for  Celia 
Langworthy  and  sympathised  with  both. 
In  her  heart  she  believed  him  to  be  a 
truly  great  poet,  as  he  was  a  really  good 
•man,  and  she  thought  him  quite  worthy 
to  rank  with  Celia  or,  for  that  matter, 
with  any  other  girl,  not  even  excepting 
royalty  itself.  In  recounting  the  events 
of  the  evening  he  now  poured  out  his 
heart  to  her  with  a  new  enthusiasm,  since 
he  had  to  speak  not  only  of  his  love  for 


"Mr,  ^forlimcy  Junes  came  in  and  sal  dcwn  behind," 
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Celia  but  of  his  gratitude  and  regard  for 
Celia's  brother.  She  listened  to  him  with 
unfeigned  delight ;  and  as  she  made  her 
way  home  (or  rather  to  the  house  where 
for  some  years,  ever  since  the  death  of 
their  father,  a  poor  country  doctor,  she 
had  performed  the  humble  duties  of 
governess)  she  took  such  a  rosy  view  of 
Matthew's  alFairs  that  already  she  saw 
him  not  only  a  famous  poet  but  the 
husband  of  Celia  Langworthy.  A, week 
later  Matthew  received  the  expected 
summons  to  Clareen  Square. 

"  I  may  say  the  auspices  are  favour- 
able," wrote  Cecil  Langworthy  in  sending 
the  invitation.  "The  governor  is  on 
circuit,  and  except  Herr  Eckstein,  whose 
hair  is  wonderfully  short  for  a  great 
musician,  you  will  not  be  troubled  with 
company." 

This  friendly  note  helped  to  put  our 
hero  at  his  ease,  and  there  was  no  awk- 
wardness whatever  in  his  manner  as,  for 
the  second  time,  he  presented  himself 
before  the  girl  he  loved.  Cecil  remained 
a  short  while  with  him  to  keep  him  in 
countenance  and  then,  on  some  plea, 
withdrew.  Herr  Eckstein  was  at  the 
piano  when  he  entered,  Celia,  entirely 
absorbed  in  the  music,  sitting  in  an  easy 
chair  beside  him.  At  sight  of  Matthew 
she  came  back  to  the  world,  a  bright  look 
of  welcome  warming  on  her  face. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  how  pleased  I  am  with 
some  of  your  songs,  Mr.  Davoren,"  she 
said,  when  the  music  had  come  to  an  end. 
"  They  are  just  sweet,  the  very  kind  of  thing 
I  wanted,  and  if  you  will  let  me  sing  them, 
I'm  sure  they  will  be  a  great  success." 

Before  he  had  time  to  reply  the  musician 
broke  in. 

**Ze  moosic,  but  who  gombosed  ze 
moosic  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Oh,  no  one  ;  'tisn't  really  music  at  all, 
you  know,  just  something  to  make  one 
remember  the  words." 

He  looked  appealingly  as  he  spoke 
from  Eckstein  to  Celia  and  from  Celia  to 
Eckstein,  as  if  asking  for  pardon.  He 
was  sitting  close  beside  her,  his  face 
within  a  few  inches  of  her  left  arm  as  it 
rested  on  the  chair.  Whenever  he 
thought  of  Heaven  after  that  night  he 
got  back  an  odour  of  the  perfume  that 
emanated  from  her  dress. 


"  You  are  one  fool,"  said  the  musician, 
"  it  is  goot  moosic,  very  goot  moosic, 
choost  ze  moosic  zat  ze  vords  vant.  Who 
did  gombose  it  ?  " 

"  Well,  if  it  can  be  said  to  be  composed, 
I  did  it  myself." 

"  Did  you  really  ?  "  she  asked,  turning 
round  to  him  with  a  brighter  look  than 
ever  on  her  face.  Then  she  asked  Herr 
Eckstein  to  play  over  the  songs  again,  with 
the  accompaniments  he  had  a  short  while 
before  improvised.  As  one  in  a  dream 
Matthew  listened  to  his  own  melodies, 
those  little  strains  that  had  sprung  up  in 
his  mind  as  he  wrote  the  words,  and  the 
more  he  listened  the  less  likely  did  it 
seem  that  he  could  really  have  been  the 
author.  Whilst  this  rehearsal  was  going 
on  Mr.  Mortimer  Jones  came  in  behind. 
His  astonishment  at  sight  of  Matthew 
Davoren,  sitting  at  Celia's  elbow,  was 
too  evidently  sincere  to  be  feigned,  but 
he  soon  composed  his  face  into  apparent 
enjoyment  of  the  music.  Presently 
Celia  sang  three  of  the  songs  and  Mr. 
Jones  was  enthusiastic  in  their  praise. 
When,  however,  he  heard  that  both 
words  and  music  were  the  work  of  *'  that 
idiot  Davoren,"  as  he  mentally  described 
him,  a  scowl  came  into  his  face.  He 
took  this  new  importance  of  a  despised 
acquaintance  as  a  bad  augury,  for  he  had 
come  to  the  house  to-night  with  the  full 
intention  of  asking  a  question  he  had 
been  leading  up  to  for  some  time.  He 
did  not  think  that  Celia  loved  him — yet, 
but  as  he  was  sure  she  did  not  love  any 
one  else  he  thought  his  chance  of  winning 
her  a  pretty  certain  one.  She  felt,  he 
thought,  sure  of  his  devotion,  and  for  one 
excellent  reason.  She  had  accused  him 
of  being  the  author  of  the  various  sonnets 
she  had  received,  and  when  he  had  seen 
one  or  two  of  these  he  did  not  think  that 
the  accusation  was  one  to  be  repulsed 
with  too  much  scorn.  On  the  contrary, 
without  saying  so  in  words,  he  let  himself 
be  put  down  as  the  Petrarch  of  the  Laura 
of  Clareen  Square.  He  knew  that 
Davoren  was  the  real  author,  having,  in 
the  poet's  absence,  caught  sight  of  the 
original  of  the  most  impassioned  sonnet 
of  the  lot,  but  he  did  not  feel  called  upon 
to  reveal  this  knowledge  to  Celia. 

It  was  arranged  that  night  that  two  of 
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the  new  songs  should  be  sung  at  the  next 
concert,  and  in  an  ecslasy  of  delight 
Matthew  rushed  with  the  intoxicating 
news  to  his  sister.  She  was,  of  course, 
overjoyed  beyond  measure,  aod  for  an 
hour  the  two  discussed  the  situation 
together.       As   far  as  the   words  of    liis 


the  sound  of  his  own  name  spoken  by 
Mortimer  Jones,  and  without  intending 
to  do  so  stopped  on  the  threshold.  Then 
he  heard  Celia  begin  to  recite  one  of  his 
own  sonnets,  the  very  last  one  he  had 
sent,  in  a  most  scornful  and  mocking 
tone,  and    tlie    sound    ahnost    froze  the 


songs  went,  Davoren  had,  in  his  heart, 
a  poet's  conceit  of  them,  but  that  his 
music  should  also  be  praised,  not  only 
by  Celia  herself,  but  by  a  world-famous 
pianist,  was  more  than  he  could  ever 
have  dared  to  dream. 

He  had  arranged  to  meet  Celia  in  the 
ante-room  on  the  evening  of  the  concert. 
Jusl  a'^  he  was  about  to  enter  he  caught 


blood  in  his  veins.  He  staggered  for- 
ward like  a  drunken  man,  and  saw  the 
two  silting  side  by  side.  Then  putting 
his  hand  to  his  heart,  which  he  felt  wa.< 
being  dragged  out  of  his  body,  he  gave 
vent  to  one  impassioned  cry,  and  rushed 
out  into  the  night. 

"Great    God,    what    a    fool    I    have 
hef  n  !  ■• 
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These  were  the  words  he  used.  What 
gave  rise  to  them  Mortimer  Jones  knew 
very  well,  but  Celia  did  not.  She 
seemed  to  think  that  Matthew  Davoren 
had  suddenly  lost  his  senses,  and  she 
implored  her  companion  to  run  after 
him.  Jones  came  back  after  the  lapse 
of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  without  having 
been  able  to  see  anything  of  the  poet. 
The  songs,  both  of  them,  proved  to  be  a 
great  success  and  had  to  be  repeated 
several  times ;  but  the  author  was  not 
there  to  hear.  It  was,  perhaps,  the 
pathos  of  that  circumstance  which  gave 
that  additional  touch  to  Celia's  voice 
which  thrilled  the  audience  as  it  had 
never  been  thrilled  before. 

In  the  meantime,  Matthew  Davoren 
was  walking  the  streets,  going  he  knew 
not  where,  but  with  a  vague  idea  that 
for  him  the  world  had  come  to  an  end 
that  night. 

When  Celia  drove  back  from  the  con- 
cert she  found  him  lying  insensible  on 
the  doorsteps.  He  was  taken  into  the 
house  and  put  to  bed  at  once.  The 
doctor,  who  came  presently,  said  he  was 
suffering  from  brain  fever,  and  would 
require  very  careful  nursing.  Every  day 
Celia  took  a  turn  at  the  bedside,  and  if 
the  face  of  the  patient  was  changing  by 
reason  of  what  he  was  suffering,  so  was 
hers  because  of  what  she  heard  the 
patient  say.  Her  name  was  ever  on  his 
lips,  and  what  caused  her  unutterable 
astonishment,  and  presently  a  great  deal 
of  pain,  was  that  he  was  always  repeating, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  the  sonnets  which 
had  come  to  her  by  post,  those  dainty 
little  tributes  that  in  her  blindness  she 
had  attributed  to  Mortimer  Jones. 

Now  when  it  was  too  late,  when  the 
harm  had  been  done,  she  saw  how  im- 
possible it  was  that  Jones  could  have 
written  such  verses.  They  did  not  in  the 
least  fit  in  with  his  character,  whilst  on 
the  contrary  she  might,  she  told  herself, 
from  the  first  have  seen  poetry  in 
Matthew  Davoren 's  eyes.  And  then  the 
cruelty  of  it !  He  had  heard  her  mock- 
ing, laughing  at,  those  lines  that  had  come 
straight  from  his  honest  heart.  She  had 
wounded  him  sorely,  and,  like  the 
stricken  deer,  he  had  fallen  by  the  way. 

Another  expression  he  was  continually 


repeating  was  "  the  auctioneer  poet," 
and  it  was  not  until  his  sister  called 
that  Celia  was  able  to  interpret  the 
bitterness  of  this.  When  he  came  to 
London  first  he  had  tried  hard  to  find 
employment  in  a  newspaper  office,  or  in 
any  way  that  would  bring  him  into 
association  with  literary  men,  but  all 
his  efforts,  unbacked  as  they  were  by  the 
necessary  assurance,  went  for  nothing. 
Then,  when  his  money  was  all  gone,  he 
was  offered  a  post  in  an  auctioneer's 
office,  and  had  no  option  but  to  accept. 
It  was  strange — at  least  Celia  told  her- 
self so — but  this  sensitiveness  in  regard 
to  the  incongruity  between  his  verse- 
making  and  his  ordinary  work  affected  her 
more  than  all  the  rest.  She  began  to  tell 
her  brother  about  it,  but  before  she  could 
finish  broke  into  a  paroxysm  of  tears. 

"  Poor  devil !  "  said  Cecil,  "  I'll  take 
him  in  with  me.  A  stockbroker-poet 
will  not  be  much  better,  but " 

"  Oh  no,  Cecil.  These  songs,  if  I  keep 
singing  them,  will  be  worth  thousands, 
and  then  the  publisher  has  such  a  nice 
place  to  offer  him." 

*'Ah,  yes,  I  see,"  answered  Cecil,  and 
what  he  said  must  have  been  very  amus- 
ing, for  he  laughed  heartily  as  he  left  the 
room.  Then  Celia  went  back  to  her 
post  by  the  bedside.  The  patient  was 
moving  slightly  as  if  about  to  awake. 
A  moment  later  he  spoke. 

*'  Celia,  I  love  you,"  he  said. 

"  Matthew,  I  love  you,"  she  answered, 
believing  that  he  was  still  unconscious. 

He  started  up  and  looked  wildly  round 
him. 

"  Where  am  I — what  have  I  been  say- 
ing," he  asked. 

"  You  have  been  saying  that  you  love 
me,  dear." 

"  My  God  !  " 

"  Rut  don't  you  ?  " 

Before  he  could  answer  Mary  Davoren 
came  in.  A  single  look  comprehended 
the  situation,  and  she  was  about  to 
retreat  when  with  a  gesture  Celia 
detained  her. 

"  Come  here,  you  little  forger,  and 
speak  to  your  brother,"  she  added. 

"  Forger  ?  You  know  then  ? "  said 
Mary,  blushing,  as  none  of  the  Davorens 
could  help  doing  on  occasion. 
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"¥«,  I  know,  and  now  I  am  going  to 
punish  you.     Take  that  and  that !  " 

Oaf.  "that"  was  a  kiss,  the  other  an 
embrare.  Matthew  was  still  physically 
strong,  and  the  doctor  had  said  that 
when  he  came  to  himself  there  need  be 
no  fear  of  inflicting  any  amount  of  hap- 
piness upon  him.  So  Celia  did  not 
hesitate  to  let  him  see  what  was  in  her 
mind. 

"  It  is  hard  though  on  a  poor  girl  to 
be  turned  into  a  kind  of  half-crown 
prize.  Will  you  have  me  for  your  half- 
crown  [vize.  Matt  ? " 


Sbe  held  out  her  hand  and  be  kissed  it 
re\'erentlr,  a  light  oi  the  most  mndeffiil 
happiness  flashing  on  his  bee.  Then 
she  stooped  down  and  kissed  him  on  the 
lips,  after  which  came  a  series  of  hu^ 
between  the  two  girls.  Matt  DavtHCo 
looking  wooden ngly  and  contentedly 
on.  .\fter  that  his  reco^-eiy  was  lapitL 
Each  day  brought  its  little  piece  fif 
explanation  and  added  further  threads 
to  the  cord  that  bound  these  two 
together. 

.'\s  for  Mr.  Mortimer  Temple  Jooes,  he 
has  turned  into  a  pessimist. 


UNCERTAINTY. 


By  W.  ROSS. 

WHKN  asked  by  Daphne  fair  this  mom 
Whether  I'd  choose  to  know 
Tlie  fate  our  future  held  in  store, 
1  straightway  answered,  "  No." 

For  if  I  knew  that  ten  yeans  hence 

My  Daphne  still  would  smile, 
'Twould  prove  an  idle  task  to  strive 

And  keep  her  love  the  while. 

Now,  though  she  Mess  me  every  day 

And  seldom  make  me  sorrow, 
Her  chiefesl  charm  is— that  mayhap 

She'll  tire  of  me  to-morrow. 
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GROWING    CHRISTMAS    TREES. 


By  S.  LEONARD    BASTIN. 


EVEN  in  lliis  prosaic  age  it  is  strange 
hiiw  relurianl  we  are  to  relinquish 
thf  g<x)d  yld  customs  associated 
with  the  r.-stive  season.  We  decorate 
our  Imuses,  eat  roast  goose  and  plum 
[rnddiiig,  and  give  presents  to  one 
another  jList  as  much  as  our  jovial  fore- 
fathers did  a  ii'ntury  ago.  And  allh.iugh, 
as  far  as  this  rountry  is  concerned  at  any 
rate,  the  loading  of  little  fir  trees  with 
good  things  for  the  delectation  of  an 
assembled  company  camiot  be  termed  an 
old  custom,  yet  since  its  introduction 
lifly  odd  years  ago  the  Christmas  tree 
has  become  a  very  real  part  of  the  Yule- 
tide  rejoicings.  Probably  this  is  so, 
Iwcause  Christmas  is  above  everything  a 
children's  festival  ;  those  of  us  who  have 
reached  mature  years  can  yet  remember 
that  thrill  of  joy  which  used  to  come 
into  our  juvenile  hearts  at  the  thought  of 
the  near  approach  of  the  great  season. 
As  long  as  young  people  are  really 
young,  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  Christmas 
will  be  celebrated  in  the  majority  of 
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homes    other    than     in 
failiioned  style. 

Of  cour^e  most  people  are  aware  tliat  a 
certain  number  of  lir  trees  arc  purchased 
by  the  public  for  use  at  Christmas  time, 
but  it  is  probable  that  few  regard  the 
matter  in  the  light  of  a  serious  industry. 
Il  will  be  all  the  more  surprising  to  leam 
tlien  that  there  arc  several  firms  actively 
engaged  in  the  production  and  dispersal 
of  Christmas  trees.  Naturally  this  is 
not  their  sole  occupation,  as  the  demand 
for  the  trees  only  extends  at  the  most 
over  about  two  months,  but  still  the 
dealing  with  the  little  firs  forms  a 
respectable  part  of  their  yearly  turnover. 

One  very  necessary  point  to  be  borne 
in  mind  in  the  cultivation  of  Christmas 
trees  is  the  fact  that  the  land  on  which 
the  plantation  is  to  be  made  must  be  of  a 
light  and  well-drained  description.  This 
being  so,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that 
one  of  the  largest  growers  of  Christmas 
trees  in  the  country  has  pitched  his  tent 
in  that  sandy  stretch  of  land  which  lies 
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between  the  counties  of  Surrey  and  Hamp- 
shire, having  in  a  rough  sense  its  centre 
in  the  town  of  Farnham.  This  estate  is 
particularly  well  situated  in  all  respects; 
the  soil  in  every  sense  of  the  word  is 
well  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  (he 
trees,  and  the  position  of  the  plantation 
is  within  a  short  rail  journey  of  that 
great  central  market  for  all  land  produce 
— Covent  Garden.  On  the  estate  under 
consideration  it  is  possible  to  tire  one- 
self   out   with 


after  all  but  poor  substitutes  for  the  real 
thing,  and  the  first-class  Christmas  tree 
grower  will  have  none  of  them.  The 
spruce  firs  are  raised  from  seed,  but  the 
cultivator  does  not  go  to  tlie  trouble  to 
do  this  for  himself.  As  a  rule  the 
seedling  trees  are  raised  in  Scotland, 
where  several  producers  are  actively 
engaged  in  supplying  the  needs  of  the 
English  growers.  The  tiny  trees,  when 
scarcely  more  than  a  few  inches  in  height, 
are    ready   to 


which    clothe 

the  low    hills 

as  far    as  the 

eye    can    see. 

It  is  quite  easy  to  credit  the  fact  that  the 

grower  reckons  his  stock  to  be  well  over 

half  a  million  in  number. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  little  while  a  few 
of  the  more  inieresting  facts  in  connection 
with  the  Christmas  tree  industry.  In  the 
first  place  it  must  be  understood  that 
only  one  kind  of  pine,  the  spruce  fir,  is 
considered  suitable  for  the  purpose.  This 
tree  is  a  dwarf  sturdy  species,  with  dense 
foliage,  and  of  neat  habit  in  growth.  It 
is  true  that  several  sorts  of  wild  firs  are 
at  times  sold  to  the  public,  but  these  are 
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which  is  well 
suited  for  a 
Christ  mas  tree 
p  la  n  tation 
would  be  of 
little  use  for 
anything  else  on  account  of  the  roughness 
and  poverty  of  the  soil.  .Xsa  rule,  a  special 
fxiint  is  made  of  placing  them  on  land 
which  is  in  an  icnpoveri^hed  condition,  as 
when  grown  in  this  state  the  foliage  of 
the  trees  is  of  a  much  lighter  green  than 
is  the  case  when  they  are  placed  in  richer 
and  heavier  soil.  Christmas  trees  are 
marketable  at  higher  prices  if  the  colour 
of  their  foliage  is  of  a  bright  green 
shade.  Of  course  the  ground  has  to  be 
prepared  and  cleared  of  all  other  vegeta- 
tion before  the  planting  cf   the   firs   is 
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ComniCTicod.  The  trees  are  placed  in 
their  positions,  a  due  allowance  being 
made  tor  the  fact  that  as  Ihc  years  go 
by  they  will  naturally  increase  ver\-  miKh 
in  size. 

When  the  grower  has  completed  his 
plantation  of  Christnms  trees  he  must 
needs  possess  his  soul  in  patience,  in  tiiat 
he  cannot  expect  to  reap  any  ic\v;iril  for 
his  labours  for  s,,me  lens  lim';.  Il  will 
be  a  full  five 


for  his  trees  or  not  a  thinning  out  will 
by  this    time  have  become  absolutely 
necessary.     If  left  in  their  present  state 
the  firs  will  rapidly  choke  one  another 
with  the  denseness  of  their  growth.     In 
this  way  a  whole  plantation  of  Christ- 
mas trees  might   easily  be  spoilt  in  a 
year,  as  the  result  of  this  overcrowding 
is  to  cause  the  firs  to  lose  the  foliage 
on  iheir  lower  branches.     This  annual 
clearing    out    is    one    of    the    greatest 
troubles  associated  with  Christmas  tree 
growing,  for  whatever -the  state  of  the 
market  may  be  the  whole  of  the  plan- 
tations   must    be    gone    over    and    the 
su]>erfhious  trees  thinned  out.     An  in- 
teiesting  case  in  point  of  the  loss  which 
the  cultivator  may  sustain  through  this 
compulsory  clearing  out  of  the  firs,  may 
be   mentioned  in  the  instance  of  that 
black  Christmas  of  i^-)-,.  when  all  the 
gladness  of  the  season  was  taken  away 
from    British  homes   by  reason  of   the 
terrible  disasters  which  had  overtaken 
our  arms  in  South  Africa.     In  this  year 
the  demand  for  Christmas  trees  fell  away 
almost  to  nothing,  but  notwithstanding, 
the   plantations    had   to  be  cleared  out. 
.■\s  no   buyers    could    he    found    for    the 
little    trees    they  had    to  be  got  rid   of 
somehow,  and  so  there  was  nothing  for 
it  but  to  burn  tlieni.    Hugrbunfires 
-.vcK.'  Kj.ide  oi  Uif  IT^  and  in  a  few 
da>s  a  vast  nunil 
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many  thousands,  were  consumed.    The 

occasion  will  for  long  be  remembered  by 
the  people  in  the  district  when  for  nights 
the  darkness  was  lit  up  by  the  glare  from 
the  great  piles  of  flaming  trees. 

The  six  weeks  preceding  the  great 
festival  is  a  busy  time  for  the  Christmas 
tree  grower.  Then  from  early  morning 
until  the  evening  he  will  be  hard  at  work 
superintending  the  small  army  of  men 
at  work  in  the  plantations  during  the 
hours  of  daylight,  and  often  far  into  the 
night,  dealing  with  the  host  of  orders 
which  stteam  in  by  letter,  wire  and 
'phone  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Luckily  the  spruce  fir  will  keep  in  a 
nice  fresh 


rough  farm  cart  to  be  conveyed  across 
the  uneven  tracks  which  intersect  the 
plantations  in  all  directions  leading 
towards  the  main  roads.  Here  large 
waggons  are  waiting  to  be  loaded  up 
almost  sky  high  with  the  bundles  of  firs. 
As  soon  as  the  load  is  complete  each 
waggon  starts  at  once  on  its  long  journey 
to  the  nearest  station.  All  through  the 
quiet  country  lanes  the  waggons  rumble 
until  they  mingle  with  the  traffic  in  the 
busy  streets  of  a  town.  School  children 
gaze  with  glad  eyes  at  the  great  mountain 
of  fir  trees  which  is  so  suggestive  to  their 
young  minds  of  the  approach  of  all  the 
good  things  associated  with  Christmas.  So 
the  wag- 
gons press 


each  gang 
of  workers 
in  the 
planfa- 
tions  it  is 
necessary 


an  intelligent  foreman,  as  a  certain 
amount  of  care  is  necessary  in  the 
deciding  of  which  trees  shall  be  left  and 
which  taken  away.  The  firs  are  not  cut 
down,  but  are  dragged  up  by  the  roots, 
the  blunt  end  of  a  pickaxe  being  used  to 
lever  up  the  strong  roots  from  the  soil. 
When  a  sufficient  number  of  trees  has 
been  uprooted  they  are  carted  to  a 
clearing  at  the  side  of  the  plantation, 
where  busy  hands  are  at  work  tying  the 
small  firs  up  into  bundles.  Ten  trees  are 
tied  together,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
supple  willow  twigs,  technically  known 
as  "  withy  bonds,"  are  brought  into 
requisition.  When  the  bundles  of  trees 
are  complete,   ihey   are   placed   in   the 


consider- 
able part 
of  the  long 
goods 
train. 

Where  do  the  Christmas  trees  go  to  ? 
Practically  speaking,  all  over  the  country. 
This  particular  consignment  is  bound  for 
Newcastle  to  assist  in  the  Yuletide  cele- 
brations of  thousands  of  Northumbrian 
children.  The  next  lot  is  ticketed  for  the 
far  western  town  of  Plymouth,  and  so 
on.  By  far  the  larger  number  of  Christ- 
mas trees  are  in  the  first  instance  conveyed 
to  Covent  Garden,  and  from  thence, 
after  passing  through  the  hands  of  agents, 
they  are  sent  in  smaller  lots  to  all  parts. 
One  rather  remarkable  point  in  connec- 
tion with  the  market  for  Christmas  trees 
is  the  fact  that  there  is  always  such  a 
good  demand  for  the  firs  in  Birming- 
ham.     Exactly    why    the    big    midland 
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manufacturing  town  should  want  so  many 
Christmas  trees  it  is  not  easy  to  say. 

One  would  think  that  the  harvesting 
and  handling  of  Christmas  trees  would 
be  about  as  harmless  an  occupation  as 
could  be  found.  But  this  is  not  by  any 
means  the  case,  for  the  frequent  contact 
with  the  firs  is  fraught  with  a  real 
unpleasantness,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  to 
those  engaged.  The  spruce  fir  is,  as 
most  people  are  no  doubt  aware,  possessed 
of  small  spiny  leaves.  These  points  are 
very  sharp  and  readily  puncture  the  skin. 
It  seems  that  the  prick  from  these  spines 
is  accompanied  by  the  injection  of  an 
irritating  substance,  possibly  terebene, 
and  this  has  a  most  uncomfortable  result. 
After  a  few  hours  of  handling  Christmas 
trees  a  man's  hands  will  break  out  into 
a  very  irritating  red  rash.  The  writer 
had  an  excellent  opportunity  of  testing 
the  truth  of  this  statement,  as  even  the 
small  amount  of  contact  which  he  had 
with  the  firs  was  sufficient  to  produce  an 
eruption  which  was  an  annoyance  for 
several  hours. 

Whilst  the  ordinary  individual  who 
has  never  given  a  thought  to  the  subject 
can  scarcely  fail  to  be  amazed  at  the 
extent  of  the  Christmas  tree  business  it 
is  not  in  such  a  flourishing  condition  as 
was  the  case  formerly.  A  few  years 
prior  to  the  South  African  war  the 
demand  had  shown  a  tendency  to  decline 
and  the  calamitously  bad  season  of  1899 
seems  to  have  dealt  such  a  blow  at  the 
trade,  that  evennow,  six  years  later,  there 
arc  small  signs  of  recovery.  In  this  con- 
nection it  will  be  interesting  to  glance 
at  a  comparison  of  figures  taken  from  the 


books  of  one  of  the  biggest  growers  in 
the  country.  Eleven  years  ago,  that  is  to 
say,  in  1894,  the  sale  of  Christmas  trees 
from  this  one  estate  reached  the  enormous 
total  of  80,000.  Nowadays  it  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  good  year  it  50,000  of  the 
firs  arc  disposed  of.  It  is  possible  that, 
as  the  years  go  on,  especially  if  there 
is  a  real  improvement  in  the  state  of 
home  trade,  the  market  for  Christmas 
trees  will  return  to  its  former  active 
state,  but  at  present  there  is  little  that 
would  lead  those  in  the  trade  to  hope  for 
so  much. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  probable 
that  it  would  scarcely  be  likely  to  be  a 
profitable  venture  for  anyone  to  attempt 
to  make  a  Christmas  tree  plantation  at 
the  present  time  as  a  speculation.  As 
has  been  hinted,  at  least  five  or  six  years 
must  pass  before  any  return  at  all  maybe 
looked  for,  and  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
ten  years  ere  the  plantation  would  be 
yielding  its  best  returns.  Of  course  the 
fact  that  the  spruce  firs  grow  where 
little  else  will  is  some  compensation,  but 
the  labour  and  outlay  connected  with  the 
planting  is  considerable.  Added  to  these 
drawbacks  is  the  fact  that  any  year 
some  national  disaster  may  deal  a  death 
blow  at  the  trade  for  that  season  at  any 
rate,  and  this  means  a  real  out-of-pocket 
loss  to  the  grower,  as  the  thinning  process 
must  go  on  whatever  happens.  Above 
all,  in  these  days  when  prices  rule  rather 
low  growers  declare  that  Christmas  tree 
growing  is  only  just  worth  carrying  on, 
and  Ihat  the  last  thing  they  would  think 
of  doing  would  be  to  extend  the  planta- 
tions which  they  already  possess. 
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YES.  that's  what  1  called  her— the 
Scarlet  Submarine'-  and  she  was 
painted  tight  slap  up  to  her  name. 
She  was  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  long  and 
fifteen  feet  in  the  beam,  and  I  guess  I 
know  what  I'm  lellin'  on  when  I  say 
that  she  was  as  smart  as  a  dolphin.  Full 
of  heels  I  tell  you,  and  though  one  man 
could  handle  her  at  a  push  she  was 
mighty  [)aiticular  who  it  was.  I,  the 
author  of  her  bein',  was  thunderin'  proud 
when  she  was  finished,  and,  when  the 
people  crowded  each  other  on  the  wharf 
to  get  a  look  at  her.  I  Iraned  careless 
against  a  bulkhead,  crossed  one  leg  over 
the  other,  puffed  my  cheroot,  and  felt 
gigantir. 

Hut,  beautiful  as  she  was,  she  had  cost 
me  some  jiieces  more  than  f  had  counted 
out.  I  could  always  spread  myself  a  few 
with  dollars,  but  it  wasn't  until  I  tackled 
the  subject  of  submarines  that  I  realised 
how  soon  they  could  all  be  gone.  When  I 
started  I  could  shout  loud  with  a  big  bank 
behind  me,  but  when  1  had  fmisbed  I 
couldn't  speak  above  a  whisper  and  felt  no 
taller  in  my  bell  tO|)|x'r  than  out  of  it.  I 
hads[)ent  So.ooo  dollars  of  my  own  on  her, 
and  was  a  [wor.  man  no  ends.  I  had 
the  submarine,  hut  nothin'  else.  And  I 
hadn't  even  that  altogether.  To  raise 
the  money  to  lit  her  up,  give  her  her  last 
coat  of  paint,  and  otherwise  start  her  in 


life,  1  had  been  compelled  to  mortgage 
her  for — well,  I  made  it  a  cool  50,000 
dollars. 

Old  Silas  llocker,  who  held  the  mort- 
gage, was  a  dry  old  file  with  a  good  cut- 
tin'  edge  on  him  where  dollars  were  up. 
But  he  was  the  only  man  in  New  York 
who  was  bettin'  on  my  brains  hard 
enough  to  advance  the  money.  He 
believed  in  me  some.  And  what's  more 
he  believed  in  my  boat.  And  what's 
more  siill  I  had  a  sort  o'  notion  when  I 
cocked  my  eye  over  the  mortgage  deed 
thai  he  wanted  to  lift  my  submarine 
instead  of  the  dollars.  But  I  signed 
anyhow  for  six  months,  feelin'  all  sure 
that  bcfor*  the  time  was  out  1  should 
have  done  some  high  price  vendin'  on 
my  own  account. 

Wal,  it  so  happened  that  the  biddin' 
for  the  Scirlel  Submarine  began  plumb 
direct  on  the  trial  trip.  The  very  next 
day  a  Hu'sian  with  straight  hair  and 
bristlin'  whiskers,  trundled  himself 
around.  Mis  name  was  Pulovski,  and  he 
looked  it.  He  was  one  of  them  dained 
agents  of  the  Czar  that  rubber  around  on 
the  spy-out  for  things  that  Russians  can't 
find  in  their  own  country.  He'd  got  a 
sort  o'  military  cut  about  the  beard,  and 
1  nearly  died  to  ask  him  why  they  fired 
him  out  of  the  army.  Anyhow  here  he 
was,  and  he  plugged  in  on  the  deal  with 
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a  good  cash  offer  for  the  boat  without 
even  so  much  as  timin'  my  pulse. 

"  Stranger/*  sa)^  I,  "  I've  been  waitin* 
for  an  offer  of  that  calibre,  and  now  it 
comes  along  dam  me  if  it  doesn't  come 
along  from  the  wrong  quarter." 

••  What  d'you  mean  ?  "  says  he,  sort  o* 
frownsome  like. 

"  Why,"  says  I,  **  my  sympathies  bein' 
with  the  Japs,  who  by  all  gospel  accounts 
is  fixin'  things  up  real  torrid  for  your 
countrymen — makin*  'em  smell  partikler 
spasms  so  to  speak— my  sympathies  bein', 
as  I  says,  with  the  Japs,  I  don't  rerkon 
Tvc  got  a  call  to  sell  submarines  to  the 
first  goldarned  Russian  that  lopes  around. 
dec  . 

He  didn't  like  it.  He  looked  as  if  he 
was  goin*  to  set  old  Tropoff  and  a 
regiment  of  Cossacks  on  to  me  right 
there.  But  he  didn't.  He  jest  sassed  me, 
and  I  ups  and  tells  him  that  if  he  didn't 
reverse  his  engines  and  back  off  I'd  give 
him  such  a  scrampin'  in  less  than  an  hour 
and  twenty-five  minutes  that  the  lawin' 
would  be  frightful  to  pay.  I  guess  he 
saw  Japanese  torpedo  boats  in  me,  for  he 
blustered  back  the  way  he  Had  come  with 
ten-inch  Baltic  cuss  words  and  threats  to 
out-manceuvre  me  instanterlike. 

When  he  had  gone  and  my  blood  had 
cooled  a  few,  I  asked  myself  plain 
straightforward,  if  I  wasn't  a  genuine 
authentic  fool  for  not  taking  such  a 
largiloquent  offer.  Here  was  I  with  a  sub- 
marine on  my  hands  and  a  paralysin'  debt 
of  50,600  dollars,  and  I  had  jest  refused 
•nearly  twice  the  money  from  that  all- 
fired  bureaucratic  policeman.  But  it 
didn't  take  me  long  to  feel  I  had  played 
the  correct  card  in  dustin'  him  off,  seein' 
my  views  were,  and  are,  that  on  general 
principles  Russians  ought  not  to  be 
encouraged. 

Still  the  incident  gave  my  memory  a 
startling  jog  which  nearly  laid  me  at 
old  Silas  Booker's  feet.  The  term  of  the 
mortgage  was  up  in  three  days,  and  how 
.was  I  to  lift  the  thing.  I  knew  the  U.S. 
Navy  Department  was  meditatin'  making 
me  an  offer,  but  it  might  not  come  within 
the  three  days.  Wal,I  guessed  Silas  would 
have  to  be  persuaded  to  wait.  He  wasn't 
a  bad  sort  comparative  speakin'.  If  the 
offer  did  not  come  by  the  momin'  of  the 


third  day  I'd  go  and  see  him,  and  stroke 
him  gently  till  he  was  wound  up  to  purr 
for  a  week. 

The  day  passed,  but  nary  a  sign  came 
from  the  Navy  Department.  Another  day 
straddled  into  the  past  similar  unproduc- 
tive. Then  on  the  eve  of  the  third  day  as  it 
began  to  get  dark,  it  came  over  me  all  oiE 
a  heap  that  old  Silas  had  only  got  to  turn 
up  a  writ  of  attachment  on  the  next  day, 
and,  if  he  served  it,  go  home  with  my 
boat  right  under  his  arm.  Gee  whiz! 
Could  such  things  be  ?  Such  wretchery 
was  unworthy  the  name  of  man.  Still  I 
had  seen  some  of  lawyers  in  my  time,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  that  on  the  morrow  I 
should  get  an  awful  shove  if  I  wasn't 
partikler  spry. 

But  what  to  do  ?  I  couldn't  fly  with 
the  boat  into  the  sunny  south,  and 
send  old  Silas  a  mournful  tale  of  how  she 
ran  into  a  rock  and  was  now  alas  1  no 
more.  No,  that'd  be  an  unprincipled 
dastardly  act,  seein'  that  she  was  only 
provisioned  for  two  days.  But  I  knew 
what  I  could  do.  I  could  dodge  him  for 
a  few  days  without  seemin'  to  dodge 
him.  I  could  shift  my  location  and  move 
about  erratic-like  in  the  harbour  for  a 
few  days  so's  to  give  the  U.S.  Navy 
a  fair  chance.  I  could  be  experimentin' 
or  fishin'  for  prawns,  or  takin'  the  twist 
out  of  the  deep  sea  deposits,  and  if  old 
Silas  lit  around  and  led  my  bare  suit  into 
me  I  could  say  to  him  surprised  like, 
"  Oh  !  the  mortgage.  Why,  dam  me;  it 
isn't  due  yet,  is  it  ?  Did  you  ever  see  ? 
Wal,  I  clean  forgot  it.  My  little  brain's 
so  burstin'  full  of  scientific  matters,"  and 
so  on,  feel  in'  my  way  most  careful  for 
a  bluff. 

Yes,  that's  what  I'd  do.  And  mean- 
time I'd  stow  in  as  much  provisions  as 
possible  in  case  my  conscientious 
scruples  about  takin'  a  long  cruise 
should  go  weak.  I'd  be  up  early  and 
shift  my  base  at  sunrise.  Oh !  yes,  if 
eludin'  was  the  play  I  could  elude  most 
offhand  and  genuine. 

The  best  part  of  that  night  my  assistant 
and  I  dusted  up  no  end  of  provisions  and 
stowed  them  in  the  submarine.  Then  I 
turned  in,  with  domino  orders  to  him, 
as  he  was  sleepin*  ashore,  to  be  on  time 
in  the  momin'. 
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The  mornin'  came,  and  I  went  on  the 
wharf  to  stretch  my  legs  and  wait  for  sun- 
up. As  I  looked  at  the  colours  a-glowin' 
in  the  east  I  smiled  thoughtful  to  myself, 
picturin'  old  Silas  dredgin'  for  me  and 
holdin*  his  writ.  Wal,  he  could  hold  it, 
and  if  he  found  he  was  losin*  grip  he 
could  spit  on*  his  hands  so's  to  keep  *em 
from  slippin*.  I  chuckled  as  I  took  the 
mornin*  air. 

The  sun  came  up,  but  no  man  of  mine 
hustled  around.  Where  in  thunder  was 
he  ?  The  sun  went  on  risin'  as  if  he  was 
sorry  but  couldn't  help  it.  I  cussed  him. 
I  cussed  my  man.  I  cussed  everything. 
The  wharf  hands  would  be  about  soon 
and  would  see  where  we  went.  Oh  !  it 
was  darnable. 

As  I  stood  there  revisin'  William 
Shakespeare's  language  and  enrichin' 
the  same,  I  caught  sight  of  two  figures 
comin*  along  the  wharf.  They  made 
straight  for  me  and  my  submarine.  I 
became  absorbed  in  the  sunrise,  until 
they  drew  up  alongside,  and  one  of  'em 
coughed.  Then  I  swung  round  slow  in 
kill-time  style.  And  behold  1  there  was 
old  Silas  and  Pulovski,  the  Russian  agent, 
looking  like  two  early  birds  all  pruned 
for  worm  catchin*. 

I  skipped  at  once  to  the  flashlight  con- 
clusion that  the  Russian  was  up  against 
me.  Yes,  that  skunk-eyed  villain  had 
found  out  about  the  mortgage,  and  had 
rubbered  round  after  Silas  to  buy  my  boat 
from  him  as  soon  as  it  was  his  to  sell. 
And  Silas  looked  as  if  it  was  goin'  to  be 
called  his  quite  immediate.  He  didn't 
even  stop  to  pass  the  time  of  day,  but 
whips  out  a  writ  of  attachment  as  if  it 
were  a  six  shooter,  and  says  : 

"  I'll  trouble  you  for  the  fifty  thousand 
dollars  with  interest  up  to  date,  or  else 
for  that  submarine." 

"  Certainly,"  says  I,  pleasant-like.  "  I 
bet  I'll  allow,  seein'  I  can't  flaunt  the 
flimsies,  that  the  submarine's  yours.  But 
mebbe,  Mr.  Pulovski,"  turning  to  the 
Russian,  '*  we  can  do  a  deal  right  here. 
I  guess  it'd  be  to  my  advantage  and  yours 
too,  unless  Mr.  Bocker  wishes  to  renew 
the  mortgage." 

I  looked  sidelong  at  old  Silas  to  see 
how  the  bluff  would  fetch  him.  But  it 
didn't  fetch  him  at  all.      He  smiled  a 


sort  o*  withered  smile,  and  his  thin  lips 
foreclosed  as  if  in  illustration  of  what 
he  could  do  with  that  mortgage.  Pulovski 
seemed  as  if  he  was  goin'  to  jump  at  my 
oflPer.     But  Silas  stepped  in  swift. 

"  Too  late  to  renew,"  he  says.  "  Time's 
expired,  and  I'll  trouble  you  for  that 
boat."  Then  before  I  knew  what  he  was 
up  to  he  had  jabbed  the  writ  into  my 
pocket. 

Just  then  I  happened  to  swivel  my 
eye  round  to  some  wharf  buildings  adja- 
cent, and  saw  two  divers  comin'  out. 
They  were  in  full  dress,  barrin'  the 
helmets,  which  a  third  man  was  carryin'. 
There  was  something  of  the  devil  and 
the  deep  sea  about  this  move,  and  I 
laughed.  I  twigged  it  was  the  Russian's 
idea  to  grapple  up  the  submarine  before 
he  bought  her. 

"  Don't  uncover  for  me,"  says  I  to  the 
divers,  pointing  to  their  helmets  as  they 
came  up.  "  I  prefer  your  masks  to  your 
faces,  bein'  a  good  judge  of  beauty." 

And  I  laughed  again.  Divers  out  of 
water  look  ridiculous  at  any  time,  but 
these  two  were  real  funny.  One  was  as 
bald  as  a  badger  would  be  if  it  hadn't 
any  fur,  and  the  other  had  a  straight  crop 
of  red  hair  parted  up  the  middle  and 
down  the  back. 

"  Wal,"  says  I  to  the  Russian, "  I  guess 
you're  about  to  buy,  and  it's  only  natural 
you  want  to  overhaul  her  before  plankin' 
down  your  dust.  Mebbe  you'd  like  to 
make  her  fast  as  well." 

The  Russian  allowed  that  it  was  jest 
the  sort  of  business-like  plan  he'd  plotted 
out.  Then  a  business-like  plan  of  my 
own  made  me  all  polite  and  generous.  I 
put  on  a  dazzlin'  smile  that  set  off  the 
sunrise  most  fetchin',  and  says,  "  Wal, 
I  guess  it's  up  against  me,  and  I'll 
climb  down  graceful.  Ef  you'd  like 
to  see  the  fittin's  and  the  workin's  from 
the  inside  while  them  deep  sea  coves  take 
the  kink  out  of  her  keel,  I'll  take  you 
down  and  straighten  things  out  for  you. 
Now  I  can't  say  fairer  than  that — especi- 
ally ef  you'll  land  me  an  order  for  the 
Russian  Navy  for  a  dozen  more  like 
her." 

"  It's  very  good  of  you,"  says  Silas, 
gettin'apologetic  since  I  was  so  nice  about 
it  all.     "  I've  no  doubt  Mr.  Pulovski  will 
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accept  your  kind  offer.  I'll  stay  here 
and  see  the  divers  go  down." 

"  Certainly,"  says  the  Russian,  with  a 
polite  bow  to  me.  Charmin*  fellows 
these  Russians  when  you  stroke  'em  the 
right  way.  "Certainly,"  says  he,  and 
follows  me  down  the  gangway,  leavin' 
old  Silas  instructin*  the  divers  on  the 
wharf. 

When  we  were  down  in  the  cabin,  I  got 
straight  on  to  explanations  of  this,  that, 
and  the  other  little  thing.  I  pointed  out 
the  l>cauties  of  the  Scarlet  Submariney  I 
dwelt  on  the  novel  inventions  and  the 
time-savin*  appliances.  Two  men  could 
handle  her,  and  only  one  of  'em  need 
know  her  secrets. 

"You  see,"  I  says,  ofFerin'  him  a  cigar, 
"  this  submarine's  clean  out  o'  sight  of 
any  other  submarine  yet  invented.  Every- 
thing's so  simple  and  nat'ral.  See  here 
now" — I  touched  a  button,  and  the  roof 
closed  down  ;  I  touched  another,  and  the 
lights  switched  up  ;  then  a  third,  and  the 
air  valve  opened.  **  Now  then,  you  don't 
allow  there's  any  sort  of  stuffiness,  do 
you  ? " 

"  No,"  be  says,  "  it's  quite  fresh." 

"  Right,"  says  I,  "  she's  good  for  two 
days  as  fresh  as  butter.  But  that  ain't 
all.  This  here " — I  touched  a  lever— 
"  this  here's  a  new  patent  for  slippin'  the 
hawser  fore  and  aft.  See,  I  depress  it, 
and  the  thing's  done  in  a  second.  Then 
I  touch  this  button  here,  and  down  she 
goes.  Another  button — full  speed  ahead 
— and  there  we  are  !  " 

I  sat  down  in  a  cushioned  seat,  kicked 
one  leg  over  the  other,  and  lighted  a 
cigar.  The  Russian  looked  at  me  sharply. 
He  was  a  long  time  figurin'  it  out.  He 
could  tell  by  the  vibration  and  the  water 
rushin'  past  us  that  we  were  off.  Yet 
the  move  was  so  unsuspected  that  it  fair 
synchronised  him. 

"Now,"  says  I,  drivin'  it  home  plain, 
"  I  hope  you  didn't  leave  the  gas  burnin', 
because  I  guess  we're  off  for  a  six  weeks' 
cruise.  I  allow  you  came  along  a  little 
previous  to  what  I  expected,  but  all  the 
same  the  boat's  well  stocked  with  pro- 
visions. By  the  way  my  man's  up  in 
town,  but  you  can  take  his  place.  I  hope 
we  didn't  tangle  up  those  divers  badly 
when  wc  got  her  under." 


By  this  time  the  Russian  had  found 
his  wits  and  his  tongue,  to  say  nothin' 
about  his  revolver. 

"  What !  "  he  roared  like  a  bison  as  he 
levelled  his  iron  at  my  head,  "  you  think 
you  play  the  fool  with  me  ?  Stop  her,  or 
out  go  your  brains." 

"  Go  slow,"  says  I,  squintin'  down  his 
barrel.  "  Who  knows  this  harbour  best, 
you  or  I  ?  In  three  minutes  from  now 
if  you  can't  reckon  on  me  for  steerin' 
purposes,  I  guess  I  know  what  she'll  run 
her  nose  into  at  top  speed.  And  if  she 
escapes  that  by  a  livin'  miracle,  you'd 
die  by  suffocation  if  you  couldn't  get  her 
up,  which  I  bet  you'd  never  do  it. 
There's  a  trick  about  that  which  you 
wouldn't  find  out  ever.  The  secrets  of 
this  boat  are  in  my  head,  and  if  you 
blow  'em  out,  all  I  can  promise  you  is  a 
choice  of  about  ten  different  kinds  of 
death.     And  I'm  out  to  save  life,  I  am." 

The  Russian  saw  the  force  of  my 
remarks,  but  he  kept  the  revolver  levelled 
straight  at  my  head  to  see  if  he  could 
scare  me.  I  wasn't  playin'  the  game 
that  way.  I  looked  at  it  calm  and 
deliberate  without  a  single  scare  on  me, 
until  he  realised  I  had  the  pieces  and  it 
was  no  use  his  foolin'  up  the  game.  He 
ground  his  teeth,  and  lowered  his  iron. 
Then  he  walked  up  and  down  the  cabin, 
swearin'  awful  Russian  cuss  words. 

"  Look  here,"  says  I,  "  we're  startin'  in 
on  a  six  weeks'  cruise,  and  we'd  better 
come  to  some  understandin'.  As  it  won't 
pay  you  to  shoot  me,  and  as  I've  got  no 
sort  o'  notion  of  shootin'  you,  we'd  do 
well  to  fraternise  as  far  as  the  constitu- 
tions of  our  respective  countries  allow. 
There's  plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  and  we 
can  amuse  ourselves  I  guess." 

He  gave  a  savage  growl,  and  sat  down. 
I  sized  him  up  as  beaten.  Russian  sub- 
mission had  begun  to  set  in,  ^nd  it  was 
only  a  matter  of  time  before  he  would 
yield  entirely  to  the  charms  of  my 
society. 

I  was  right.  As  soon  as  we  were  well 
out  into  the  Atlantic,  this  darned  Russian 
accepted  my  hospitality  up  to  the  hilt, 
and  warmed  towards  me  most  affable. 
We  smoked,  and  talked,  and  settled  the 
war.  We  decided  what  would  happen 
in  the  event  of  a  revolution  in  Russia, 
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He  could  talk,  could  Pulovski,  and  given 
a  bottle  of  brandy  he  would  express  his 
views  openly.  He  wasn't  a  bad  sort, 
barrin'  his  birthplace,  which  he  couldn't 
help.  Lord !  how  we  polished  up  the 
destinies  of  nations  in  that  little  cabin 
under  the  sea.  How  we  decided  what  the 
States  would  do  in  the  event  of  a 
European  war!  We  gave  in  to  each 
other  in  a  way  that  was  real  dazzlin'  to 
see,  and  finally  one  day  he  clapped  me 
on  the  shoulder  quite  friendly  like,  and 
said  that  bygones-  were  bygones,  and 
hang  all  differences  he'd  cocktail  with 
me  to  the  end  of  time. 

After  we'd  been  under  two  or  three 
days — of  course  an  ordinary  submarine 
couldn't  stay  under  so  long  as  that,  but 
mine  was  an  extraordinary  one  you 
understand — we  decided  to  poke  our 
nose  up.  But  when  we  did,  we  found 
such  a  ginger-whiskered,  bald-headed  old 
storm  going  on  that,  after  hurryin' 
through  our  air  compressin'  business,  we 
were  only  too  glad  to  get  down  into 
smooth  water  again. 

And  we  had  plenty  of  fun  down  there. 
Among  other  things  we  had  a  patent 
wire  net  trailin'  behind,  and  with  it  we 
hauled  in  no  end  of  fish  through  a  kind 
of  mouse  trap  arrangement.  One  day 
the  net  was  real  hard  to  pull  in.  The 
devil  seemed  to  be  in  it. 

"  Pull !  "  says  I  to  Pulovski.  *'  Pull, 
man  !  If  it's  anythin'  it's  a  school  of 
whales — maybe  a  preparatory  school — ■ 
maybe  a  whole  slap-up  affiliated  college 
of  'em." 

We  pulled  and  pulled,  and  at  last, 
through  the  steel  mousetrap  which  opened 
inwards,  an  old  man-eatin'  shark  poked 
his  nose. 

"  Man,"  roars  I,  "  say  we're  out  of 
town — anything.  Don't — don't  ask  him 
in." 

"  I  won't,"  says  Pulovski.  "He  can 
call  again  some  other  day." 

We  let  him  go,  and  he  did  call  again. 
He  seemed  to  have  fallen  in  love  with 
us.  At  night  he  would  come  and  look 
at  us  through  one  of  the  windows  and 
rub  his  sides  against  it  in  a  friendly  way. 
Then  he  took  to  comin'  in  the  momin's 
and  knockin'  a  double  rat  tat-tat  with 
his  nose  to  wake  us  up.     I'm  blest  if  I 


didn't    sometimes     think     it     was    the 
postman. 

It  was  most  odd  to  see  how  he  stuck 
to  us.  But  of  course  in  the  States  we're 
used  to  sharks,  and  somehow  we  pieced 
it  out  that  he  wanted  to  shove  a  groggy 
thousand  dollar  bill  on  us.  For  this 
reason  I  called  him  Silas  Bocker,  and 
took  a  sort  o'  dislike  to  him.  And  one 
night  I  heated  the  talc  window  plate, 
so's  to  give  him  a  warm  welcome.  He 
knocked  once,  but  he  never  knocked 
again.  With  a  flick  of  his  fins,  he  was 
off  into  the  briny  night  without  his 
change,  and  we  never  saw  him  any  more. 
What  he  did  with  that  thousand  dollar 
bill  I  don't  know.  But  he  never  cashed 
it  with  us.     No,  sir!  we'd  had  some. 

We  had  lots  more  strange  incidents  as 
the  days  went  on.  But  the  strangest 
was  one  that  happened  when  we  were 
nearin'  the  Cape.  It  gave  us  consider- 
able food  for  thought,  and  lent  point  to 
our  otherwise  aimless  cruise.  Now  I  can 
lie  some,  but  on  this  subject  I'm  so 
bustin*  full  of  the  facts  as  they  hap- 
pened that  lyin'  wouldn't  fill  the  bill. 
Wal,  I  set  it  before  you  jest  as  it  panned 
out.  You  don't  catch  me  fictionisin'  when 
I've  got  facts  as  no  livin'  fiction  can  come 
up  to. 

Wal,  it  was  like  this.  We  were 
ploughin'  along  pleasant  -  like,  when 
one  day  it  occurred  to  me  that  we  might 
knock  a  hole  in  the  Cape  if  we  didn't 
keep  a  good  look-out.  So  we  bobbed 
up  frequent  to  see  if  land  was  in  sight. 
Not  that  I  intended  going  ashore.  Oh, 
no !  my  intention  was  to  round  the  Cape 
and  take  the  Russian  straight  up  to 
Manchuria,  because  I  thought  he  ought 
to  be  there  helpin'  his  country  instead  of 
fool  in'  away  his  time  as  he  had  been 
doin*. 

We  pushed  on  and  dodged  up  every  few 
.  miles,  until  a  strange  thing  lit  around. 
The  Russian  was  forrard,  keepin'  a  look- 
out for  shrimps  and  whales — the  water 
was  so  clear  you  could  see  'em  a  long 
way  off — when  all  of  a  sudden  he  sings 
out, 

"  Hard  up !  we're  on  a  rock." 

I  stopped  and  reversed  the  boat  just  in 
time.  Then  I  ran  forrard,  and  saw  a 
dull    lookin'    mass   ahead   as    we    rose 
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towards  the  surface.  It  wasn't  a  rock. 
It  was  a  ship  covered  thick  with  bar- 
nacles. Her  sides  looked  as  if  they  hadn't 
been  scraped  for  centuries. 

"  It's  a  derelict,  I  guess,"  says  1,  as  we 
reached  the  surface  right  alongside  and 
prepared  to  mount  the  conn  in'  tower. 

And  a  derelict  it  was  and  no  miscalc. 
Her  sides  were  draped  with  seaweed,  and 
what  parts  of  her  woodwork  we  could 
set  a  clean  eye  on  looked  as  old  as  the 
Rockies.  My !  she  was  an  antiquated 
hulk,  and  ought  to  have  bin  dead  long 
ago.  But  she  was  alive.  We  heard 
voices  on  deck — hollow,  far-avvav  kind  of 
voices.  And  chains  were  rattlin'  and 
ropes  haulin'  jest  as  if  there  was  a 
storm  on. 

Yes,  sure  enough  there  were  men  on 
her.  I  could  see  *em  in  storm-coats  and 
sou' westers.  And  I  could  hear  the  skipper 
givin'  orders  through  his  trumpet,  above 
a  sort  o*  noise  that  sounded  like  the 
whistlin'  and  blusterin'  of  a  heavy  gale. 
It  was  real  uncanny.  The  darned  thing 
was  becalmed,  and  the  sails  hun^  limp. 
Yet  there  were  tliese  mighty  strange 
sounds  about  her — orders  and  terrible 
oaths  from  the  skipper  half  drowned 
by  the  gale,  the  cries  of  the  men,  the 
rattlin'  of  blocks,  the  creakin*  of  masts, 
and  the  carryin*  away  of  a  sail  with  a 
bang.  What  was  up?  What  in  thunder 
were  them  fello\ys  doin*  ? 

Pulovski  had  follered  me  up.  His'face 
was  like  a  lump  of  chalk  with  hairs 
growing  out  of  it. 

"What  is  it?  "says  he. 

**  I'll  mighty  soon  see,"  says  I.  And  1 
hollers,  "  Ship  ahoy  !  " 

But  I  guess  the  other  noises  drowned 
my  voice,  leastways  nobody  took  any 
notice.  Now  Tm  not  much  skeert  by 
anything,  and  I've  got  the  bump  of 
curiosity  pretty  big.  So,  seizing  a 
grapplin'  iron,  I  heaved  it  aboard  the 
derelict  and  swarmed  up  in  quick  time. 

In  a  jiffy  1  was  on  deck.  And  gee 
whiz  !  had  I  gone  deaf  or  had  the  storm 
noises  stopped  sudden  ?  Believe  me  or 
not,  as  soon  as  my  foot  touched  the 
planks,  there  was  a  sort  o'  cold  shiver, 
and  the  crew  who  had  been  playin'  at 
storm  work  brought  up  with  a  round 
turn,  brushed  their  hands  over  their  eyes. 


and  stared  about  them  like  men  woke 
sudden  out  of  a  deep  sleep.  All  was  as 
calm  as  blazes.  It  seemed  as  if  some 
spell  or  other  had  been  busted.  And 
every  man  on  the  ship  looked  at  me  as  if 
he  thought  I  had  done  the  bustin*. 

"  Who  in  the  devil's  name  are  you  ?  " 
asked  one,  stridin'  up  to  me. 

He  was  evidently  the  skipper — a  tall, 
romantic  sort  o'  chap  of  about  thirty, 
but  with  a  darnsight  older  look  in  his 
eyes.  He  spoke  in  Dutch,  which  I  knew 
pretty  well,  and  while  he  asked  the  ques- 
tion the  crew  crowded  round  and  stared 
at  my  check  trousers  and  momin'coatas 
if  they  had  never  seen  such  garments  before. 

I  whisked  out  my  visitin'  card,  and 
handed  it  to  him.  He  glanced  at  it,  and 
looked  mighty  puzzled. 

"  And  who  ?  "  says  I,  "  are  you  ?  " 

**  My  name,"  says  he,  "  is  Philip 
Vanderdecken,  and  this  is  my  ship,  the 
Amsterdammer.** 

Whew  1  I  drew  a  long  breath.  You 
could  have  knocked  me  down  with  a 
crowbar.  I  ponderated  the  thing  over 
in  my  mind  for  a  second  or  two.  The 
old  barnacled  hulk,  the  seaweeds  droppin' 
from  her,  the  sort  o'  sixteen  hundred  and 
somethin'  smell  about  the  deck,  the  ragin' 
storm  that  never  moved  the  sails,  and  the 
dead  centre  fact  that  as  soon  as  I  set  foot 
on  her  they  all  came  to  their  bearin's  as 
if  a  spell  was  busted — all  this  hitched  on 
to  the  name  of  P.  Vanderdecken  was 
quite  enough  lor  me.  I  got  to  the  truth 
in  one  stride,  and  spoke  up. 

"  Rumbo !  "  I  says,  tryin'  to  make 
light  of  it,  **so  you're  the  Flyin' 
Dutchman  ?  " 

**  1  don't  know  anything  about  the 
Flyin'  Dutchman,"  says  he.  "But  I've 
told  you  my  name.  Have  you  heard  of 
me  ever  ? " 

"  Heard  of  you  ?  Why  during  the  last 
two  or  three  hundred  years  books  and 
operas  have  been  written  about  you. 
You  are  as  well  known  as  Roosevelt  and 
Joe  Chamberlain.  Look  here,  Van,  for 
close  on  three  hundred  years  you've  been 
scarin'    craft    off   this    coast   with  your 

infernal " 

Here  1  stopped,  for  I  saw  by  the 
glances  interchanged  by  Van  and  his 
crew  that  thev  weren't  takin'  it  in. 
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"  H'm !  "  says  Van  at  last,  trying  to 
overlook  my  remarks,  which  the  same 
must  have  seemed  quite  silly  to  him, 
"I've  told  you  my  name  and  the  name  of 
my  ship.  And  if  you  want  to  know  any 
more,  we've  been  tryin'  for  the  last  few 
weeks  to  get  round  the  Cape.  But  the 
weather  has  been  too  much  for  us 
Hello !  " — he  looked  about  him  in  surprise 
— '*  the  storm  seems  to  have  abated  all 
of  a  sudden." 

Thp  crew  went  him  halves  in  his 
astonishment.  It  was  clear  that  my 
jumpin'  aboard  had  yanked  'em  out  of 
some  sort  o'  trance  and  they  didn't  know 
what  to  make  of  things. 

"  Yes,"  says  I,  "  the  storm  has  abated. 
But  that's  easily  explained.  You  don't 
seem  to  know  your  story,  Mr.  Vander- 
decken,  and  I'd  better  tell  it  to  you.  A 
cuss  was  laid  on  you  two  or  three 
hundred  years  ago  because  you  swore  so 
awful  at  not  bein'  able  to  get  round  the 
Cape.  It  was  to  end  only  when  a 
stranger  stepped  on  board  your  ship. 
And  I'm  that  friendly  stranger.  And  the 
cuss,  including  that  all-fired  storm,  has 
quit  accordin'.     See  ?  " 

"  But  how  did  you  get  near  us  in  that 
tremendous  sea  ? "  asks  Van,  after  a  long 
string  of  oaths. 

**  I  guess,"  says  I,  "  the  parties  as  laid 
the  cuss  on  you  didn't  reckon  on  a  boat 
corain*  up  from  under  and  gettin'  right 
alongside." 

There  was  no  reply.  The  crew  squinted 
at  one  another,  and  their  skipper  stared 
at  me.  I  saw  distinct  that  I  was  takin' 
*em  too  far  at  once.  What  did  they 
know  about  submarines  ?  I  figured 
myself  bein*  put  in  irons  for  a  ravin' 
madman  if  I  didn't  go  slow.  But  I  kept 
my  head. 

**  Wal,"  says  I,  "  anyhow,  I'm  pleased 
to  meet  you,  Mr.  Vanderdecken.  They 
say  it's  bad  luck  to  fall  in  with  you, 
seein'  that  when  a  ship  sights  you  it's  dead 
sartain  to  go  down.  But  I  reckon  I'm  not 
skeert — my  ship's  used  to  goin'  down." 

Again  they  stared  at  me  puzzled  like 
and  I  resolved  to  go  slower  still.  I  was 
only  one,  and  they  were  a  lot. 

"  Say,  Van,"  I  remarks,  determined  to  bust 
things  gently  to  him, "  how  long  d'you  say 
you've  been  messing  around  this  Cape  ?  " 


** Three  weeks,"  he  replies.  "We're  a 
little  over  two  months  out  of  Amster- 
dam." 

"  Come  now,  Philip,"  I  argued,  "  look 
at  your  sails — your  spars — everything. 
D'you  mean  to  suggest " 

He  looked,  and  rubbed  his  eyes. 

"  Yes,"  says  he,  "  things  do  look  as  if 
it  was  some  time  since  she  was  over- 
hauled. But  the  storm !  You  must 
remember  the  storm  ?  " 

**  It  ain't  the  storm  that's  done  it,"  I 
replies  emphatic.  "  Say,  Van,  have  you 
an  almanac  ? " 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  No,  it  was  blown  overboard  with 
the  log.  But  I  know  the  day — it's 
Wednesday." 

"Right  you  are,"  says  I,  "but  which 
Wednesday  ?  Look  here,  you  come  right 
along  into  my  cabin,  and  I'll  bring  you 
up  to  date." 

I  thought  if  I  could  only  get  him  by 
himself  in  the  Scarlet  Submarine  I  could 
break  it  all  to  him  gently.  But  the  son 
of  a  gun  wouldn't  come. 

"  Not  me,"  he  says  most  emphatic, 
takin'  a  squint  at  my  conning  tower 
just  out  of  the  water. 

He  evidently  thought  the  visit  would 
be  dangerous.  I  decided  to  try  to 
convince  him  to  the  contrary.  So  I 
prompt  went  down,  and  got  under,  and 
circled  round  the  Flying  Dutchman  three 
times,  bobbin'  up  and  bobbin'  down  in 
a  now  -  you  -  see  -  me  -  and-now-you-don't 
sort  o'  style.  At  last  I  came  up  alongside 
again,  and  swarmed  up  on  deck. 

"Now,"  says  L  "you  see  I'm  still  alive, 
so  there's  no  danger  in  it.  Come  with 
me  into  my  cabin,  and  we'll  compare 
notes." 

Still  he  hesitated,  and  some  of  the  crew 
muttered  among  themselves  about  its 
bein'  real  supernatural.  They  were  jest 
the  right  people,  I  thought,  to  accuse  me 
of  supernatural  doings.  But  I  didn't  say 
so.     \Vhat  I  said  was  : 

"  W^al,  Van,  I've  a  fine  drop  of  De 
Kuyper.  Ah  !  of  course  you  don't  know 
De  Kuyper.  Anyhow,  I've  some  of  the 
best  Schnapps  you  ever  tasted — eh, 
what?"  I  concluded,  coaxing-like. 

He  hesitated  no  longer.  The  Schnapps 
fetched  him.     I  had  always  thought  that 
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Schnapps  was  responsible  for  the  cuss 
that  had  been  pushed  on  to  him  for  so 
many  years.  Now  I  was  sure  of  it.  The 
way  he  hitched  his  arm  into  mine,  and 
let  me  ambulate  him  along  was  good 
enough.  It  must  have  been  darned 
rough  tracks  havin'  no  one  to  drink  with 
for  such  a  long  time. 

So  we  went  down,  and  when  I  had 
introduced  Van  to  the  Russian,  who  lost 
his  head  and  shook  in  his  shoes,  we  got 
friendly  over  a  bottle.  But  as  yet  this 
blazin'  Dutchman,  who  ought  to  have 
been  bald  through  sheer  old  age,  hadn't 
the  ghost  of  a  notion  that  more  than  two 
and  a  half  centuries  had  passed  over  his 
scalp  since  he  left  Amsterdam.  I  must 
let  him  know  somehow,  thinks  I. 

There  was  a  copy  of  an  illustrated 
New  York  paper  lying  on  the  table.  I 
grabbed  it  and  handed  it  to  him. 

"  Rea4  the  date,"  says  I,  pointin'  to  it. 
Van  puzzled  it  out.  Then  he  looked 
at  me  as  if  I  was  a  bit  of  old  Dutch  cheese 
that  had  disagreed  with  him.  At  last 
he  swore  long  and  loud.  Death  and  dan- 
delions !  how  he  did  swear !  It  opened  my 
eyes,  I  tell  you,  to  their  full  circumference. 
"  Look  here,  my  boy,"  says  I,  '*  I'll 
admit  you're  older  than  me,  but  if  you're 
not  careful  you'll  have  the  cuss  laid  on 
y«u  again.  Look  at  the  pictures  in  that 
paper — pictures  of  boats  that  can  go 
under  the  sea  like  this  one,  of  boats  that 
go  by  steam,  of  engines  that  draw  long 
lines  of  cars,  of  ships  that  sail  in  the  air, 
of  all  sorts  of  things  that  were  not  known 
when  you  left  Amsterdam." 

I  pointed  them  out  to  him  as  I  talked, 
and  explained  to  him  that  while  he'd 
been  {oolin'  round  the  Cape  for  hundreds 
of  years  we'd  been  gettin'  on  with  things 
rapid.  He  took  another  drink,  and 
calmed  down  a  bit.  Then  he  swallowed 
the  whole  of  the  truth,  and  with  one 
straight  run  out  on  swar  words  that  made 
the  Russian's  teeth  rattle,  he  sat  down 
and  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his 
brow  with  a  red  pocket-handkerchief  that 
looked  as  if  it  hadn't  been  washed  since 
the  Flood  did  it  compulsory. 

"Now,"  says  I,  quite  friendly,  "I've 
taken  a  sort  o'  likin'  to  you.  After  all 
the  terrible  things  I've  heard  about  you, 
I  guess  you're  not  a  bad  chap." 


"  What  terrible  things,"  asks  he. 

"  Why,  for  one,  you  knocked  a  pilot's  eye 
out  and  fired  him  overboard,  didn't  you  ?" 

"  It's  a  lie,"  shouts  Van.  "  You  mean 
old  Schriften,  I  suppose.  I  blacked  his 
eye  about  three  weeks  ago" — he  stopped 
and  frowned,  and  then  added — "  or  per- 
haps longer,  accordin'  to  you,  but  I  never 
threw  him  overboard.  Why,  he's  there 
now." 

"  I  knew  it,"  says  I,  fervent.  "  These 
novelists  and  poets  haven't  been  parti- 
cular about  one  lie  more  or  less.  Wal, 
as  I  was  goin'  to  say,  I'll  take  you  on  to 
Cape  Town,  and  show  you  round  a  bit, 
if  you  like.  I  guess  I  can  tug  you  in 
free  of  charge." 

He  brightened  up,  and  gripped  me  by 
the  hand. 

"  I  accept,"  says  he.  "  A  few  days 
ashore  will  set  me  up.  I  was  jest  about 
gettin'  tired  of  hollerin'  through  that 
trumpet  of  mine." 

Wal,  we  got  on  all  right  after  that, 
and  in  less  than  an  hour  the  Scarlet  Sub- 
marine  was  merrily  tow  in'  the  Flying 
Dutchman  towards  Table  Bay.  Van 
tumbled  to  things,  but  he  didn't  put  on 
airs  because  of  his  superior  age.  No,  he 
smiled  sweetly,  and  drank  De  Kuyper, 
and  amused  himself  in  a  playful  way 
while  we  ploughed  along.  Sittin'  in  the 
corner  playin'  a  sort  o'  patience  game 
was  his  strong  point.  And  the  cards  he 
played  with  were  fair  strikers.  Made  in 
Holland  no  end.  King  William  the 
Silent  looked  as  if  he'd  been  silent  long 
enough.  Queen  Somebody  -  Long  -  Ago 
had  almost  lost  her  complexion,  and  the 
old  Knave  had  certainly  been  a  bad  lot 
in  his  time. 

If  Van  had  been  in  any  doubt  about 
his  real  age  before,  he  must  have  felt  real 
convinced  when  we  reached  Cape  Town. 
By  the  altered  shape  of  things  he  saw 
how  he'd  wasted  his  time.  And  then  as 
I  looked  at  him  I  sort  o'  fancied  that 
suddenly  he'd  crumble  to  dust.  People 
who  are  cussed  generally  do  that  when 
the  cuss  is  lifted.  But  he  didn't  crumble 
worth  a  cent.  No,  he  was  as  solid  as 
ever — real  solid,  and  mighty  hard  set 
on  touching  terra  firma. 

We  anchored  the  old  phantom  ship, 
and  1,  bein'  possessed  of  some  curiosity, 
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went  over  her  most  careful,  seein* 
what  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  had 
done  and  what  it  hadn't.  When  I  had 
summed  her  up  pretty  considerable,  I 
left  Van's  pilot  to  look  after  her  and 
sweep  up  a  bit.  Then  Pulovski  and  I 
and  all  these  Flying  Dutchmen  went 
ashore  in  the  submarine. 

It  was  a  funny  sight  to  see  Van  and 
his  crew  trekkin*  for  the  drinkin*  shops. 
As  Pulovski  and  I  /ollowed  'em  up,  1 
saw  it  would  be  necessary  for  'em  to 
have  new  clothes.  From  what  I  knew 
of  spells  and  cusses  of  long  standing,  I 
was  darned  certain  that  them  old  Dutch 
togs,  once  the  cuss  was  well  off,  would 
fall  to  pieces.  Already  there  were  signs 
of  it.  Old  Van  himself  noticed  it  as  one 
boot  fttched  loose  and  let  his  foot  out. 
My !  how  he  swore.  I  think  it  did  good. 
It  kept  his  other  things  on  till  we  reached 
a  ready-made  clothes  store,  and  no  doubt 

m 

saved  him  from  being  run  in  to  the  Cape 
Town  Police  Station. 

I  gave  instructions  for  all  of  'em  to  be 
fitted  up  in  twentieth  century  etceteras. 
Then  I  went  out  of  the  store  to  join 
Pulovski.  But  the  darned  bureaucrat 
had  bevelled  off.  I  jest  caught  sight  of 
him  twistin'  off  round  a  corner  and  goin' 
strong.  Guessin'  he  was  makin'  for  the 
telegraph  dep6t  with  intent  to  cable  to 
old  Silas  Docker  about  the  mortgage  on 
the  Scarlet  Submarine,  I  batted  off  after 
him.  He  had  too  big  a  start.  By  the 
time  I  reached  the  dep6t  he  was  jest 
comin'   down  the  steps. 

"The  game's  up,"  says  I  to  myself. 
Then  to  him  I  says,  "  So  you've  been 
cablin'  to  old  Bocker  ?  " 

"  I  have,"  says  he.  **  We're  not  on  the 
boat  now,  you  know." 

I  allowed  we  were  not,  and  suggested 
th^t,  as  he  owed  me  a  few  drinks,  we'd 
better  go  to  the  nearest  saloon  and  try 
the  liquor '  of  the  country.  Seeing*  the 
delicate  way  I  put  it,  he  couldn't  say 
no.  So  we  sought,  and  found,  and 
went  in. 

**  Now  look  here,"  says  I,  when  cock- 
tails were  a-smilin'  out  before  •  us,  **  ef 
you  want  to  buy  my  boat  cheap,  I'll  sell 
her  to  you  here  and  now." 

He  drank  off  his  medicine  before  he 
answered. 


**  Depends  on  the  price,"  says  he  at 
last,  very  tentative. 

"  Wal,  call  it  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  I'll  bet  old  Silas  will  want  two 
hundred  thousand.  And,  besides,  every- 
thin's  plain  sailin'.  You  can  easy 
cable  again  to-morrow,  sayin'  that  I've 
skedaddled  a  second  time  with  the  boat, 
and  taken  her  to  the  awful  dogs,  leavin* 
you  lamentin*." 

"  And  that's  jest  what  you  might  do," 
says  he,  lookin*  at  me  out  of  the  corner 
of  his  eye. 

"  Not  much,"  I  says.  **  First  plank 
down  the.  dollars,  then  put  a  guard  on 
the  boat.     She's  yours  safe  enough." 

He  nodded,  and  after  a  pause,  said — 

"  Wal,  it's  a  bargain.  One  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  the  boat's  mine. 
You  must  give  me  time  to  get  the  money, 
though." 

*'  That  won't  take  long,  my  boy. 
There's  sure  to  be  one  of  your  Russian 
agents  in  the  town,  and  the  bank's  still 
open.  But  give  me  somethin*  down 
here  and  now,  and  I  swear  I  won't  go 
back  on  the  bargain." 

"  I've  got  about  ten  thousand  dollars 
with  me,"  says  he.  "Suppose  I  hand 
you  that  at  once,  and  the  rest  in  notes  in 
two  hours'  time.     Will  that  do  ?  " 

"  Rumbo  !  "  says  I.  "  And  in  the  mean- 
time I'll  plot  out  a  deed  of  sale." 

Then,  with  the  understandin'  that  we 
were  to  meet  again  at  the  same  place  in 
two  hours'  time,  we  separated,  he  goin* 
to  look  up  the  local  Russian  agent,  and 
I,  with  the  ten  thousand  advance  in  my 
pocket,  to  find  Van. 

I  found  him  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
clothes  store,  talkin'  to  an  old  Dutchy 
and  his  daughter,  a  rather  pretty  girl, 
with  a  very  small  waist  half  hidden  by 
a  sealskin  cape.  Old  Van  seemed  to  l>e 
paying  particular  attentions  to  her,  but 
he  came  up  to  the  wind  as  soon  as  he 
twigged  me.  I  guessed  he'd  remembered 
the  value  of  money,  and  was  goin'  to 
borrow.  But  I  knew  something  better 
than  that.  I  hadn't  overlooked  the  fact 
that  his  boat,  the  Flying  Dutchman,  was 
well  worth  buyin'.  I  admit  my  first 
idea  was  that  Pierrepoint  Morgan  might 
like  to  add  it  to  his  private  museum,  or 
that  Carnegie  might  be  willin'  to  take  it 
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oS.  my  hands  and  fit  it  up  as  a  free  library 
in  watery  Venice.  These  ideas  were 
good,  but  somehow  or  other  in  the  last 
half-hour  a  still  better  one  had  been 
ticklin*  at  my  brain.  Ah  !  when  I  think 
of  it  now  I  allow  it  was  a  master-stroke 
— a  fair  brain  bolt  from  the  mental  blue. 
"  Van,"  says  I,  drawin'  him  aside,  '*  Tve 
got  a  sort  o*  feelin'  for  you,  my  boy.  Now 
come,  tell  me  what's  your  plan  in  life  ? " 
"  Why,"  says  he,  "  1*11  trek  up  country. 
There  are  some  Dutch  there,  so  I've  just 
learned." 

"  Plenty  of  *em.  Van.  But  you'll  want 
money  for  that.  And  your  men — you'll 
have  to  pay  *em  off,  I  guess." 

He  whistled  sudden.  Then  he  looked 
at  me,  as  much  as  to  say  there  was  a 
large  sized  difficulty  loomin*  up  in  that 
connection. 

"A  mighty  big   bill    that,"    says   he. 
*•  Figure  it  out,  and  see  what  it  comes  to." 
"  Wal,"  says  I,  scratchin'  my  chin  most 
reflective,  "  what  d'you  pay  'em  ?  " 

"  Oh !  takin*  it  all  round,  say  twenty 
gulden  a  month." 

**  Let  me  see,  then.    A  gulden's  half  a 
dollar.    That's  ten  dollars  a  month,  or 
one  hundred   and  twenty  a  year   each. 
Now,  how  many  are  there  ?  " 
"  Thirty." 

"Very  well.  Now,  it  reckons  out  like 
this,  you  see.  Thirty  men  at  one  hundred 
and  twenty  dollars  a  year  each  for  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  That'll  be  thirty 
times  one  hundred  and  twenty — three 
thousand  six  hundred.  Multiply  that  by 
two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  you  get  nine 
hundred  thousand.  Close  on  a  million 
dollars.  Van." 

He  sat  up,  and  forthwith  began  to 
qualify  for  a  fresh  cuss.  He  swore  he 
didn't  owe  the  money ;  he  swore  he 
wouldn't  pay  it ;  he  swore — my  !  how 
he  did  swear.  I  stopped  him,  and  sug- 
gested that  he'd  better  round  up  his  crew 
and  offer  'em  five  thousand  dollars  be- 
tween 'em  before  they  waked  up  to  the 
fact  that  they'd  been  workin'  for  him 
for  two  centuries  and  a  half  without  a 
cent  of  wages. 

He  saw  the  point,  ai\d  was  off  like  a 
knife,  nearly  bustin'  his  ready-mades  in 
his  hurry.  When  he  came  back  he' was 
breathin'   mild    poetical    thanksgivin's. 


They'd  agreed  to  take  the  five  thou- 
sand, and  had  figured  it  out  as  a  rattlin' 
good  start  in  life  for  'em. 

**But  where,"  says  he,  "am  I  to  get 
the  money  from  ?  " 

"  Wal,"  says  I,  "  1  know  you're  not  the 
sort  of  pard  to  borrow  when  you've  got 
anything  to  sell  that  you  don't  particular 
want.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  the  old 
Flying  Dutchman,  what  you've  been 
derelictin'  all  these  years,  is  je^t  the 
article  to  get  rid  of  at  this  jCfncture. 
Her  owners  are  dead,  and  nobody  can 
dispute  your  right  to  sell  her  Look 
here !  I'll  give  you  ten  thousand  dollars 
for  her.  Wich  that  you'll  be  able  to  pay 
your  men,  and  have  enough  left  to  go  up 
country  as  a  number  one  capitalist." 

"  It's  a  bargain,"  says  he.  "  Weigh 
out." 

Like  a  shot  I  handed  him  over  the  ten 
thousand  Pulovski  had  paid  me,  and 
presently  the  Flying  Dutchman  was  mine. 
Van  assignin'  the  same  on  half  a  sheet 
of  note  paper.  I  reckon  the  crazy  old 
boat  wasn't  altogether  cheap  at  the  price, 
seein'  I  might  have  tall  difficulties  in 
gettin'  any  buyer  to  believe  she  was  what 
she  really  was.  Men  like  Morgan  and 
Carnegfie  don't  give  much  for  phantom 
ships  nowadays.  They  don't  believe  in 
em'  at  anything  over  ten  thousand.  But 
you  bet  I  had  another  market  in  view. 

"  Wal  now,"  says  I  to  Van,  "  I'll  say 
good-bye  to  you,  as  I've  got  things  to 
see  to." 

So  we  shook  hands,  and  at  partin'  1 
advised  him  partikler  to  keep  it  to  him- 
self who  he  was,  or  better  still  to  change 
his  name.  He  thanked  me,  and  allowed 
he'd  carry  out  the  same.  Then  1  left  him 
talkin'  to  the  old  Dutchy  and  the  pretty 
girl  in  the  cape.  As  I  turned  the  corner 
of  the  street  1  took  a  last  look  at*  him. 
He  was  chuckin'  the  girl  under  the  chin. 

"Old  Van's  all  right,"  says  I  to  myself. 
"  Ha,  ha !  still  trying  to  get  round  the 
Cape." 

Now  for  my  big  idea.  The  first  part  of 
it  was  half  a  dozen  pots  of  scarlet  paint 
and  a  couple  of  brushes.  These  I  presently 
conducted  on  to  the  Flying  Dutchman. 
The  shades  of  night  were  fall  in'  fast  as  I 
handed  the  articles  to  the  old  pilot,  and 
told  him  I  had  bought  the  boat  from 
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Van,  and  wanted  her  painted  up  vivid.  I 
offered  him  big  money  to  do  the  job 
before  mornin*,  and  in  a  jiff  he  had  his 
coat  off  and  was  hard  at  work. 

The  next  part  of  the  idea  was  the  com- 
pletion of  my  bargain  with  Pulovski.  I 
returned  to  shore,  and  proceeded  thought- 
ful to  the  place  where  we  had  arranged 
to  meet.  He  was  there,  and  the  money 
was  there.  We  sat  down,  and  I  drew  up 
an  agreement.  I  am  some  proud  of  that 
document.  It  was  beautifully  simple.  I 
acknowledged  the  receipt  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  from  Pulovski,  and  sold, 
conveyed,  and  otherwise  handed  over  to 
him  a  certain  boat  painted  scarlet,  named 
the  Scarlet  Submarine,  and  then  lyin'  in 
the  Cape  Town  harbour. 

Pulovski  pockets  the  agreement,  and  1 
the  dollars. 

"  Now,"  he  says  most  bland,  "  I  guess 
ril  take  your  advice  and  set  a  guard  on 
that  boat.  Then  to-morrow  mornin*  Til 
charter  a  tug,  and " 

"  And  tote  her  round  to  Japan's  sunny 
shores,"  I  chips  in,  "  them  shores  where 
the  Baltic  Fleet  is  hanging  all  loose  and 
ornamental,  eh  ?  " 

"  Good-day,"  he  says,  short  and  sour. 
"  That  guard*ll  be  on  the  boat  in  five 
minutes*  time." 

I  watched  him  out  of  sight,  and  then 
made  tracks  for  the  Flying  Dutchman 
again,  this  time  takin'  with  me  a  pot  of 
white  paint.  It  was  now  quite  dark,  but 
the  old  pilot  Had  got  a  couple  of  lanterns 
hung  out,  and  was  splashin'  away  with 
the  brushes  most  speedy  and  scientific. 
The  bows  of  the  boat  were  already 
scarlet,  and  it  seemed  all  sure  that  by  the 
mornin'  the  rest  of  her  would  be  similar 
ornamental. 

"  Now,"  says  I,  "  I'll  take  a  hand." 

And  I  swings  myself  over  the  starn, 
and  paints  a  name  on  the  boat  in  big 
white  letters.  And  the  name  was  not  the 
Flying  Dutchman.  No,  stranger,  it  most 
certain  wasn't.  It  was  the  Scarlet  Sub- 
marine. D'you  see  ?  This  was  the  boat 
old  Pulovski  had  purchased  from  me. 
This  was  the  boat  he  was  goin*  to  tote 
round  to  the  Baltic  Fleet.  By  the 
morning  it  would  answer  most  exact  to 
the  agreement  I  had  given  to  him. 

Well,  I  fixed  it  up  with  the  old  pilot 


to  let  them  white  letters  alone  but  to 
splash  the  scarlet  paint  everywhere  else, 
and  I  gave  him  a  handful  of  dollars  and 
promised  him  some  more  later  on.  And 
th'en  I  proceeded  to  shore  once  more  and 
hurried  on  with  this  big  idea  of  mine. 

There  were  now  two  Scarlet  Submarines 
in  Cape  Town  Harbour,  and  I  wasn't 
going  to  have  Pulovski  makin'  a  mistake 
as  to  which  of  *em  was  his  and  which 
mine.  His  was  the  two  hundred 
and  fifty  year  old  one,  and  mine  the 
three  months  old.  It  is  true  he  had 
placed  a  guard  on  my  boat,  but  I  was 
going  to  shift  that  guard  sure.  And  there 
was  only  one  way  to  do  that. 

It  was  some  late,  but  dollars  speak  at 
all  hours  of  the  night,  and  soon  I  was 
interviewing  one  of  the  Cape  Town  stage 
costume  people.  He  was  a  snuffy  little 
Jew,  but  he  knew  his  business,  and  he 
fitted  me  up  well.  I  had  summed  up 
Pulovski  in  my  memory  most  accurate. 
Square  shoulders,  small  waist,  fierce  black 
hair  and  whiskers.  Soft  felt  hat,  low 
collar,  loose  tie,  brown  velvet  coat  close 
buttoned,  dark  grey  trousers,  and  yellow 
spats  over  his  boots.  Touch  of  rouge  on 
cheeks,  and  small  scar  on  chin. 

By  the  time  we  had  finished  I  looked 
Pulovski  to  the  life.  His  own  image — 
quite  as  natural  every  time  and  almost 
as  ugly.  I  declare  that  when  I  looked  at 
myself  in  the  glass  and  talked  to  myself 
in  his  Russian  English,  I  felt  that  I  was 
Pulovski.  Yes,andlknew  that  that  guard 
on  my  three  months  old  boat  would  feel 
so  too.     I  was  the  Russian — all  genuine. 

I  stayed  with  the  Jew  until  the  first 
signs  of  day.  Then,  carrying  my  own 
clothes  in  a  small  bag,  I  strode  towards 
the  wharf,  Pulovski  from  the  scar  on  his 
chin  to  the  yellow  spats  on  his  boots. 
That  was  me — Pulovski  going  to  have  a 
look  at  his  new  submarine. 

I  found  the  boat  moored  up  to  the 
wharf,  and  I  found  the  guard.  One  of 
them  was  doin'  sentry  duty  alongside, 
and  tellin'  fairy  tales  to  his  mates  posted 
in  the  connin'  tower. 

"  Mornin*,"  says  I  in  the  deep  guttural 
of  Pulovski,  which  I  spoke  lite  him  an* 
no  error.  '*  Mornin,  an'  I  suppose  all's 
well.  That  blamed  Yankee  hasn't  been 
a-foolin'  round  here,  has  he?" 
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"  No,  sir,"  says  the  man  respectful -like, 
touchin*  his  cap.  "  No  one  ain't  been, 
'ceptin'  a  few  landlubbers  who  hadn't 
never  seed  a  submarine  afore." 

*•  Right.  You've  done  your  work 
well.  Let  me  see,  what  did  I  promise  you  ? " 

**  Ten  shillings  a-piece,  sir,"  says  he. 
"  But  we  don't  set  eyes  on  a  friend  of 
the  Czar  every  day,  and — well,  it's  not 
an  easy  job,  sir." 

I  grinned  behind  Pulovski's  beard. 

"  You're  right,"  says  I.  "  Wake  up 
your  mates,  an'  turn  'em  out.  I'm  goin' 
to  get  aboard." 

**  Ay,  ay  !  sir." 

Gee  whiz  !  how  he  whistled  'em  out  to 
take  their  pay.  They  swarmed  up,  an'  I 
gave  'em  all  five  dollars  each  which  same 
is  as  good  as  an  English  sovereign  any 
day.  An'  1  did  more  than  that.  After 
they  had  cast  loose  the  boat  an'  I  was 
ready  to  start,  I  gave  'em  a  sealed  up 
envelope  addressed  to  "  Mr.  Pulovski  "at 
the  hotel.  I  asked  'em  to  deliver  it 
instanter,  explaining  that  this  Pulovski 
was  my  twin  brother  and  might  be  good 
for  another  five  dollars  all  round  when  he 
got  the  letter. 

They  went  off  most  unsuspicious,  and 
I  dived  forward  into  the  deep  part  of 
the  harbour.  Then  I  changed  my  clothes, 
chuckling  all  the  time  as  I  pictured  the 
Russian's  face  when  he  received  my 
letter.  Which  the  same  was  wrote 
most  sarcastic,  tellin'  him  about  the  two 
Scarlet  SubmartneSy  an'  advisin'  him  to 
take  the  one  I  had  left  round  to  the 
Baltic  Fleet  prompt  before  I  sank  same 
fleet  with  the  other. 

Presently  I  came  to  the  surface  at  the 
far  side  of  the  harbour,  an'  had  a  look 
round  through  my  spy  glass.  The  first 
thing  that  riveted  my  attention  was  the 
old  Flying  Dutchman.  The  pilot  had 
done  his  work  well.  Scarlet  she  was  all 
over,  save  for  the  white  letters  on  her 
starn.  The  sunrise  was  a  mournful 
detail  to  what  she  was.  I  began  to  feel 
I  had  sold  her  too  cheap  by  a  few  truck- 
loads  of  dollars. 

The  sun  went  on  risin',  an'  the  roseate 
hues  were  beautiful  to  see.  I  was 
watchin'  'em  salmon- pinkin'  into  yaller 
an'  yallerin*  into  grey,  when  I  see 
Pulovski  come  out  of  Africa,  peltin' 
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round  the  comer  that  led  to  the  wharf 
where  the  submarine  had  been  moored. 
I  always  thought  the  Russians  were  first 
class  runners,  an'  now  I  knew  it.  He 
came  on  in  a  cloud  of  dust  an'  small 
stones  of  his  own  raisin',  and  finally 
stopped  on  the  wharf  seemin'  lost  in 
meditation.  He  had  evidently  read  my 
letter,  and  ponderated  out  which  of  the 
two  boats  was  his  and  which  mine. 

1  watched  him  standin'  there,  looking 
hard  at  the  old  Flying  Dutchman,  And 
she  was  a  glorious  sight  an'  no  mistake. 
The  sun  seemed  as  if  it  only  existed  to 
shine  on  that  thing  of  beauty.  Ah  !  she 
was  truly  a  painted  ship  upon  a  painted 
ocean.  Her  brilliant  colour  lent  a  sort  o' 
point  to  an  otherwise  soulless  seascape, 
an'  she  stood  out  above  the  water — a 
glorified  survival  of  darned  ancient  Dutch 
art  painted  by — h'm  !  I  forget  the  names 
of  that  blamed  pilot  what  execooted  the 
commission. 

Pulovski  was  pleased  with  her  most 
obvious,  for  he  stood  there  in  an  attitude 
of  rapt  admiration  for  quite  a  long  time, 
till  I  thought  the  brilliant  point  of  the 
picture  had  hypnotised  him.  At  last  he 
tore  himself  away,  and  went  back, 
turnin'  at  the  corner  to  have  a  last  look. 
Me  he  had  not  seen,  for  I  had  moored  my 
connin'  tower  most  careful  against  one 
of  the  red  harbour  buoys. 

Somehow  1  fancied  Pulovski  would 
return.  For  sartain  he'd  lose  no  time  in 
gettin'  aboard  of  his  prize  and  puttin' 
her  through  her  greyhound  manoeuvres. 
An*  I  was  right.  When  I  had  smoked 
two  cigars  and  was  initiatin'  the  third,  I 
see  him  come  again  out  of  Africa, 
accompanied  by  three  men  heavy  loaded 
with  somethin'  in  sacks.  They  trapsed 
to  the  wharf,  got  into  a  boat,  an'  put  off 
for  the  Flying  Dutchman. 

When  they  got  alongside  they  seemed 
sort  o'  keerful  not  to  rub  the  paint  off  her 
in  gettin'  aboard.  At  first  I  guessed  they 
were  load  in'  up  for  the  voyage.  Presently, 
however,  they  put  off  again  accompanied 
by  Van's  old  pilot,  and  pulled  for  the 
shore.  I  went  on  guessin'  that  it  was  a 
darned  slow  way  of  takin'  in  cargo.  But 
when  they  stopped  half  way  to  rest  on 
their  oars  and  look  at  the  ship,  I 
suspicioned  other  things. 
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One — two — three  minutes  passed  and 
still  they  watched  her.  Then  sudden 
snakes !  there  was  an  awful  bustin*  roar 
an*  a  long  tongue  of  flame  shot  up  from 
her.  She  parted  amidships  an*  went 
down  without  another  word.  A  thing  of 
beauty  gone  for  ever !  Them  sacks  had 
been  full  of  gunpowder.  That  revenge- 
ful cuss  Pulovski  had  blown  her  up. 
What  a  waste  of  paint ! 

I  guess  that  was  the  last  of  the  Flying 
Dutchman.  And  as  for  her  skipper — old 
Van — well,  I  was  fair  disapjx)inted  in 
him.  He  never  wrote  to  me,  an*  I  never 
heard  a  blessed  word  of  him  from  that 
day  to  this.  I  did  see  in  one  of  our 
papers  that  a  Dutch  crew  in  Cape  Town 
— all  as  mad  as  hatters — had  been  run  in 
for  creatin*  a  disturbance,  an'  I  guessed 
they  were  Van's  men  behavin'  in  their  old 
seventeenth  century  style.  But  the 
account  allowed  that  their  skipper  was 
not  with  them,  so  I  suppose  he'd  got 
round  the  Cape  an'  trekked  off  up  country. 

An'  the  Scarlet  Submarine — the  real 
genuine  Scarlet  Submarine?  Wal,  I'm 
comin'  to  that.  As  soon  as  I  saw  the 
Flying  Dutchman  was  no  more,  I  set  off 
for  Japan.  It  was  a  solitary  voyage,  an' 
I  found  myself  redooced  to  playin' 
patience  with  the  mouldy  old  cards  Van 
had  left  behind  him.  The  only  incident 
that  cheered  me  up  was  my  passin'  the 
Baltic  Fleet  one  day.  I  bobbed  up  right 
in  the  midst  of  'em.  Snakes !  the  way 
they  stared  an'  carried  on  was  simply 
awful.  I  bobbed  down  again  right 
smart,  an'  for  half  an  hour  afterwards  I 
heard  'em  shootin'  an'  shellin'  at  the  sad 
ocean  waves.  I  guess  them  ocean  waves 
was  less  sad  when  they  watched  the 
Battle  of  the  Japan  Sea  a  few  days  later. 

At  last  1  got  to  Yokohama.  Twelve 
thousand  miles  had  I  come  to  lend  a 
friendly  hand  to  Togo  in  his  little  game. 
An'  how  d'you  think  he  received  me  ? 
I'll  tell  you.  It's  a  most  mournful 
narrative. 


I  had  felt  my  way  very  gently  along 
the  coast,  bobbin'  up  every  now  an*  then. 
The  last  time  was  just  outside  Yokohama 
harbour.  It  was  indeed  the  last  time. 
As  I  looked  out  of  my  connin*  tower  to 
take  my  bearin's,  the  first  thing  I  knew 
was  a  blare  an'  a  blaze  an*  a  rain  of 
shell  from  a  couple  of  Jap  cruisers  more 
than  half  a  mile  away.  They  had  taken 
me  for  a  Russian.  Quick  as  lightnin'  I 
stuck  up  the  American  flag,  an'  prepared 
to  get  under.  But  I  was  too  late.  There 
was  a  thud  an'  a  crash  which  nearly 
stunned  me,  an'  the  Scarlet  Submarine 
began  to  fill  from  the  starn.  Those 
goldarned  accurate  Jap  gunners  had  hit 
her  below  the  water  line. 

I  rushed  up,  grabbin'  a  life-belt  on  the 
way,  an'  sprang  from  the  connin*  tower. 
Strikin'  out  quick,  I  had  jest  time  to 
save  myself  from  the  suction  as  she  went 
down  for  the  third  an*  last  time.  A  shell 
struck  the  water  near  by  an*  nearly 
swamped  me,  but  I  held  on  till  they  sent 
a  boat  out  an'  picked  me  up.  I  fair 
groaned  at  the  irony  of  fate  when  I 
learned  that  it  was  Admiral  Togo*s  flag- 
ship herself  that  had  sunk  me. 

Wal,  the  Japs  were  sorry  when  they 
found  out  what  they'd  done.  But  I 
explained  to  'em  the  right  way  to  be 
sorry  was  to  recompense  me,  which  they 
did  the  same  most  handsome,  givin*  me 
some  good-lookin'  dollars  to  replace 
Pulovski's  notes  which  had  gone  down 
with  the  boat.  I  may  say  I  don't  keer  a 
cuss  how  deep  them  notes  went  down, 
for  I  found  out  afterwards  that  the 
Russian  had  stopped  every  darned  one. 

Wal,  stranger,  we'll  never  see  that  boat 
again  and  I  haven't  the  heart  to  plan 
out  another  like  her.  It  cuts  me  up  so  to 
think  of  her  that  I  get  that  darned 
thirty 

Right,  stranger  !  1*11  have  one  with  you. 
I  only  wish  1  had  a  throat  a  mile  long 
for  it.     Here's  to  the  Scarlet  Submarine! 
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FROM  the  lime  that  Richard  Uurhage 
first  put  his  brush  to  panels  in  the 
sixteenth  century  down  to  Mr. 
Wecdon  Grossmitli  in  our  own  day, 
actors  innumerable  have  devoted  their 
spare  tim;  to  painting,  but  I  do  not 
know  of  a  single  instance  of  an  English 
actor  having  attained  any  success  with 
the  chisel.  Charles  Fechter's  original 
vocation  was  that  of  a  sculptor,  and  he 
utilised  the  accomplishment  by  model- 
ling a  statuette  during  the  representation 
of  a  play,  whereupon  Melange,  another 
French  actor- 
sculptor,  took 
the  wind  out 
of  his  sails  by 
modelling  a 
huge  figure  in 
Bent'enulo  Cel- 
lini. In  the 
cemeterv  ; 
Philadel'phi 


raised  to  the 
memory  of 
Fechter,  which 
is  appropriately 
adorned  with  a 
bustcf  the  actor, 
crowned  with  a 
wreath  of  laurel, 
and  on  the 
base  thereof 
these  words 
are  inscribed : — 
"Genius  has 
taken  its  flight 
to  God  "  ! 

Madame  Sarah 
Bernhardt  is 
another  member 
of  the  French 
stage    who    has 


gained  a  reputation  in  the  plastic  art. 
Not  content  with  the  laurels  she  has 
gathered  on  the  stage,  she  has  pursued 
other  walks  of  art  with  remarkable 
success.  In  i86y  M.  Mathieu-Meusnier 
induced  her  to  sit  to  him  for  a  bust. 
She  attentively  watched  the  process,  and 
criticised  the  result  with  so  much  taste 
tliat  the  sculptor  recommended  her  to 
make  an  essay  in  his  art.  That  very 
night,  on  her  return  from  the  theatre, 
she  adopted  bis  suggfstion ;  a  relative, 
Madame  Itru'k,  being  awakened  from  a 
!»-eet  sleep  I.. 
pose  as  a  model. 
In  the  result  the 
young  actress 
became  an  en- 
thusiastic vo- 
tary of  sculp- 
ture,    and     her 
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marble    bust    of 

hibited  in  the 
Salon  of  1873. 
Next  came  a 
bust  of  a  youn- 
ger sister,  who 
did  not  live  to 
witness  its  com- 
pletion. But  it 
was  not  until 
Madame  Bern- 
hardt exhibited 
Aprhia  Tempite 
that  her  clever- 
ness as  a  sculp- 
tor was  fully 
evinced.  The 
subject  ismater- 
nal  grief :  an 
aged    woman^ 
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bereft  of  reason  by  accumulated  misfor- 
tunes, gazes  at  the  dead  body  of  an  only 
son,  refusing  to  believe  that  he  is  not 
alive,  yet  with  a  glimmering  conscious- 
ness of  the  truth  expressed  in  her  withered 
face.  The  group  is  pathetic  in  a  very 
high  degree.  Madame  Bernhardt  has 
also  executed,  among  many  other  things, 
a  bust  of  Emile  de  Girardin  and  a 
colossal  statue  for  the  facade  of  the 
theatre  at  Monaco. 

Although  the  English  stage  has  not 
produced  an  actor-sculptor,  we  have  no 
lack  of  statues  and  busts  of  theatrical 
celebrities,  from  the  statue  of  David 
Garrick  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery 
to  the  bust  of  Mr.  Seymour  Hicks  in  the. 
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Royal  Academy  this  year.  Westminster 
Abbey  contains  three  good  examples. 
The  famous  actress  Sarah  Siddons  died  in 
1831.  Some  years  ago  the  late  Sir  Henry 
Irving  unveiled  at  Paddiiigton  Green  a 
fine  statue  of  this  talented  actress  as 
"  The  Tragic  Muse,"  after  Reynolds'  well- 
known  portrait,  as  he  also  unveiled  a 
memorial  in  the  London  cemetery  in 
which  she  is  interred.  It  is  not  generally 
known,  however,  that  there  is  a  monu- 
ment of  Sarah  Siddons  in  the  Abbey. 
She  is,  1  believe,  the  first  actress  who  has 
been  honoured  in  this  way.  In  addition 
to  this  statue  of  Mrs.  Siddons  as  Lady 
Macbeth,  by  Gibson,  there  is  a  bust  of 
the  actress  by  Campbell  in  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery.  Her  brother,  John 
Philip  Kemble,  is  represented  by  a  bust 
here,  as  he  is  also  represented  by  a 
statue  in  the  Abbey.    The  triumphs  of 
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iAKRICK. 

the  Royal 


again  and  again,  and 
I  longed  to  do  a  statue 
of  him  in  that  character. 
But  it  was  some  time 
before  I  could  get  an  in- 
troduction to  him,  and  a 
still  longer  time  before  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
him.  Recognising  that  I 
was  a  young  man  on  the 
first  rung  of  the  ladder, 
he  commissioned  me,  and, 
moreover,  purchased  the 
statue  when  it  was 
finished." 

This  statue  was  ex- 
hibited in  the  Royal  ' 
Academy  in  1883,  and  a 
replica  of  it  was  presented 
by  the  sculptor  to  the 
City    of    London,    and    is 

Guildhall  Art  Gallery, 
where  it  attracts  a  good 
deal  of  attention.  The 
keynote  of  the  statue  is 
simplicity.  There  is  an 
absence  of  effort  and  ob- 
trusive display  of  means. 
There  is  vitality  ;  not 
the  bland  external  aspect, 
the  ephemeral  accidental 
surface,    but     the     inner 


and    deepei 


th    of 


the  actor's  art  have  always  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  leading  sculptors  of  our 
own  times.  It  was  fitting,  therefore,  that 
the  leading  actor  of  our  time  should  have 
given  one  of  our  leading  sculptors  his 
first  start  along  (lie  road  in  which 
he  met  with  so  much  fame  aud  good 
fortune.  The  sculptor  was  no  other 
than  the  late  Onslow  Ford,  R.A.,  who 
from  iiis  boyhood  had  alwavs  much 
admired  Irving's  Shakespearean  [jerfor- 
mances.     "  1   went    to    see    his   Hamlet 


nature    of    the    character 
portrayed. 

The  bronze  statuette  of 
Sir  Henry  as  Mathias  was 
presented  to  the  famous 
actot  by  the  stall  of  the  old 
Lyceum  Theatre  in  com- 
memoration of  his  having 
acted  in  "  The  Bells  " 
annually  for  twenty-one  years.  When 
Onslow  Ford's  memorial  to  "Kit  Mar- 
lowe" was  erected  in  the  poet's  native 
town  of  Canterbury  in  1891,  Sir  Henry 
was  invited  to  unvpil  it,  find  he  made 
an  admirable  speech,  culngising  Marlowe 
as  one  of  the  greatest  and  earliest  of  the 
poets  and  dramatists  of  the  Elizabethan 
age. 

Many  plays  have  been  written  around 
sculptors  and  their  art,  but  perhaps  the 
most  famous  of  them  is  W.  S.  Gilbert's 
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of    those    whom 
remember  that 


liave   seen   act  i 


in  1905. 

mythological  comedy  "  Pygmalion  and 
Galatea."  The  original  creator  of  tlie 
heroine  was  Mrs.  Kendal,  and  an  excel- 
lent bust  of  this  aciress  as  Galatea  forms 
part  of  the  valuable  (iriV-.l-^mc  to  be 
found  in  that  eminent  actress's  drawing- 
room.  Mary  Anderson,  who  afterwards 
played  the  same  character,  was  repre- 
sented by  a  bust  bv  Bruce  Joy  in  the 
Academy.  In  iS'j^'w.  S.  Gilbert  pro- 
duced his  opera  "His  Excellency"  at 
the  Savoy,  and  Mr.  Rutland  Barring- 
ton,  who  took  the  title  role,  was  repre- 
sented in  the  part  on  the  stage  by  a  full 
length  statue  by  A.  C.  l.ucchesi,  and 
it  was  around  this  figure  that  the  plot 
centred. 

The  appreciation  of  sculpture  rests  on 
an  understanding  of  its  principles  and 
aims.     We  need  only  turn  to  the  statues 


'■  By  Ihe  mighiy  actor  brought 

Illusion's  perfect  iriutiiphs  com 
V«rse  ceasea  to  be  airy  ibougbi 
And  sculpture  10  be  dumb." 


l.NO    AS    MATKIAS. 

a  Statuette  by  E.  Otislow  Ford. 
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By  A.  O.  VAUGHAN.  [    lLU.l,.t..Ll,y  Berl-ramq.O.^ 


IPkil  Trevor,  a  Captain  of  Horse  in  Ike  Royal  Army  during  the  Civil  IVan,  being  ordered  to  caftitrl 
a  meisage  from  the  Parliament  to  Lord  Fairfax,  rilales  his  adventures  iherliH.  In  the  five 
prtciding  episodes  he  lias  toH  hoot  two  fair  laditi  played  a  triek  upon  kirn ;  hov,  by  a  cltver 
ruse,  hi  got  possession  of  the  message,  was  caught,  but  resiued  by  Lady  Isabel :  how  the  message 
again  passed  to  the  Parliamentary  Force,  and  was  a  second  time  captured  by  Trevor,  but  a-as 
taken  from  his  pochtl  by  Lady  Isabel  while  he  slept :  how  lie  routed  an  attach  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary forces  and  again  got  possessioa  of  the  dispatch  ] 


VI. 
"the  luck  of  the 

IT  was  Red  Ned  Pugh  who  blew  the 
match  this  time  and  held  it  to 
Trevor's  pipe,  while  Cromplon  seized 
the  flagon  and  silently  filled  the  beakers 
all  round. 

"Well,  good  fellows,"  began  Trevor  at 
last,  shifting  his  pipe  after  a  dozen  pulls, 
"I  was  rare  and  sick  o'  Slainingham,  by 
some  breath  or  other ;  the  sicker  because 
the  old  lord  and  his  council  could  neitiier 
thank  me  nor  curse  me,  seemingly,  for 
saving  the  place  from  the  Roundheads, 
but  stood  and  stared  at  me  but  little  less 
than  the  common  pikemen  did.  Nay, 
they  seemed  but  half  to  come  out  o'  their 
wonder  when  1  told  them  that  they  must 
keep  Mistress  Isabel  prisoner,  for  the  next 
week  or  so,  and  to  see  that  she  sent  no 
word  out.  They  looked  as  if  they  were 
no  way  sure  they  understood  me. 

"A-well,  and  f  called  out  my  troop — 
think  of  it  for  a  troop  ;  fifteen  left  out  of 
fifty— just  fifteen  fit  to  ride.  Think  of 
five-and- thirty  such  men  as  they  were,  all 
ta'en  with  a  stop  i'  the  breatli,  or  a  leak 
i'  the  blood,  over  such  a  clump  o'  fools 


as  that  garrison  !  But  grief 's  no  help  in 
war.  I  gave  the  word  to  mount  and  led 
the  way  out,  leaving  my  cornet,  young 
Aylmer,  to  look  after  my  wounded  till 
he  should  hear  from  me  again. 

"  I  chose  to  come  by  the  safest  way, 
riding  by  roads  that  would  be  wholly 
within  the  parts  garrisoned  by  His 
Majesty's  friends.  My  men  were  too  few 
for  taking  any  risks,  thought  I,  as  1 
picked  the  roads.  It  had  been  well  on  i' 
the  afternoon  when  I  started,  and  it  must 
ha'  been  near  five  o'  the  clock  when  I 
drew  rein  before  the  Black  Lion  in  .'\sden. 
I  do  not  know  if  ye  have  ever  seen  that 
inn  ;  but  it  is  more  like  a  great  farmstead 
with  a  village  round  it  than  anything 
else.  The  house  itself  runs  double  width 
in  front,  and  behind  it  are  barns  and 
sheds  and  stables  and  stack  yards, 
making  three  other  sides  of  what  must 
be  the  roomiest  inn-yard  in  England,  I'll 
warrant.  Cows  were  standing  about, 
pigs  wandering  and  rooting  ;  pumps  and 
ponds  seemed  to  fill  up  all  odd  corners. 
Save  us  !  comrades,  but  it  must  be  a  great 
inn  on  a  fair-day. 

"  Well,  1  said  I'd  tarry  there  three  hours, 
so  that  the  horses  would  be  better  able  to 
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do  the  all-night  journey  that  was  before 
them.  Moreover,  I  wanted  a  snatch  of 
sleep  for  myself,  for  fear  I  fell  out  o*  the 
saddle  before  midnight. 

"  I  sent  Wharton  to  billet  the  men  at  the 
.other  two  inns  that  were  i'  the  place  ;  for 
it  is  never  well  to  overcrowd  your  own 
host.  Then  1  lay  down  o*  the  couch  i' 
the  lower  front  room,  with  a  sentry 
sitting  between  me  and  the  window  for 
safety  to  the  message — and  the  rest  was 
sleep  o'  the  soundest. 

"  In  due  time,  then,  behold  me  being 
waked  by  the  maid  and  told  that  food 
was  ready  i*  the  next  chamber.  I  tell  }e 
I  was  loth  to  wake,  and  1  was  still 
blinking  and  heavy-eyed  as  I  stepped 
out  after  the  maid,  through  the  doorway. 

**  Again,  there  was  none  too  much  light 
at  the  foot  o'  the  stair  as  I  came  out,  and 
I  almost  trod  on  the  petticoat-hem  of  the 
finest  figure  of  a  woman — bar  one  or  two 
— that  ever  I  saw  in  life.  She  had  just 
begun  to  mount  the  stair ;  she  was  two 
steps  up,  and  she  glanced  hastily  over  her 
shoulder  to  see  what  it  was  come  out  o* 
the  door  behind  her.  Beelzebub !  Sirs, 
the  big  grey  eyes  threw  so  frightened  a 
look  at  me — beshrew  me  !  but  if  I  had 
not  been  on  so  urgent  a  duty  I  should 
ha'  mounted  after  her  at  once  to  find 
out  what  caused  her  to  be  so  timid. 

**  As  it  was,  I  stood  stock  still  and 
watched  her  go,  and  by  so  standing  I 
found  out  the  reason  without  further 
trouble.  For  out  of  a  door  above  stepped 
the  peevish  figuie  of  a  shrunken  old 
peascod  of  a  fellow,  dressed  in  good 
enough  apparel  for  a  man  of  estate  in 
these  times,  but  snarlish  and  snappish  of 
face  and  voice  as  he  looked  down  at  the 
figure  coming  up  the  stair. 

"  •  Aye,  aye  !  *  cried  he  in  his  cracked 
voice.  *  Loitering  again !  Gossiping 
again  !  But  I'll  teach  you.  Til  let  you 
see  yet  that  you  married  your  master 
when  you  married  me.  Haste  ye  now  !  * 
and  he  lifted  the  tasselled  cane  in  his 
hand  as  if  he  meant  to  strike  her. 

"  Zwounds  !  I  saw  her  shrink  and 
pause  as  if  she  felt  the  stick  upon  her 
shoulders,  and  she  threw  a  great  im- 
ploring glance  at  me — a  flash  of  a  glance 
that  started  me  up  the  stair  to  protect 
her. 


"  But,  Mother  Eve  !  my  foot  no  sooner 
touched  the  stair  than  with  a  gasp  of 
fresh  fright,  and  a  half-cried  *  No !  *  she 
fled  on  up  the  stair  past  her  husband, 
and  in  at  the  door  he  came  out  of.  The 
old  fellow  himself  stood  his  ground  and 
chattered  at  me  like  a  magpie.  *  Sirrah  ! ' 
he  squawked.  *  Interfering  with  my  wife 
are  ye  ?  Ye  shall  learn  who  ye  are 
meddling  with  ?  Ye  shall  learn  what  it 
is  to  meddle  with  Sir  Giles  Clarick.' 

**  *  And  you  shall  learn  how  to  treat 
Sir  Giles  Clarick's  wife,  my  dried  onion 
of  a  man,'  returned  I,  hand  on  hip.  *  Let 
me  hear  one  little  scream,  the  faintest 
cry,  out  of  her  while  I  am  here,  and  I'll 
make  your  bones  so  rattle  i'  that  wizened 
skin  of  yours  that  you'll  never  sort  them 
into  shape  again  this  side  your  coffin. 
Remember  now ! '  and  with  that  I  strode 
on  into  the  room  where  the  food  was 
waiting,  giving  him  my  fiercest  frown 
over  my  shoulder  to  the  last,  and  seeing 
him  to  the  last  shaking  his  stick  at  me 
and  screeching  like  a  jay  from  a  .bare 
branch. 

"  Bones  o'  me  !  sirs,  1  had  a  decent 
good  conceit  o'  myself  as  I  came  to  the 
table.  Those  great  eyes  that  were  so 
frightened  1  I  would  presently  have  a 
few  minutes'  talk  vv^ith  this  pumpkin  of 
a  Sir  Giles,  and  he  should  either  amend 
his  behaviour  to  his  wife,  or  I  would 
arrange  to  take  her  before  His  Majesty, 
for  counsel  in  the  matter.  'Od's  loaves  and 
little  fishes  !  I  slapped  poor  Wharton  on 
the  back,  and  bade  him  be  not  so  down- 
hearted. In  truth  he  was  all  gloom  for 
the  good  men  we  had  lost  over  the  fools 
at  Slainingham.  But  I  am  an  older  man 
than  he — I  dared  not  think  o*  those  good 
lads  for  fear  my  very  bones  should  ache 
and  mine  eyes  run  over.  It  was  a  god- 
send to  ha'  come  across  this  Sir  Giles  to 
rouse  me  up.     So  we  began  to  eat. 

"  Behold  me,  then,  agog  with  quip  and 
quirk  to  cheer  poor  Wharton,  all  through 
the  meal,  till  at  last  in  comes  the  saucy 
besom  of  a  maid  with  two  Banbury  cakes. 
Now,  mark  ye,  i'stead  o*  these  two  cakes 
being  both  i'  the  one  dish,  they  were  laid 
in  a  plate  apiece,  and  served  to  us  sepa- 
rately, each  lapped  in  white  paper. 
'What's  that  for?'  quoth  I  to  myself, 
for  it's  none  the  way  of  your  country  inn 
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to  be  so  prodigal  of  platters. 
'Ah,'  said  I  to  the  maid,  giving 
her  a  pinch  on  the  plump  arm, 
'Ye  aie  dainty  servers  at  this 
isD.' 

"  *  Oh !  •  quoth  she,  with  the 
mischief's  own  smile.  '  If  it's 
the  paper  that's  under  the  cake 
that  frets  you,  then  have  it  over 
it  if  that  will  content  you  better,' 
and  with  a  6ip  she  twitched  the 
paper  out  from  under,  find  laid 
it  atop  o'  the  cake  before  me. 
Then  with  a  roguish  nod  and  a 
look  she  was  gone. 

"  Hooked  at  that  paper.  There 
was  writing  on  it ;  dainty  writ-  \ 

ing.  '  My  husband  has  gone  out 
to  see  the  justices.  If  you  would 
but  come  up — oh  if  you  would 
but  come  up  ! '  That  was  all  it 
said.  Just  that,  no  more — and 
no  name." 

"Oh.Phil!  Oh,  Phil!"  broke 
in  KedNed.  "  Give  us  time  to  drink — just 
time  to  take  one  drink  to  comfort  us  o' 
thy  folly  !  Ttf  go  upstairs  !  to  follow  a 
pairo'  big  grey  eyes!  and  thee  with  that 
paper  on  thee,  after  all  the  trouble  the 
other  two  baggages  had  brought  thee ! 
Phil !  Phil  I     Give  us  time  to  drink." 

"Well,  we'll  ha'  the  drink,  there  I'm 
with  ye  to  the  full,"  assented  Trevor, 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word.  "  And 
now  we've  had  it  I'll  tell  ye  that  I  was 
no  such  fool  ye  would  make  me  out.  Na, 
na;  fair  play  to  me.  I  took  off  the  belt 
.  I  carried  the  paper  in,  and  handed  it  over 
to  Wharton.  '  Put  that  round  thy  skin,' 
said  I.  'That's  the  message  —  tliou 
knowest  what  it  means.  And  set  that 
sentry  on  the  front  door  to  see  that  no 
one  goes  in  or  out  till  I  come  down 
again.'    Then  out  I  strode. 

"It  took  me  just  a  matter  o'  thirty 
seconds  to  do  off  mj'  buff  coat  and  jack- 
boots, and  twist  my  moustache  i'  the 
glass — or  thirty-one  if  ye  be  nice  to  count 
the  ticks  o'  the  pendulum,  but  never  a 
wink  longer,  that  I'll  swear.  And  then, 
behold  me,  stepping  up  that  stair,  left 
band  on  hilt,  cocking  the  scabbard  at 
tbe  devil's  own  angle,  and  t'other  hand 
putting  a  world  of  a  curl  on  this 
moustache   o'  mine.     'S'biood !  I  would 


"/  locked  at  that  paper." 

take  this  poor  browbeaten  gentlewoman 
straight  to  the  King,  and  ask  him  to  send 
her  to  join  the  household  of  the  queen.  1 
was  rare  and  glad  I  had  been  so  good  a 
soldier  to  His  Majesty,  so  that  now  I 
could  ask  him  a  favour. 

"A-well,  and  the  door  above  was  just 
ajar,  and  yonder  she  was,  rising  in  quick 
fright  from  her  cJiair,  all  a  flurry  lest 
something  should  happen.  Picture  the 
stageplayer  strut  o'  me,  as  I  swung  up 
the  room  to  protect  her.  But  hist  I  a 
sound ! 

"  '  Oh  !  ■  she  was  up  on  her  feet !  '  Oh  !' 
slie  was  half  crouching  in  terror,  her  hands 
clasped  to  her  breast,  her  great  grey  eyes 
imploring.  'Quick!  Oh,  quick!'  she 
whispered,  in  a  flare  of  mortal  dread.  '  I 
hear  them!  In!  in!  oh,  through  this 
door ! — for  my  sake !  I'll  come  the 
moment  I  can  get  away.  But  quick ;  I 
implore ! ' 

"Zwounds!  I  laid  hand  on  hilt.  I 
wanted  to  fight  Beelzebub  himself.  But 
she  would  scream  if  I  did  not  straight 
step  through  the  door  she  dragged  me  to ; 
a  door  at  the  opposite  end  o'  the  room ; 
a  door  hidden  or  hung  with  a  red  curtain. 
And  I  was  so  sorry  for  her  that  I  obeyed. 
Nay,  1  strode  through  with  a  great  swift 
lunge  of  a  stride,  never  even  lifting  Ihe 
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curtain,  but  pushing  through,  to  be  o'  the 
other  side  in  time. 

"  I  got  \o  Ihe  other  side  in  time.  Time 
was  the  least  part  o'  the  matter.  In  that 
one  stride  1  was  on  the  other  iide,  and 
in  a  room,  God's  room,  the  room  o'  the 
whole  widfi  world  !  For  I  was  falling, 
just  falling,  that  was  all;  just  arms  and 
legs,  and  body  and  bones,  all  just  falling 
neck  and  crop  down  into  the  vilest, 
thickest,  greenest  pond  that  ever  festered 
beside  the  stables  in  an  inn  yard.  Yea, 
I  had  lunged  out 
through  the  house 
wall  where  once 
had  been  an  outer 
stair  now  gone  I 
had  strutted  out 
mto  the  air  through 
that  red  curtim  s) 
cunnmgly  liung  to 
entrap  me 

Beshrew  me  ' 
but  when  at  last  I 
got  to  my  feet  i 
the  stuff  the  scum 
of  it  commg  to 
my  waist  and  the 
sludge  of  it  over 
my  ankles  under 
neath,  I  got  my  ears 
clear  first  and  heard 
a  roar  of  laughter 
from  the  slits  in  the 
red  curtain  over- 
head. Then  I  got 
my  eyes  blinking 
open  again,  and 
saw  four  groom - 
looking  fellows  on 

the  edge  o'  the  pool,  waiting  for  me  to 
come  out. 

"  They  had  swords  i'  their  hands,  their 
very  grip  of  them  showing  how  little  they 
knew  o'  the  use  o'  them,  and  my  stomach 
rose  at  the  thought  of  soiling  my  good 
blade  on  such  whifHers.  I  cast  an  eye 
round  ;  I  remembered  the  lout  and  his 
midden  fork  in  Barlington.  Here,  too, 
was  a  long  handled  midden  fork,  leaning 
against  the  wall  at  the  edge  o'  the  pond. 
I  slodged  my  way  to  it,  snatched  it  up, 
and  drove  the  varlets,  yelling  with  fright, 
all  across  the  yard,  and  into  open  doors 
like  rats  into  holes. 


"Sirs,  an  inch  of  midden  prong  hurts 
just  as  much,  or  more,  than  an  inch  o' 
sword  point,  and  it  reaches  a  deal  farther. 
It  gets  its  entry  while  the  sword  is  but 
half-way.  Whenever  ye  two  bold  warriors 
are  ever  in  doubt  again  take  a  midden 
prong  for  your  weapon. 

"  Well,  and  there  was  1,  mad  as  a  mag- 
pie, and  stamping  for  revenge.  '  Nay  ! ' 
thought  I,  '  my  hussy  with  the  great  grey 
eyes,  I'll  up  and  kiss  ye  now  for  your  rare 
jest — and  then  ye'Il  live onscent'^andsmel- 
ling  bottles  for  a 
month,  I'll  warrant. 
"Up  I  went,  oh  ! 
a  rare  picture  I  must 
ha"  been — but  the 
lonm  was  empty, 
and  yonder,  on  the 
nail  by  the  curtain, 
hung  a  dress  and  a 
wig;  a  wig  that 
was  the  very  hair 
that  had  been  on 
the  head  of  her  of 
the  great  grey  eyes. 
The*  woman  had 
been  disguised,  it 
seemed." 

"Phil!  Phil!" 
chuckled  Red  Ned. 
"  Nay,  Phil,  they 
had  thee  trussed, 
and  spitted,  and 
done  brown  ;  done 
to  a  turn  ;  brown  as 
a  bird.  Oh,  Phil, 
thou  shall  pay  for 
the  wine  these  nine 
days  to  come." 
"  And  ye  two  for  the  nine  days'  dinners, 
in  settlement  of  my  good  story,"  retorted 
Trevor  with  a  broad  grin,  "Well — and 
the  room  was  empty  ;  not  another  sign  o' 
the  grey  eyes  that  had  made  a  jest  o'  me. 
But  as  1  stood  and  looked  at  the  wig, 
why,  the  tale  o'  the  whole  thing  came  up 
in  my  mind,  and  I  had  to  let  a  great  grin 
come  till  it  tickled  my  ribs  as  well  as  my 
lips  and  cheeks. 

"  The  innkeeper  had  followed  me  in  a 
great  fluster,  for  he  was  not  i'  the  joke,  it 
seemed.  Him  I  kept  fast  in  a  corner,  till 
liis  wife  broughtacleao  change  of  clothes 
for  me.   I  did  not  trouble  yet  about  where 
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the  grey-eyed  jester  had  gone.  I  trusted 
Wharton  and  the  sentries  too  well.  The 
grey  eyes  would  still  be  somewhere  in  the 
inn  when  I  should  be  finished  shifting 
myself  into  the  clean  garments. 

"  Well,  and  my  good  innkeeper  led  the 
way  to  a  great  outer  kitchen  in  the  yard, 
where  they  set  me  a  great  tub  of  water, 
with  a  second  beside  it  to  swill  in,  and  a 
bar  of  soap,  and  so  left  me  to  soap  and 
scrub  and  rub  to  my  heart's  content. 
Phew !  I  needed  it. 

"  Then  I  stripped,  and  loo'  you  !  as  I 
stripped,  what  should  I  find  i'  my  inner- 
most p)ocket  but  the  glove  I  had  picked  up 
on  the  hall  floor  at  Slainingham,  and 
inside  it  the  box  with  the  Knave  of  Spades 
in  it.  They  were  clean,  too ;  the  pocket 
was  so  secret  a  one  that  the  foul  stuff  had 
not  managed  to  reach  them.  Mother  Eve  ! 
I  laid  the  glove  and  its  box  as  gingerly  on 
the  window-sill  as  if  they  had  been  love 
tokens."  (Here  Red  Ned  exchanged  d 
glance  of  cavernous  seriousness  with 
Crompton.  Trevor  merely  nodded  and 
smiled.) 

"  At  last  I  had  scrubbed  and  swilled  till 
I  was  clean  enough  to  content  myself. 
Nay,  I  was  come  back  to  something  of  a 
merry  humour,  and  even  began  to  hum  a 
stave  as  I  stepped  over  to  reach  the  towel. 
But  straightway  on  the  second  note  the 
stave  stopped,  for  the  devil's  own  fluster 
began  i*  the  chimney.  Beelzebub  !  there 
burst  out  such  a  squealing  and  asqualling, 
and  a  flapping  and  a  snapping,  as  if  Old 
Nick  were  schooling  all  his  imps  at  once 
with  a  red  hot  strap,  and  then  down 
came  the  soot  in  a  cloud  as  if  he  were 
sweeping  all  the  chimneys  of  his  Pit, 
and  out  from  the  fireplace  flew  the 
blackest  imp  that  ever  swept  them. 

**  Just  in  time  I  dodged  that  devil,  and 
then,  dod !  the  hero  I  am  !  out  I  whipped 
my  sword  from  its  scabbard  on  the  chair 
and  stifiE  I  stood  on  guard  to  save  myself 
from  Old  Nick,  flopping  and  squealing 
there  o*  the  floor,  where  I  could  hardly 
see  his  black  wings  and  carcass  for  the 
cloud  o'  the  soot  that  choked  the  room. 

**  Just  a  moment  I  stood,  and  then,  as  I 
was  at  spring  to  chance  a  slash  at  his 
Qrimstone  Majesty,  loo*  you,  I  got  a 
clearer  glint  at  him.  Behold,  ye,  sirs,  it 
was  not  a  single  but  a  double  devil,  com- 


pound of  a  cat  and  a  gander ;  the  cat  tied 
fast  on  the  gander's  back,  and  the  gander's 
beak  bound  fast  that  he  might  not 
squawk  and  betray  himself  for  what  he 
was,  but  leave  all  the  din  to  grimalkin, 
that  had  been  rubbed  with  certain  alche- 
mists* stuff  to  make  him  sing  on  his 
topmost  note. 

**  A  snick  o'  the  sword  cut  the  two  poor 
innocents  loose,  and  just  i*  that  minute  1 
heard  a  great  guffaw  at  the  little  window. 
All  in  the  same  movement  I  turned  and 
lunged  through  it,  and  my  blade  came 
back  with  a  drop  or  two  of  blood  on  it. 
It  seemed  I  had  snicked  an  ear  off  one  of 
the  knaves,  though  by  the  sound  of  his 
howling  ye  would  think  it  were  an  arm 
or  a  leg,  no  less. 

"  Then  I  flew  for  the  door,  but  they  had 
fastened  that,  so  that  they  had  full  time 
to  get  to  their  kennels  before  the  door  was 
flung  open  at  last  by  the  innkeeper  himself, 
who  stood  and  mee'd  and  mow'd,  half  in 
tears  with  shame  and  vexation.  *  Sir  !  * 
he  cried  ;  *  it  is  all  this  strange  company 
that  came  quartering  itself  here  while  you 
were  asleep.  I  ha'  told  your  lieutenant, 
and  he  has  sent  the  trumpeter  to  fetch 
your  men  to  see  to  this.* 

'*  *  The  devil  he  has  !  Tell  him,  i* 
Beelzebub's  name,  not  to  bring  them 
inside  to  see  me  till  I  am  dressed  again. 
If  he  keeps  all  doors  and  windows, 
so  that  none  escape  from  your  inn  till  I 
am  ready,  that  will  be  enow.  Quick 
now !  * 

"  Quick  he  went,  and  I  turned  to  the 
pump  again,  and  eased  myself  o*  the  coat 
o'  soot  that  made  my  skin  look  more  like 
black  broadcloth  than  any  Christian*s 
should.  Next  I  dusted  the  clean  apparel 
and  dressed  myself,  wiped  my  sword  and 
belted  it  on — and  then  looked  for  the 
glove  and  its  box.     It  was  gone. 

"  It  was  then  for  the  first  time  that  I 
seemed  to.  notice  that  the  window  lattice 
was  not  fast.  I  saw  that  it  might  ha*  been 
opened  and  shut,  and  the  glove  snatched 
out,  all  in  the  wink  of  an  rye.  I  looked 
on  the  ground  outside,  but  there  was  no 
sign  o'  the  glove  or  box  there.  I  grinned  ! 
sirs,  I  grinned,  for  plain  as  a  bellman's 
tale  I  made  out  what  had  happened.  The 
glove  and  its  box  had  been  stolen  because 
it  was  thought  the  precious  paper  was  in 
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the  box.  I  thought  of  the  belt,  safe  on 
Wharton's  honest  carcass,  and  I  laughed 
in  glee  as  well  as  thankfulness. 

"  Now  there  were  only  two  people  who 
could  ha*  thought  that  paper  was  in  that 
box.  One  was  Mistress  Isabel,  the  other 
Margaret.  Isabel  was  a  prisoner  ;  this, 
then,  must  be  the  hand  of  Margaret. 
Mother  Eve  !  I  had  my  chance  at  last. 

"  Inside  I  strode — oh,  the  long  stride 
that  was  on  me  as  I  went !  I  saw  that 
Wharton  had  planted  the  men,  and  was 
just  coming  in  himself  with  four  o*  them 
to  look  for  the  body  of  me.  I  bade  him 
tarry  a  moment  till  I  should  call  him, 
and  then  I  swung  on  up  the  stair. 

"  Again  the  door  was  ajar,  and  as  I 
stepped  in  you  might  ha'  sworn  it  was 
to  be  the  same  comedy  to  be  acted  over 
again,  save  that  this  time  it  was  blue 
eyes  instead  of  grey.  For  yonder,  riNing 
from  her  chair,  was  fair  Margaret,  none 
other. 

"  Splendid  !  she  looked  all  splendid,  for 
she  was  all  triumph.  The  curtsy  she 
swept  me  was  the  very  breath  of  con- 
tempt and  sconi.  It  was  well  for  me  I 
knew  of  the  box  and  glove,  or  I  might 
ha'  been  set  back  beyond  conceit  by  the 
look  of  her.  As  it  was  I  gave  her  back 
a  low  leg  and  a  bow  that  might  ha' 
come  from  France  itself. 

**  Loo'  you !  she  answered  that  with 
the  slightest  gesture  to  someone  behind 
me.  I  turned ;  it  was  one  o'  the  four 
knaves  I  had  chased  with  the  midden- 
prong,  and  he  came  following  me  in, 
bowing  and  smirking,  and  keeping  on 
his  way  till  he  stood  but  a  stride  away 
from  her,  as  if  he  were  obeying  a  plan 
made  aforetime.  1  said  naught ;  I  made 
no  sign ;  I  waited ;  just  waited,  for  I 
felt  in  my  bones  that  a  good  scene  o* 
the  play  was  just  beginning. 

*'On  to  this  stage  then,  from  a  side  door, 
entered  two  more  players — one  Captain 
Ensor,  the  other  young  Cranton.  They 
took  their  places  with  easy  quietness,  and 
then  with  as  easy  an  insolence  they  looked 
me  straight  i'  the  eye.  But  I  looked  not 
at  Ensor's  eye  ;  it  was  t'other  one,  young 
Cranton's,  that  drew  me.  There,  an  it 
please  ye,  was  the  grey  eye  that  had  be- 
fooled me.  There,  an'  ye  will,  was  the 
face  that  had  looked  so  tearfully  appeal- 


ing in  the  woman,  and  looked  so  piftlingly 
slack  and  silly  on  a  man.  Instead  of  my 
enjo}  ing  the  jest,  as  I  should  ha'  done,  I 
felt  only  disgust  and  dust  i*  the  mouth  at 
the  sight  of  this  mimeing  man-wench. 

"  But  there  was  no  time  for  watching 
him.  Mine  eyes  must  shift  back  and 
watch  my  lady,  for  certes  she  was  the 
heart  o'  the  play.  Out  she  extended  one 
dainty,  white  hand — captains,  ye  should 
ha'  seen  that  hand,  and  the  wrist  and 
the  arm  it  was  part  of,  and  the  grace 
that  was  part  of  them — out  she  held  it 
for  the  lackey  beside  her  to  put  some- 
thing in  it,  and  out  that  lackey  drew 
that  glove  and  box  and  placed  them  in 
her  hand. 

"  You  should  ha'  seen  the  smile  flash 
in  her  eyes  and  widen  the  dainty  nose  of 
her !  From  the  glove  she  drew  out  the 
box.  Just  as  I  had  held  out  that  box 
before  her  in  the  morning  at  Slaining- 
ham,  so  now  she  held  it  out  before  me 
there  i'  the  inn.  But  first  she  motioned 
towards  the  side  door,  and  out  stepped 
— whom  think  ye  ?  nay,  'twas  Mistress 
Isabel,  none  other. 

**  I  looked  at  her  ;  aye,  I  looked  at  her 
most  narrowly.  For  there  was  no  sparkle 
now  of  any  innocent  jest  in  her.  She 
seemed  withdrawn  within  herself,  shut 
up,  watchful,  and  at  that,  methought, 
the  liglit  in  rare  Margaret's  face  gleamed 
a  little  cruelly.  Her  tone,  too,  as  she 
spoke,  pleased  me  none.  *  You  see, 
Isabel,'  she  said,  *  how  easy  it  is  to 
befool  and  mock  this  man  you  think  so 
great  a  captain.  Here  is  the  glove  you 
dropped,  and  here  is  the  box  in  which  he 
carries  the  message,  all  got  from  him 
because  he  thought  some  woman  he  had 
never  seen  before  was  smitten  with  him 
at  first  glance.* 

"  Egad !  I  dared  not  look  at  Isabel, 
hearing  my  gallanting  put  down  to  such 
a  muddy  level  in  her  presence.  1  was 
innocent,  as  ye  will  bear  me  out,  but  1 
fear  me  it  was  no  sense  of  innocence  that 
helped  me  to  keep  a  solemn  twinkle  in 
my  eye.  I  fear  me  it  was  but  the  old 
Adam  in  me  waiting  for  the  opening  o' 
that  box.  I  had  a  deal  of  ado  to  keep  a 
straight  face  while  fair  Margaret  extended 
her  other  hand  and  lifted  the  lid. 

"  And  then  1  wassorr}'.     It  went  to  my 
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heart,  some  fashion,  to  see  her  face  go  red     out  oF  their  hands.     My  four  were  prime 


and  white  as  she  looked  in  the  box  and 
saw  that  villainous  Knave  of  Spades, 
grinning  up  at  her,  as  aforetime  it  had 
grinned  up  at  me.  To  ease  my  conscience 
I  looked  away  at  the  faces  o'  the  two 
poodle-pups,  Ensor  and  young  Cranton. 
Aye  1  ye  should  ha'  seen  the  foolishness 
flickering  i'  their  silly  mouths,  and  wan- 
dering i'  their  slack  faces  as  they  looked 
at  the  card  i'  the  box.  My  gorge  rose  at 
them  afresh,  and  !  shot  one  glance  at 
Isabel  for  something  sweet  in  all  this 
comedy. 

"  I  had  it.  She  was  as  full  of  the  sunny 
light  of  merriment  to  see  the  card  as  is  a 
rippling  river  in  June,  and  yet,  some 
fashion,  she  was  as  full  of  softness  of 
sorrow  for  her  cousin's  disappointment  as 
the  star  that  floats  in  a  still  pool  at  night. 

"My  Lady  Margaret  shot  one  look  at 
me  that  was  piteous  to  see.  1 
must  have  answered  it  with 
proper  sympathy,  for  she  blushed 
a  fine  little  blush  and  turned  her 
face  away  swiftly.  That  turn  o' 
the  head  brought  the  two  nin- 
compoops at  her  elbow  into  her 
view,  and  one  of  them  had  to 
speak.  It  was  Cranton  protested. 
'  But  he  said,  this  morning,  that 
he  carried  it  in  that  box,'  splut- 
tered he  flabbily. 

"  Rare  Margaret  drew  a  breath 
that  lifted  her  an  inch  taller,  and 
the  lightnings  of  her  eyes  made 
him  seem  weak  at  the  knees  I 
waited  for  no  more.  Steppmg 
back  to  the  slairhead,  I  called 
up  the  four  troopers  and  a^ked 
Wharton  to  take  another  four  to 
the  pool  in  the  yard. 

"The  four  men  came  up 
'  Disarm  these  two  poodle-dogs 
and  throw  them  head  first 
through  that  red  curtam,'  I 
ordered,  pointing  to  the  two 
fools. 

"With  a  great  shout  the  two 
snatched  at  their  hilts  to  pluck 
out  their  swords.  'An'  ye  dare 
lay  finger  on  us  I'  snarled  they. 
The  rest  was  lost  in  a  splutter, 
as  their  feet  went  from  under 
them  and  the  hilts  were  kicked 


men,  veterans  of  veterans.  They  hardly 
cracked  a  smile  as  they  man -ban  died  the 
two  poor  nincompoops  and  flung  them, 
one  after  the  other,  head  first  out  through 
the  curtain. 

"  'Oh!  oh! ' screamed darl^-eyed  Isabel, 
and  forward  she  rushed,  with  hands 
clasped  to  her  breast,  to  see  what  dread- 
ful hurt  the  two  would  take  in  falling. 

"I  caught  her  back.  'Nay,  madam. 
They  will  break  no  bones.  They  will 
but  fall  i'  the  midden  pool  they  landed 
me  in  a  little  while  ago.  But  the  sight 
is  too  rank  to  meet  the  eye  of  a  gentle- 
woman.    I  pray  ye  keep  back  then.' 

"She  looked  at  me  reproachfully  but 
still  she  stayed,  while  Margaret  got  one 
glance  out  through  the  curtain.  'Oh!' 
she  cried,  all  the  disgust  that  ever  screwed 
a  woman's  face   up  making  wrinkles  of 


The  curtsy  she  swept  me  was  the  very  breath 
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her  nose.  *  Now,'  said  I  to  three  of  the 
four  men,  *down  with  ye  and  see  that 
the  two  are  stripped  and  their  clothes 
flung  i'  the  pool.     Then  hold  them.' 

"  Off  went  the  three,  while  I  turned  to 
the  varlet  knave,  who  was  quaking  in  his 
shoes.  '  Get  the  garments  those  two  fools 
were  dressed  in  a  little  while  ago.' 

"  The  poor  knave  almost  fell  over  his 
own  feet  in  his  eagerness  to  obey,  and  in 
a  moment  he  was  back  with  the  apparel, 
wig  and  cane  complete.  *  Now,'  said  I 
to  the  fourth  man,  *  take  these  things 
down  and  put  them  on  the  two  fools 
below.  Then  sguze  them  i'  the  pond 
again,  and  after  that  take  them  and  roll 
them  well  i'  the  soot  i'  the  outer  kitchen 
— the  innkeeper  knows  where.  Then  lead 
them  out  i'  the  street  and  wait.' 

"Off  went  the  man,  with  the  clothes 
in  his  arm. 

"  When  he  was  gone  I  turned  to  my 
lady  Margaret.  *  Madam, '^  said  I,  with 
another  low  leg  and  a  great  French  bow, 
*  now  I'll  be  all  thanks  to  you  if  you  let 
me  have  back  my  things  that  your  poor 
knaves  stole  from  me,'  and  before  she 
knew  what  I  did  I  had  gracefully  ta'en 
the  glove  and- box  from  her  hand  and 
stowed  them  in  my  breast  again.  *  I 
should  be  loth  to  lose  the  keepsakes  of 
such  a  rare  jest,'  ended  I. 

"  With  the  corner  of  my  eye  I  saw  that 
Mistress  Isabel  turned  and  stepped  across 
to  the  room  from  which  she  had  come. 
With  a  half  bow  I  stepped  back  to  let 
poor  Margaret  follow  her. 

*'Egad !  comrades,  she  took  the  hint  and 
went,  so  browbeaten  by  her  failure  that 
1  felt  hit  for  her. 

"  Well,  and  in  short  time  enow  the  two 
poodle-knaves  had  been  finished  of  their 
valeting,  and  like  two  bears  they  were  led 
out  into  the  street  and  halted.  I  had  not 
seen  them  yet,  and  so  it  was  with  a  light 
heart  I  begged  my  Lady  Margaret  that  she 
would  come  down  and  despatch  some 
business  with  two  officers  who  waited 
her  pleasure. 

"  Whether  she  did  not  guess  who  the 
two  were,  or  whether  she  had  been  so 
defeated  that  she  had  no  courage  left  to 
defy  me,  I  know  not.  She  came,  that  was 
enough.  Ye  will  mark  that  1  did  not  ask 
Mistress  Isabel  to  come. 


"  Down  the  stair  we  went,  while  I  was 
mimeing  through  all  the  bowings  and 
scrapings  of  a  scented  carpet  knight,  and 
so  bowed  her  out  o'  the  door  and  into 
the  open  street.  She  took  one  step  out 
into  the  street ;  sirs,  she  took  two  steps. 
And  then,  z wounds  !  I  thought  she  would 
ha'  brained  me  with  a  look  for  very  anger, 
as  she  saw  the  two  objects  before  her. 
But  I  was  hardy.  *  Madam,'  said  I, 
*ye  made  no  hesitation  at  putting  me 
in  the  same  pickle  as  these  two  are  in.  I 
have  not  dealt  by  them  so  hardly  as  they 
dealt  by  me,  for  I  have  not  attempted  to 
steal  from  them  anything  which  isof  grave 
import  to  His  Majesty's  fortunes;  some- 
thing by  which  my  own  fortune  must 
stand  or  fall.' 

"  *  Steal ! '  she  flashed  in  upon  me.  *  You 
know  I  should  have  given  it  back  again. 
You  saw  that ! ' 

"  *  Well,  we'll  grant  that.  And  then 
you  must  grant  in  turn  that  I  have 
only  done  by  these,  your  two  fools,  as 
you  set  them  to  do  by  me.  You  showed 
the  way.* 

"  This  time  she  fired,  up  in  earnest. 
*  Sirrah !  do  you  think  I  would  have 
planned  so  vile  a  trick  as  this  on  the 
captain  who  saved  Slainingham  ?  Where 
is  all  the  wondrous  wisdom  you  so  boast 
of,  if  you  believe  that  ?  I  did  but  plan 
that  they  should  dress  up  and  fool  you 
up  to  the  upper  room,  and  there  bemuse 
you  with  wine  and  get  the  message  from 
you.  It  was  they  who  changed  the  plan 
and  did  the  rest  while  we  were  waiting 
in  another  room.  They  only  bragged  of 
it  to  me  after  it  was  done.' 

"  *  Well,  they  are  bragging  none  now,' 
retorted  I.  *  They  ha'  gotten  now  the 
same  that  they  gave  me.  But  they  shall 
ha'  one  touch  more  yet  to  make  them 
remember  it.  I  will  not  take  them  to 
Rupert  to  be  court-martialled,  since  he 
would  then  inquire  too  narrowly  into 
your  part  of  it,  and  I  fear  me  he  would 
want  to  place  you  beyond  reach  of  doing 
further  mischief.  He  is  stern  and  hastv 
to  meddlers ;  sterner  than  I  would  have 
him  be  to  one  who  is  not  so  much  to 
blame  as  her  father  is.  Nay,  never  draw 
yourself  up  so  proudly,  madam.  If  your 
father  and  his  council  did  their  duty  by 
His  Majesty,  they  would  ha'  stopped  your 
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meddling  long  ago.  And  now  my  cor- 
poral and  three  meo  will  prod  these  two 
objects  a  mile  or  two  back  towards  Slain- 
ingfaam  and  leave  Ihem  there,  tied  neck 
and  crop  by  the  roadside.' 

"  She  turned  to  me  with  a  swift  earnest- 
ness. 'Sir,  you  do  believe  that  I  would 
never  have  consented  that  you  should  be 
so  vilely  trapped  through  that  red  cur- 
tain? You  will  believe,  will  you  not?' 
She  seemed  to  ha'  forgotten  the  two 
wholly. 

"  Captains,  what  was  I  to  say  ?  Beshrew 
me,  1  said  it ;  the  whole  of  it.  Every 
pretty  phrase  that  a  courtier  uses  1  fetched 
up  former  behoof.  No  bend  and  scrape 
that  a  popinjay  hath  but  I  used  it,  as  I 
turned  and  led  her  up  the  stair,  back  to 
Mistress  Isabel  again.  I  had  uun,  and 
there  is  no  pleasure  in  browbeating  the 


loser  of  a  pretty  course-at-arms.  I  was 
content," 

"And  so  are  we,  Phil,"  commented 
Red  Ned.  "Or  we  would  ha'  been, 
couldst  thou  but  ha'  given  our  whole 
hearts  and  homage  to  the  two  o'  those 
sweet  minions  before  they  rode  back  to 
Slainingham.  I'll  warrant  thou'lt  dream 
many  a  time  to  come  of  that  inn  at 
Asden,  and  lliy  last  sight  of  dark-eyed 
Isabel." 

"Save  thy  powder,  Ned,"  retorted 
Trevor.  "Thy  shot's  not  needed.  I'll 
confess  at  once  that  I  was  not  done  with 
Mistress  Isabel  when  1  rode  out  of  Asden 
to  come  here.  .\nd  spare  your  eyebrows 
and  your  oaths,  too,  both  of  you  ;  for  I'll 
tell  the  tale  without  urging,  and  without 
any  tale-teller's  tricks.  Pour  me  another 
beaker — that's  all  I  want  of  urging." 


No,  33.    December,  1905. 
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TO   BETHLEHEM. 
A  Christmas  Pilgrimage. 

By   FRANK    SCUDAMORE. 


IT  cannot,  1  fear,  be  denied  that  the  con- 
stantly increasing  facilities  afforded 
to  modem  travellers  in  strange 
lands  detract  somewhat  from  the  charm 
of  their  jouraej-ings.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
it  appears  to  me  that  tiie  great  touring 
firms  have  a  good  deal  to  answer  for. 
To  be  sure  they  have  rendered  infinite 
service  to  the  community  at  large,  since 
by  their  admirable  organisations  they 
have  opened  practically  all  the  interesting 
places  of  the  earth  to  the  many,  the 
length  of  whose  purses,  if  no  other  reason, 
would  in  the  past  have  rendered  a  visit 
prohibitive.  Without  wishing  to  appear 
selfish  1  will  confess  that  my  first  visit  to 
the  Holy  Land — more  years  ago,  alas ! 
than  1  care  to  remember — had  for  me 
many  more  attractions  than  did  my  last 
and  very  recent  one.  And  this  not,  1 
honestly  think,  on  account  of  its  novelty, 
for,  as  is  the  case  with  everyone  who  has 
dwelt  much  in  Eastern  countries,  their 
beauties  and  their  quaintnesses,  and  their 
peoples  and   manners,   take   with   each 


passing  year  a  firmer  hold  on  the  heart 
of  a  Westerner.  But  there  was  about 
that  first  visit  a  more  infinite  variety 
pervading  all  its  phases  and  enriching 
each  sensation  than  can  now  be  found 
in  the  much  more  comfortable,  but, 
alas !  more  commonplace,  method  of 
journeying. 

There  was  no  railway  in  those  days 
from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem,  and  no  steam 
launches  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  or  chat-a- 
bancs  in  which  to  drive  to  Bethlehem 
m  one  or  other  of  the  numerous  hotels 
the  "City  of  Peace."  The  would-be 
pilgrim  then  made  the  journey  from 
Beyrout  either  on  horseback  or  by  a  very 
crazy  old  diligence,  and  after  turning  off 
at  Storra  to  gaze  on  the  giant  ruins  of 
Baalbek,  journeyed  through  the  lovely 
valley  of  Damascus  to  that  city,  whence 
he  was  fain  to  take  camel  to  Jerusalem. 
And  it  may  be  said  that  the  delights  and 
excitements  and,  at  times,  some  thrilling 
moments  of  that  journey,  richly  repaid 
those  bold  spirits  who  undertook  it.     It 
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was  always  an  experiment,  results  of 
which  were  uncertain.  One  could  not 
know  at  any  given  time  what  would  be 
the  altitude  of  the  Druses  or  Maronites 
who  might  be  encountered  on  the  road, 
and  assuredly  no  novice  at  camel-riding 
ever  has  a  dull  moment  when  mounted. 
Yes,  what  with  the  brazen  sky  above, 
and  the  bumping  camel  beneath,  and 
possible  marauding  Bedouins  on  the  sky- 
line, that  trip  was  an  experience  to  be 
remembered. 

Yet  even  in  these  days  of  easy-made 
tours,  of  pleasure-cum-cuhure  expedi- 
tions, aided  (or,  as  scoffers  might  say, 
burdened)  by  the  learned  discourses  of 
the  official  lecturer  attached  to  the  party, 
it  is  still  only  the  privileged  few  to 
whom  is  given  the  opportunity  of  visit- 
ing the  Christian  treasure-houses  of 
Palestine.  And  thus,  although  it  has 
been  written  of  countless  limes,  some 
impressions  of  a  Christmastide  visit  to 
Bethlehem  may  prove  of  interest. 

It  is  at  Jaffa  that  the  voyager  gets  his 
first  shock  of  sensation,  for  modern  enter- 
prise cannot  subdue  all  the  elements,  and 
the  surf  outside  the  port  to-day  is  no  less 
disagreeable  than  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul. 
And  when  Nature  is  unkind  the  crossing 
of  that  surf  line  is  no  light  enterprise, 
nor,  indeed,  devoid  of  considerable  dan- 
ger. I  have  known  whole  days  to  pass 
when  it  was  impossible  to  leave  the  ship, 
and  I  have  watched  for  four  hours  at  a 
stretch  the  desperate  efforts  of  the  lithe, 
powerful  Arab  boatmen  to  approach  our 
vessel's  side  without  the  almost  certainty 
that  their  boat,  big  and  heavy  though  it 
was,  must  be  dashed  to  pieces.     They 


are,  in  good  sooth,  marvellous  fellows, 
these  men,  full  of  pluck  and  daring  and 
skill,  and  it  is  not  a  little  wonderful  to 
see  the  dexterity  with  which  on  occasion 
they  will  catch  in  their  arms  the  bag- 
gage of  their  passengers,  and  even  the 
passengers  themselves,  while  their  craft 
is  alternately  tossed  as  high  as  our 
bulwarks,  and   sunk  twenty  feet  below 

At  Christmastide  Palestine  is  to  be 
seen  at  its  best,  for  the  days  are  delight- 
fully, but  never  oppressively,  warm,  and 
the  nights  are  clear  and  frosty.  A  dull 
da)  or  a  rainy  would  be  regarded  as 
wholly  untoward,  and  a  matter  for 
bazaar  comment  during  a  period  of 
years;  though,  to  be  sure,  the  present 
-writer  has  once  seen  the  streets  of  Jaffa 
unkle-deep  in  rain-water  in  December, 
and  has  even  tossed  uncomfortably  out- 
side that  dangerous  port  on  Christmas 
Eve  in  a  snow  blizzard.  Occasionally, 
too,  the  glorious  white  dome  of  the  sky 
becomes  obscured  by  a  Haboob,  which  is 
a  dust-storm  of  brief,  but  aggressive, 
violence.  But  this  unpleasantness  is 
chiefly  to  be  expected  in  the  Ides  of 
March,  when  it  claims  for  itself  fifty  days 
of  privilege,  known  as  the  Khamsin.  It 
is  rare  that  the  visitor  to  the  Holy  Land 
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at  other  seasons  of  the  year  is  incon- 
venienced by  stress  of  weather  in  carrying 
out  the  plans  formed  forhis  journey  even 
before  it  was  undertaken.  Perhaps  in 
some  measure  is  due  to  these  unvarying 
climatic  conditions  that  familiar  phrase, 
"the  unchanging  East,"  which  has  been 
patented  by  a  popular  writer.  Other- 
wise, owing  to  the  electric  trams  that 
run  from  Cairo  to  the  Pyramids,  the  vast 
dam  that  confines  the  mighty  torrent  of 
the  Nile,  colleges  at  Khartoum  and 
regattas  on  the  Zambesi,  not  to  mention 
a  thousand  other  evidences  of  the  en- 
croachments made  by  vexatious  Wes- 
terners on  the  placid  Orient,  the  expres- 
sion "unchanging  East"  would  at  first 
sight  seem  a  little  peculiar. 

And  yet,  to  those  who  know,  the  East 
is  still  unchanged,  and  remains  to-day 
in  the  life  of  its  peoples  just  as  it  was, 
say,  two  thousand  years  ago,  when  the 
wonderful  event,  which  was  to  change 
and  remould  the  destinies  of  the  entire 
world,  was  as  yet  but  dimly  foreshadowed. 
To-day,  as  then,  may  be  seen  in  Damas- 
cus that  needle-gate  through  whose  eye, 
we  know,  a  camel  may  not  pass  ;  and 
to-day,  again,  Justinian's  viaduct  slill 
brings  water  from  the  hills  to  the  thirsty 


folk  of  Constantinople  ;  while  one  may 
picnic  beneath  the  tree  near  Bugukdere 
which  sheltered  Godfrey  de  Bouillon's 
tent.  But  most  of  all,  it  is  in  the  dress 
and  manners  and  methods  of  these 
Eastern  folk  that  the  un changeability  of 
the  East  is  chiefly  proclaimed.  The 
Arabs  of  the  Hedgaz  to-day  drape  them- 
selves in  the  same  costumes  as  did  their 
ancestors  who  guarded  and  fought  for 
possession  of  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca,  long 
before  the  dawn  of  Islam.  And  women 
in  Jerusalem  and  Olivet,  in  Bethlehem 
and  Damascus,  wear  still  as  a  headdress 
that  silver  horn  engraved  with  mystic 
characters  (of  which  they  ignore  the 
meaning),  which  had  its  peculiar  and 
deep  tribal  significance  in  the  days  of 
the  Psalmist, 

Perhaps  the  deepest  and  most  perma- 
nent impression  left  on  the  visitor  to  the 
Holy  Land  is  that  of  colour.  Take  for 
instance,  a  sunset  falling  over  Jerusalem, 
as  seen  from  the  Mount  of  Olives.  There 
is  about  a  sunset  in  these  wide,  white, 
cloudless  lands  one  salient  peculiarity. 
It  is  accentuated  in  the  desert,  for  there 
you  may  watch  the  great  orb,  angry  red, 
sink  slowly  to  the  edge  of  the  horizon 
always  in  a  white  sky,  and  there  hang 
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astliough  poised  and  waiting  a  command; 
and  then,  instantly,  it  drops  out  of  sight, 
as  though  it  had  fallen  into  some  mystic 
sea.  Then  arises,  and  spreads,  and  rolls 
out  in  wondrous  lines,  that  range  from 
gold  and  crimson  to  n  pink  and  purple-  ■ 
a  vast  spreading  cloud  thai  might  be  the 
steam  raised  by  Hie  sudden  impact  ot 
the  world  and  the  infinite.  And  in  five 
minutes  these  glories  have  spent  them- 
selves, and  night  falls,  quickly,  like  the 
curtain  at  a  play. 

Yet,  ere  tlie  swift  darkness  comes,  llic 
whole  of  the  quaint  old  walled  city  stands 
out,  for  a  brief  space,  clear  and  cameo- 
like, against  the  roseate  clouds.  The 
ragged  Western  fortress,  the  spreading 
buildings  of  the  Christian  Church,  the 
mighty  dome  of  the  Mosque  ot  El  Saka, 
built  by  tiie  prophets,  the  Rothschild  and 
Montefiore  almshouses,  and  strewn  round 
and  about  ihem  the  many  convents  and 
religious  establishments  that  crowd  this 
city  of  churches,  are  all  projected  vividly 
against  the  vision  with  a  sharpness  that 
almost  is  a  shock — and  then  the  night. 

That  F.astem  night !  The  earth  is  still 
warm,  and  there  is  a  kind  of  shimmering 
dry  glow  that  rises  from  it  to  your  knees 
as  you  pace  in  the  thick  dust  of  the 
streets;    and  a  cool,  slight   breeze,  yet 


more  a  murmur  of  air  than  a  breeze, 
plays  deliciously  upon  the  face.  There 
is.  moreover,  in  these  Eastern  cities  (I 
shall  be  laughed  at  for  saying  it,  but  1 
shall  be  upheld  by  those  who  know)  a 
quaint,  peculiar  fragrance  that  comes 
borne  from  the  desert  lands  on  the  light 
airs  after  sundown,  and  is  very  grateful 
to  the  senses.  They  are  early  people, 
these  simple  Eastern  folk,  or,  at  any 
rate,  such  of  them  as  have  not  been 
spoiled  by  the  constant  flow  of  tourists  ; 
and  in  the  native  quarters  of  Jerusalem 
you  may  find  that  quite  soon  after  dark 
the  little  flaring  lamps  in  the  booths 
and  sheeshiis  have  been  extinguished,  the 
zithers  are  silenced,  the  tric-trac  boards 
are  stowed  away,  the  quaint,  misshapen 
shutters  stacked  over  the  melon  seller's 
bulging  booth,  and  all  the  town  silent 
and  slumbering.  Strolling,  however,  in 
these  dreamy  starlit  thoroughfares,  you 
fall  from  time  to  time  into  the  midst  of 
liltlo  encampments  of  voyagers.  They 
have  journeyed  from  all  parts  of  the 
land,  and  if  they  thus  take  their  rest 
al  fresco,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
they  are  constrained  thereto  by  poverty, 
or  even  by  lack  of  accommodation  in 
the  Hans  and  caravansrrais.  It  is  choice 
only  that  has  prompted  them,  couijV«.d, 
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maybe,  with  a  certain  frugality  of  mind 
that  is  an  Arab  quahly.  They  may  be 
native  tourists,  these  Bedouin  visitors,  in 
their  black  camel-hair  robes  and  flaunt- 
ing kuficks,  or  grave  men  of  business, 
with  half  a  year's  produce  in  the  great 
leather  Jiouf^^s,  stacked  within  the  circles 
of  Iheir  sleeping  camels.  But  there  they 
are,  placid  and  happy,  with  their  narghiles 
alight  still,  and  the  faint  sweet  perfume 
of  the  tumbek  filling  the  air,  while  Ihey 
chat  soberly  and  in  subdued  tones. 

Bethlehem(the  House  of  Hread}issome 
six  miles  only  from  Jerusalem,  and  about 
fourteen  the  hither  side  of  the  famed  old 
city  of  Hebron.  The  route  cannot  be 
said  to  be  picturesque,  and  were  it  not 
for  those  inseparable  associations  that 
bring  pilgrims  here  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  would  appeal  in  little  save,  maybe, 
in  its  peculiar  wildness  and  stern  inhospi- 
tality.  There  are  a  deep  valley  and  a 
rugged  plateau  to  be  crossed,  and  then 
a  downward  tract,  stone-strewed,  and 
(despite  the  tourist  influence)  ill-kept,  and 
there  are  but  few  habitations  to  break 
the  solitude.  There  is,  indeed,  to  be  seen 
near  the  wayside  a  Zioret,  one  of  the 
many  to  be  found  sirewn  over  all  parts 
of  the  East.  These  buildings,  which  are 
ordinarily  domed,  are  really  tombs  of 
Mahommedan  saints,  or  shrines  raised  to 
their  memories,  and  in   them   tradition 


has  ever  permitted  fugitives  from  justice 
to  find  sanctuary.  This  particular  Ziaret 
has  attaching  to  it  a  story  of  peculiar 
interest,  in  that,  according  to  Bedouin 
lore,  it  was  here  that  Jacob  once  encamped 
with  Rachel,  whose  grave,  or  rather  its 
site,  is  pointed  out  as  being  near  to  the 
north-west  corner  of  Bethlehem,  and 
close  to  the  road  from  Jerusalem.  The 
Arabs,  who  regard  such  monuments  as 
this  with  every  reverence,  who  call 
Jerusalem  the  "  Beit-el-Mukdis,"or  "  House 
of  Holiness, "  and  who  call  Bethany 
"  Lazarieh,"  or  "  the  abode  of  Lazarus," 
and  who  hold  theories  which  are  in 
conflict  with  those  of  the  monies  in 
Bethany  as  to  the  site  of  Lazarus'  tomb, 
narrate  all  our  Bible  stories,  much  as  we 
know  them  ourselves. 

Unfriendly  though  it  is,  the  road  from 
Jerusalem  to  Bethlehem  is  a  greatly 
peopled  thoroughfare,  for  in  its  vicinity, 
though  not  much  in  view,  are  many  of 
the  olive  groves,  vineyards,  and  vegetable 
gardens  that  supply  the  town,  and  the 
traveller  is  constantly  met  by  groups  of 
country  folks,  who  are  now  so  accustomed 
to  the  passage  of  European  visitors,  and, 
it   may   be  said,  do  so  benefit   by   their 
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presence,  that  they  have  of  late  thrown 
off  much  of  that  disdainful  arrogance 
that  marked  their  meetings  with  strangere 
not  many  years  ago.  The  folks  in  the 
little  hamlets  scattered  throughout  this 
district  are  in  the  main  Chrisiians,  but 
on  the  road  may  be  met  parties  of  those 
hereditary  enemies,  Druses  and  Mnro- 
nites,  and  of  course  many  of  those 
children   of  Israel,  whose  fair  skin  and 


white  stone,  that  are  equally  typical  of 
Moorish  and  Algerian  modern  archi- 
tecture. There  is  in  Bethlehem  one 
feature  that  cannot  fail  to  impress  the 
Western  visitor,  and  this  is  that  the 
guardians  of  (lie  law,  the  keepers  of  the 
peace  in  this  stronghold  of  the  Christian 
churches,  where,  moreover,  the  entire 
population  is  Christian,  are  the  Moslem 
soldiers  of  the  Sultan.     Vou   find  them 
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red  hair  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  Jewish 
race  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

The  first  aspect  of  Bethlehem,  viewed 
from  the  rocky  approach  that  rises  from 
the  stone-strewn  desert,  is  impressive 
chiefly  from  the  fact  of  the  numerous 
crosses,  planted  on  the  lofty  peaked  roofs 
of  a  number  of  bouses,  which  seem  to 
dominate  all  the  little  city.  The  bulk, 
however,  of  the  houses  in  this  little 
unwalled  town  are  the  square-built,  flat- 
roofed,  two- floored  and  narrow- win- 
dowed   structures,    built   of    dazzlingly 


everywhere  here  1  as,  indeed,  in  JerusaleniV 
at  the  gates,  at  the  street  corners,  at  the 
entrances  to  the  churches,  and  even  in 
the  most  sacred  inner  shrines,  placed 
there,  if  you  please,  to  prevent  strife 
between  these  Christians  who  should  so 
dearly  love  one  another.  Lot  it  be  said 
to  their  honour,  that  they  perform  their 
duties  with  a  perfect  sobriety,  and  a 
courtliness  that  might  well  teach  a  lesson 
to  those  of  the  older  faith  who  affect  to 
despise  them.  They  are  ragged — these 
tarbooshed  Turk  Askeri — they  are  out  at 
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elbows  and  often  shoeless,  and  not  in- 
frequently go  hungry ;  yet  they  stand 
quietly  at  their  posts,  while  hordes  of 
greasy,  squabbling,  unsavoury  pilgrims 
jostle  them,  and  only  too  frequently  have 
they  to  intervene  in  embittered  conflicts 
between  the  members  of  different  con- 
gregations, which  not  seldom  lead  to 
bloodshed. 

The  most  prominent  building  in  the 
town,  and  one  which  naturally  chiefly 
impresses  the  approaching  visitor,  is  the 
great  square  convent  of  the  Nativity, 
The  building  much 
more  resembles  a 
fort  than  a  ton- 
vent,  imd  it  is  like 
enough  (seeing  that 
in  its  present  form 
it  is  reputed  to 
have  tieen  built  in 
one  of  the  later 
rrusndes,  after 
being  previously 
destroyed  by  the 
.Sftracens),  that  it 
mwy  not  infre- 
quently have  been 
used  IIS  a  fortress. 
Within  this  con- 
vent do  we  find 
Iha  church  of  the 
Nnlivity,  which  is 
iif  course  the  ob- 
jpilive 
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was  taken  by  the  Turkish  authorities  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  Christians 
of  various  sects  from  making  a  battle 
ground  of  the  interior  of  the  sacred 
ediflge. 

Even  as  it  is,  however,  and  despite  the 
actual  reason,  there  is  a  beautiful  appro- 
priateness about  this  low  doorway,  in 
that  all  who  pass  its  threshold  must 
perforce  bow  the  head.  Within  the  nave 
itself  the  many  chapels  are  hardly  ever 
to  be  found  untenanted.  It  would  be 
hard  to  describe  them  or  the  shuffling 
crowd  that  con- 
stantly frequents 
the  great  building. 
At  the  head  of  the 
cross  and  on  the 
threshold  is  a 
sculptured  marble 
star,  which  the 
Bethlehemites 
believe  to  be  the 
central  point  of  . 
the  universe — the 
umbilicus  mundi. 
It  is  a  long,  intri- 
cate and  tortuous 
passage  that  leads 
from  here  to  the 
crypt  below,  and 
to  the  lamp  -  lit. 
chapel  of  the  Na- 
tivity— where  the 
Saviour  is  said  to 
have  been  bom, — 
whose  walls  afe 
hung    with  silken 
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I  his  is  the  nave, 

II  ?itiili'ly  >['ri  iiurii  of  Hri-hitecture  which 
iiml.ii"-.  Iiiiiveif;lit  iniignifuent  Corin- 
lliiiiii  .idunuls  of  M.lid  granite,  each 
iifttily  Ihii-e  feet  through  and  twenty- 
Bfvrii  fi-ft  hi^h.  Tliis  nave  belongs 
|o  the  AiiiH-niiin  congregation;  the 
(fHl  uf  lilt-  luiildint;— the  arms,  that  is, 
nl  tl.r  cuss— is  walled  up  and  in- 
Hi'ir^iiilile.  tliie  of  the  most  noticeable 
ftti  tii  about  this  great  church  is  the  low 
kilimin  door  which  is  its  only  entrance  ; 
tliote  wore  of  course  many  other  doors, 
|i|ll  tliey  iiKo  have  been  walled  up,  and 
fii[  <i  ie»-on  that  is  not  flattering  to 
l^'ttlUtiaiiity,    seeing    that    the    measure 
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Damascus,  bright  with  the  gayest  colours, 
and  where  the  gold  star  of  Bethlehem 
gleams  before  the  altar,  with  its  inscrip- 
tion, "  Hie  de  Viygine Maria  Jesus  Christus 
Xatiis  est,"  almost  wholly  worn  away  by 
the  constant  kisses  of  fervent  worshippers. 
Near  by,  again,  the  stone  manger  stands 
— within  another  chapel — in  a  low  recess 
cut  in  the  solid  rock.  To  each  of  these 
shrines,  and  others,  the  Christian  visitor 
is  gravely  escorted  by  a  Turkish  soldier, 
whose  office  of  protection  is  indeed  no 
sinecure. 

Of  course,  in  this  church  of  Bethlehem 
there  has  been  built  up.  around  the 
original  and  simple  fact,  a  vast  amount 
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view  of  tlie  scenes  which  the  visitor  to 
the  sacred  shrines  can  hardly  fail  to 
witness — the  turbulence,  the  violent 
quarrels,  the  jealousies,  the  bloodshed 
even,  which  the  Moslem  soldier  is  some- 
times powerless  to  avert — all  the  coarse 
features,  indeed,  which  cannot  but  take 
from  the  simple  majesty  of  the  Holy 
Place — it  were,  perhaps,  the  most 
gracious    part    to   remain  away. 


AN    OLD    DRUSF.    PRli.MNG    F[G    TREES. 

of  superstition.  There  is,  however, 
amid  all  these  chapels  and  shrines  one 
other  spot,  apart  from  the  centre  of 
peculiar  worship,  which  must  have  an 
abiding  interest  for  everyone.  This  is 
the  grotto  where  St.  Jerome  (whose 
advocacy  of  celibacy  for  women  had 
brought  down  upon  him  the  wrath  of 
Europe),  settled  down  after  his  long 
wanderings  throughout  Asia  Minor, 
Egypt  and  Palestine,  to  make  the  trans- 
lations of  the  Old  Testament,  which,  in 
spite  of  persecutions  which  drove  him  at 
times  to  seek  refuge  in  the  mountains, 
he  succeeded  in  completing  before  his 
death. 

The  sentiments  of  the  visitor  to  Beth- 
lehem are  of  a  conflicting  nature.  On 
leaving  the  place  of  his  pilgrimage,  all 
associations  impel  reverence,  respect  and 
worship,  yet    it  must  be  granted  that   in 
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FREDERICK 
EBB'S    SECOND 

By  CONN  GARNETT. 


OF  all  "  professional  "  landladies  I 
ever  met,  Mrs.  Jebb  remains  to 
this  day  the  most  vivid  memory 
of  all  that  lovable,  if  unlovely,  ilk. 

"  Come  in,  my  dear  young  lady,  come 
in  out  of  the  rain  and  slush.  What  a 
day  to  be  trampin'  the  streets,  and  you  a 
delicate-lookin'  young  thing  !  what  a  day, 
to  be  sure  !  Well,  I  do  say,  and  I've 
said  it  over  and  over  again,  of  all  busi- 
nesses to  put  a  gal  to  the  theatrical  is 
the  'ardest.  'Ere,  limily,  take  the  young 
lady's  bag.  Lor",  what  a  weight !  You've 
never  bin  and  carried  it  yourself  ? 

"  You  poor  dear !  Well,  well,  take 
your  things  off,  and  I'll  dry  'em  in  no 
time  by  the  kitchen  fire;  and  take  your 
shoes  off,  lovey,  too.  There's  a  (jair  of 
slippers  in  the  bag,  ain't  there  ?  1  thought 
so.  Why,  my  blessed  lamb,  you're  soaked 
through  and  through. 

"'Ere,  let's  'ave  you  in  by  the  settin'- 
room  fire.  I'm  lettin'  you  'ave  the  front- 
room,  dear ;  anythink  '11  do  for  the  men 
— I've  put  two  of  'em  in  the  back  parlour, 
you  know  ;  but  they  won't  interfere  with 
you,  my  dear  ;  it'll  be  quite  private.  But, 
lor', 'ow  was  I  to  turn  them  away,  with  the 
rain  comin'down  cats  and  dogs  ?  '  But  not 
the  front  room,'  ses  I ; '  that's  for  one  of  the 
ladies  of  the  company,'  and  to  think  it 
should  be  you  I  was  savin'  it  for !  And 
then  people  goes  and  says  there's  no 
Providence  lookin'  after  us.  Ah,  but 
there  is,  dear,  there  is,  as  I  knows  to  my 
cost,"  added  Mrs.  Jebb  pioubly. 

"  Well,  there's  changes  since  you  was 
'ere  larst ;  I  dessay  you've  noticed  me 
black  ? 

"  Yes,  poor  Fred's  bin  took — gorn  to 
'is  long  'ome,  as  the  sayin'  is."  And  Mrs. 
Jebb  drew  from  her  pocket  a  handker- 


chief with  a  border  of  obtrusively  mourn- 
ful character  and  melted  into  tears. 

"  Excuse  me,  my  own  child,  but  you've 
a  lovin"  'eart,  1  know,  and  it's  barely  six 
months  since  I  saw  'im  carried  out  feet 
foremost,  and  'ung  'is  'at  up  there  on 
that  peg  to  scare  away  the  burglars,  and 
the  trouble's  still  fresh  with  me,  as 
fresh  as  the  grass  on  'is  grave,  my  dear. 

"  There,  now  you're  comfortable,  and 
a  cup  of  tea  wouldn't  be  unwelcome,  I 

"  What !  You've  never  'ad  no  break- 
fast? Well,  all  I  can  say  is  as  they 
ought  to  be  'ad  up !  " 

And  with  this  anathema  on  the 
"management,"  that  vague,  almost  mys- 
terious, term  by  which  the  actor  desig- 
nates the  omnipotent  being  or  beings  who 
"run  the  show,"  Mrs,  Jebb  bustled  away. 

I  divested  myself  of  my  skirt,  which 
hung  around  me  three  times  heavier  than 
usual  by  reason  of  the  water  it  had 
absorbed,  and  sank,  scarlet  petticoat  and 
all,  into  the  capacious  armchair  which, 
as  of  old,  kept  sentinel  on  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  fireplace,  put  my  damp, 
stockinged  feet  to  the  blaze,  and  felt  for 
the  first  time  since  six  o'clock  that 
morning  that  life  was  worth  living  after 
all. 

Drip!     drip  I     drip! 

Oh,  the  maddening,  dreary  rain,  the 
rain  that  makes  men  cut  their  throats, 
and  jump  into  swollen  rivers  [  But  little 
cared  I,  God  wot  ;  here  were  Mrs.  Jebb, 
tea,  and  a  frizzling  steak  and  onions; 
yes,  life  had  its  compensations. 

"  'Ere  you  are,  dear,  and  while  you're 
puttio'  marrer  into  your  bones  I'll  set 
down  and  'ave  a  look  at  you.  Why,  I 
believe  you've  growed  I  " 
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"  Grown  thinner,"  I  remarked  laconi- 
cally. 

"Well,  you  never  was  much  of  a 
figg6]^»  dear ;  too  much  'igh  thinkin'  and 
low  livin*  leaves  their  mark  on  a  body. 
It's  a  pity  you  couldn't  settle  down  with 
a  lovin'  'usband  and  a  'ome  of  your  own, 
like  I  did.  And  though  'e's  settled  down 
pnce  and  for  all  in  the  cold,  cold  ground, 
I  wouldn't  undo  the  past ;  no,  that  I 
wouldn't !  And  what's  the  name  of  the 
company  this  time,  dearie  ? " 

"  *  Dead  Men's  Shoes,' "  I  answered. 

**  Lor',  you  never  mean  it  ?  And  I 
turned  out  a  pair  of  'is  slippers  only 
yesterday  I  O*  course  I  might  'ave 
known  if  I'd  looked  at  the  bills  ;  but  it's 
little  *eart  I've  'ad  for  theayters  for  many 
a  long  day."  And  once  again  Mrs.  Jebb 
had  recourse  to  the  depressing- looking 
handkerchief. 

"  It  does  seem  strange  to  think  of  poor 
dear  Mr.  Jebb  being  gone,"  I  remarked 
sympathetically  for  the  twenty- fifth 
time.    "  Was  he  ill  long  ? " 

**  111,  my  love  ?  'E  was  snuffed  out  in 
the  twinklin*  of  my  eye,  as  the  say  in'  is. 
'E  came  into  this  room  on  the  Tuesday 
night,  'avin*  *ad  a  cold  on  *im  a  week 
past,  and  *e  put  up  that  picture  you  see 
there — it's  a  portrait  of  poor  Jane,  as  was 
'is  first,  done  by  a  friend  that  drawed 
wonderful — and  on  the  Saturday  'e  was 
lyin*  in  the  spare  room  in  'is  windin* 
sheet.  Ah,  my  poor  boy ! "  And  we 
wept  in  unison. 

Presently  I  ventured  to  put  my  hand- 
kerchief back  into  my  pocket,  and  had  a 
long  look  at  Jane's  portrait.  It  was  very 
well  drawn  by  no  amateur  hand,  and 
I  suppose  the  expression  of  imbecile 
amiability  had  been  true  to  life. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,  Mrs.  Jebb,  you 
were  poor  Fred's  second  wife  ? ''  And  1 
essayed  a  fresh  onslaught  on  the  steak 
and  onions. 

**  'Is  second,  dear,  'is  very  second,  and 
all  my  own  fault,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Jebb,  "all 
my  own  fault !  " 

Drip !     drip  !     drip  ! 

How  comfortable  was  that  cosy  room ; 
how  imperturbably  I  gazed  on  the 
umbrellas  and  mackintoshes  of  reckless 
Sabbatarians  returning  from  church. 

**  A  reg'ler  church-goer  was  Jebb/*  said 


the  lachr)miose  landlady,  following  my 
eyes  into  the  wet  streets.  "Nothing 
could  keep  'im  from  it,  wet  nor  shine. 
Not  that  ever  I  wanted  to  keep  'im  I  No, 
it  was  a  comfort  to  me  as  *e  liked  'is 
church,  and,  as  I  often  said  to  'im,  *  it 
makes  a  change.'  No,  I  thank  Gawd,  I 
never  kep'  'im  from  'is  church." 

"  I'm  sure  you  made  him  a  good  wife, 
Mrs.  Jebb,  and  I  know  he  thought  as 
much  of  you  every  bit  as  you  think  of 
him." 

"  'E  did,  my  dear,  'e  did  ;  and  it's  all 
my  own  fault  that  I  didn't  *ave  *im  for 
forty  year,  instead  of  a  paltry  twenty- 
five. 

"  Ah,  don't  you  never  cast  spite  at  the 
man  of  your  choice,  dearie,  when  'e 
throws  'is  'eart  and  fortune  at  your  feet, 
as  the  sayin'  is,  just  to  show  off  your  'igh 
sperrits  and  cleverness,  my  darlin'  !  That 
was  wot  I  did,  impident  baggage  that  I 
was,  but  I  was  served  out. 

"For  fifteen  year  I  went  about  my 
work  with  a  proud  stomach,  as  you  may 
say,  but,  lor'  bless  you,  it  was  gall  and 
bitterness  in  my  'eart,  and  the  fire  that 
can't  be  put  out,  as  you  may  read  in  the 
good  book." 

"  You've  never  told  me  anything  of 
this  before,"  I  remarked,  my  curiosity 
thoroughly  aroused,  and  with  not  a  little 
wonder,  for  Mrs.  Jebb  had  discoursed  to 
me  of  men  and  things  many  a  time  and 
oft,  and  it  was  curious  that  in  all  the 
tales  of  love  and  hate  concferning  aunts, 
uncles,  and  distant  cousins,  and  so  forth, 
her  own  story  figured  not.  I  had  thought 
that,  like  those  happy  countries  that  have 
no  history,  the  course  of  her  true  affec- 
tion had  run  too  smooth  to  be  worth 
recording. 

"  Well,  lovey,  if  I  can  just  clear  your 
things  away  for  Emily  to  wash  up,  I'll 
come  and  sit  down  beside  you,  and  you 
shall  'ear  the  tale  of  a  widked  girl  who 
wouldn't  take  a  good  man's  love  when  it 
was  offered  'er,  and  then  the  time  come 
when  she  wanted  it  and  couldn't  'ave  it." 

It  sounded  promising,  and  I  awaited 
with  eagerness  that  indulgence  of  gentle 
emotion  combined  with  at^olute  physical 
comfort  in  which  the  true  aesthete  revels. 

Mrs.  Jebb  was  soon  seated  again,  and 
quite  as  eager   with   her  narrative  as  I 
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with  my  appreciation.  "  I  was  a  bad  lot 
in  those  days,  I  was  a  thorough  bad  lot,  my 
dear,  whenever  there  was  a  man  knockin' 
about.  Lor*,  I  believe  I  fairly  *ated  them  ; 
and  it  wasn't  as  if  1  *adn't  been  well 
brought  up,  neither.  My  poor,  dear 
mother,  niany*s  the  time  she's  said  to  us 
girls — me  and  my  two  sisters — *  As  long 
as  I  can  live  to  see  you  three  safe  in  a 
well-to-do  'usband's  'ands,  and  no  work'us 
in  front  of  you,  I  die  'appy,  my  dears.' 

"  Well,  she  did  see  Amy  and  Mary 
well  married,  thank  Gawd,  but  I  reckon 
I  brought  down  *er  grey  'airs  in  sorrer  to 
the  grave  with  my  pig-'eadedness.  I 
some'ow  couldn't  sparkle  to  'em,  the 
men.  A  lot  of  lubbers  I  used  to  call  them, 
and  said  that  the  women  'ud  be  a  sight 
better  off  without  'em.  Which,  you  know, 
my  dear,  wasn't  right  in  a  Christian  girl. 

**  Ah,  but  I  was  a  reg'lermule,  I  was, 
in  those  days.  But  the  contrary  part  of 
it  was,  that  the  men  fair  took  to  me 
always.  *  Bonny  Kate  '  they'd  call  me, 
some  of  *em,  and  one  of  'em — a  clerk  in  a 
bank  'e  was — used  to  say  there  was  a  play 
written  about  me  by  some  writer- chap, 
called  *  The  Tamin'  of  the  Shrew.' 

"  'E  got  a  fly  in  the  ear  for  that  piece 
of  impidence,  and  died  in  a  'sylum  a  year 
or  two  later.  Ah  well,  poor  feller,  it  was 
'is  misfortin,'  not  'is  fault,  that  'e  was 
light- 'eaded. 

"  Do  you  know,  my  dear,  I  could  'ave 
been  married  eight  times  over  if  I'd  only 
been  partial  to  it.  But  I  don't  know  why,  it 
*ud  reg'ler  go  against  me  grain  " — and  Mrs. 
Jebb  evidently  referred  to  some  compli- 
cated internal  mechanism  which  was  in 
the  habit  of  getting  out  of  order —  "  when 
they  started  talkin'  to  me  about  love  and 
gettin'  married. 

"  Well,  there  was  never  a  truer  sayin' 
than  *  It's  the  biter  as  gets  bit,*  my  dear, 
for,  sure  enough,  one  Saturday  afternoon 
my  young  brother  brought  Frederick  Jebb 
*ome  to  tea.  We  was  fair  struck  at  first 
sight,  as  you  may  say,  which  was  funny 
for  me,  for  though  I'd  struck  young  fellers 
all  of  a  'eap  many  a  time  before,  I'd  never 
been  took  meself."  She  paused  a  moment 
for  a  few  necessary  tears. 

"  'E  was  not  wot  you  might  call 
'an'some,  no  Apollyon,  as  the  sayin'  is, 
but  there  was  somethink  about  'im,  all 


the  same,  as  took  me  breath  away  for 
the  minute.  But  I  was  soon  at  me  old 
tricks,  gibin'  and  jeerin'  and  pokin'  fun, 
and  'e  lookin'  at  me  as  scared  as  scared. 
I  believe  I  be'aved  worse  to  'im  than  I'd 
ever  be'aved  to  a  feller  before  :  I  was 
ashamed  of  my  own  softness,  to  tell  you 
the  truth  ;  and  there  was  mother  sayin', 

*  Katey,  Katey  ! '  and  me  never  takin'  so 
much  as  a  pin's  point  of  heed  ! 

"  Well,  after  a  bit,  afore  I  knowed  wot 
'e  was  gettin'  at,  *e  was  givin*  me  back 
tooth  for  tooth,  as  the  Bible  says,  not 
rough  and  ready — no,  Fred  was  always 
kindly  with  the  women — but  quiet  and 
careless  like,  and  it  made  me  reg'ler  mad ; 
so  I  turned  sulky  and  wouldn't  sp)eak  to 
'im  at  all.  Ah,  many's  the  larf  I've  'ad 
with  my  boy  over  that  tea.  'E  used  to 
say  'e  thought  me  the  prettiest  crittur 
'e'd  ever  seen,  with  my  straight  way  of 
lookin',  my  crinkly  'air,  and  my  cheeks 
all  flushed. 

"Fred  'ad  a  real  poetical  turn  in  'im. 
It  gave  me  the  fair  -eartache  sometimes 
when  'e  'ad  a  cold,  and  'ud  sit  by  the  fire 
readin'  Sir  Walter  Scotch,  just  for  all  the 
world  as  if  'e  was  in  a  decline. 

*'Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short, 
we'd  not  been  acquainted  three  weeks 
when  'e  comes  round  and  asks  me  to 
marry  'im. 

"  Oh,  I  was  that   flustered,  and    with 

*  Yes '  tremblin'  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue. 
But  the  devil  looks  after  'is  own,  you 
know,  my  dear,  and,  sure  enough,  'e  was 
lookin'  round  a  corner  then,  and  jumps 
into  my  wicked  'eart  with  never  so  much 
as  a  '  How  d'you  do  ?  '  and,  like  the  imp 
'e  is,  touches  me  up  to  act  in'  the  fool  at 
the  turnin'  point  of  my  life. 

"  *  Good  Lord,  Mr.  Jebb,'  I  ses  ;  *  you 
must  be  off  your  'ead  !  And  do  you  take 
upon  yourself  to  think  as  I'd  'ave  you  for 
a  'usband  just  because  you've  got  the 
better  of  me  once  or  twice  in  the  matter  of 
a  word  or  two  ? '  And  I  tossed  my  'ead 
and  looked  at  'im  sideways  to  see  'ow  'e 
took  it. 

"  'E  never  so  much  as  budged,  bless 
you  ;  but  'e  ups — 'e  was  settin'  sideways 
on  the  table  ;  I'd  just  finished  washin*  up 
the  tea-things — and  catches  'old  of  my 
two  'ands. 

'*  *  Kate,'  'e  says,  *  Kate,  my  girl,  this 
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ain't  play  between  you  and  me,  now  ;  it's 
real ;  and  I  want  you  to  answer  me 
straight,  as  a  man  wants  to  be  answered 
by  the  dearest  woman  in  the  world  when 
'e  asks  *er  the  one  question.* 

"  There  was  my  guardi*n  angel  on  one 
side,  urgin*  me  to  give  a  plain  answer  to 
a  plain  question,  and  then  the  devil,  with 
'is  'Touch  *im  up!  You  ain*t  'ad  'arf 
enough  fun  out  of  'im  yet !  *  And  there 
was  Fred,  'oldin'  my  'ands  and  lookin'  at 
my  eyelashes.  I  was  fair  tore  'twixt  the 
three  of  them;  but, as  any  poor  mortal 
might  know  without  the  tellin',  the  devil 
got  the  best  of  the  bargain.  I  snatched 
my  'and  out  of  'is  grasp,  and  burst  into  a 
fit  of  laughter.  Then  I  stopped.  For  'e 
was  lookin'  at  me  as  white  as  any  sheet, 
and  'is  mouth  like  iron. 

"  *  If  you've  been  playin'  the  fool  with 
me,  my  girl,  say  so  straight  out,  and,  by 
'eaven,  I'll  leave  you  now  once  and  for 
all,  and  marry  the  fust  woman  as  '11 
'ave  me ! ' 

"There  was  somethink  in  the  tone  of 
'is  voice  as  maddened  me,  and  in  a 
minute  I  changed  from  jest  to  earnest, 
with  my  blood  up.  I  wasn't  going  to  be 
hectored  over  by  no  man  ! 

"  *  Good  Lord  !  *  I  sneered.  *  You 
think  no  small  beer  of  yourself,  Mr. 
Jebb !  'Ave  I  been  makin'  a  fool  of  you ! 
And  wot's  a  man  for,  I  should  like  to 
know,  but  to  be  made  a  fool  of  by  any 
ordinary  woman  with  sp)errit  enough  to 
do  it  ? ' 

"  'E  reached  down  'is  'at,  and  '  I  'ave 
the  honour  to  wish  you  good-evening, 
Miss  Perkins ! '  'e  ses,  in  a  voice  like 
hice,  and  the  nex'  thing  I  heard  was  the 
garden-gate  shuttin'  with  a  clang ! 

"  Ah,  my  dear,  the  echo  of  that  clang 
'11  go  down  with  me  to  my  tomb  !  It 
went  straight  to  my  'eart,  and  turned  me 
sick  and  faint ;  and  if  I  could  'ave  called 
'im  back  then  and  there,  all  would  'ave 
been  so  different ;  but  it  was  too  late  :  *e 
was  'arf-way  down  the  street ;  so  I  jes' 
sat  and  cried  till  supper-time." 

There  was  a  long  silence. 

Mrs.  Jebb  sat  dimly  gazing  into  the 
fire,  seeing  herself,  no  doubt,  as  she  was  in 
those  golden  days  when  the  sun  was 
still  undarkened,  and  the  lilacs  were  in 
bloom,  when  her  cheek  was  round,  and 


her  step  springing,  her  figure  lissom,  and 
her  voice  fresh  and  sweet-toned  as  the 
lark. 

But  oh,  when  her  true  love  left  her 
in  his  righteous,  brave  young  anger ! 

Old  heart,  beating  so  slowly  under- 
neath that  dark  woollen  bodice,  what 
would  you  not  give  for  one  brief,  halcyon 
hour  of  that  vanished  spring-time  ? 

If  we  could  only  see  into  the  mists  of 
the  waiting  future,  when  we  shall  be 
standing  lonely  in  the  shadows,  with  the 
grey  in  our  hair,  and  the  stiffness  in  our 
joints,  listening,  just  listening,  to  the 
beating  of  our  tired  hearts,  how  we 
would  gamer  all  the  plenteous  sunshine, 
and  treasure  every  red- tipped  daisy,  and 
drink  so  deeply  of  that  trilling  brook, 
knowing  that  the  autumn  and  the  winter 
come  so  surely  and  so  swiftly. 

"  So  'e  went  and  married  Jane."  There 
was  another  pregnant  pause.  "Ah,  my 
love,  if  you've  never  'eard  of  the  apples 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrer,  you'll  know  all 
about  'em  when  you  see  the  weddin'  or 
the  funeral  of  your  best-beloved  in  the 
newspaper,  and  know  that  you  ain't  in 
either.  For,  if  a  man  marries,  there's  a 
woman  in  the  case,  but  it  ain't  always 
you  ;  and  if  'e  dies,  it's  by  'imself,  and  'e 
can't  take  you  with  'im." 

"  How  long  was  Mr.  Jebb  married  to — 
to — his  first  wife  ?  "  I  inquired  delicately, 
for  Mrs.  Jebb  seemed  to  have  come  to  a 
momentary  standstill. 

"  'Ow  long,  dear  ?  Fourteen  year,  I 
think — yes,  'cos  'e  married  'er  in  the 
autumn,  and  I  went  as  lady's-maid  to 
Lady  Betty  Callish  in  the  summer. 

"  Ah,well,well,  it's  a  long  lane  that  'asno 
tumin* ;  but  I  will  say  that  I  was  real 
sorry  when  I  'eard  of  poor  Jane's  death. 
Curious  thing,  she  went  off  with  a  cold 
on  'er  chest,  same  as  'e  did. 

"  Yes,  I  was  downright  sorry,  because 
of  course,  I'd  got  over  all  the  bitterness 
of  those  first  years,  and  when  a  woman 
gets  to  be  thirty-eight  she's  got  a  bit  of 
sympathy  for  other  women ;  and  it's 
certain  that  poor  Jane  would  never  *ave 
got  married  but  for  me,  for  a  plainer 
woman  you  never  set  eyes  on." 

"  Not  as  Fred  would  ever  allow  that, 
not  right  out ;  'e'd  got  too  much  respec' 
for  'er,  and  for  women  altogether.    *  Not 
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so  nice-lookin'  as  some  women,  my 
dear !  *    was  *ow  *e'd  put  it. 

"  And  how  did  you  come  to  meet  Mr. 
Jebb  again  ?  " 

"  It  was  at  the  funeral,  lovey,  Jane's 
funeral.  I  went  as  in  duty  bound,  for,  to 
do  the  woman  justice,  she'd  made  'im  a 
good  wife ;  though  I  did  *ear  that  *er 
temper  wasn't  always  too  sweet,  but  that 
was  from  Maria  Hatchett,  and  she  was  a 
bit  of  a  cat,  though  my  own  cousin. 

**  Yes,  in  that  front  parlour,  by  the  side 
of  *is  wife's  oak  coffin,  Frederick  Jebb  and 
me  met  again. 

"  *  I  take  it  very  kind  of  you,  Miss 
Perkins,  to  come  all  the  way  from  London 
to  pay  larst  respec's  to  my  late  lamented 
wife.*  Jebb  was  always  a  bit  of  a 
spokesman. 

**  *  I  would  *ave  done  the  same  for  you 
any  day,  Mr.  Jebb,  and  I  make  no  doubt 
that  you  and  Jane  would  'ave  done  the 
same  for  me,'  I  answered,  for  my  'eart 
was  filled  with  sorrer  for  'im. 

**  *  The  lid  is  screwed  down,  or  you 
should  'ave  seen  the  remains,'  he  went 
on.  *  She  looked  very  peaceful  in  'er  larst, 
long  sleep.' 

'*  *  And  I  *ope  she's  feelin'  peaceful,'  I 
ses,  with  a  catch  in  my  voice,  and  Jebb 
squeezed  my  *and. 

"  Oh,  wot  a  funeral  that  was,  beautiful 
from  first  to  larst !  The  pity  of  it  was 
that  she  wasn't  there  to  enjoy  it ;  but 
there,  we  never  know,  as  I  said  to  Jebb  as 
we  wascomin'  'ome  in  the  cab,  she  might 
'ave  been  there  in  sperrit.  There  was  over 
thirty  relations,  I  should  think,  altogether 
— Jane  'ad  a  bit  of  money,  you  know — 
and  sech  a  tea  !  Lor',  I  should  think  it 
must  *ave  cost  five  pounds.  There  was 
'am,  and  beef,  and  cold  pork,  and  jellies, 
and  salmon,  and  pretty  nigh  everythink 
you  could  think  of. 

"  But  I  scarcely  touched  a  morsel ;  I 
was  so  taken  up  with  lookin'  at  poor 
little  Timothy,  the  only  child  of  the 
marriage,  and  the  image  of  'is  mother. 

"  'Owever,  'e's  growed  out  of  that  now, 
and  is  comin'  to  stav  with  me  at  Christ- 
mas,  if  Gawd  wills.  'E's  manager  of  a 
grocery  store  at  Upper  Tooting. 

•*Lor*,  what  a  fright  that  child  looked 
that  day !  'Is  grandmother  'ad  cut 
down  a  pair  of   'is  father's  trousers  for 


'im,  and  one  of  'is  old  jackets — she  was 
always  one  for  scrim  pin'  and  scrapin' — 
and  a  more  forlorn  little  objick  you  never 
saw.  My  'eart  fairly  bled  for  the  little 
feller. 

"  As  soon  as  tea  was  over,  I  took  'im  on 
to  my  lap,  and  put  my  arms  round  'is 
little  underfed  body — leastways,  1  don't 
say  'e  was  underfed  ;  Fred  always  said  as 
Jane  was  a  kind  mother,  but  it  was  the 
feel  of  'im — and  'e  jes'  sobbed  'imself  to 
sleep ;  'e  was  fair  tired  out  with  the 
excitement  of  it  all. 

"  I  went  back  to  London  nex'  day. 
Jebb  saw  me  to  the  station,  and  as  we 
was  waitin'  for  the  train,  'e  ses,  *  I  reckon 
bygones  is  bygones,  ain't  they,  Kate  ? ' 

"  *  I  'ope  so,  Fred,  for  your  sake.  Ah, 
my  lad,  I  never  forgave  meself  for  the 
trick  I  played  on  you  fourteen  years  ago, 
and  if  you'd  only  come  back  to  give  me 
another  chance,  we  shouldn't  'ave  been 
buryin'  Jane  yesterday !  ' 

**  *  Well,  I  suppose,  in  all  these  years, 
you've  learnt  to  know  your  own  mind, 
Kate.  Is  that  why  you've  never  got 
married  ? '  Jebb  was  never  one  for  beatin' 
about  the  bush. 

**  *  Why,  yes,  Fred ! '  I  ses,  and  there 
was  tears  in  my  eyes. 

"  *  Well,'  'e  ses — '  and  no  disrespec' 
to  one  that's  under  the  ground,  because, 
after  all,  you're  the  woman  that  I  loved 
— if  I  was  to  come  to  London,  say  in  six 
months'  time,  would  you  consent  to  be  a 
mother  to  my  little  lad  ? ' 

**  *  I'd  consent  to  be  a  wife  to  you,*  I 
said,  lookin'  'im  straight  in  the  eyes. 

"  'E  took  a  deep  breath.  *  Well,  Kate. 
I  think  I'll  be  glad  to  have  you  :  I've 
wanted  you  a  good  many  times,  Gawd 
knows ;  and  so,  Kate,  in  six  months' 
time ' — and  'e  gripped  my  'and  'ard — *  I'll 
— kiss  you  ! ' 

"  And  then  the  train  came  in,  and  the 
nex'  thing  I  see  was  'im  wavin'  a  black- 
bordered  'andkerchief,  and  there  was  me 
steamin'  back  to  London." 

Again  Mrs.  Jebb  came  to  a  full  stop. 
**  And  when  were  you  married  ?  " 

"  Twelve  months  exactly  from  the  day 
of  Jane's  funeral,  my  dear ;  and  for 
twenty- five  years,  in  fair  weather  and 
foul,  we  lived  together  with  never  so 
much  as  a  word  of  ill-feeling,  not  once." 
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**  Well,  vou  have  had  more  of  him 
than  Jane,  after  all,"  I  couldn't  help 
remarking. 

"  Yes,  dear,  I  did ;  but,  you  see,  the 
child  was  *ers ;  that  was  a  bit  of  a 
Beecham's  pill  to  me  at  times,  and,  you 
see,  I  was  gettin'  on,  or  I  might  'ave  'ad 
one  of  my  own. 

*'  But  1  wouldn't  'arbour  no  jealousy 
my  dear ;  and  one  of  the  larst  things  I 
said  to  Jebb  was  to  ask  'im  if  'e  would 
like   to   lay    in  the    same    grave    as  'er. 

*  After  all,  she  was  your  first,  Fred,'  I  said, 

*  and  the  mother  of  Timothy.     We  can't 
get  over  that.' 

**  *  Just  as  you  like,  my  dear,'  'e  says, 


*  you  know  best,  and  it'll  all  be  the  same 
when  the  last  trump  sounds.*  *So  it 
will,'  I  ses ;  'so  it  will,'  because  I 
wouldn't  argufy  with  'im  on  'is  death- 
bed. But,  all  the  same,  I  can't  help  won- 
derin'  sometimes  wot  Jane'U  say  when 
we  all  three  meet  under  the  tree  of 
everlasting  life.  You  see,  my  dear,  it 
was  me  'e  liked,  though  she  was  'is  first." 

*'  *  There  shall  be  neither  marriage  nor 
giving  in  marriage,' "  I  quoted  softly. 
Mrs.  Jebb  looked  perplexed. 

"  H'm  !  "  she  said  ;  "  it  seems  a  pity  ; 
but  " — and  her  face  cleared — "  I  expect 
the  Almighty  '11  make  it  up  in  some 
other  way." 


THE  GANDER  AND  THE  SKYLARK. 
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EARY  with  soaring  all  the  day 

A  lark  came  earthwards  swooping, 
And  snugly  in  the  grass  he  lay, 
Eyes  dimmed  and  pinions  drooping. 

Along  the  field  with  beak  agape 

A  proud  and  portly  gander, 
A  bird  of  large  and  massy  shape, 

Was  slowly  seen  to  wander. 

And  as  across  that  grassy  plot 

His  big  splay  feet  went  slouching. 

He  stumbled  on  the  lowly  spot 
In  which  the  lark  lay  crouching. 

"  Wake  up,  wake  up,  thou  little  fool !  " 
He  yelled  with  voice  appalling  : 

**  Wake  up,  and  go  with  me  to  school. 
And  quit  thine  idle  calling. 

"  I  waddle  gravely  through  my  days, 

And  hate  all  idle  prancing. 
All  silly,  soaring,  thriftless  ways. 

As  skipping,  springing,  dancing. 

*'  While    thou,    poor    starveling,    skinny 
wight. 

Upon  the  skies  art  gazing, 
I  stoop,  and  pack  my  stomach  tight 

With  grazing,  grazing,  grazing. 


"  I  and  my  brethren  keep  our  eyes 

Upon  the  gra>s  before  us  ; 
But  now  and  then  our  voices  rise 

In  loud  and  comelv  chorus. 

"  Fhus  void  of  fear  and  care  and  rage, 

Our  happy  flock  reposes. 
Save  when  a  wicked  whiff  of  sage 

And  onions  greets  our  noses. 

"  Then  quit  these  silly,  tiresome  pranks. 

And  crop  the  juicy  grasses  : 
Come,  join  the  grave  and  godly  ranks 

Of  ganders,  frogs,  and  asses." 

The  gander  ceased,  and  paused  to  mark. 

With  gesture  apoplectic, 
The  working  on  that  little  lark 

Of  his  deep  dialectic. 

But  all  his  eloquence  was  vain  ; 

For  lo  !  the  lark  was  mis-jing  ! 
He'd  soared  into  the  skies  again. 

And  left  the  gander  hissing. 

And  high  beneath  a  golden  cloud 
He  floats  in  merry  madness ; 

While  music  rich  and  sweet  and  loud 
Fills  all  the  earth  with  gladness. 
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THE  number  of  plays  that  have  already 
this  season  succumbed  to  the  frost 
of  popular  disapproval  or  the 
chilling  condemnation  of  the  critics  isnot 
inconsiderable.  "  The  Conqueror,"  with 
which  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  opened  his 
season  at  the  Scala  Theatre,  succumbed 
to  a  poverty  of  good  red  blood.  In  "  An 
Angel  Unawares,"  Miss  Fanny  Brough 
and  a  clever  company  struggled  vainly 
at  Terry's  Theatre  to  give  a  turgid  play 
the  semblance  of  dramatic  vigour. 
"  The  Gay  Lord  Ve'gy  " — strange  to  say, 
for  it  was  a  musical  farce — seemed  to 
prove  a  little  too  folderol  even  to  suit  a 
I.ondon  audience,  and  expired  in  a  week. 
"Clarice,"  beautifully  staged,  admirably 
acted,  with  some  apparent  elements  of 
popularity,  gave  way  at  a  premature 
period  of  its  youth  to  a  revival  of  "  Sher- 
lock Holmes  " ;  and  "  Dick  Hope  "  made 
but  a  brief  appearance  at  the  St.  James's. 

Mr.  Ernest  Hendric  in  "Dick  Hope" 
drew  three  characters  admirably  suited 

to  their  interpreters,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal 
and  Mr.  Bassett  Roe,  and  the  only  reason 
that  can  be  assigned  for  the  failure  of 
his  play  to  enlist  a  stronger  sympathetic 
interest  in  the  play-going  public  is  one 
inherent  in  the  very  marrow  of  the  story 
he  dramatises.  Let  us  look  at  it.  Mar- 
jorie  Lyail  (Mrs.  Kendal)  was  once 
engaged  to,  or  at  least  in  love  with, 
Major  Richard  Hope,  whose  intemperate 
habits  put  an  end  to  the  love  episode. 
In  the  first  Act  they  meet  again,  and 
Marjorie  is  persuaded  by  the  hope  of 
reclaiming  him  to  yield  to  his  entreaty 
to  marry  him  if  he  gives  up  drink  for  a 
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year.  But  meanwhile  another  interest 
has  come  into  her  life.  John  Hemming, 
the  vicar  of  Myrtledene,  who  belongs  to 
the  athletic  school  of  clergymen,  sane, 
virile,  understanding  the  weaknesses  of 
liis  fellow  mortals,  but  as  yet  unconscious 
of  any  in  his  own  nature,  has  also  fallen 
in  love  with  Marjorie,  and  she  with  him. 
When  he  declares  himself  she  has  already 
given  her  promise  to  Dick,  and  John 
Hemming  resolves  to  complete  and 
ensure,  so  far  as  he  can,  the  reformation 
of  the  drunkard,  takes  Hope  into  the 
Vicarage,  watches  him  day  and  night, 
encourages  and  stimulates  him,  and  is 
about  to  turn  him  out  a  sound  man  at 
the  end  of  the  year  of  probation  to  take 
his  reward  at  the  hands  of  Marjorie, 
Then,  Hemming  shows  himself  of  the  stuff 
all  mortals  are  made  of.  He  has  fought 
to  the  last  hour  for  the  redemption  of  his 
rival,  knowing  that  success  means  death 
to  his  own  craving  for  the  girL  but  on 
the  last  day  he  runs  away,  and  for  the 
first  time  leaves  Dick  to  fight  his  enemy 
alone ;  if  Dick  falls,  the  pact  between 
him  and  Marjorie  is  broken  and  she  will 
be  free.  Hemming  knows  he  is  playing 
the  part  of  the  coward,  but  he  cannot 
help  it.  Dick  has  his  fight  alone,  and 
comes  off  victor,  but  he  discovers  the  love 
of  Hemming  and  Marjorie,  and  is  strong 
enough  to  efface  himself  at  the  last  and 
suffer  mutual  love  to  have  its  way. 

Renunciation— self-sacrifice,  is  the 
theme  of  Mr .  Hendric's  play.  Marjorie 
renounces  her  love  for  Hemming  to  save 
Dick.  Hemming  surrenders  his  hope  of 
Marjorie  to  the  call  of  a  higher  duty  that 
bids  him  reclaim  a  fellow  man  ;  and  at 
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the  last  Dick  steps  aside  for  the  sake  of 
the  woman  he  loves,  and  the  man  who 
has  been  so  true  a  friend  to  him. 
Woven  into  a  novel,  the  theme  could  be 
made  to  pulsate  with  human  interest. 
The  situation  is  true  to  life ;  human 
nature  is  compounded  of  selfishness  and 
self-sacrifice,  of  strength  and  weakness, 
of  heroic  deeds  and  petty  meannesses.  But 
in  a  romantic  drama  a  hero  who  is  a 
slave  to  drink,  or  a  hero  who  abandons 
his  post  of  duty  at  the  critical  moment, 
whose  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  is  not  quite 
equal  to  carry  him  through  his  task,  is 
made  of  too  common  clay  to  wheedle 
sympathy  from  an  audience.  It  is  fatal 
to  the  popularity  of  a  play  when  of  two 
lovers  the  audience  is  indifferent  which 
one  wins.  But  Mr.  Kendal  played  the 
part  of  Dick  Hope  with  con#immate 
skill,  forcing  from  us  a  reluctant  tribute 
of  sympathy  for  a  character  essentially 
unsympathetic. 

**  Clarice,"  with  which  Mr.  William 
Gillette  opened  his  season  at  the  Duke 
of  York's  Theatre,  was  a  little  too  milk- 
and-watery  fora  London  audience.  You 
cannot  create  a  fine  drama  out  of  a 
sentimental  luncheon  with  comic  em- 
bellishments, a  single  character  part, 
however  strong,  and  one  thrilling  situa- 
tion. But  that  was  "  Clarice."  The 
lovers  are  a  doctor  and  his  ward,  and 
they  are  living  together  with  one  old 
negro  servant.  Mr.  Gillette  was  Dr. 
Carrington,  Miss  Marie  Doro  his  ward, 
Clarice.  It  is  a  bit  electrifying  to  our 
sensibilities,  when  the  doctor  and  his 
ward  discover  that  they  are  in  love  with 
one  another,  to  find  them  comprising  the 
whole — excepting  the  negress — of  this 
unconventional  household,  and  still  more 
when  they  resolve  to  continue  in  the 
same  course  after  the  discovery.  Perfectly 
innocent,  of  course,  but  we  must  conceive 
that  Mrs.  Trent,  the  young  lady's  aunt, 
had  some  justification  for  wanting  to 
put  an  end  to  it.  All  that,  however,  does 
not  justify  her  in  plotting  with  another 
doctor,  who  wants  to  marry  Clarice,  in 
making  Dr.  Carrington  believe  he  is 
hopelessly  consumptive,  and  therefore 
endangering  the  life  of  Clarice  by  keeping 
her  near  him.     The  one  strong  situation 


comes  when  Dr.  Carrington,  beginning 
to  suspect  the  plot  against  him,  lays  a 
trap  to  extort  a  confession  from  his 
brother  medico,  and  catches  him.  At 
that  moment  Mr.  Gillette  does  himself 
justice,  but  otherwise  he  is  a  little  too 
love-ish,  too  boyishly  sentimental,  or  too 
weakly  pessimistic.  The  telling  of  the 
love-story  is  very  pretty,  an  ideally 
delectable  immaturity  of  gush,  with 
moments  of  strain  when  matters  go  wrong. 
But  in  spite  of  the  admirable  acting 
of  all  members  of  the  caste,  "  Clarice  '* 
could  not  carry  that  measure  of  convic- 
tion that  is  essential  to  a  popular  success. 
If  anything  could  have  saved  the  play, 
it  was  Miss  La  Verne's  rendering  of 
Judith  Clancy,  the  old  negress.  We 
in  this  country  know  very  little,  practi- 
cally nothing,  of  that  type,  unless  we 
have  seen  it  in  the  Southern  States,  the 
old  negro  '*  Aunt  **  of  the  plantations 
before  the  Civil  War,  simple,  tender- 
hearted souls,  brimming  over  with  love 
and  compassion,  proud,  imperious,  domi- 
neering, sulking  like  children,  unbend- 
ing to  a  word  of  kindness  or  a  touch 
of  love,  the  best  of  nurses,  the  cleverest 
of  cooks,  the  most  superstitious,  most 
impressionable, mostchild-like of  mortals. 
It  was  a  great  treat  to  note  the  con- 
summate art  of  Miss  La  Verne's  render- 
ing of  Judith,  and,  furthermore,  that 
Mr.  Gillette,  the  dramatist,  should  have 
drawn  the  part  with  such  fidelity  to  the 
type  is  the  best  proof  he  has  yet  given  of 
his  ability  as  a  playwright. 

Last  season  Mr.  William  Collier  flashed 
"  The  Dictator  "  upon  us  ;  this  autumn 
he  has  sought  to  stun  us  with  '*  On  the 
Quiet."  The  former  farce  is  a  better 
play  as  a  play  than  the  latter  ;  no  less 
farcical  and  impossible,  but  as  the  action 
lay  in  a  kind  of  no-man's  land,  its 
absurdities  did  not  strike  us  quite  so 
directly  between  the  eyes.  *' On  the 
Quiet "  is  too  near  home  to  be  illusive. 
New  York  and  New  Haven  are  verities, 
but  the  things  that  take  place  in  them 
in  Mr.  Augustus  Thomas's  play  are  so 
impossibly  absurd  as  to  make  us  wonder, 
when  all  is  over,  how  they  could  have 
drawn  laughter  from  us,  for  even  a  farce 
must    reflect    life    if  it    is    to  have  any 
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fellowship  with  so  human  a  faculty  as 
laughter.  It  becomes  clear,  however,  as 
we  think  upon  it,  that  the  one  element 
of  saving  grace,  of  human  physiognomy, 
in  such  a  tempestuous  delirium  as  **  On 
the  Quiet  "  is  the  indescribably  dexterous 
plausibility  of  Mr.  William  Collier.  He 
it  is  who  creates  that  atmosphere  of 
verity.  He  is  always  sane,  though  mad- 
ness rages  around  him.  He  never  loses 
control  of  himself  or  the  situation,  and 
holds  the  car  of  Thespis  to  the  roads  and 
ways  familiar  to  mortals.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  name  an  actor  who  so  com- 
pletely dominates  a  play  as  does  Mr. 
Collier  in  his  productions.  Conceive 
what  "  On  the  Quiet  *'  would  be  without 
his  method,  his  cool  impassive  manner, 
his  droll  facet iousness,  the  air  of  spon- 
taneity in  all  he  says  and  does.  The 
plot  of  the  play  matters  little,  nor  can  it 
be  dealt  with  from  a  critical  point  of 
view.  The  second  and  third  Acts  are 
wildly  farcical,  full  of  impossible  situa- 
tions, of  compromising  episodes,  of  futile 
explanations,  of  cross  purposes  and  frantic 
efforts  to  make  the  suspicious  plausible — 
the  good  old  devices  of  three  Act  farce 
but  in  new  guises.  -  The  scene  of  the  last 
Act  is  most  ingenious,  showing  the  cabin 
and  deck  of  a  yacht  at  sea,  the  action 
taking  place  on  both  decks,  concurrently. 
The  writing  of  such  a  play  is  a  new  line 
for  Mr.  Thomas,  and  not  altogether 
worthy  of  his  abilities  as  a  dramatist, 
though  he  puts  niany  a  droll  piece  of 
humour  into  the  dialogue. 

"The  Perfect  Lover"  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Sutro  moves  upon  a  higher  plane  of 
intellectual  endeavour  than  the  same 
author's  "  The  Walls  of  Jericho."  It 
may  not  possess  to  the  same  extent  the 
elements  of  popularity ;  it  may  appeal 
less  vividly  to  our  middle-class  curiosity 
and  love  of  distinction ;  it  may  deal  more 
directly  with  character  and  be  less  depen- 
dent upon  melodramatic  accessories,  but 
it  is  instinct  with  life,  passion,  tempta- 
tion ;  its  quality  is  realism  touched 
with  poetry,  truth  presented  with  dra- 
matic fervour,  the  common  accidents 
of  living  experience  selected  and  com- 
bined with  a  rare  power.  To  see  such 
a  play  upon  the  stage  of  the  Imperial 


Theatre,  with  Mr.  Lewis  Waller  in  the 
leading  part,  is  indeed  a  surprise  and 
a  delight,  and  demonstrates  not  only  the 
catholicity  of  Mr.  Waller's  genius  as 
manager  and  actor,  but  the  versatility 
of  his  company  of  players.  One  and  all, 
they  interpret  Mr.  Sutro's  fascinating 
play  with  a  fulness  of  appreciation  and 
sympathy,  with  a  balanced  harmony  of 
mutual  endeavour  that  make  the  produc- 
tion notable  in  every  respect.  Let  us 
look  briefly  at  the  story  of  "  The  Perfect 
Lover,"  for  only  so  can  we  appreciate 
how  compactly  it  is  knit  and  how  its 
power  lies  in  those  homely  elements  of 
moral  conflict  that  may  come  in  the  path 
of  any  man  or  woman.  Joseph  and 
William  Tremblett  are  brothers,  the  one 
poor  and  honest,  the  other  rich  and  un- 
scrupulous. Both  are  married,  and  Joseph 
has  a  daughter  who  is  a  typewriter  in  a 
City  office.  William's  wife,  Lilian,  was, 
before  her  marriage,  in  love  with  and 
loved  by  Lord  Cardew — the  "  perfect 
lover,"  but  was  compelled  to  marry 
Tremblett  by  her  father,  because  Cardew 
was  then  a  younger  son  without  pros- 
pects, and  Tremblett  was  rich  and 
pushing.  William  has  proved  a  domi- 
neering and  brutal  husband.  When  the 
play  opens  Cardew  has  succeeded  to  the 
title  and  estates  of  his  deceased  father,  but, 
in  despair  of  being  able  to  rescue  Lilian 
from  her  bondage,  and  unable  to  bear 
the  knowlege  of  her  suffering,  is  about 
to  leave  England  for  good,  with  his 
broad-minded  but  somewhat  caustic 
aunt,  the  Hon.  Susan  Lesson.  Such 
is  the  situation  when  William  comes 
to  his  brother,  Joe,  with  a  proposal  to 
give  him  £SyOoo  if  he  will  persuade 
Lilian  to  ask  Lord  Cardew  to  sell  his 
estate.  For  William  has  secret  know- 
ledge that  there  is  coal  on  the  property, 
and  it  is  worth  millions  to  him  to  get  it 
at  a  residential  price.  He  has  tried  in 
vain  himself  to  persuade  Lilian  to  do 
this  thing  from  which  her  pride  and 
sense  of  shame  revolt,  since  she  knows 
Lord  Cardew  would  do  anything  she 
asked  of  him.  Therefore  William  comes 
to  his  brother,  for  he  knows  his  wife 
respects  Joe  and  would  listen  to  him. 
But  Joe  is  a  man  of  honour  and  spurns 
the  bribe  to  do   an    act    the.  meanness 
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of  which  is  intensified  by  the  fact  that 
Lord  Cardew  is  his  friend.  It  has  often 
been  said  that  women  lack  that  instinc- 
tive sense  of  honour  that  men  possess 
where  money  is  concerned,  and  Mr. 
Sutro  does  not  hesitate  to  turn  the 
entreaties  of  Joe's  wife  and  daughter 
into  a  dominating  influence  to  make 
him  yield  finally  to  William's  plot.  He 
goes  to  Lilian,  ashamed  of  his  mission, 
but  steeling  his  heart  to  it.  In  the  end 
he  blurts  out  the  whole  truth,  how  he 
has  been  bribed  to  do  it  for  the  five 
thousand  pounds  he  and  his  family  so 
sorely  need.  Then,  in  sympathy  for 
him,  Lilian  consents  to  go  to  Lord  Cardew 
and  make  her  petition.  Lord  Cardew  is 
on  the  eve  of  sailing  when  Lilian  appears. 
He  signs  a  deed  of  conveyance  of  his 
estate,  but  puts  in  as  the  grantee  Joseph's 
name  instead  of  William's.  Then  he 
demands  of  Lilian  that  she  must  leave 
her  husband  and  go  with  him  and  his 
aunt.  He  asks  nothing  from  her  for 
himself,  only  the  knowledge  that  she  is 
free  and  happy.  In  the  end,  after  a  long 
struggle,  she  consents.  Then  comes  the 
bitter  awakening  for  Joseph  Tremblett, 
his  wife  and  daughter.  William  comes, 
full  of  an  unholy  glee,  to  reap  the 
rewards  of  perfidy  and  to  pay  the  price, 
and  in  a  scene  of  intense  dramatic  power 
Joseph,  swayed  in  turn  now  by  the  spirit 
of  greed  he  has  for  an  hour  suffered  to 
guide  him,  and  now  by  his  instinctive 
sense  of  right,  at  last  tears  the  deed  to 
tatters  and  thrusts  the  remnants  in  the 
flames,  and  the  sum  of  the  conflict  is 
that  the  innocent  woman  who  suffered  is 
freed  of  her  bondage  to  the  man  to  whom 
honour  is  a  mere  commodity  of  barter 
and  sale.  A  righteous  judgment — a  per- 
fect example  of  "  poetic  justice." 

Mr.  Waller  plays  Joseph,  Mr.  Norman 
McKinnel  William  Tremblett.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  Mr.  Waller  scores 
another  triumph  in  this  difficult  and  not 
too  sympathetic  part,  and  by  the  fine 
quality  of  his  work  gives  an  amazingly 
vivid  interpretation  of  the  spiritual 
struggle  he  undergoes.  But  Mr.  McKinnel 
rises  to  a  height  of  dramatic  power  and 
fulness  of  interpretation  that  I  think  has 
not  been  suspected  in  him  hitherto.  Of 
Miss  Millard  we    see    too    little,  but  in 


the  fourth  Act  she  is  adequate  to  a  situa- 
tion that  demands  much,  and  Miss 
Henrietta  Watson  as  the  Hon.  Susan 
Lesson  must  be  a  complete  embodiment 
of  the  author's  conception.  Through  her 
plain  speech  and  independent  directness 
of  conduct  we  get  the  only  flavour  of 
humour  in  the  play,  and  it  is  just  enough. 

Mr.  Comvns  Carr's  dramatic  version  of 
"  Oliver  Twist  "  at  His  Majesty's  Theatre 
throws  into  high  relief  the  sordid  and 
criminal  episodes  and  characters  of 
Dickens's  famous  story.  Nor  could  any- 
thing else  have  been  exp)ected,  and  for 
two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  without 
the  plot  for  the  destruction  of  Oliver  the 
story  loses  its  chief  dramatic  value,  and, 
secondly,  the  version^  has  clearly  been 
written  to  give  the  amplest  scope  to  Mr. 
Tree  in  the  part  of  Fagin.  It  was 
inevitable  that,  sooner  or  later,  Mr.  Tree 
must  essay  this  character.  It  lay  in  the 
direct  line  of  his  achievement,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  he  has  had  his  eye  upon 
it  for  several  years  as  a  thing  to  be  done. 
Well,  his  doing  of  it  is  most  horribly 
realistic  and  blood-curdling,  extremely 
clever,  entrancing,  revolting — a  study  of 
villainy  as  intense  and  highly-coloured  as 
it  is  possible  to  conceive.  Whether  art  is 
not  strained  to  the  breaking-point  by  so 
much  ability  expended  on  such  a 
character — whether  the  perfection  of  the 
work  is  not  over-shadowed  by  the 
brutishness  of  the  performance  and  the 
horror  it  inspires,  is  open  to  very  serious 
question.  It  is  certain  that  Mr.  Tree  has 
omitted  no  device  of  make-up,  of  expres- 
sion, of  gesture  or  of  "  business  "  which 
could  heighten  the  effect  or  add  to  the 
indescribable  realism  of  his  portrayal  of 
the  vile  Jew.  The  two  scenes  of  the 
murder  of  Nancy  and  Fagin  awaiting 
his  doom  are  almost  beyond  the  domain 
of  justifiable  stage  presentation.  Art 
does  not  demand  extreme  subservience 
to  a  shrieking  actuality.  It  is  Wiertz 
transferred  to  the  stage. 

After  Mr.  Tree's  wonderful  performance, 
Miss  Constance  Collier's  Nancy  demands 
especial  mention,  a  brilliant  piece  of 
acting,  strong,  vivid,  pathetic.  The  play 
is  staged  with  great  care  and  a  consum- 
mate eye  to  effect. 
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[Readers  may,  by  the  medium  of  tliis  ayticle,  thread  the  labyrin 
t  famous  mazes  in  the  uwld.     Start  with  the  point  of  < 
e  and  see  if  you  can  reach  the  centre.] 


hine  paths  of  some  of  the 
pencil  at  the  entrance  to 


THE  maze  was  a  great  feature  in  old-  hedge,  but  of  looking  overall  the  hedges, 

world     gardening,    and     it    could  in  fact,  over  the  enlire  maze, 
scarcely  be  said    not    to    have   its  But  while  the  superior  person  of  to- 

uses  in  those  dear  dull  days,  when    the  day,  who  scorns  exertion  which  is  profit- 

lumberingstage-coach  wasthe  recognised  less,  regards  the  threader  of  mazes  with 
mode  of  travelling,  and  the  tele-  a  pitying  contempt,  it  is  impos- 

gram  and  ha'pennypress  had       ^_,,,»-''~  "  ~~'^^^       sible  not  to  i 


reme      mgenuity     with 
ill   the    celebrated 
azes,  the  plans  of 
which  are  here  re- 
produced,   have 
been    construc- 
ted. Unless  the 
"  hang   of   the 
thing,"    or    in 
olher      words. 


the    des 


of 


not  been  invented. 

Many  were  the  n- 
then  devised  by  i 
genious  brains  foi 
killing  time, -and 
the     ponderous 
essay    and   in- 
terminable 
novel       had 
their     efforts      ! 
ably  seconded 
by  tlie   puzzle 
garden,       in 
which,      unless 
you     knew     the 
secret,  you  might 
wander    for     houis 
without   finding  yn 
way  out. 

To  the  twentieth  century 
product  it  is  much  more  in- 
teresting to  find  one's  way 
by  tracing  the  route  with  a  lead  pencil 
along  the  tortuous  routes  of  the  examples 
given  as  illustrations  to  this  article,  and 
when  the  reader  who  is  sufficiently 
interested  to  adopt  this  method  finds 
himself  at  the  end  of  a  cul-de-sac,  he 
can  thank  his  stars  that  he  is  only  put 
to  the  trouble  of  commencing  again,  and 
not  under  the  necessity  of  retracing  his  instance,  is  one  hundred  and  seventy-fout 
steps.  He  also  has  the  privilege,  which  feet  in  length,  and  one  hundred  and  eight 
the  explorer  of  mazes  does  not  enjoy,  of  feet  in  width,  and  as  the  tortuous  walks 
being  able  not  only  to   look   over   the     are  separated  by  yew  hedges   of  from 


the  designer  is 
discovered  at 
the  outset,  the 
pencil  point  of 
the  arm-chair  ex- 
plorer will  be 
night  to  a  stand- 
still so  frequently,  that 
for  slmet  irritation,  if 
for  no  other  reason,  he 
will  be  compelled  to 
try  and  try  again  until  he  is  able  to 
reach  the  centre  and  return  to  the  out- 
side without  difficulty. 

It  was  no  small  undertaking  to  enter 
one  of  these  mazes  in  the  olden  days 
without  a  key  to  its  plan,  as  they  were 
not,  as  a  rule,  constructed  on  a  miniature 
scale.    The  maze  at  Hatfield  House,  for 
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THE   MAZE    AT   HATFIELD   HOUSE. 


three  to  four  feet  in  thickness,  which  are 
all  but  impenetrable,  the  reader  will 
probably  conclude  Ibat  it  is  preferable 
to  thread  its  mazes  with  a  pencil  point 
than  trust  to  the  result  of  a  personal 
investigation.  The  winding  paths  of 
the  Hatfield  maze  extend  to  about  a 
mile  in  length,  and  few  reach  the  seat 
in  the  centre  without  a  feeling  of  thank- 
fulness in  finding  it  there. 

The  origin  of  the  maze  is  universally 
held  to  be  the  care  which  the  ancients 
took  to  guard  the  tombs  of  kings,  priests, 
and  other  high  personages.  These  pre- 
cautionary puzzles  were,  of  course,  con- 
structed of  solid  stone,  and  so  early  in 
the  world's  history  was  this  method 
adopted  that  Pliny  speaks  of  one  stand- 
ing in  his  time  which  was  then  reputed 
to  be  some  three  thousand  six  hundred 
years  old. 

The  maze  should  have  its  special 
charm  for  the  lovers  of  Maelcrlinck  and 
other  writers  of  the  symbolic  school,  as 
those  of  medireval  limes,  conslructed 
by  princes  and  religious  communities, 
were  intended  to  typify  lif».  In  some 
instances  the  broad  and  the  narrow  ways 


were  so  obviously  resorted  to  that  it  was 
an  easy  matter  to  escape  the  difficulties 
of  the  puzzle  by  avoiding  the  more 
alluring  path.  Evelyn,  in  his  account  of 
his  Continental  rambles,  refers  in  detail 
to  several  of  the  Continental  mazes  he 
visited.  The  maze  at  the  Tuileries  he 
speaks  of  as  "formed  of  cypress  and 
noble  hedges  of  pomegranates,"  and  of 
the  Luxembourg  maze,  he  says  it  is  "of 
box,  so  rarely  designed  and  accurately 
cut,  the  whole  arranged  with  wonderful 
effect." 

An  allegorical  maze,  which  was  at  one 
time  the  principal  feature  in  the  famous 
gardens  of  the  Palace  of  Anhalt,  has 
often  been  described.  The  visitor  on 
entering  found  himself  in  what  appeared 
to  be  a  deep  and  repelling  valley  of 
wood  and  rock.s,  intersected  by  narrow 
winding  paths,  to  which  the  daylight 
only  occasionally  penetrated.  At  in- 
tervals he  found  himself  surrounded  by  a 
bare  and  desert  barrenness,  at  others  he 
was  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  flowers 
and  luxuriant  foliage.  In  the  centre  he 
came  to  a  tow  of  black  walls,  within 
which  was  a  boundary  of  beautiful 
acacias,  divided  by  three  inlets.  Inside 
were  three  granite  pillars  with  niches, 
two  of  which  had  statues,  but  on  one 
the  niche  was  vacant.  Passing  between 
the  two  busts  the  visitor  entered  on  a 
broad  green  path  which  gradually  con- 
tracted between  the  rocks,  until  an  over- 
head arch  was  reached  on  which  was 
inscribed:  "Traveller  choose  thy  way 
with  judgement."  Passing  under  this 
arch  the  path  became  very  difficult,  and 
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the  visitor  required__"no  small  pluck  and 
fierseverance  to  pursue  it.  In  the  dis- 
tance was  what  appeared  to  be  a  funereal 
monument,  and  as  the  visitor  approached, 
he  found  himself  at  the  mouth  of  a 
cavern.  Here  he  was  confronted  with 
another  inscription  which  read:  "The 
choice  is  difficult  and  must  be  decisive." 
If  the  cave  were  entered,  the  passage  did 
not  appear  very  disconcerting,  but  on 
approaching  a  statue  which  confronted 
him,  an  alarming  inscription  met  his 
gaze:  "Turn  back  quickly."  Should 
he   not   obey   the   injunction   he   found 


A    DUTCH    MAZE. 

In  this  same  garden  was  another 
labyrinth  called  the  ■■  Mystic  Quarter  of 
the  Temple  of  Venus."  The  stranger 
entered  this  mftze  by  the  "cell  of  irrita- 
tion," constructed  of  unhewn  stone  from 
which  several  paths  led.  The  one  on 
the  right  was  for  the  careless,  frivolous 
worshipper.  Whoever  chose  it  ascended 
some  rising  ground  by  a  rough  broken 
path.  When  he  reached  the  top  he  was 
afforded  a  glimpse  of  the  dome  of  the 
temple.  The  path  to  the  left,  which 
offered  no  outward  inducement,  became 


himself  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice  over- 
hanging a  canal.  If  still  undaunted,  he 
discovered  a  narrow  path  to  the  right, 
and  by  treading  this — and  a  somewhat 
perilous  path  it  was — he  found  himself 
at  the  end,  in  a  veritable  scene  from 
fairyland.  This  maze,  designed  to  repre- 
sent the  terrors,  privations,  and  tempta- 
tions of  life,  invited  to  some  extent  the 
query  of  the  pessimist,  "  Is  life  worth 
living  ?  "  The  average  English  tourist 
invariably  concluded  that  the  maze  was 
not  worth  exploring,  but  then  the  alle- 
gory was  probably  overdrawn,  or  life  in 
England  is  not  such  a  thomy  experience. 
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still  further  repellent  on  entrance,  but 
persistence  by  this  route  led  to  the  inside 
of  the  temple,  where  the  music  of  birds, 
artfully-arranged  lights,  flowers  and 
plashing  fountains  combined  to  present  a 
scene  of  luxury 
and  beauty. 

The  Crystal 
Palace  maze 
has  been  one 
of  the  popular 
features  of  the 
Palace  grounds 
since  *5i,  and 
many  hundreds 
of  thousands  of 

visitors  have  threaded  its  labyrinthine 
paths.  To  those  who  have,  by  personal 
experience,  conquered  its  secret,  the  plan 
reproduced  in  this  article  will  have  special 
interest.  Such  mistakes  as  they  made  in 
trying  to  reach  the  centre  will  now  be 
explained  to  them  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
it  will  be  interesting  to  visit  the  maze 
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with  a  copy  of   this  magazine   in  one's 
hand,  so  that  when  you   are  at  a  loss 
for    the  way  out,  it  will  no  longer  be 
necessary  to  cry  out  for  a  relief  party. 
The  laying  out  of  the  Crystal  Palace 

grounds  in  a 
perfect  style 
was  one  of  the 
great  tasks 
undertaken  by 
the  organisers  of 
the  movement 
for  transferring 
the  Crystal 
Palace  from 
Hyde  Park  to 
Sydenham  in  1851,  and  the  maze  there- 
fore was  constructed  with  a  full  know- 
ledge of  every  experiment  in  this  pecu- 
liar form  of  gigantic  puzzle  gardening. 
Readers  in  comparing  it  with  the  other 
famous  examples  which  illustrate  these 
pages,  will  agree  that  for  ingenuity  of 
design  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any. 


CAPTIVE   WINGS. 


By  JESSIE  E.  GORDON  EDK 


DEAR,  O  my  dear,  are  you  weary  of  love,  of  my  loving  ? 
Ever  reiterant  love-words  break  out  into  sobbing.     .     .     . 
Ever  the  love-tears  rise  burning,  and  impotent  longing 
Tears  at  my  heart  .  .  .  O  my  dear !  are  you  weary,  aweary  ? 

See  .  .  .  shall  I  change  ?  Shall  I  freeze  into  decorous  silence  ? 
All  my  protestings  .  .  .  my  cuckoo  cry,  even  its  echo, 
These  shall  I  hush  till  the  silence  grows  loud  and  you  listen 
Eager,  alert,  as  to  music  of  viols  and  voices  ? 

Hear,  Sweet !  the  facile  suggestion  ...  a  moment's  bravado  ! 
Say,  cah  a  child  check  the  sun  in  his  rising  or  setting? 
Say,  can  a  boy  stem  the  wind  as  it  rushes  exultant 
Eastward  or  north  as  it  lists  .  .  .  can  a  word  snuff  the  moon  ? 

Oh,  I  must  love,  must  protest  ;  aye,  and  you.  Sweet,  must  listen  ; 
Weary  or  eager,  unheeding  or  broken  with  longing, 
Spent  with  desire,  or  o'er-mantled  with  scorn,  you  must  hear  me — 
Yes !  'till  we  die  shall  my  voice  echo  low  in  your  ear. 


A  %OTHFOL 


A  CHILD  sat  swinging  hi«  legs  on  a 
high  velvet  cliair.  His  large  eyes, 
of  twilight  grey,  were  fixed  on  the 
window  by  which  he  was  seated.  The 
sunlight  of  a  wintry  afternoon  filled  the 
frosty  air  without ;  the  park  beneath, 
and  the  surrounding  fields  were  covered 
lightly  with  new-fallen  snow.  Asi>arrow 
wasclilrpingamongthe  ivy  which  framed 
the  still  scene  upon  which  Horace  gazed 
so  steadily.  The  blue  sky  began  to  lake 
the  lints  of  a  winter  sunset ;  a  golden, 
pinky  haze  enveloped  the  rugged  hills 
which  guarded  the  valley  below. 

The  solemn  grandeur  of  the  hills  filled 
the  soul  of  the  boy  with  a  sense  of  their 
strength,  their  endurance,  and  their  stead- 
fa'^tness.  Horace  loved  them,  those  stern 
old  bills  which  towered  above  his  Scottish 
home. 

Often  he  had  dreamed  away  the  long, 
golden  summer  daj-s,  lying  among  the 
heather,  a  long  way  up  those  hills,  and 
wondered,  as  he  lay  so  near  the  sky,  if 
he  were  any  nearer  his  beautiful  mamma. 
She  died  when  he  was  six,  but  Horace 
had  not  forgotten  her ;  he  never  would. 
His  large  dark  eyes,  which  had  nothing 
of  a  child's  carelessness  or  complacency, 
were  full  of  a  vague  enquiry  ;  something 
not  to  be  defined,  which  touched  the  heart 
strangely. 

He  felt  very  lonely.  Life  had  been 
one  long  lonely  ache  since  his  mother 
had  left  him.  Imaginative,  sensitive,  and 
somewhat  reserved,  he  was  a  child  whom 
few  understood.  From  much  reading, 
and  indifferent  health,  he  had  acquired 
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the  tastes  of  a  grown-up  person. 
Toys  and  simple  games  lost  their  interest 
for  him.  When  he  was  not  studying  and 
reading,  he  was  dreaming. 

His  governess  had  felt  on  occasions 
that  he  was  beyond  her.  Reluctantly, 
but  decidedly,  she  had  sent  in  her  resig- 
nation to  his  father,  and  had,  with  tears 
in  her  eyes,  bidden  farewell  to  Stagthorp. 

So  Mr.  Kendal  had  spared  a  minute  in 
his  busy  chase  for  pleasure  to  talk  to  the 
little  fellow  on  the  crime  of  being  wiser 
than  his  elders,  concluding  by  bidding  him 
never  do  it  again  ;  then  told  him  he  might 
have  a  month's  holiday,  in  which  he 
would  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  new 
mamma,  whom  he  was  going  to  bring 
home  on  the  afternoon  in  question. 

Mr.  Kendal  understood  the  nature  of 
bis  little  son  as  much  as  he  understood 
poetry,  which  was  not  at  all.  He  had 
never  cared  particularly  for  children; 
and  to  him  they  were  all  alike, 

Horace  had  received  a  note  from  his 
father  that  morning.  He  took  it  from 
his  pocket,  and  slipping  from  his  chair 
leant   against    the   window   to  read    it 

"  My  dear  Horace,"  wrote  his  father, 
"as  1  told  you  when  I  saw  you  last,  I 
am  bringing  home  a  new  mamma.  I 
wish  you  to  love  her  and  make  friends 
with  her  very  soon.  She  has  a  little  boy 
of  her  own,  who  will  be  a  nice  companion 
for  you.  He  will  arrive  with  us  this 
afternoon  at  5.30. 

"  1  trust  you  will  behave  well,  and  make 
no  fuss  or  trouble.     With  love,  from 
"  Your  affectionate 

"  Father," 

Horace  gave  a  soundless  sigh  as  be 
replaced  the  letter  in  his  pocket. 

He  Jelt  within  him  the  old  ache  of  hii 
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loneliness,  felt  it  with  a  quiet  bitterness 
that  made  him  pretematurally  old. 

Presently  his  quick  ear  caught  the 
sound  of  carriage  wheels  in  the  distance. 
He  had  heard  the  servants  talk  of  their 
future  mistress ;  he  had  heard  them  say 
she  was  a  young  widow,  pretty,  rich,  and 
high-bom.  If  only  she-  would  let  him 
love  her,  Horace  felt  that  he  did  not  care 
about  any  of  those  other  qualities. 

The  crunch  of  wheels  on  the  frosty 
drive  was  now  audible,  a  carriage  swept 
round  the  curve  of  the  avenue.  The 
calm  eyes  of  the  child  above  saw  his 
father  descend,  and  into  the  bright, 
searching  light  irradiating  from  the 
lamp  at  the  hall  door,  stepped  a  tall 
lady  in  grey.  Then  a  tiny  figure  darted 
into  the  light,  and  they  all  vanished 
under  the  ivy-covered  portico. 

Horace  opened  the  nursery  door ;  he 
felt  shy  of  meeting  the  strangers,  but  his 
father  would  be  displeased  unless  he  did 
so  at  once. 

The  latter  met  him  in  the  hall. 

**  Come,  Horace,  I  want  you,"  he  said, 
and  led  him  to  the  library.  The  beau- 
tiful room  was  ablaze  with  light  and 
flowers ;  the  lady  in  grey  was  seated 
near  the  fire  with  a  cup  of  tea  in  her 
hand.  Horace  went  slowly  forward. 
The  lady  lifted  him  on  to  her  knee, 
where  he  sat  in  wonder,  feeling  the 
delicate  perfume  from  her  furs,  and, 
best  of  all,  her  soft  fresh  cheek  pressed 
to  his. 

"  What  a  darling !  "  she  exclaimed, 
looking  over  his  head  at  her  husband. 
She  pressed  the  child  still  closer.  "  We 
shall  love  each  other  very  dearly,  sha*n't 
we  ?  *'  she  said,  looking  into  his  face  very 
tenderly. 

Suddenly  Horace  flung  his  arms  around 
her  neck,  hot  tears  pressed  against  his 
closed  eyelids.  His  heart  was  over- 
flowing with  love  and  gratefulness. 

"  There,  that  will  do,  Horace,"  said  his 
father,  and  he  was  lifted  down,  but  his 
father  retained  his  hand.  "  I  never  knew 
the  little  chap  to  take  to  anyone  before 
as  he  has  to  you,"  he  said  to  his  young 
wife. 

Her  soft  eyes  were  wet ;  Horace  looked 
in  wonder — why,  she  was  crying  !  His 
heart  swelled  in  sympathy,  he  took  a  step 


forward  and  laid  his  white  fingers  on  her 
knee.  "  I'm  sorry  I  made  you  cry,"  he 
said,  in  his  own  little  graceful  way.  She 
drew  him  to  her  side  again,  and  kissed 
him  in  silence. 

"  Gerry,"  she  called,  glancing  over  her 
shoulder,  "  come  here." 

A  little  agile  figure  sprang  out  from 
the  window  curtains,  and  skipped  nimbly 
up  to  the  hearthrug. 

**  Gerry,"  said  the  lady,  stretching  out 
her  other  hand  to  him,  **  come  and  make 
friends  with  this  little  boy.  Yuu  are 
brothers,  you  know." 

Gerry  was  seven.  From  behind  his 
great  black  eyes,  an  imprisoned  imp 
seemed  to  peep  out.  About  him  there 
was  an  irresistible  attraction.  He  shook 
back  his  curls  defiantly. 

"  How  can  we  be  brovers  ?  "  he  lisped 
through  little  pearly  teeth.  "  I  want  to 
play,"  he  added  ;  "  I  don't  want  brovers," 
and  he  vanished  behind  a  screen  as  quickly 
as  he  had  appeared. 

His  mother  raised  appealing  eyes  to  her 
husband's.  **  I  am  afraid  he  is  quite  un- 
tamable," she  said  apologetically. 

"Never  mind,"  he  laughed.  "  Perhaps 
you  would  like  to  go  to  your  room  now, 
if  you  won't  have  any  more  tea." 

He  rang  for  her  maid,  and  presently 
Horace  was  left  to  his  own  reflections. 

They  were  interrupted  most  uncere- 
moniously by  Gerry,  who  suddenly  made 
his  appearance,  and,  turning  a  somersault, 
landed  at  his  feet. 

Leaning  his  tapered  chin  in  his  palm, 
the  elder  boy  examined  the  other's  antics 
with  interest. 

After  standing  on  his  head  by  way  of  a 
little  diversion,  Gerry  ceased  his  pranks, 
and  sidled  up  to  his  companion  with  the 
gliding  motion  characteristic  of  him. 

**  Let's  fight !  "  he  proposed  cheerfully 
"  I  ahvays  fight  with  new  boys." 

"  I  do  not  fight,  Gerry,"  replied  Horace, 
with  a  smile. 

"  Brovers  all  do,"  urged  the  other ; 
"  we  won't  be  real  brovers  if  we  don't." 

"  Well,  you  see,  we're  not  real  brothers," 
answered  Horace,  "  and  it  is  wrong  to 
fight." 

"  /  don't  care,"  said  Gerry,  with  extreme 
disdain. 

"  I  am   bigger  than    you,"    said    the 
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other  gravely,  "  I  would  not  fight  a 
littler  boy  than  me.  Play  at  something 
else !  " 

To  his  extreme  amazement  Gerry  set 
up  a  howl,  which  speedily  brought  Mr. 
Kendal  to  the  door,  his  brow  ominously 
puckered. 

"  What  on  earth  is  wrong  ? "  he  asked, 
privately  consigning  the  little  stranger 
to  a  placft  where  children  are  not  supposed 
to  go. 

"  He  fighted  with  me,"  lied  Gerry 
promptly ;  he  was  an  expert  in  the  art. 
He  resumed  his  yells  with  a  startling 
energy. 

"  Horace  !  I  am  ashamed  of  you  !  " 
exclaimed  his  father,  in  a  tone  which 
caused    his    little  son's  face  to    whiten. 

He  drew  himself  up  proudly  ;  his  father 
had  not  even  asked  him  if  it  were  true. 

**  Go  to  the  nursery,  Horace,  and  stay 
there,"  said  his  father  sternly.  Horace 
walked  quietly  to  the  door  ;  he  paused 
as  he  opened  it. 

"  Father '*  he  began. 

"  Go  !  "  interrupted  Mr.  Kendal,  with 
the  assurance  that  he  was  behaving  like 
the  just  parent.  He  turned  to  settle  the 
other  one  in  a  similar  fashion.  **  Hush  !  " 
he  exclaimed  peremptorily. 

Seeing  a  lecture  in  the  eyes  above  him, 
the  child  hastened  to  interpose.  **  Tse 
hungry,"  he  observed,  with  a  plaintive 
sweetness,  "  I  want  suHhin*  to  eat." 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  seraphic 
than  the  face  he  raised  to  the  gentleman. 

"  By  the  Lord  Harry !  "  he  ejaculated, 
sinking  into  the  nearest  chair,  "  where 
on  earth  has  Edna  had  him  trained  ? " 

Gerry  meanwhile  finding  the  situation 
somewhat  strained,  backed  out  of  the 
room  unnoticed.  Following  a  servant 
with  a  tray  he  entered  the  dining-room, 
where  unobserved  he  grasped  a  handful 
of  crystallized  fruit  from  a  dish  on  the 
sideboard.  He  ate  them  in  a  dark  corner 
of  the  stairs,  and  when  the  last  one  was 
safely  dispatched,  he  was  pounced  upon 
by  his  mother's  maid,  and  carried  off  to 
change  his  toilette. 

A  few  minutes  later  he  stood  outside  the 
nursery  door ;  he  had  been  told  Horace 
was  there.  He  opened  the  door  stealthily. 
Horace  was  reading ;  his  face  paler  than 
usual. 


He  looked  gravely  down  at  the  grace- 
ful figure  approaching  him.  '  Have  you 
come  to  say  you  are  sorry?  "  he  asked. 

"  Sorry  !  "  echoed  Gerry.     *'  \Va'  for  ?  " 

"  For  telling  an  untruth,"  said  Horace, 
somewhat  sternly. 

*'/  don't  care  !  "  was  the  response. 

*'  Does  your  mother  allow  you  to 
fight  ?  "  questioned  the  other. 

**  Fink  I  ask  her?  "  cried  Gerry  scorn- 
fully. **  I  don't  care  what  she  says ! 
Listen  !  yat's  her  calling.  I'll  come  up 
to  fight  you  after  dinner." 

**  You  can  come  if  you  like,  but  1  shall 
not  fight,"  repeated  Horace,  returning  to 
his  book. 

He  ate  his  supper  with  a  swelling 
heart.  **  What's  the  good  of  anything  ?  " 
he  thought,  full  of  a  burning  protest. 
*'  Mother  told  me  to  be  good  and  true, 
but  it  seems  the  naughty  people  are 
loved  best."  His  father  would  have  been 
amazed  at  the  depth  and  intensity  with 
which  Horace  felt  the  outrage  of  his 
unjust  condemnation. 

After  the  supper  things  were  removed, 
he  passed  into  his  bedroom,  and  seating 
himself  on  the  broad  window  ledge, 
gazed  at  the  scene  without.  A  crescent 
moon  shed  a  silver  radiance  over  the 
snow-clad  hills,  and  shot  a  long  pale 
shaft  among  the  pine  trees.  Horace, 
his  chin  upon  his  hand,  watched  it. 
He  knew  a  few  of  the  stars  by  name, 
and  would  sit  for  hours  watching  them. 

Was  his  mother  up  there  behind  the 
stars  ?  What  sort  of  a  place  was  heaven  ? 
After  all,  it  was  rather  silly  to  fancy  its 
streets  paved  with  gold,  and  angels  all 
in  white ;  his  nurse  might  be  wrong  ; 
she  had  never  been  there,  so  how  could 
she  prove  it  ?  Was  there  such  a  place  at 
all?  His  heart  contracted.  Ah!  could 
his  mother  be  lying  under  the  snow  like 
the  kitten  he  had  buried  in  his  garden, 
just  dead,  and  nothing  any  more  ? 

The  idea  pained  him,  he  pressed  his 
little  hands  together.  '*  No,  no  !  "  he 
exclaimed  aloud,  "  mother  told  me  we 
should  meet  again.  She  told  me  to 
believe."  His  Bible  lay  near  him  ;  but, 
chilled  by  his  sudden  doubt,  he  did  not 
open  it.  How  was  he  to  know  anything 
about  it— whether  anything  was  real,  or 
everything  just  nothing? 
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At  that  moment  the  moon,  momentarily 
hidden  by  a  passing  cloud,  shone  forth 
with  a  light  that  seemed  to  penetrate 
his  little  soul.  He  sprang  up  with  out- 
stretched hands,  his  face  illumined. 

"  Oh  mother,  mother ! "  he  called 
prayerfully  ;  "  forgive  me  !  I  shall  never 
doubt  again.'* 

He  sank  down  beside  the  window, 
and  pressed  his  forehead  on  the  cold 
panes. 

The  air  was  full  of  flying  snowflakes ; 
the  beauty  of  the  world  stole  like  poetry 
upon  him.  Who  could  doubt  God  in  the 
face  of  such  a  scene  ? 

Was  that  angels'  music  filling  the  air  ? 
He  would  like  to  listen  to  it  for  ever. 
He  sat  motionless ;  the  long  brown  lashes 
lay  on  his  cheek ;  his  face,  delicate  as  a 
cameo,  was  upturned  to  the  moonlight. 
He  was  fast  asleep.  And  so  Mrs.  Kendal 
found  him,  when  she  had  finished  her 
song  in  the  drawing-room  beneath,  and 
put  him  to  bed  with  her  own  hands. 

He  awoke  feeling  tired  ;  his  head 
ached  dully,  he  would  have  preferred  to 
stay  in  bed  and  close  his  eyes,  and 
dream  of  his  mother,  but  with  his  cha- 
racteristic dislike  of  being  troublesome, 
he  relinquished  the  tempting  thoughts 
and  dressed  himself  as  usual. 

When  he  entered  the  breakfast  room, 
Mrs.  Kendal  was  seated  at  the  table,  her 
face  radiant  as  a  sunbeam.  Breakfast 
was  quite  a  merry  affair  with  her 
vivacity  and  sparkle.  Horace  saw  his 
father  in  a  new  light,  merry,  almost 
boyish,  his  blue  eyes  alight  with  love 
and  pleasure. 

After  his  usual  morning  kiss  he 
bestowed  little  attention  on  his  son,  and 
the  children  were  silent  spectators  of 
the  scene.  Horace  became  still  paler, 
his  sensitive  soul  shrank  within  itself, 
and  the  old  aching  sense  of  loneliness 
swept  over  him  like  a  cold  wave.  A 
yawning  gulf  seemed  to  stretch  between 
his  father  and  himself.  He  was  too 
young  to  understand  it,  and  powerless 
to  overcome  it. 

But  there  was  one  pair  of  eyes  which 
noted  the  pallor  of  his  patient  face,  and 
breakfast  over,  Mrs.  Kendal  called  him 
to  her.  Her  husband  had  left  the  room, 
and  Gerry  had  slipped  away  to  pursue 


his  investigations  of  his  new  home,  which 
breakfast  had  interrupted. 

"  Horace,  dear,"  said  his  step-mother, 
putting  her  hand  round  his  shoulders, 
**  tell  me,  do  you  feel  quite  well  ?  " 

"Not  very,  thank  you,"  he  replied 
truthfully. 

She  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes. 

"  Please  don't  look  so  sorry,"  said  the 
boy  shyly,  "  I  don't  mind  it  very  much  I  " 

She  pressed  her  cheek  to  his  affection- 
ately. A  glow  of  happiness  filled  his 
heart ;  it  was  as  if  the  sun  had  suddenly 
burst  out  in  a  chill  sky.  He  threw  his 
arms  round  her  neck  in  response,  and 
they  remained  so  for  a  long  minute. 

**  Do  you  really  love  me  ?  "  asked  the 
child. 

"  Yes,  darling,  very  much,"  she  re- 
plied, in  a  voice  which  recalled  to 
him  the  angels*  music  he  had  heard 
the  night  before.  "  You  and  I  shall 
have  a  nice  ^little  hour  together,'*  she 
said,  speaking  brightly.  "  Papa  will 
be  engaged  for  an  hour,  he  says.  You 
shall  lie  on  this  couch,  and  I  shall  play 
for  you." 

Mrs.  Kendal  drew  a  low  couch  near  the 
fire,  and  placed  the  child  on  it,  chatting 
as  she  busied  herself  about  him,  deftly 
arranging  a  soft  cushion  for  his  head,  and 
throwing  a  light  wrap  of  her  own  over 
him.  She  placed  a  jar  of  Christmas 
roses  near  him,  and  then  opened  the 
piano.  Her  own  ebony  grand  was  in 
the  drawing-room,  but  she  was  pleased 
with  the  mellow  sweetness  of  this  one. 

Horace  closed  his  eyes,  conscious  of  a 
strange  mingling  of  emotions;  it  was 
silly  to  want  to  cry  because  she  was  so 
kind,  but  he  did.  When  she  sang  he 
thought  her  voice  was  what  he  had 
fancied  angels'  music.  Conscious  of  an 
appreciative  listener,  Mrs.  Kendal  sang 
her  very  best,  and  chose  pretty,  simple 
songs  such  as  the  boy  could  understand. 
Glancing  round  to  see  him  between  the 
verses  of  a  song,  she  finished  it  somewhat 
abruptly,  unable  to  continue. 

Horace  lay  motionless,  and  she  observed 
that  tears  were  on  his  cheeks. 

Singularly  moved,  Mrs.  Kendal  left  the 
piano,  and  kneeling  by  the  couch,  drew 
his  head  to  her  shoulder.  "  Did  you  like 
it?"    she   asked,   her   voice   trembling. 
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The  immensity  of  his  liking  was  ap- 
parent in  the  eyes  he  raised  to  hers. 

"  Yes,  very  much,  thank  you,"  he  said 
simply. 

She  wiped  his  tears  away,  and  began 
to  talk  in  a  bright  engaging  fashion 
about  many  things,  and  was  presently 
rewarded  by  seeing  a  more  natural  and 
childlike  look  on  his  face.  Then  she 
said,  '*  Now  I'll  play  you  a  gavotte  that 
Gerry  loves  to  dance  to,"  and  she  rattled 
off  a  piquant  air,  and  glided  from  that 
to  some  lively  Scotch  reels  which  Horace 
knew  and  delighted  in.  When  her  hus- 
band came  to  tell  her  the  carriage  was 
waiting,  she  went  to  dress  with  a  light 
heart,  after  ordering  a  little  lunch  for 
the  two  boys. 

When  they  had  gone,  Gerry  stole  into 
the  breakfast  room,  eyeing  the  recumbent 
figure  on  the  couch  in  some  astonish- 
ment. 

Horace  noticed  his  air  of  defiance,  and 
that  he  frequently  shot  furtive  glances 
over  his  shoulder  at  the  door. 

"  I  hit  the  old  *ooman  wiv  the  dog 
whip,"  was  the  rather  startling  informa- 
tion he  volunteered  after  awhile. 

"  What  old  woman  ?  "  asked  Horace, 
mystified. 

"  Her  you  called  Hannah,"  replied  Gerry 
witheringly.  Horace  sat  up,  leaning  on 
his  elbow. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  hit  dear 
old  nursey  ?  "  he  asked  in  amazement. 

Gerry  nodded  cheerfully.  "  That's  her," 
he  assented  ;  "  she  said,  *  You  want  whip- 
ping for  telling  lies  of  poor  Master 
Horace,'  and  I'd  the  dog  whip  in  my 
hand,  so  I  gived  her  a  lash  before  I  ran 
away." 

"  Oh,  Gerry  !  "  said  Horace. 

He  gazed  sorrowfully  at  the  heedless 
Gerry,  who  was  already  in  search  for 
fresh  mischief.  The  latter  rose  to  leave 
the  room,  privately  thinking  his  new 
brother  very  poor  company.  "  Gerry  !  " 
called  Horace,  "  please  don't  go  yet. 
Come  here  ;  I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

The  little  figure  paused  ;  he  wanted 
very  much  to  climb  the  trees  facing  the 
window,  but  something  in  the  other's 
face  caused  him  to  hesitate,  and  finally 
go  and  sit  beside  him.  **  Gerry,  dear," 
said  Horace  gently,  "  it  is  very  wrong  to 


tell  untruths.  Doesn't  it  make  you  feel 
unhappy  after  ? " 

"  No,"  replied  Gerry,  defiantly,  "  I'll  hit 
her  again  if  she  says  fings." 

Horace  was  silent  from  sheer  inability 
to  grapple  with  this  lawless  little  spirit. 

"  Oh,  Gerry,"  he  said  at  last,  '*  won*t  you 
try  to  be  different." 

Gerry  looked  up  into  the  earnest  face, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  felt  con- 
trite, almost  ashamed. 

"  Can't !  "  he  ejaculated  suddenly,  but 
a  gentle  chord  in  his  wild  nature  had 
been  touched. 

A  soft  corner,  deep  down  in  his  little 
heart,  which  neither  mother  nor  father, 
nor  nurses,  nor  anyone  had  tried  to  reach 
before  had  been  found  by  this  little  pale- 
faced  boy. 

**  Gerry,"  repeated  Horace,  "  do  say 
you  will  try." 

Gerry  poked  the  toe  of  his  slipper 
into  the  skin  mat  at  his  feet,  and  said 
"  Yes." 

Horace  was  overjoyed  at  this  reply, 
and  proposed  that  they  should  play  at 
something — anything  that  Gerry  liked. 

In  a  vague  way  Horace  felt  that  to 
invite  Gerry  to  do  as  he  liked  would  be 
better  than  yielding  to  his  waywardness. 

The  boys  for  the  first  time  played  to- 
gether. Gerry  fetched  his  toys,  and 
romped  about  pretty  much  as  usual,  and 
Horace  romped  with  him.  Between  them 
there  came  to  exist  a  new  relationship, 
which  both  felt,  but  neither  clearly  under- 
stood. Horace  seemed  older ;  Gerry 
younger  and  tamer.  They  began  to  be 
"  brovers."  Gerry,  although  he  did  not 
know  it,  became  more  and  more  under 
the  influence  of  the  elder  boy. 

The  days  lengthened  to  weeks,  and  a 
slow  but  sure  change  for  the  better  was 
taking  place  in  Gerry.  His  mother,  with 
heartfelt  gratitude,  mingled  with  her  love 
for  Horace,  noticed  the  change  in  her 
own  child. 

Time  sped  on  until  three  years  had 
passed  away.  Mrs.  Kendal  stood  within 
the  drawing-room  window  at  Stagthorp, 
her  eyes  full  of  an  eager  expectancy.  She 
moved  about  restlessly,  as  though  unable 
to  settle  to  any  occupation ;  glancing 
alternately  at  the  clock  and  at  a  distant 
curve  in  the  avenue.     Horace  and  Gerry 
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were  expected  home  from  school.  It  was 
the  summer  holidays,  and  in  the  eighteen 
months  the  boys  had  been  away  they  had 
been  home  only  twice.  Mrs.  Kendal  had 
greatly  missed  the  sunshine  of  their 
presence.  Horace  especially  had  so  en- 
twined himself  about  her  heart  that  she 
felt  his  absence  as  keenly  as  that  of  her 
own  child.  So  that  the  holidays  were  not 
an  unmixed  joy,  owing  to  the  shadow  of 
the  impending  separation. 

The  sound  of  the  hall  door  opening 
caused  Mrs.  Kendal  to  dash  across  the 
room  with  flying  feet.  In  the  doorway 
two  tall  boys  sprang  forward  before  she 
had  time  to  distinguish  either,  but  even 
before  she  saw  which  was  which,  she 
knew,  by  the  unchanged  characteristics 
of  each.  It  was  Gerry  whose  affection 
and  delight  were  expressed  by  little 
breathless,  ecstatic  exclamations,  who 
pranced  round  her,  who  flung  his  arms  so 
tightly  round  her  neck  as  to  almost  choke 
her.  And  Horace  who  held  her  hand 
closely  in  both  of  his,  Horace  whose 
cheek  was  pressed  so  long  to  hers,  whose 
happiness  could  only  find  vent  in  one 
word,  "  Mother." 

With  them  both  still  clinging  to  her, 
she  led  them  into  the  room  and  examined 
each  with  loving  eyes.  Gerry  stood  with 
his  back  to  the  fire,  a  sturdy,  well-grown 
little  fellow,  and  his  open,  fearless,  merry 
face  rejoiced  his  mother's  heart,  for  in  it 
she  saw  the  reflex  of  the  noble  nature  of 
the  lad  at  her  side.  How  had  the  gentle 
boy  accomplished  that  which  she  had 
deemed  impossible? 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal  noticed  the 
adoration  almost  with  which  Gerry  re- 
garded Horace ;  the  harmony  and  un- 
selfishness which  characterised  their 
devotion  to  each  other  were  touching 
and  beautiful,  gaining  in  depth  and 
strength  as  they  grew  older. 

They  were  very  happy  days  which  fol- 
lowed, spent  almost  entirely  out  of  doors 
by  the  children.  Horace,  although  he 
liked  his  life  at  school,  always  felt  glad 
to  be  at  home  again.  Active,  restless 
Gerry  would  sometimes  leave  him  to 
dream  away  the  sweet  summer  after- 
noons ;  to  be  still  for  any  length  of  time 
was  irksome  to  him.  He  found  more 
pleasure  in  playing  cricket  or  ball  than  in 


fishing,  and  he  infinitely  preferred  chasing 
the  hens  to  watching  a  beautiful  sunset. 

At  the  close  of  one  particularly  hot 
day,  Gerry,  tired  after  an  energetic  day's 
chase  after  pleasure,  proposed  fishing. 
The  boys  had  been  sitting  for  half-an- 
hour  after  tea,  at  the  open  nursery  win- 
dow, the  elder  reading,  and  Gerry,  fidgetty 
little  soul  that  he  was,  could  stand  the 
quietness  no  longer.  "  Let's  go  and  fish 
in  the  *  Pool,* "  he  said,  raising  a  sweet 
freckled  face  to  his  brother's. 

"Very  well,"  assented  Horace,  though 
with  inward  reluctance. 

Gerry  bounded  away  to  get  the 
rods,  his  tiredness  forgotten.  After 
some  delay,  they  arrived  at  the  "  Pool." 
Gerry  had  insisted  on  going  a  round- 
about way  in  order  to  pass  through  a 
certain  field  with  a  ditch  beside  it,  where 
he  declared  worms  could  be  got  fatter  and 
larger  than  anywhere  else.  The  business 
of  finding  them  proved  an  exhaustive  one, 
it  being  one  after  Gerry's  own  heart. 
Dirty  but  triumphant,  he  was  satisfied  at 
last,  but  it  was  twilight  ere  they  reached 
the  *'  Pool."  The  place  looked  cool  and 
somewhat  gloomy,  being  shadowed  by 
overhanging  trees. 

Horace,  absorbed  in  fastening  the  bait 
on  his  line,  was  suddenly  startled  by  a  wild 
cry  of  "  Horace  !  "  and  turned  to  see  his 
brother  fall  headlong  into  the  "Pool." 
Without  an  instant's  hesitation  he 
plunged  in  after  him.  He  was  a  fair 
swimmer,  but  Gerry  could  not  swim  at 
all ;  he  had  come  to  the  surface  once,  but 
by  the  time  the  other  reached  him  he  was 
sinking.  "  Put  your  arms  round  my  neck, 
Gerry,"  gasped  Horace,  shivering  with 
the  shock  and  the  coldness  of  the  water. 

Gerry  clung  to  him  desj^erately,  and 
Horace  set  out  nobly  for  the  bank.  But 
before  he  reached  it,  his  strength,  never 
great,  began  to  fail,  the  clutch  of  the 
drowning  boy  seemed  to  drag  him  down. 
Struggling  bravely,  he  succeeded  in 
reaching  a  slender  branch  of  a  weeping 
willow  which  touched  the  surface  of  the 
water.  "  Catch  hold,"  he  murmured 
weakly. 

Gerry  did  so,  but  the  branch  quivered 
perilously. 

Horace  saw  it,  and  he  made  up  his 
mind. 
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"  One  shall  be  taken  and  the  other  left," 
he  murmuied. 

"Gerry,"  he  said  faintly,"  the  branch 

can't  bear  us  both.     I  must  leave  you." 

"No,  no,"  moaned  Gerry,  dazed  and 
terrified. 

Horace  closed  his  eyes,  a  strange  buzz- 
ing filled  his  ears,  the  water  crept  over 
his  chin.  Then  it  seemed  as  though  an 
icy  hand  pressed  down  hiseyelids.  and  he 
sank  down,  down,  till  he  reached  the 
pebbly  bottom  of  the  "  Pool." 

Cold-eyed  fishes  floated  past  him  and 
looked  wonderingly  into  his  face ;  he 
wondered  if  they  felt  sorry, and  stretched 
out  his  hand  to  secure  one,  but  it  darted 
away  and  he  felt  lonely  after  it  had 
gone. 

He  saw  the  moon  distinctly,  it  smiled 
down  to  him  as  he  lay.  Its  light  was 
penetrating — it  made  him  feel  hot.  He 
opened  his  eyes — why,  there  was  the  sun 
streaming  in  ;  he  looked  round — and, yes, 
he  was  lying  in  his  own  little  bed,  and 
his  father  was  bending  over  him.  Horace 


thought  he  looked  very  pale  and  sorry 
looking.  "I  am  not  dead  then,  father," 
he  said  in  a  small  far-away  voice. 

"No,  not  a  bit  of  it,"  exclaimed  the 
cheery  voice  of  the  doctor,  who  had 
mysteriously  appeared  on  the  scene. 
"You're  a  brave  little  hero,  that's  all," 
he  added  warmly. 

"  Am  I,  father  ?  "  asked  Horace,  looking 
to  Mr.  Kendal.  He  was  answered  by  the 
loving  kiss  bestowed  on  him.  A  great 
wave  of  happiness  swept  over  the  boy, 
and  hecould  only  smile  his  ihanks  to  his 
father. 

The  doctor  gave  him  something  to 
drink  in  a  wine-glass,  after  which  he  felt 
very  sleepy.  Suddenly  he  started  up. 
"Gerry!  "  he  exclaimed  anxiously.  "  1 
remember  now  !     Where  is  Gerry  ? " 

Mrs.  Kendal  answered  him.  "  Gerty  is 
fast  asleep,"  she  said  softly,  "and  quite 
well.  You,  my  dear  noble  Horace,  saved 
his  life."  Then  she  stooped  and  gently 
kissed  him,  and  Horace  dozed  off  into 
dreamland. 
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THE   ART   OF   SOLOMON   J. 
SOLOMON. 


A  GREAT  critic,  wh( 
us,  once  declared 
country- bred 
man  never  appre- 
ciates the  beauties 
of  Nature  with  the 
zest  of  the  man 
who  happens  to  be 
born,  for  instance, 
in  Southwark.  It 
requires  contrast 
to  show  up  the 
beauty  of  any- 
thing, and  a  man 
who  has  never  I 
lived  tar  from 
Niagara  will  think 
no  more  of  those 
■wonderful  falls  | 
than  the  man 
brought  up  in  Cat- 
ford  will  think  of 
the  Ravensbourne. 
Only  those  who 
have  spent  the 
early  years  of  their 
lives  in  the  heart 
of  a  pleasant 
andpicturesque 
country,  and  who 
afterwards  found 
themselves  perma- 
No.  H.    Januftf}',  tgo6. 


has  not  long  left  nelilly  fixed  amongst  the  bricks  and 
that  the  really  mortar  of  the  cities,  can  fully  realise 
the  truth  of  this. 
It  is  only  after  the 
first  return  to  the 
natal  homestead 
that  one  begins  to 
see  the  many  good 
things  he  had  neg- 
lected to  notice  in 
boyhood.  On  this 
point  there  is  a 
strange  contrast, 
which  1  do  not  re- 
member to  have 
seen  noticed  be- 
fore, between  the 
effect  of  absence  on 
the  real  countrj-- 
man,  the  man 
brought  up  on  the 
land,  and  on  him 
whose  early  years 
were  spent  in,  say, 
some  more  or  less 
prosperous  market 
town.  The  one 
leaves  his  native 
place  with  the 
conviction  that 
SOLOMON  J.  SOLOMON,  ESQ.,  A.R.*.  there  is  nothing  in 

From  the  paintiog  by  himself,  tgoo.  it   that   any  sane 
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person  would  go  a  mile  to  see,  and  comes 
back  to  find  beauty  in  every  blade  of 
grass,  music  in  every  ripple  of  the  stream, 
and  majesty  in  the  line  of  distant  hills 
that  in  his  childhood  had  only  served  to 
shut  out  the  sun.  The  townsman,  on 
the  contrary,  has  a  very  exalted  idea  of 
the  local  store,  and  considers  the  main 
street  of  his  town  magnificent.  He  passes 
a  few  years  in  one  of  our  large  cities, 
and  returns  to  see  everything,  even  the 


friend,  Mr.  Zangwill,  in  his  fine  story  of 
"  The  Master,"  when  depicting  the  de- 
velopment of  the  artistic  quality  in  his 
hero,  places  Jiim,  in  the  first  instance, 
amidst  the  wild  scenery  of  North  America, 
and  brings  him  by  degrees  to  inhabit  a 
London  garret.  Though,  fortunately  for 
himself,  Mr.  Solomon  at  no  period  in  his 
career  was  under  the  necessity  of  taking 
anything  more  than  a  curious  interest  in 
the  inside  of  a  garret,  there  were  garrets 
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distance  from  one  place  to  another, 
melted  down  as  it  were  to  one  quarter 
of  its  proportions. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with 
Solomon  J.  Solomon  ?  Merely  this  :  that 
the  artist  who  is  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
and  who  very  gracefully  submitted  to  be 
interviewed  at  his  charming  residence  in 
St.  John's  Wood,  was  born  in  Southwark, 
far  away,  it  would  be  generally  supposed, 
from  most  of  those  influences  which  are 
said  to  inspire,  if  not  to  create,  the  artistic 
fei^liug  in  a  young  man.     Mr.  Solomon's 


and  squalor,  architectural  and  human 
all  around  him.  Nor  can  we  find  any- 
thing in  the  business  of  his  father,  that 
of  a  respectable  leather  manufacturer, 
that  would  account  for  our  artist's 
triumphs  in  the  domain  of  art.  But 
{and  this  should  be  printed  in  capital 
letters)  Mr,  Solomon  s  mother  was  a 
native  of  Prague,  in  Bohemia,  the  home 
of  many  artists,  musical  and  pictorial, 
and  the  inspiration  of  many  others. 
Though  of  pure  Jewish  race,  as  became 
the    mother    of    the    President    of     the 


Froni  the  painting  by  SolomoD  J.  Solomon,  A.R.A. 
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Maccabean  Society,  Mrs.  Solomon  no 
doubt  brought  with  her  to  this  country 
some  of  that  genius  which  turns  the 
marble,  or  shall  I  say  boiled  oil  and 
yellow  ochre,  into  life,  and  gave  it  to 
her  son  lo  fructify  a  hundred-fold. 
Mr.  Solomon's  purely  secular  education 


of  the  Royal  Academy,  where  he  had 
for  fellow  students,  amongst  others,  his 
friend  Mr.  Hacker,  Mr.  Stanhope  Forbes, 
and  Mr.  La  Thangue, 

In  1879,  through  the  kindness  of  Prince 
Lucien  Bonaparte,  who  took  a  great 
interest    in    the     young    artist,    he    was 


was  acquired  in  the  academy  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Whilford,  M.A,,  supplemented 
by  private  studies  under  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Singer.  His  artistic  education  began  in 
1876,  when  he  was  little  more  than 
fifteen  years  of  age,  at  Heatherley's 
School  of  Art,  in  Newman  Street  ;  to 
be  continued  the  year  after  in  the  schools 


admitted  into  the  very  exclusive  academy 
of  M.  Cabanel,  in  the  Beaux  .Arts,  in 
Paris.  He  made  such  progress  here,  and 
was  so  satisfied  with  the  methods  of  his 
famous  uiaster,  that  he  returned  a  second 
time,  after  giving  himself  an  opportunity 
of  being  dissatisfied  with  German  methods 
in  Munich.    But  in  the  interval  he  had 
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made  a  tour  through  Italy  and  Holland, 
making  himself,  as  may  be  well  sup- 
posed, thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
separate  and  very  distinct  schools  of  the 
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placid  figure  of  the  armoured  knight 
depicted  in  "  Equipped,"  On  his  return 
to  England,  he  exhibited  his  lirst  picture 
—  the  portrait  of  a  gentleman— in  the 
Royal  Academy. 
After  that,  in 
company  with 
Mr.  Hadcer,  he 
made  a  pilgri- 
mage to  the 
shrines  of  Velas- 
quez and  Murillo, 
revelling,  as  every 
artist  must,  in  the 
many  magnificent 
specimens  of  the 
work  of  these 
great  masters  to 
be  found  in 
Madrid.  But, 
strangely  enough 
— and  this^is  in- 
deed strange — Mr. 
Solomon  does  not 
seem  to  have  been 
tempted  by  any- 
thing he  saw  to 
encroach  on  the 
domain  of  the 
landscape  painter. 
Not  even  for  a 
background  has 
he  utilised  any 
of  those  magni- 
ficent old  Moorish 
palaces  of  Central 
and  Southern 
Spain,  with  their 
shady  patios, 
traceried  bal- 
conies, and  ro- 
mantic azoteas. 
Not  even  the 
old  palace  of 
Granada — 
Que  arrulan  mansa- 
mente  el 


From  the  painiinx  by  Solun 


el  Genii— 
had  been  able  lo 


two  countries.  That  the  Latin  influence 
predominated,  a  glance  even  at  the 
pictures  which  we  reproduce  will  show, 
though  there  may  l>e  a  touch  of  the 
J>ut<^iiian's  fondness  for  still  life  in  the 


Solomon,  A.R.  A. 

divert   him   from 

the  path  which  he  had  marked  out  for  him- 

porlrait  and  figure  painter. 

companions  passed 


self— that  of  a 

From  Spain 

on  to  Morocco,  where  Mr.  Solomon  had 

great  difficulty  in  inducing  any  of  the 
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Moors  to  perform  the  rfile  of  model.  But 
in'  the  end  he  succeeded  in  overcoming 
these  Saracenic  scruples,  as  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  everything  else  he  has  under- 
taken, and  the  result  has  been  the  series 
of  gracefully  draperied  figures  which  have 
year  after  year  added  a  brightness  and 
character  of  their  own  to  the  Royal 
Academy  exhibitions.  On  his  return 
home  he  exhibited  a  portrait  of  Dr. 
Stevens  in  the  Salon,  and  in  the  Royal 
Academy  a  work  called  "  Waiting," 
which,  though  it  did  not  bring  him 
fame,  was  highly  praised  at  the  time, 
and  is  still  more  appreciated  now.  It 
was  his  second  picture  at  the  Academy, 
and  was  hung  on  the  line. 

Desiring  to  make  further  studies 
amongst  the  Moors,  and,  let  us  hope, 
admiring  the  languid  looks  and  dark 
eyes  of  the  Sullanas,  Mr.  Solomon  went 
to  Algiers,  and  here  in  his  garden  beyond 
the  Kashla,  and  overlooking  the  Bay  of 
Trafalgar,  he  painted  on  a  canvas  six  feet 
high  his  well-known  picture  "  Ruth  and 
Naomi."  The  picture,  however,  which 
first  brought  him  fame,  or,  as  he  himself 


modestly  puts  it,  "  made  a  little  stir," 
was  "Cassandra,"  a  painting  in  which 
the  figures  stand  out  with  the  distinction 
of  statuary,  and  which  demonstrated  to 
the  world  at  large  that  in  Mr.  Solomon 
England  had  found  a  painter  who  was 
destined  to  play  an  important  part  in 
the  artistic  life  of  the  present  generation. 
Indeed,  as  Mr.  Solomon  is  still  a  young 
man — just  forty-five,  in  fact — 1  might 
have  added  "  and  the  next  generation." 
After  this  came  "  Samson,"  a  painting  of 
almostappalling  energy,  which  convinced 
the  critics,  if  they  ever  had  any  doubt  on 
the  subject,  that  the  new  artist  was  not 
the  mere  comet  of  a  season,  but,  in  every- 
day language,  had  come  to  stay.  To  go 
through  a  full  catalogue  of  Mr.  Solomon's 
more  recent  works  would  be  entirely 
gratuitous — they  are  known  to  everyone 
who  takes  an  interest  in  art.  His  portrait 
of  Zangwill  is  considered  by  all  com- 
petent judges  to  be  amongst  the  very 
finest  works  of  the  kind  produced — at 
any  time.  For  ZangwiU's  face  is  not 
easy  to  paint.  It  is  not  only  that  there 
is  a  dreaminess,  a  far-off-ness  in  the  eyes, 
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which  it  is  very  difficult  to  catch,  but 
there  is  indicated,  rather  than  marked, 
on  the  face  a  countless  number  of  lines, 
which  one  would  think  impossible  to 
paint,  and  ye^  without  which  the  picture 
would  fail  as  a  portrait. 

But  here  we  have  Zangwill  himself  a 
real  child  of  the  Ghetto,  and  a  genius 
to  boot. 

The  pressure  of  an  inconveniently  large 


nber 


of 


two  centuries  and  a  half  later,  that  of  all 
the  foolish  acts  of  which  Charles  was 
guilty,  the  silliest  of  all  was  the  turning 
himself  into  a  kind  of  alguazil  for  the 
arrest  of  the  very  men  most  trusted  by 
his  subjects.  But  between  recognising 
such  a  truth  and  placing  the  whole  of 
its  import  on  canvas  there  is  a  vast 
difference.  The  scene  is  bright  enough 
as  far  as  colouring  is  concerned — though 
there  is  a  kind 


commissions 
for  portraits 
has,  during  the 
last  few  years, 
interfered  with 
Mr.  Solomon's 
predilection 
for  the  biblical 
and  historical, 
or  at  least  pre- 
vented  him 
from  fully 
carrying  out 
his  ambition 
in  this  respect, 
but  he  has 
found  time  to 
paint  a  magni- 
ficent panel  at 
the  Royal  Ex- 
change depict- 
ing Charles  I. 
as  he  appeared 
at  Westminster 
Hall,  on  what 
was  destined 
to  be  the  turn- 
ing point  in 
his  career,  the 
occasion  of  his 
demanding  the 
five     members 

of  the  Commons  whose  impeachment  he 
had  already  ordered.  In  this  picture, 
which  cannot  fail  lo  arrest  attention 
even  amongst  the  large  number  of  similar 
works  by  celebrated  artists  now  decora- 
ting the  walls  of  the  Royal  Exchange, 
Mr.  Solomon  has  shown  not  only  the 
instinct  of  the  artist  in  seizing  on  his 
subject  and  arranging  his  characters,  but 
a  good  deal  of  the  insight,  the  outlook, 
of  the  historian.  It  is,  of  course,  easy 
to  be  wise  after  the  event  and  to  say, 


palace      at 
Whitehall. 

1  called  upon 

MR.    ISRAEL   ZANCWll.!..  ^,^        Solomon 

by   appoint- 
ment   at     his 
house    in    the 
Finchley  Road.     He    received   me  very 

courteously,  and,  the  evening  being  more 
than  sultry,  he  invited  me  into  a  pretty 
lawn  at  the  back  of  the  house,  shut  off 
by  trees  from  the  world,  the  devil,  and 
all  his  works  and  pomps.  Then  Mr. 
Solomon  came  to  the  wise  conclusion 
that,  being  a  journalist,  I  would  not 
object  to  a  whisky  and  soda.     1  didn't. 

"Now,  what  do  you  wish  me  to  tell 
you?"  he  asked.  "Am  I  to  begin  by- 
saying  that  I  am  a  genius,  and  that  I 
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hope  one   day   to   be   President  of  the  many  years  President  of  the  Maccabean 

Royal  Academy  ? "                               _  Society ! " 

"  One  point  has  been  settled  already,"  "  The  object  of  which  is  ? " 

I  answered,   "  and  the  other  thing  might  "  Well,  for  one  thing,  to  help  to  pre- 

easily  come  to  pass.     But,  tell  me,  have  serve  the  purity  of  the  Jewish  race,  and 

you    always    intended   to    be    an    artist,  in  a  general  way  to  look  after  the  moral 

interests  of  our 


and  did  you 
draw  carica- 
tures of  your 
teachers  ? " 

'- 1  believe  1 
have  always 
wished  to  be 
an  artist.  At 
any  rate, 
though  I  am 
very  fond  of 
horses,  1  have 
no  recollection 
of  wishing  to 
bea  'busdriver 
or  a  circus 
rider,  and—  1 
did  once  draw 
a  caricature 


Solomon  gave 
me    a    colour- 


less catalogue 
of  his  works, 
and  the  par- 
ticulars of  his 
voyagesjwhich 
1  have  enume- 
rated above. 

"You  are  a 
Jew,  sir,  I 
presume  ? "  I 
asked,  need- 
lessly enough, 
though  the 
artist  looks  as 
much  like  a 
Gentile  as 
any  man  in 
London. 

"  Do  you  remember  the  politician  who 
accused  his  opponent,  ^hose  name  was 
something  like  Smith  Jones,  of  having 
two  surnames  and  no  Christian  name? 
Well,  1  have  three  Jewish  names  and  no 
Christian  name,  and  what  I  am  prouder 
of  than  of  anything  else,  I  have  been  for 


EQUIPPED. 
From  the  painting  by  Solomon 


people." 

"Are  you 
an  influential 
body  ?  ■• 

"Many  of 
the  best  men 
of  our  religion 
in  London  are 
members  of  (he 
Society !  " 

"By  the 
way,  I  have 
heard  that  Mr. 
Zangwill  is  a 
friend  of  yours. 
What  do  you 
think  of  the 
artistic  theo- 
ries enunciated 
in  his  book. 
'The  Master'?" 

"My  best 
answer  to  that 
question  is 
that  Mr.  Zang- 
wiU,    whilst 


itu 


the 


book,  often 
came  to  con- 
sult me  on 
some  points 
on  which  he 
might      doubt 


his  c 


I  ju. 


ment. ' 

"  I  have  been 
looking  at  your 
picture  of  Mrs. 
Patrick  Camp- 
.  Solomon.  A.R.A,  bell     as     The 

Second  Mrs, 
Tanqueray,  and  1  notice  that  the  face 
seems  illumined  by  the  upward  glow 
from  the  footlights,  as  if  it  were  painted 
in  the  theatre." 

"  Yes,  that  is  so ;  for  I  had  a  stage 
erected  in  my  studio,  lit  in  the  same  way 
as  that  of  the  St.  James's  stage." 
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URS.    JULES    DK   MERtY. 
x\  an  Oil  Painiing  by  Solomon  J.  Solomon,  A.R.A 


This  picture,  which  we  reproduce,  is  one 
of  the  finest — if  not  the  finest — of  the  por- 
traits of  an  actress  painted  during  the  past 
decade,  and  it  represents  Paula  Tanqueray 
as  she  appeared  before  us  in  the  third  act. 

I  ventured  to  ask  if  he  had  ever  done 
any  black  and  white  work. 

"  Not  much.  I  have  done  a  couple  of 
illustrations  to  Zangwill's  '  Joseph  the 
Dreamer '  tor  '  The  Graphic,'  as  well  as 
'  The  Turkish  Messiah '  for  the  same 
paper." 


"  Never  tried  your  hand  at  caricature  ?  " 

"  Never ! " 

And  1  thought,  as  1  saw  the  keen  sense 
of  humour  in  the  eyes,  the  rippling  lines 
of  the  mouth,  with  a  momentary  droop 
of  the  firm  under-lip,  that  the  artist  was 
thinking  he  could  make  a  caricature  of 
myself  if  he  wished,  but  that  through 
sheer  good  nature  he  refrained.  At  any 
rate,  he  gave  me  the  impression  that  he 
could  have  succeeded  in  any  branch  of 
art  he  chose  to  adopt. 


AN   ACCIDENTAL 
DEITY. 


By  W.  B.  NORTHROP. 


IN  Montana,  at  the  very  gateway  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  almost  within 
sight  of  the  city  of  Butte,  a  mining 
town  of  some  25,000  inhabitants,  is  the 
"Anaconda"  Mine,  one  of  the  largest 
silver  and  copper  mines  in  the  world. 
There  is  a  curious  and  well-nigh  incredible 
story  connected  with  the  christening  of 
this  mine  (after  the  great  snake  known  as 
the  "  Anaconda  "),  and  had  the  story  not 
been  told  me  by  one  of  the  actors  in  the 
terrible  tragedy,  I  should  have  been  in- 
clined to  discard  it  as  the  wild  imaginings 
of  some  morbid  and  unbalanced  mind. 
You  shall  have  it,  however,  as  'twas  told 
to  me,  and  may  judge  for  yourself  whether 
it  be  true  or  false. 

In  the  winter  of  18 —  I  was  travelling 
in  Montana,  being  attached  to  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  Corps,  when  1 
found  myself  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
place  called  Drum  l.ummond,  about  sixty 
miles  north  of  Butte.  This  place  boasted 
a  public-house,  two  log-cabins,  a  broken- 
down  saw-mill,  and  a  ramshackle  black- 
smith's shop,  as  the  extent  of  its  municipal 
buildings.  It  had  also  a  town  charter, 
an  "oldest  inhabitant,"  and  a  graveyard 
with  one  man  buried  in  it. 

It  is  with  the  sole  occupant  of  this 
lonely  burial  place  that  my  narrative 
has  to  deal.  I  have  the  story  from  Drum 
Lummond's  blacksmith,  a  former  com- 
panion of  the  dead  man. 

"  Yes,  he  was  a  good  man,  and  a  brave, 
and  no  mistake,"  replied  the  blacksmith, 
an  old  man  of  nearly  seventy,  with  grey 
hair,  and  a  shrunken  arm,  no  longer  ht  to 


wield  the  sledge,  or  make  the  anvil  ring. 
I  had  asked  him  a  question  concerning 
the  lonely  grave  in  the  lonely  cemetery, 
"  A  good  man,  and  brave,  was  Uriah 
Banks.  And  he  went  through  a  deal  of 
trouble  in  this  world,  and  came  to  a  most 
ontimeful  end. 

"I  met  Uriah  at  the  falls  of  the 
Missouri,  where  the  big  smelter  stands 
to-day,  over  t'other  side  Helena.  But,  in 
those  days,  there  was  nothin'  but  the 
Falls, and  the  Giant  Spring— What!  you 
never  saw  the  Giant  Spring  ? "  exclaimed 
the  old  man,  in  surprise. 

"  It  is,  sure,  one  o'  the  sights— the 
eighth  wonder  as  I  believe,  for  whoever 
saw  a  river  come  right  up  from  the' 
ground,  such  as  you  see  at  the  Giant 
Spring?  Stranger,  you  must  go  there 
before  you  turn  your  back  on  this  great 
Stale,  which,  in  itself,  is  bigger'n  the 
whole  of  your  British  Islands  put  to- 
gether twice,  and  then  over  again. 

"Yes,  Banks  and  I,  and  the  tumbling 
falls,  and  the  tonely  plains,  and  the 
Giant  Spring,  were  the  only  things  that 
belonged  to  Montana  in  those  days,  and 
poor  Banks,  he  came  to  a  most  ontimeful 
end,  he  did." 

The  old  man  looked  about  in  a  sorrow- 
ful way,  and  sighed  and  said  something 
about  being  the  next  one  to  occupy  a 
place  in  the  lonely  graveyard,  and  seemed 
about  to  wander  from  his  story  and 
forget  all  about  it,  when  I  put  another 
question. 

"  How  did  Banks  happen  to  die  so 
suddenly  ? "  I  asked. 
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"  He  didn't  die  suddenly,  stranger.  He 
died  an  awful  death,  though.  He  was 
killed  by  an  anaconda,  which  showed  up 
in  these  parts,  and  then  disappeared,  and 
has  never  been  heard  on,  or  seen,  sence. 
I  saw  it,  and  Uriah  lianks  got  crushed  by 
it,  and  that's  all  I  knows,  and  the  people 
named  the  mine  after  it. 

**  We  knocked  about  Helena,  lookin* 
fer  gold,  but  didn't  have  the  luck  of  the 
folks  as  came  after  us,  and  so  we  came 
uj)  this  way,  and  began  prospectin' 
around.  The  Blackfoot  Indians  and  the 
liulTatoes  were  plentiful  about  here  then, 
but  lianks  and  I  got  friendly  with  the 
Indians,  and  got  our  provisions  oll'n  the 
Buffaloes,  so  we  had  nothing  to  complain 
on,  until  the  Blackfoot  tribe  and  the 
Chinook  tribe  began  cutting  each  other's 
throats,  over  which  tribe  had  a  right  to 
wear  moccasins  split  all  the  way  down 
to  the  toe.  The  Chinooks  had  worn  their 
moccasins,  which  were  made  out  of 
antelope  hide,  split  half-way  down,  but 
*  Scudding  Cloud,'  the  Blackfoot,  started 
the  fashion  of  wearing  his  split  all  the 
way,  and  then  stitched  with  three  laces 
over  the  toe.  The  Chinooks  took  up  the 
new  method,  and  the  Blackfoot  tribe 
resented  the  compliment,  the  Black- 
foot chief  killing  'White  Moon,'  the 
Chinook. 

**Well,  the  knife  was  out,  and  the 
tomahawk  flew  about,  reckless-like  for 
some  time.  The  Blackfoot  tribe  were 
friendly  towards  Banks  and  me  though, 
and  we  thought  we  had  nothin'  to  fear, 
for  the  Chinooks  were  a  long  way  off — 
t'other  side  the  Milk  River — and  our 
tribe  seerned  to  be  pretty  well  able  to 
keej)  them  at  a  distance. 

'*  Of  course,  *  Scudding  Cloud*  insisted 
upon  Uriah  Banks  and  me  wearin' 
moccasins  instead  of  boots,  and  we  wore 
them  after  the  Blackfoot  fashion,  split 
all  the  way  down  ;  though,  to  tell  the 
truth,  we  didn't  care  personally  about 
either  tribe  ;  leastways,  not  enough  to 
make  us  tight  for  either  of  them. 

**  We  found  good  *  croppings '  at  the 
place  where  the  big  Anaconda  Mine  now 
is.  and  one  day  we  started  a  tunnel  right 
into  the  side  of  the  mountain.  The  drift 
work  was  easv,  the  dirt  bein*  soft,  and 

m 

we  made  fair  progress,  getting  well  into 


the  side  of  the  hill  before  the  season 
closed  down  on  us,  and  stopped  work, 
the  ground  getting  too  hard  to  manage. 
We  then  boarded  up  the  drift,  and  went 
into  winter  quarters. 

"  One  morning,  about  four  o'clock,  we 
heard  a  deal  of  walkin'  and  talkin'  out- 
side our  shanty,  so  we  steps  out — and 
what  do  you  think  ? 

"  There  was  a  tribe  o'  Chinook  Indians 
camped  about  us,  and  they  had  a  lot  o' 
Blackfoot  prisoners  tied  to  trees  down  the 
mountain-side.  Some  o*  them  were  dead, 
with  arrows  stickin*  in  them  in  various 
places ;  others  were  being  hacked  and 
tortured  one  way  and  another. 

**  Uriah  and  myself  fell  right  into  the 
hands  of  the  Indians,  and  in  a  minute 
they  saw  that  we  had  on  Blackfoot 
moccasins.  In  less  time  than  you  can 
say  *  Jack  Robinson,'  Uriah  and  I  was 
standin'  with  our  backs  agin  trees,  and 
waitin'  for  our  turn  to  be  butchered. 

"  Right  under  the  tree  to  which  I  was 
bound,  I  noticed  a  great  hole  of  some 
kind — like  a  mountain-lion  makes,  or  a 
small  bear — and  the  roots  of  the  tree 
stuck  out  on  each  side  of  the  hole.  I 
had  to  put  my  feet  on  these  roots  to  keep 
from  gettin'  *em  in  the  hole,  and  I  felt 
pretty  ticklish  about  this  hole  anyway, 
for  'rattlers'  was  plentiful  in  ,that 
section,  and  as  the  *  rattlers,*  and  the 
owls,  and  the  mountain- lions  live  as  a 
sort  of  '  happy  family '  together,  I  thought 
I  might  be  sticking  my  foot  into  a  family 
party,  and  I  knows  that  one  always  loses 
by  interferin'  with  household  arrange- 
ments. If  the  mountain-lion,  or  the  owl, 
or  the  *  rattler '  wanted  to  come  out  or 
go  in,  I  was  particular  to  see  that  their 
desires  were  not  tampered  with. 

"  All  day  I  was  kept  tied  up,  and 
Uriah,  too,  about  fifteen  feet  away.  W^e 
dared  not  speak  a  word  to  each  other,  for 
we  spoke  Blackfoot  dialect,  and  we  were 
afraid  of  angering  the  Chinooks.  Every 
now  and  then  an  Indian  would  come  up, 
look  at  our  moccasins,  make  an  angr\' 
face,  and  walk  away.  Somehow,  they 
didn't  seem  inclined  to  kill  us,  how- 
ever. Perhaps  we  were  the  only  white 
men  they  had  ever  seen.  Perhaps  they 
thought  we  didn't  know  any  better  than 
to  wear  Blackfoot  moccasins. 
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'*  Anyway,  they  kept  us  tied  all  that 
day  and  all  the  next  night.  I  went  to 
sleep  about  four  in  the  morning  of  the 
next  day,  but  suddenly  I  was  aroused  by 
a  sort  of  suffocated  cry  com  in'  from  the 
tree  to  which  Uriah  had  been  tied.  The 
dawn  was  misty,  and  I  could  not  make 
out  very  well ;  but  I  saw  a  long,  dark, 
shadowy  thing  wrappin*  itself  around 
Uriah's  body.  At  first  I  thought  an 
Indian  was  stickin'  a  knife  in  poor  Banks, 
and  I  knew  that  my  turn  would  come 
next.  There  were  two  or  three  Indians 
walking  about  behind  me,  and  there  was  a 
tentwithasleepin*  Indian  just  to  my  right. 
They  are  a  restless  lot,  those  Red  dogs, 
and  no  hour  of  the  day  or  night  makes 
any  difference  to  them.  Some  sleeps,  while 
others  prowls  about,  up  to  all  sorts  of 
devilment. 

"  *  O  Lord,  have  mercy  on  my  soul,'  I 
said,  easy  sort,  to  myself,  expecting  at 
any  moment  an  Indian  to  come  up  and 
knife  me,  and  keepin*  my  eye  sort  o' 
fascinated  on  the  tree  where  Uriah  was. 
Presently,  I  saw  the  dark  form  stretch  out 
very  far,  and  just  then  day  began  to 
break  clearer,  and  I  seen  the  worst  sight 
I  ever  saw  in  my  born  days,  or  ever 
expect  to  see. 

"There  was  Uriah  Banks,  his  head 
leanin'  far  over  on  one  side,  and  around 
his  neck  two  coils  of  an  enormous  snake. 
Poor  Banks'  eyes  were  bulged  out  of  their 
sockets,  and  his  tongue  was  sticking  way 
out.  His  face  was  as  black  as  the  sod 
under  his  feet.  The  other  coils  of  the 
snake  was  about  the  tree,  and,  judging 
from  the  way  Uriah's  limbs  was  being 
twisted  and  drawn  sideways,  I  should  say 
that  sftake  was  crushing  him  to  a  pulp. 
I  could  see  the  red  bark — the  tree  was  a 
fir^slipping  away  beneath  the  snake's 
skin,  and  the  pieces  falling  on  the  ground. 
As  I  looked,  the  snake  unwound  itself,  and 
Uriah's  head  drops  down,  sudden-like. 
He  was  dead.  The  snake  felt  all  over 
his  face  with  its  lightnin'-like  tongue, 
and  then,  fastenin'  its  mouth  on  the  side 
of  his  neck, hung  there  still  for  about  ten 
minutes.  The  sun  was  comin'  up  dis- 
sipatin'  the  mist,  and,  just  as  the  first  ray 
of  light  fell  across  the  mountain  top,  the 
snake  dropped  down  on  the  ground,  and 
I  could  see  a  great  white  patch  at  the 


side  of  Uriah's  neck,  where  the  blood  had 
all  been  sucked  away. 

**  I  couldn't  take  my  eyes  off'n  the 
reptile.  It  disappeared  under  some  leaves 
and  mountain-sage  bushes,  and  I  drew  a 
breath  of  relief  to  think  I  had  been 
spared. 

"The  ropes  about  my  arms  and  legs 
had  deadened  my  limbs,  and  I  tried  to 
move  a  little  to  crook  my  head,  and  see 
what  the  Indians  were  up  to  behind  me, 
for  I  heard  some  of  them  creepin'  up.  As 
I  looked  back,  I  heard  a  few  leaves  rustle 
in  front  of  me  to  the  left,  and  I  looked 
down,  sorter  mechanical-like. 

"  Lookin'out  from  some  bushes  just  at 
my  feet  were  the  beady,  glazed,  starin' 
and  fixed  eyes  of  that  snake.  He  was 
moving  almost  imperceptibly  toward  me, 
the  great  coils  of  his  body  passin'  over  one 
another,  in  a  noiseless,  creepy,  but  not 
ungraceful  way. 

"Our  eyes  met,  and  I  could  feel  the 
hair  on  the  back  of  my  neck  rising,  and 
the  skin  all  over  my  head  growin*  tight, 
as  iPsomeone  had  fitted  a  cap  down  over 
my  skull.  My  jaw  fell  down,  and  began 
to  tremble,  and  presently,  without  any 
control,  my  teeth  began  to  chatter  away  ; 
at  the  same  time  my  throat  contracted, 
and,  without  any  exercise  of  will  on  my 
part,  my  voice  broke  loose  into  a  sort  of 
cooing,  humming  sound.  I  suppose  there 
was  a  vague  attempt  to  articulate  a  cry 
for  help,  but  it  ended  in  a  long,  humming 
*  coo,'  interrupted  by  the  chattering  of  my 
teeth.  At  the  same  time  my  foot — the 
foot  nearest  the  snake — began  to  beat  a 
tattoo  on  the  ground. 

"No  sooner  did  the  snake  hear  this 
noise  than  he  came  out  from  the  bushes, 
and  seemed  to  be  listening,  his  forked 
tongue  sticking  in  and  out  with  great 
rapidity.  As  I  kept  up  the  noise  he 
seemed  to  be  attracted  by  it,  and  rose 
half-way  up. 

"  Now  I  had  seen,  when  in  India,  the 
Samp  Wallah  men — the  snake-charmer 
folk — keep  the  cobras  spell-bound  for 
hours  by  beating  on  gourds  and  tum- 
tumming,  and  I  had  heard  that  snakes 
were  affected  not  so  much  by  the  music — 
for  they  are  very  dull  of  hearing — as  by 
the  vibration  set  up  by  the  tum-tumming. 
It  was  instinct  or  uncontrollable  fright 
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that  had  started  my  foot  going,  but 
presently  I  got  a  little  presence  of  mind. 
I  noticed  that  the  snake's  tongue  grew 
less  rapid  in  its  movement^ when  they 
are  excited  their  tongue  goes  very  fast — 
the  longer  I  kept  up  the  noise  ;  when  1 
stopped  for  a  moment  he  seemed  more 
threatening. 

"  Sticking  out  his  tongue,  and  getting 
nearer  and  nearer  to  me,  he  finally  raised 
half  up  on  his  body,  and  leanin'  far  out, 
licked  his  tongue  over  my  face.  It  felt 
like  a  piece  of  thread  being  flicked  at  me, 
and  it  made  a  cold  sweat  break  out  all 
over  me.  The  snake's  eyes  were  fixed  on 
mine,  and  I  shall  see  to  my  dyin'  day 
that  glassy,  cold  stare.  He  sidled  up  to 
me,  and  wrapped  himself  about  my  leg, 
and  then  coiled  himself  about  my  arm 
and  neck.  His  folds,  however,  did  not 
increase  in  pressure,  and  now  that  I  had 
succeeded  in  my  charming  efforts  so  far, 
I  kept  them  up.  My  soul  was  absorbed 
in  the  effort  to  divert  his  attention  from 
crushing  out  my  life,  as  he  had  done  that 
of  poor  Banks.  I  felt  that  one  steady 
tightening  of  those  powerful  coils,  and 
my  life  would  go  out  like  the  Wowing 
out  of  a  candle. 

"  I  don't  know  how  many  hours  I  kept 
up  that  snake-charming  business;  but, 
finally,  1  felt  the  weight  diminishing  from 
my  body,  something  oozy  slipped  away 
from  me,  and  I  felt  one  of  my  moccasins 
bein'  taken  off.    That  was  all  1  knew. 

"  When  I  came  to  myself  I  was  on  a 
sort  of  a  pile,  raised  up  like  a  throne.    It 


was  covered  all  over  with  buffalo-hides, 
and  offerings  of  some  sort.  Below  me  on 
the  ground  were  the  prostrate  bodies  of  a 
lot  of  Indians  paying  me  adoration,  as  a 
Deity.  The  Indians  had  seen  the  anaconda 
twined  about  me,  and  when  the  snake 
went  off  and  left  me,  they  took  me  to  be 
a  god.  The  Great  Spirit  was  surely 
in  me. 

"  I  had  everything  my  own  way.  They 
buried  poor  Banks  where  you  see  his 
grave  yonder,  made  peace  with  the  Black- 
toot  tribe,  liberating  all  their  prisoners. 
and  adopted  the  style  of  moccasin-wearin' 
which  '  Scudding  Cloud '  dictated. 

"  I  was  only  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
six  before  I  had  that  experience  with  the 
anaconda.  After  that,  I  felt  sixty-two, 
or  as  if  the  figures  had  been  transposed. 

"  My  hair  turned  like  you  see  it  now — 
from  black  to  snow-white. 

"  No,  the  anaconda  was  never  seen 
again.  Uriah's  mining  claim — or  rather, 
Uriah's  and  mine — turned  out  to  be  the 
great  silver  mine.  I  sold  out  to  a  "Silver 
King"  of  St.  Louis.  He  named  the 
mine  after  us. 

"The  thing  which  impressed  the 
Indians  most  of  all,  was  the  fact  that 
the  snake  had  pulled  off  one  of  my 
moccasins  and  made  off  with  it.  I 
suppose,  in  going,  he  had  squeezed  the 
moccasin  off  my  foot,  and  it  had  dropped 
in  the  hole  under  the  tree.  The  Indians 
took  this  to  be  an  expression  of  the  will 
of  the  Deity,  and  they  concluded  peace,  as 
the  Deity  had  removed  the  cause  of  war." 
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THE  THEATRE   IN  THE   PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


By  GEORGE  A.  WADE. 


THIC  performance  of  plays  at  our 
great  public  schools  dates  back 
to  very  remote  times,  and  may, 
indeed,  in  many  cases,  be  set  down  as 
al.most  coevnl  in  origin  with  the  foiinda- 
tion  of  the  schools  themselves.  For  the 
main  subject  of  tuition  in  earlier  days 
was  classical  knowledge  in  its  various 
branches,and  boys  learned  to  read  I-atin 
and  to  write  Greek  when  they  could  hardly 
spell  through  an  English  book.  Natur- 
ally, then,  with  the  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek  plays,  there  arose  the  desire  to  see 
the  actual  performances  of  such  dramas 
as  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Terence,  and 
other  famous  Greek  and  Roman  authors 
had  written.  And  as  there  were  prac- 
tically few  opportunities  of  witnessing 
such  plays  at  the  ordinary  theatres — 
Ihcn  veiy  few  and  far  between — for  the 
average  schctolboy,  it  became  necessary 
that  the  scholars  should  themselves  turn 
actors,  if  they  wished  to  view  the  classical 
Latin  and  Greek  plays. 

In  any  account  of  plays  as  performed 
at  our  chief  public  schools,  we  must, 
both  on  account  of  priority  of  date,  and 
of  renown  as  regards  acting,  award  first 


place  to  Westminster  School.  The  well- 
known  "Westminster  Play"  is  certainly 
to  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  "  annual 
events"  in  the  calendar  of  the  London 
late  autumnal  season.  It  had  its  origin 
far  back  in  the  glorious  days  of  "Good 
<|}ueen  Bess,"  who  not  only  acted  as  the 
de  bfnif;na  of  Westminster  School  in 
her  own  reign,  but  instituted  there  the 
practice  of  performing  a  Latin  play  each 
year  about  Christmas  time. 

She  was  familiar  with  Latin,  as  with 
several  other  languages,  this  wonderful 
virgin  Queen,  who  could  dispute  vic- 
toriously with  such  men  as  Philip  Sidney 
and  Raleigh,  with  Ascham  and  Bacon, 
and  she  intended  her  proteges  at  West- 
minster Sf'hool  (o  be  skilled  in  Latin 
also.  She  encouraged  the  classics  in 
every  possible  way,  hence  doubtless  the 
immense  reputation  Westminster  has 
always  enjoyed  as  a  "classical  "  school. 
And  it  may  be  well  for  us,  at  this  time 
of  day,  to  reflect  that  Elizabeth  "knew 
a  thing  or  two";  that  her  reign  has 
always  been  ranked  by  critics  and  his- 
torians as  perhaps  the  most  glorious  age 
the  world  has  ever  seen  for  the  ability, 
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scholarship,  and  success  of  its  celebrated 
men.  Even  Victoria's  wonderful  reign 
did  not  excel  il,  for  Shakespeare,  Bacon, 
Raleigh,  Drake,  Sidney,  Cecil,  Hawkins, 
and  a  host  of  others  hardly  less  notahle, 
will  take  some  beating. 

And,  let  us  not  forget,  these  results 
were  produced  upon  the  teaching  of  the 
classics — decried  as  those  studies  too  often 
are  nowadays  by  people  who  fancy  that 


not  believe  that  man's  intellect  was  only 
intended  to  soar  as  high  as  a  "  pound 
of  sugar  at  i^d." ;  or  that  the  teaching 
which  gave  us  the  glorious  men  of 
Elizabeth's  "golden  age"  is  altogether 
utterly  absurd  and  wrong  ! 

The  performance  of  the  "  Westminster 
Play"  to-day  generally  covers  some  three 
days  just  before  Christmas,  There  is 
always    much  preparation   for   it  at  the 


the  only  function  of  a  country  is  to  pro- 
duce citizens  who  can  make  money  out 
of  pig-breeding  or  out  of  selling  packets 
of  tea !  Commerce  and  science  must 
indeed  have  their  due  place  in  the  educa- 
tion of  any  land,  and  in  its  ultimate 
success,  that  we  frankly  acknowledge. 
But  thai. classical  learning  and  teaching 
should  be  wholly  abolished,  so  (hat  our 
sons  may  all  be  taught  to  construct  toy- 
boats  or  to  make  aniline  dyes,  is  a  course 
we  strongly  protest  against — we  who  do 


school,  and  a  keen  desire  amongst  all 
likely  candidates  to  take  part  in  it.  For 
some  years  the  scholars  have  confined 
their  rcperloin-  to  four  Latin  plays,  which 
are  performed  in  turns.  These  four  are 
the  '•Trinummus,"  of  Plautus,  and  the 
■■Adelphi,"  "Phormio,"  and  "Andria" 
of  Terence.  By  thus  restricting  their 
energies  to  certain  plays,  the  Westminster 
boy-actors  have  many  advantages  with 
regard  to  scenery,  tuition,  etc. 

The  large  upper  room  at  the  school  is 
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used  as  the  theatre,  and  a  gallery  is 
specially  constructed.  The  stage  is  of 
good  size,  and  the  boys  are  coached  in 
the  play  by  their  masters.  The  attend- 
ance is  ever  crowded,  there  being  seldom 
any  room  to  spare,  though  the  play  is 
repeated  on  three  evenings.  One  famous 
feature  of  it  is  always  the  "  Prologue," 
which  introduces  (in  classical  style)  allu- 
sions to  the  chief  topics  of  the  day,  whose 
smart  "hits"  are  sources  of  constant 
merriment  to  the  large  audience  that 
quickly  grasps  the  double  entendre. 

What  Westminster  has  done  for  Latin 
plays  Bradlield  has  done  for  the  Greek 
drama.  It  has  become  the  recognised 
chief  theatre  of  our  time  for  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  works  of  ^Eschylus,  Euripides, 
and  Sophocles.  Bradfield  is,  compared 
with  Westminster,  quite  a  "new"  school; 
yet  it  has  jumped  to  a  very  foremost 
place  amongst  our  great    public  schools 


in  more  senses  than  one,  almost  in  record 
time. 

This  famous  College,  near  Reading, 
has  won  enormous  reputation  and  kudos 
by  its  splendid  representalion  of  the 
Cireek  plays.  These  have  been  seen  by 
so  many  thousands  of  people,  too,  as  to 
have  excited  much  interest  in  many  parts 
of  the  world  whither  their  fame  has 
spread.  The  first  performance  of  them 
began  in  1882.  A  fine  beginning  was 
made,  and,  as  our  teachers  used  to  say 
at  school,  "  A  good  beginning  is  half  the 
battle."  It  certainly  was  so  in  this 
instance. 

Three  giants  of  their  kind  commenced 
the  work.  These  were  Dr.  Gray,  the 
highly-esteemed  Warden  of  Bradfield; 
Mr,  V.  R.  Benson,  the  now  celebrated 
Shakespearean  actor  ;  and  Mr.  W.  L. 
Courtney,  the  equally  famous  critic 
and  writer.     These    three   literary  and 
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luTonijjlislieil  pentlemon  made  the  plays 
nt  Urndfiflil  n  Ihorniigli  success  from  the 
slart.  The  "  Alcesiis  "  was  the  first 
(Irnnia  ihcy  produced,  and  very  finely  it 
went.  I'lvcn  then  there  was  a  promise 
in  the  capital  acting  and  in  llie  great 
midieiic-  of  wlial  lUndfietd  was  to  vield 


ill  lat 


'  da> 


Sti  pii'al  was  the  desire  of  people  to 
lie  I'lescnl  at  the  represenlations  each 
year,  anil  ->o  much  more  space  was 
leipiiriHl,  thai  tlie  authorities  had  to 
keep  "iK-n  eves  for  a  wider  field  for  the 
woili.  Luckily,  in  iSSS,  an  old  disused 
chalk-i'it  c.irne  into  the  jio^-^ession  nf  the 
Wanh'n,  and  hy  itie  personal  efforts  of 
Iwith  Imys  and  masters,  wlio  all  worked 
nohly  and  willingly  at  llie  strange  task, 
this  pit  was  transformed  into  an  open- 
air  theatre,  a  genuine  "circus,"  with  tiers 
of  seals  ready  to  accommodate  over  a 
thousand  persons.  Heie,  in  i«',o,  the 
"  Antigone  "  was  produced  before  an  im- 
mense audience  who  waxed  tremendously 


enthusiastic,  and  its  success  put  the 
coping-stone  on  Rradfield's  fame  as  an 
exponent  of  the  classical  drama.  The 
"pit"  had  to  be  enlarged  for  future 
audiences,  and  by  1892,  when  the  "Aga- 
memnon" was  given  in  it,  there  were 
seats  for  no  less  than  two  thousand 
people,  all  of  which  were  taken  up,  too. 
So  expert  and  accomplished  have  the 
Bradfieldians  become  in  this  matter  of 
producing  classical  plays  that  now  the 
whole  of  the  musicians  are  drawn,  as 
well  as  the  actors,  from  the  ranks  of  the 
scholars  themselves,  and  the  orchestra 
need  not  fear  comparison  with  that  in 
many  ordinary  theatres,  in  the  year 
1S95  it  was  decided  to  play  the  three 
dramas  already  mentioned  Iriennially, 
each  to  be  taken  in  its  due  turn.  Brad- 
field  has  thus  followed,  to  that  exient, 
the  Westminster  model  of  having  certain 
appointed  plays,  and  confining  its  ener- 
gies to  them.  Whether  the  triennial 
performance  is   better  than  the  annual 
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one,  so  far  as  space  of  time  goes,  is  a 
moot  point.  There  is,  as  usual  in  most 
cases,  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides. 

The  Brad5eld  Greek  plays  have  been 
certainly  the  greatest  successes  that  the 
present  generation  has  seen  in  such  school 
performances.  They  have  been  attended 
by  thousands  of  folk,  and  everybody  who 
has  seen  them  has  been  struck  with  the 
excellence  of    the  acting,  of  the  music, 


play  was  performed  later  at  University 
College,  Oxford,  and  subsequently  at 
many  provincial  theatres.  And  its  vogue 
has  not  ended  tJiere,  for  now  a  regular 
dramatic  company  has  been  formed  to 
tour  the  country,  playing  only  this  fine 
old  English  "  Morality  Play  "  in  theatres, 
and  often  staying  a  week  in  one  town. 

The  triumph  thus  obtained  may  be  dis- 
tinctly traced,  then,  to  the  Charierhoase 
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and  of  all  the  arrangements  connected 
with  them.  13ooks  have  been  written 
about  them  by  enthusiastic  Bradfieldites 
and  friends,  and  their  triennial  repetition 
has  become  almost  as  much  a  Society 
event  as  Ascot  or  Cowes  is  in  the  height 
of  the  annual  summer  season. 

Charterhouse  School  fust  played,  on 
July  I4lh,  four  years  ago,  the  famous 
old  "  Moral  ily  Play"  of  Everyman.  So 
enormous  was  its  success  that  the  same 


representation  of  il  in  1901.  The  charac- 
tersare  represented,  as  in  all  the  celebrated 
"  morality  "  plays,  by  various  Vices  and 
Virtues.  The  theme  dealt  with  specially 
in  this  paiticular  play  was  Death,  and  at 
University  College  its  reproduction  was 
undertaken  by  the  Elizabethan  Stage 
Society,  Of  course  the  performance  of 
such  a  drama  cannot  be  made  so  topical 
or  modem  in  spirit  as  the  representation 
of  some  plays  acted  by  schools  of  to-day, 
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and  they  prove  trying  to  more  experi- 
enced actors  than  average  schoolboys. 
Yet  Charterhouse  acquitted  itself  admir- 
ably in  a  role  that  was  not  by  any  means 
e^sy  to  carry  out ;  and  it  speaks  well  for 
the  old  school  of  Thackeray  and  of  Baden- 
Powell  that  it  shows  the  same  versatile 
spirit  exhibited  by  its  distinguished 
alumni  under  trying  circumstances. 

Another  celebrated  school  that  has 
come  to  the  front  recently  with  its  annual 
plays  is  Dulwich  College.  But  Dulwich 
does  not  perform  any  play  fully  and  com- 
pletely ;  it  only  acts  "  parts "  of  them, 
riieic  is  no  regularly  organised  dramatic 
club  at  Dulwich,  and  the  selection  of  the 
plays  to  be  performed  is  left  in  the  hands 
of  certain  masters  who  take  a  special 
interest  in  the  matter.  These  masters 
usually  include  the  Latin,  Greek,  Eng- 
lish, French,  and  German  tutors,  and 
their  individual  work  depends  much,  of 
course,  upon  the  dramas  chosen  for  any 
particular  representation.  They  gene- 
rally form  a  small  committee,  and  "  work 
up  "  the  plays  in  the  ways  best  suited  for 
reproduction  at  such  a  school. 

The  performers  are  naturally  taken 
from  the  ranks  of  the  senior  boys,  many 
of  whom  are  very  keen  on  the  affair. 
Much  depends  upon  the  characters  re- 
quired, however ;  and  if  a  small  boy  is 
needed  for  some  special  part,  or  if  a 
junior  shows  any  decided  talent  for  the 
stage,  he  gets  his  chance  long  before  it 
would  come  in  the  ordinary  way.  But, 
taken  as  a  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
performers  are  members  of  the  sixth 
form,  and  prefects  who  are  leaving 
college  at  the  end  of  the  term. 

Next  to  Westminster  and  Bradfield, 
however,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
our  best  school  for  amateur  theatricals  is 
Radley  College.  It  has  for  some  time 
held  a  foremost  position  amongst  public 
schools  for  more  things  than  one,  and  it 
stands  only  second  to  Eton  as  a  "  wet- 
bob"  place.  For  several  years  the  Radley 
boys  have  delighted  large  audiences  with 
their  performances  of  classical  plays, 
chiefly  Greek. 

One  of  their  most  successful  recent 
efforts  was  the  production  of  the  "  Frogs  " 
of  Aristophanes.  This  fine  old  Grecian 
dramatist  must  surely  be  much  pleased 


if  he  can  see  from  beyond  the  Styx  the 
success  and  popularity  of  his  plays  as 
acted  at  English  schools  !  The  acting  at 
Radley  always  takes  place  in  the  gym- 
nasium, which  spot  is  admirably  adapted 
for  theatricals  of  this  kind,  though  it 
cannot  be  compared  with  Bradfield's 
wonderful  open-air  theatre,  so  resembling 
the  old  Greek  method.  But  every  school 
does  not  get  the  chance  that  came  Brad- 
field's  way !  The  actors  at  Radley  are 
always  selected  from  senior  boys  well- 
versed  in  classical  lore.  Occasionally  a 
junior  of  promise  is  allowed  to  take  a 
minor  part,  but  this  is  rare.  The  number 
of  acting  seniors,  too,  differs  greatly  each 
year,  according  to  the  demands  of  the 
play  selected. 

Of  realism  there  is  quite  as  much  as 
one  need  wish.  The  staging  and  dresses 
leave  little  to  be  desired,  and  the  actmg 
is  as  energetic  as  the  classical  dramatists 
intended  it  should  be,  that  is  certain. 
Their  methods  two  thousand  years  ago 
were  hardly  ours  of  to-day,  and  the  life 
and  "go"  of  the  "  Mikado"  or  "San  Toy" 
would  be  a  revelation  to  them,  surely. 
Radley  College  knows  how  to  act  Greek 
plays,  and  acts  them  well ! 

Of  modern  musical  comedy  and  plays 
our  public  schools  can  supply  good  ex- 
ponents too,  as  any  one  who  has  seen  the 
annual  performances  of  the  boys  at 
Brighton  College  will  not  need  inform- 
ing. That  institution  leaves  the  older 
comedies  and  tragedies  quite  severely 
alone.  It  recognises  that  there  is  great 
difficulty  in  combating  Westminster  and 
Bradfield  in  their  ov^m  special  lines,  and 
sees  that  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to 
prove  even  a  decent  second  to  either.  So 
Brighton  College  has  taken  up  the  Gilbert- 
Sullivan  vein,  and  works  it  splendidly. 

The  magnificent  performance  of  "  The 
Yeomen  of  the  Guard  "  was  perhaps  the 
finest  thing  Brighton  has  done  in  this 
war.  No  more  successful  representation 
by  amateurs  need  be  wished  for  or  ex- 
pected. The  enthusiastic  applause  of  a 
large  audience  (many  of  whom  had  often 
seea  the  play  performed  by  the  best  pro- 
fessional companies)  clearly  indicated 
what  the  gathering  thought  of  the  actors 
and  of  the  acting.  And  the  success  was 
thoroughly  well  deserved.   At  some  large 
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schools  it  is  the  custom  for  girls  to  be 
brought  in  occasionally  to  act  female 
parts,  but  the  Bhghtonians  disdain  the 
aid  of  girls.  They  run  the  whole  show 
themselves.  Yet  you  would  find  great 
difficulty  in  picking  out  better  "  maidens" 
than  some  of  those  boys  become  "  for  one 
night  only." 

"The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard"  was  a 
distinct  novelty  for  an  English  public 
schuol  to  perform.  It  invited  comparison 
with  the  highest  well-known  present-day 
standards.  That  Brighton  College  suc- 
ceeded so  well  in  this  is  all  the  more  to 
its  credit. 

No  Jess  famous  and  successful  have 
been  the  representations  by  the  Central 
Foundation  School,  in  the  City,  of  the 
celebrated  operas  of  the  Savoy  regime.  The 
renown  gained  by  these  schools  has  spread 
far  and  wide.  Their  finest  production  was 
undoubtedly  that,  a  few  years  ago,  of 
"The  Mikado,"  for  it  is  certain  that  this 


cannot  be  beaten  by  boys.  Not  only  the 
crowded  audience,  but  even  the  chief 
London  morning  papers,  waxed  enthusi- 
astic at  the  splendid  performance,  and 
all  acknowledged  that  the  "  Cowper 
Street"  boys  had  made  a  record  of  its 
kind. 

The  actors  were  all  drawn  from  the 
Upper  School,  and  numbered  about  fifty, 
whilst  the  orchestra,  which  afforded  by 
no  means  the  least  delightful  part  of  the 
entertainment,  numbered  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  members,  and  was  also  drawn 
from  the  ranks  of  the  boys.  The  total 
cost  of  this  beautiful  representation  of 
the  "  Mikado  "  ran  well  over  ifioo  ;  but 
this  was  more  than  defrayed  by  subscrip- 
tions, which  flowed  in  with  a  rush  that 
must  have  gladdened  the  treasurer's 
heart,  and  showed  in  no  uncertain  way 
how  much  the  plays  at  the  Central 
Foundation  Schools  are  appreciated  by 
the  City  magnates. 


Hn    IDYLL  OF  THE 
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WOMEN,  of  course,  said  the  Sergeant, 
have  their  uses.  As  how?  I  sup- 
pose it  was  a  married  man  who 
said  that.  I'm  a  bachelor  man — thank 
God — and  I  tell  you  they  have  their  uses. 
It's  the  looker-on  that  sees  most  of  the 
game.  Ifs  the  man  who  reads  a  news- 
paper who  knows  more  of  the  battle  than 
doesTommyin  the  firing  line.  Especially 
if,  as  sometimes  happens,  Tommy  has  a 
bullet  through  him.  And,  speaking  as 
an  impartial  outsider,  I  say  women  have 
their  uses.  How  can  a  man  that  is  born 
of  woman  doubt  it?  Although,  as  he  is 
bom  to  trouble  as  the  sparks  fly  upwards, 
perhaps  he  may  doubt  the  advantage  of 
being  born.  Oh,  woman  has  her  uses, 
but  it  takes  a  bachelor  man  to  find  them 
out.  Yes,  sir.  And  I  can  prove  it, 
though  !  do  remain  a  bachelor  man. 
Which,  mind  you,  is  not  their  doing. 
■  There  have  been  many  of  them,  maids 
and  widows,  who  would  have  been  only 
too  glad  to  keep  house  for  me  in  the 
Married  Lines.  Many  of  them  asked  me, 
but  I  always  resisted  them,  so  that,  at 
last,  they  fled  from  me.  Well,  it  was 
pleasant  while  it  lasted.  Of  course,  not 
all  of  them  exactly  asked  me  in  words. 
But  they  meant  it  all  the  same. 
Saying  the  same  thing  many  times  over 
doesn't  prove  it's  true.  No — o.  I  sup- 
pose not.  Dut  it  makes  a  good  many 
people  think  it's  true.  Doesn't  it?  Here's 
the  proof.  Some  of  you  will  recollect 
that  1  was  in  South  Africa  in  the  war  of 
'81.  1  was  at  Laing's  Nek,  where  1  was 
wounded  and  captured.  A  nice  Boer 
girl,  Rebecca  by  name,  nursed  me.  Ah, 
I  was  always  the  victim  of  such  mis- 
fortunes. And  the  young  man,  Hans, 
who  was  upsitting  with  Rebecca,  sym- 
pathised so  deeply  with  me  that  he  got 
me  some  civilian  clothes  and  smuggled 
me  off.     That  is,  he  got  so  jealous  that 


he  was  glad  to  get  me  off  the  premises. 
Anyhow,  the  result  was  the  same.  And, 
after  that,  1  was  at  Majuba,  where  I  was 
very  uncomfortable.  So  much  so,  that 
years  after,  when  a  man,  who  shall  be 
nameless,  came  to  me  and  said  there  was 
money  in  it  for  any  old  soldier  who  had 
been  out  before,  and  who  was  willing  to 
have  another  shot  at  the  Boers,  I  went 
out,  and  had  that  other  shot.  Worse 
luck  !  And  I'd  have  gone  for  the  fun  of 
the  thing,  without  pay  at  all.  So  I  took 
that  man's  offer,  and  that  is  why  I  was 
given  leave  of  absence  from  drilling  Satur- 
day aftemooners  for  "  urgent  private 
affairs,"  for  all  the  world  as  if  1  was 
an  officer  at  the  front,  when  the  pitched 
battles  are  over,  when  there's  no  glory  to 
be  got,  and  nothing  but  the  hard  labour 
and  the  danger  remain.  1  took  that 
man's  offer,  and  that  is  why  I  was  one  of 
those  unfortunate  men  who  were  shep- 
herded so  carefully  by  Cronje  into  the 
place  whence  there  was  no  getting  out. 
Everyone  knows  what  happened—that 
the  Boers  knew  all,  that  they  just  played 
with  the  little  freebooting  expedition, 
and  that  England  disowned  us.  So  we 
needn't  go  into  that.  Those  are  facts 
which  everyone  knows  as  such.  But  I 
often  wonder,  just  as  a  matter  of  opinion, 
what  point  of  view  the  British  Govern- 
ment would  have  taken  of  that  bit  of 
blooming  foolishness  if  it  had  only  come 
off.  You  never  know,  do  you?  But  it 
didn't  come  off,  and  we  were  left  to  shift 
for  ourselves.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  1, 
as  an  old  soldier,  had  shifted  for  myself 
some  little  time  before.  When  the  sur- 
render came,  1  thought  it  was  time  to  get 
off.  It  was  no  good  making  a  bolt,  for 
I  was  under  orders,  and  was  obliged  to 
surrender  when  my  superior  officer  told 
me  to  do  so.  Besides  which,  had  those 
Boers  seen  me  making  off,  they'd  have 
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put  a  bullet  through  me  in  the  twinkling 
of  a  breech-bolt.  There  were  no  trees  to 
climb.  It  is  true  there  was  a  mine.  But 
we  couldn't  get  down  it.  So  there  was 
nowhere  at  all  to  lie  low.  Those  Boers 
who  had  shepherded  us  looked  to  all 
that.  But  IVe  seen  one  or  two  dead 
men  before  now.  I  went  through  the 
Afghan  War,  '79,  the  Boer  War,  *8i, 
and  the  Egyptian  War,  '85,  and  I  know 
how  a  dead  man  looks.  I  found  a  dead 
horse,  and  I  slipped  my  left  leg  under  his 
side,  just  between  the  thigh  and  the 
barrel.  Unaided,  you  couldn't  drive  your 
leg  under  a  horse's  ribs.  But  try  as  I  tell 
you,  lie  well  under  the  shadow  of  the 
horse  on  your  face,  and,  if  youVe  got  the 
ability  for — no,  not  for  lying,  nor  for 
swindling — for  dramatic  representation, 
youMl  make  as  good  a  dead  Inan  as  one 
would  wish  to  see.  That's  why  1  never 
went  with  the  other  raiders  to  Pretoria. 
Never  saw  my  name  among  the  killed  ! 
Now,  I  ask  you,  when  a  man  goes  out  on 
a  job  of  that  kind,  whose  name  does  he 
give  ?  If  you  run  into  an  ambuscade  of 
policemen  some  evening,  whose  name  do 
you  give  ?  Mine,  perhaps.  But,  certainly, 
not  yours. 

When  the  victors  and  the  raiders  had 
all  started  on  their  ride,  I  started  off  for 
a  walk.  I  wasn't  hungry,  but  I  was  very 
thirsty.  Clear  water  doesn't  run  down 
the  roadsides  in  South  Africa,  and  you 
don't  find  a  churchtown  every  now  and 
then  where  you  can  count  on  a  public- 
house  with  a  snug  bar  parlour,  and,  per- 
haps, a  pleasant  landlady.  You  don't  know- 
here  how  well  off  you  are  in  England. 
Why,  if  England  is  so  good,  did  I  go 
back  to  South  Africa  ?  Now,  I'll  tell  you 
straight,  and  no  error.  Because  I  was  a 
blooming  fool.  So  I  was  thirsty,  and  I 
tramped  and  tramped  till  I  wore  my  heels 
so  low  that  my  spurs  stuck  into  the 
ground  at  every  step.  It  was  getting 
dark  when  I  got  to  a  straggling  farm- 
house of  a  prosperous  look  for  a  Boer 
farm,  but  which  would  look  very  slum- 
mocky  to  an  English  farmer.  I  went 
into  the  living  room,  where  sat  a  big  fat 
old  vrow. 

"  I  want  something  to  eat  and  drink," 
said  I. 

*'  Why,   you're    an   Englishman,"  said 


the  big  fat  old  vrow.  "We've  nothing 
to  give  to  Englishmen.  My  Hans  and 
my  two  eldest  boys  are  out  on  commando 
shooting  Englishmen  now."  And  she 
chuckled  somewhere  down  in  her  hang- 
ing dewlap. 

"  Are  they  ? "  said  I.  "  Nice  game,  but 
more  dangerous  than  springbok.  Spring- 
bok don't  shoot  back."  Then  I  said  no 
more  for  the  moment.  Since  my  thoughts 
had  gone  back  for  a  few  hours  only,  and 
I  had  seen  Englishmen  as  stupid  as 
springbok,  as  wanting  in  power  to  harm 
as  springbok,  driven  like  springbok  just 
where  the  hunters  wanted. 

"  There  is  nothing  here  for  an  English- 
man. My  Hans  and  my  boys  are  shooting 
them  now.  They  will  bring  me  a  belt 
or  two  to  flog  the  servants.  Hans  brought 
me  a  white  one  with  a  bright  brass  buckle 
after  Laing's  Nek.  It  had  32nd'  in  the 
middle  and  Duke  of  Cornwall's  Light 
Infantry  round  it.  I  wore  it  round  my 
waist  then.  But  it  will  not  go  round 
now.  Hans  told  me  he  shot  the  man  it 
belonged  to.  He  can  shoot,  can  my  Hans, 
and  the  English  cannot  shoot  at  all." 

'*  Then  your  Hans  told  a  lie,"  said  I, 
"  for  I  was  the  only  D. C.L.I,  man  at 
Laing's  Nek,  and  I  was  never  shot  at  all, 
only  hit  c^n  the  head.  So  Hans  must 
have  taken  it  o(T  me  before  the  time 
when  you  started  to  nurse  me,  Rebecca." 

'*  What  !  is  that  you  ? "  she  cried. 
Whv  did  vou  not  say  so  at  once  ? " 

She  bustled  about  to  get  a  meal. 

"It  was  only  when  you  spoke  of 
Laing's  Nek,"  said  I,  "  that  it  made  me 
think  of  that  time,  and  I  recognised  you. 
So  you  married  Hans  who  took  me 
away." 

*'  Yes,"  she  said  in  a  softened  tone, 
"and  we  have  been  happy.  But,  if  you 
had  not  gone  away — "  and  she  heaved  a 
fat  and  shortwinded  sigh. 

"  It  was  a  happiness  not  predestined 
for  me,"  said  I,  with  the  deepest  sigh  I 
could  pump  up.  These  Boers  are  Calvin- 
ists,  and  are  whales  on  predestination. 
All  the  while  my  mind  was  wandering 
how  those  few  years,  as  they  seemed, 
could  have  turned  Rebecca  from  a  girl 
to  an  old  woman.  To  tell  you  the  truth, 
I  began  to  wonder  whether  I,  at  thirty- 
eight — not  a  day  older,  I  give   you  my 
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word — was  an  old  man.  But  hope  soon 
returned.  I  was,  after  what  had  happened 
to  the  raiders,  subject  to  a  little  depres- 
sion. My  naturally  good  and  youthful 
spirits  soon  threw  that  off. 

*'  We  should  have  been  so  happy," 
said  she.     "  Have  you  married  ?  " 

"  Never,"  said  I.     *'  How  could  I  after 


)» 


She  halted  a  moment  in  her  prepara- 
tions for  supper. 

"Did  you  really?  "  asked  she,  sympa- 
thetically. .  All  women  like  concealed 
flattery.  She  was,  especially  for  a  Boer, 
very  quick  in  the  uptake. 

"  Hans  has  taken  the  two  eldest  boys 
with  him,  and  there  are  three  bovs  and 
four  girls  asleep  in  there,"  she  pointed  to 
the  inner  room.  You  should  see  my 
Rebecca.  You  would  like  her.  She  is 
slim,  and  just  what  I  was  when  you  first 
knew  me." 

**  That's  hardly  possible.  But,  if  she's 
anything  like,  she  must  be  a  lovely  girl." 

"  What  a  man  you  are.  You  haven't 
changed.  Hans  never  says  such  things  to 
me.  And  I  hardly  think  it's  right  for  me, 
as  a  married  woman,  to  listen  to  you. 
The  children  all  go  to  bed  early.  It 
saves  light.  And  to  think  that  you 
might,  if  you  had  not  let  Hans  take 
you  away,  have  been  the  father  of  them 
all." 

I  give  you  my  word,  as  a  hardened  old 
soldier,  she  made  me  blush. 

"  And  how  is  it  that  you  are  here  ?  " 
she  continued. 

"  WeVe  invaded  the  Transvaal  again." 

"  The  same  English  Army  that  we  shot 
to  pieces  in  '8i  ? "  she  asked,  calmly. 

"Not  the  English  Army  this  time," 
said  I,  getting  very  hot.  "  We're  with 
the  Doctor." 

"  And  Mr.  Rhodes  ?  " 

"  No.     He  is  not  with  us." 

"  But  I  reckon  his  heart  is." 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  his 
heart." 

"  Nor  does  anybody  else.  And  where 
are  all  your  friends  ?  " 

**  In  Pretoria,  by  now." 

"  Then  where  is  Cronje's  commando 
that  went  out  to  stop  you  ?  " 

'*  It  stopped  us.    The  rest  are  prisoners." 

**  You    English    are    a    perverse    and 


wicked  generation.  You  should  have 
learned  from  '8i  that  it  is  useless  to 
fight  against  the  Lord's  chosen  people. 
Why  will  you  not  leave  us  alone  ?  " 

Then  we  sat  down  together  to  eat  and 
to  drink,  and  Hans  and  the  boys  came  in. 

"  Hans,"  said  Rebecca,  "  do  you  not  re- 
member Harding,  who  came  to  us,  after 
Laing's  Nek  ? " 

"  Ja,"  said  Hans,  stolidly  looking  me 
well  over. 

"  Make  him  welcome  then  to  your 
table,  Hans,"  said  Rebecca,  who,  I  could 
see,  was  a  little  afraid  that  some  fougasse 
might  explode  at  any  moment. 

"  Ja,"  said  Hans,  in  the  same  tone  of 
voice. 

'*  How  are  you,  Hans  ?  "  said  I.  "  So 
you  got  Rebecca  after  all  ?  " 

"  Ja",  said  Hans. 

"And  arie  you  doing  well?  Good  crops 
and  plenty  of  children  to  eat  them  ? " 
And  I  tried  to  brighten  things  up  a  bit. 

"  Ja,"  said  Hans.  Rebecca  began  to 
look  very  apprehensive. 

"  Good  sport  lately  ?  "  asked  I. 

"  Ach,  ja,"  said  Hans  cheerfully.  "  There 
are  no  springbok  now  as  there  used  to  be. 
But  we  have  been  on  commando  against 
the  Kaffirs,  and  there  was  good  shooting. 
And  then,  God  be  thanked,  you  English 
start  to  come  again,  and  there  is  better 
shooting.  I  shot  two  without  any  danger 
to  myself.  I  hope  you  English  will  come 
often.  For  I  am  a  sportsman,  ja."  He 
extended  his  hand,  grasped  mine,  which 
he  shook  heartily,  and  we  set  to  and 
made  a  good  meal.  After  which,  I,  as 
an  honoured  guest,  was  put  in  the  best 
bedchamber. 

When  morning  came,  after  a  night 
spent  in  hunting  creatures  more  lively 
for  their  size  than  any  springbok,  I  got 
up.  I  washed.  Rebecca — she  was,  despite 
her  age  and  fat,  a  good  kind  soul, 
remembered  that  I  had  been  fond  of 
water  externally,  and  had  provided  what 
she  thought  was  a  liberal  allowance  in 
what  had  once  been  a  soapdish.  The 
breakfast  was  good  and  liberal,  and  we 
chatted  away  like  old  friends  ;  we  talked 
over  the  old  times  when  Rebecca  nursed 
me  after  Laing's  Nek,  and  when  Hans 
was  so  jealous  of  me,  and,  in  spite  of  my 
being  English,  I  became  quite  popular 
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with  the  children,  who,  as  Rebecca 
unnecessarily  reiterated,  might  have  been 
mine.  There  was  one  girl  who  was  so 
like  what  Rebecca  had  been.  What  it 
is  to  have  a  susceptible  and  tender  heart ! 
But,  after  breakfast,  Hans  said, 

"  Now  we  will  go  together  to  Pretoria." 

"  Why  so,  my  dear  Hans  ?  "  asked  I. 

"  I  shall  take  you  there  to  be  im- 
prisoned." 

"You  are  joking," 

"  I  never  joke.  It  is  a  very  serious 
case.  You  are  a  very  dangerous  man. 
Twice  you  have  come  against  us.  You 
must  go,  with  your  friends,  to  prison." 

What  could  I  say?  It  was  true.  It 
was  the  second  time.  Hans  and  jealousy 
had  helped  me  away  once.  But  he  was 
no  longer  jealous.  He  had  a  country  to 
which  he  doubtless  thought,  though  I  did 
not,  he  owed  a  duty.  If  I  was  to  be 
going  along  the  Bodmin  Road  and  met 
an  invader,  I  should  at  once  hand  him 
over  to  the  sergeant  of  police.  There 
was  a  stronger  reason  than  that  why  I 
should  fall  in  with  Hans'  ideas.  My 
empty  rifle  was  in  the  guestchamber. 
Hans  and  his  two  eldest  sons  had  their 
rifles  handy,  loaded.  Then  Rebecca  nobly 
came  to  the  rescue. 

"!t  is  very  true,"  said  she,  "it  is  a 
serious  case,  and  he  is  a  dangerous  man. 
But  let  us  put  him  on  our  side.  Let  us 
make  a  Boer  of  him.  Arm  him  for  the 
chosen  people  with'  the  sword  of  the  Lord 
and  of  Gideon.  For  he  is  a  mighty  man 
of  valour, 

"  Ja.     But  how?" 

"  Let  him  marry  our  Rebecca  and 
become  a  burgher." 

"  It  cannot  be  done.  He  is  one  of  the 
enemy.  They  at  Pretoria  would  never 
agree." 
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"  Not  yet.  But  your  son-in-law  has  a 
claim  on  the  Government,"  said  Rebecca 
proudly.  "But  he  must  be  got  away 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  you  must  get 
him  clothes  and  a  pass." 

"  That  is  best,"  said  I,  thinking  I  might 
have  a  say  In  matters  which,  after  all, 
concerned  me  a  little.  "  And  I  must 
come  back  in  twelve  months  to  see 
whether  Miss  Rebecca  is  agreeable." 

We  did  our  upsitting  that  night  liU 
the  candle  went  out,  and  Hans  took  me 
away  next  day  to  Mafeking.  That  was 
a  good  thing,  because  I  am  so  tender- 
hearted that,  had  1  stayed,  I  might  have 
hopelessly  compromised  myself,  and 
perhnps  ha\e  lost  my  character.  Because 
she  was  a  rather  nice  girl,  and  the  self- 
sacrifice  that  I  show  to  women  is,  as  you 
well  know,  limitless.  The  parting  with 
the  two  Rebeccas  was  touching.  We 
were  all  in  tears.  I  cannot  resist  a 
woman.  The  plans  for  the  marriage 
were  all  cut  and  dried.  As  soon  as  the 
raid  was  settled  I  was  to  come  back  for 
the  wedding.  When  things  were  a  little 
quiet,  it  would  be  all  right,  for  Hans  and 
Rebecca  were  not  further  than  second 
cousin  three  times  removed  from  all  the 
old  lioer  families  in  the  Transvaal.  So 
Hans  took  me  safely  to  Mafeking.  Thence 
I  went  to  Pitsani.  And  I  came  hoine, 
but  not  as  a  prisoner,  like  the  other  poor 
devils  came.  I  met  them  at  Plymouth 
that  dirty  Sunday  night,  and  stood  as 
many  of  them  as  I  could  drinks  for  old 
times'  sake.  And  why  have  I  not  a  Boer 
wife  ?  Why  you,  knowing  how  good  I 
am  to  women,  and  what  a  good  opinion 
up  to  now  I  have  of  them,  don't  suppose 
that  I  was  mug  enough  to  destroy  all  my 
cherished  illusions  by  going  back,  do 
you? 
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"^O   realise  what  a  conductor  should      tions.  which    raise  a  conductor    to  this 
be,  it  is  almost  sufficient  to  say  that      high   standing,  it    will    be  sufficient    to 
he  is  all  that  a  metronome  is,  and      refer  briefly  to  the  careers  of  those  1  have 
all  that  it  is  not.     If  the  wielding  of  the      mentioned. 

bdton  were  merely  for  the  purpose  of  _  A  critic  of  poetry,  painting,  and  the 
beating    time,  drama,    may 

as  in  the  case  ^^IH^^^^I     ^    unable    to 

the  pendu-  ^^^^^^^^^i     write      poetry 

lum  ^^^^^^^^^1     or  a  play,  or 

metronome,  -"^9^^    ..^^^^^^^^^1     paint    a    pic- 

the  position  of  ^^^^    ^I^^^^^^^H     ^"'^*    '^^  ^^' 

a  conductor  ^B^^^        .^^^^^^^^^H     ™&'i<^^ 

would  be  very        l^^^^^^H      ^^^^^r  '^^^^^^^^^^      music,    how- 

from        j^^^^^^^fe  ^^^K^^^  ^^J  are 

what  ^^^^^B^^^SvS  ^fi 

the  estimation       ^^^^^^V  ^^^H^^^^^  Hans  Richter, 

students  ^^^^^^^^^^K^^ 

As  a  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H  interpreter 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H  Wagner,  came 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  to 

'^^^V^^^^^^^^^^^^H^^^^^B  there 

^^^^H^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^K  was  one 

more    neces-  ^L^^^^^^^^^B^^^^^V 

sary    to    the  ^BI^^^^^^^^B^^^^  ^^     ^^^    ^° 

great  preacher  ^y^^^^^^^V  organ -builder, 

and  the  great  Kichter  was 

actor     than  not  associated 

they  are  to  the  with    Wagner 

great  conduc-  ■  till   i86&,  but 

tor.     Without  /  ,  y<^  '"  October, 

tRese    attri-  JJ  ^  U//  •       /-/-.  1857.       his 

biLtes,      all  t^/^yiC^     \/0^tlJJ.^J\  mother    took 

the    technical  t-/    t  C^t-^  ^-"^   -.1  j^e    part    of 

knowledge  -^  Ven\t%    at   the 

and  executive  ^^■^■■■^^^■^^^^^^^^■^^^^^^^  production 

ability    which  of    "Tan  fl- 

it is  possible  to  acquire  by  study  and  hauser,"  in  Vienna.  At  the  age  of 
experience,  would  leave  the  wielder  of  ten  he  played  the  pianoforte  part  in 
the  h&lon  unworthy  to  rank  with  a  Hummel's  quintftte  in  E  flat  at  a  con- 
Richter.a  Manns, or  a  Wood,  to  mention  cert  given  by  his  mother,  and  afterwards 
three — a  very  representative  three,  how-  studied  at  the  conservator! um  in  Vienna, 
ever— out  of  the  fairly  lengthy  list  of  applying  himself  principally  to  theviolin, 
those  entitled  to  rank  as  amongst  the  but  afterwards  devoting  himself  more 
world's  greatest  conductors.  particularly  to  the  horn,  because  he  re- 

To  indicate  more  fully  the  qualifica-     garded  it  as  "the  mosthuman  instrument' 
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in  tlie  oidiebtra."  Indeed,  his  first  pro- 
fessinnal  engagement  indirates  his  par- 
tiality to  this  instrument,  for  he  liL'gan 
his  professional  i.areer  as  oin' of  the  liorn 
plavcrs  at  the  Kiiriiihiieithor  Theatre, 
now  the  lm|)eriii!  0|iLTii  House.  Even  as 
an  ()[MTaUc  vocalist  lii«  abilities  were 
biiccf'ssfuily  put  U)  a  severe  test,  for,  on 
July  idtli,  iM..;  at  a  {ifrformancf  of  •'Die 
Meislersiciger,"  under  Hans  Von  lUilow, 
at  .Muni(-:h,  he  look  the  i>art  ol  Kotlmer 
at  a  moment's  notice. 

All  tins  I  mention, not  to  lay  stress  on 
Richter's  varied  talents,  but  to  show  the 
extreme  inii>orlance  of  all-riiund  knowl- 
edge and  experience  when  the  task 
comes  to  influence  all  concerned  in 
the  interpretation  of  music — singers  and 
instrumentalists  alike — to  do  justice  to 
the  work  of  the  composer.  It  i>,  in  a 
word,  the  conductor  who  ruust  first 
understand  the  work  to  be  performed- 
and  he  must  understand  it  as  the 
composer  understands  it,  qualifying  a 
literal  interpretation  occasionally  by  the 
suggestions  of  his  own  genius — and  then 
he  must  have  the  magnetic  power  of  con- 
veying what  is  in  his  mind  to  the  various 
interpreters. 


It  was  in  1868,  the  vear  he  had  shown 
his  ability  as  an  operatic  vocalist,  and 
when  he  was  but  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  that  he  first  took  up  the  balun  at 
the  Hof  und  National  Theatre,  in  suc- 
cession to  Von  Bulow.  'Ihis  was  a  great, 
almost  a  dazzling,  position  for  so  young 
a  man,  but  his  conscientiousness  as  a 
musician  and  his  devotion  to  the  master 
were  above  and  beyond  all  personal  con- 
siderations, which  was  proved  in  a 
startling  manner.  The  production  of 
"Das  Rhcingold"  being  decided  on, 
Richler,  familiar  with  every  note  of  Ihc 
music,  was  exacting  in  his  demands  on 
the  interpreters,  and  when  he  found  his 
ideal  not  reached,  he  decliiftd  toconduct 
the  first  performance  of  a  work  which  he 
considered  had  not  been  sufficiently 
pre|>ared  for  public  presentation. 

This  insistence  on  ]>erfection  has  been 
Richter's  rule  throughout  his  career,  and 
this  alone  marks  him  out  as  a  great 
conductor. 

In  1867  he  undertook  the  conducting  of 
the  first  llayreuth  festival,  a  task  which 
in  the  circumstances  was  herculean. 

•'For  the  first  week  or  two"  Richtcr 
told  the  present  writer  "no  one  seemed 
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his  shirt   sleeves,   he    being,  of  course, 
hidden  from  the  audience. 

He  is  honoured  in  this  country  as 
much  as  in  his  own.  Oxford  University 
bestowed  on  him,  just  twenty  years  ago, 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  ; 
he  was  appointed  conductor  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Musical  Festival  in  succession 
to  Sir  Michael  Costa,  and  the  famous 
series  of  Richter  concerts  stands  not  only 
as  a  milestone  in  musical  history,  but 
also  as  a  testimonial  off  the  high  regard 
in  which  he  is  so  universally  held. 

One  anecdote — my  space  excludes  more 
— indicates  his  marvellous  intimacy  with 
orchestral  detail.  It  is  related  by  Mr. 
Walter  Morrow,  the  famous  trumpet 
player.  In  a  rehearsal  of  the  overture 
to  the  **  Flying  Dutchman,"  Morrow 
came  in  a  bar  too  soon,  but  checked 
himself  after  touching  one  note  only. 
Richter's  attention  was  engaged  with 
the  second  violins,  and  he  appeared  not 
to  have  noticed  the  mistake.  During 
the  interval,  however,  he  went  up  to 
Morrow,  and  said  :  "  What  happened  in 
the  *  Dutchman,'  Mr.  Morrow  ?  "  "A 
little  carelessness  on  my  part,  doctor." 
Richter,  whose  knowledge  of  English  has 
its  limitations,  apparently  did  not  under- 
stand the  word,  and  shaking  his  head  he 
replied,  as  he  walked  away  :  ''  No,  no, 
it  was  a  wrong  note.'* 

Sir  August  Manns,  although  his  fame 
extends  throughout  the  world,  ranks 
essentially  as  an  English  conductor,  owing 
to  his  long  association  with  the  Crystal 
Palace  and  the  famous  series  of  Saturday 
concerts.  It  has  not  fallen  to  his  lot  to 
be  the  introducer  or  principal  interpreter 
of  so  overmastering  a  genius  as  Wagner, 
but  to  him,  foremost  among  all  living 
musicians,  is  due  the  nurturing  of  the 
taste  for  classical  music,  which  has 
removed  from  England  the  reproach  of 
being  an  unmusical  nation.  The  list  of 
the  now-famous  works  which  were  first 
heard  in  England  through  his  instru- 
mentality is  a  very  lengthy  one  ;  but 
perhaps  even  more  useful  still,  from  a 
national  point  of  view,  was  the  great 
encouragement  which  he  always  gave  to 
young  composers. 

It  was  under  his  bdton  that  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan  was  first  heard  of  as  a  great 
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composer,  his  delightful  **  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  "  music  being  first  per- 
formed at  the  Saturday  concerts. 

Sir  August  Manns,  with  his  striking 
features  and  mane  of  long-flowing 
silvery  hair,  was  for  many  years  a 
notable  personality,  and  his  method  of 
conducting  initiated  the  sensational 
gestures  and  movements  which  younger 
conductors,  and  notably  Mr.  Henry 
Wood,  adopt  with  the  utmost  freedom. 

Richter's  method  is  so  contrastingly 
restrained,  that  he  has  on  occasions  laid 
down  his  bdton  on  his  desk,  and  after- 
wards joined  with  the  audience  in 
applauding  the  undirected — or  uncon- 
ducted — efforts  of  the  orchestra. 

The  great  services  which  Manns  ren- 
dered to  English  music,  during  his  long 
connection  with  the  Saturday  concerts 
and  the  famous  series  of  Handel  festivals, 
were  suitably  rewarded  by  the  knight- 
hood which  has  been  conferred  on  him, 
and  to  Sir  August,  in  his  retirement, 
every  lover  of  music  will  extend  the 
heartiest  wish  for  many  more  years  of 
health  and  happiness. 

Sir  Henry  Wood  is  beyond  question 
the  foremost  English  conductor  to-day ; 
and  his  energy,  enterprise,  industry,  and 
ability,  as  the  conductor  of  the  famous 
series  of  concerts  at  the  Queen's  Hall, 
have  won  for  classical  music  a  popular 
following  in  London  which  no  one  a 
few  years  ago  would  have  considered  in 
the  least  degree  possible. 

Like  Sir  August  Manns  he  wears  his 
hair  long,  and  the  excited  gestures  with 
which  he  rouses  his  instrumentalists  to 
the  required  fervour  in  certain  passages 
may  have  seemed  in  the  earlier  days 
theatrical,  but  one  soon  gets  used  to 
the  mannerisms  of  favourites,  and  Mr. 
Henry  Wood  is  undoubtedly  the  idol  of 
musical  London.  That  Mr.  Wood  has 
little  sympathy  with  the  cold  formalism 
of  the  ultra-classical  school  is  fairly 
evident,  but  if  he  is  more  at  home  in 
passionate  and  dramatic  compositions, 
the  fact  remains  that  he  has  either 
rightly  interpreted  the  wishes  of  the 
Queen's  Hall  patrons,  or  else  has  won 
their  regard  for  this  class  of  composi- 
tions. Certain  it  is,  at  any  rate,  that 
Tschaikowsky's    "  1801  '*    overture,  and 
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Wagner's  '■  Rif!^  of  tht  Vzlkyries " 
are  of  the  school  which  aiaac'j  tb* 
larf»s:  a.;diencfts,  and  while  it  m-jst  be 
confesawi  'r.at  Mr.  Wood's  cocdi;ct:n2  of 
iuch  pi'V.fA  i-,  suf«rb,  it  is  admitted  that 
as  an  interpreter  of  Beethov-en  or 
Mozart  his  claim;  to  rank  a?  a.  great 
'lonductor  are  undenJatle. 

Like  Fiichter,  both  5ir  August  Manns 
and  Mr.  Wood  are  j  mini  men  ta  lists, 
and  had  a  long  musical  training  and 
varied  experienc;  before  standing  at  the 
conductor's  desk. 

Mr.  Wood  filled  several  engagements 
as  a  cfjndacior  before  the  series  of  con- 
certs at  the  Queen's  Hall,  started  by  Mr. 
Newman,  afforded  him  the  great  ciiance 
of  his  life.  His  most  notable  previous 
engagement  was  as  the  conductor  of 
Signor     Lago's     opera     sea^fJ^l,     when 


Tscbaikomky's   "  tugfen  Oo^m  "  and 
Mascagnis  **  CaTalleria  Rustkana"  were 
produced  for  the  ^i  linie  in  Loadoa. 
He   has    composed    many   soogs    and 

in^tnimental  pieces,  and  it  is  tbetefore 
probable  'Jiat  ^ome  day  a  more  ambitious 
■nork  from  his  pen  will  see  the  light. 

Of  Mr.  Walter  W.  Hedgecock,  who  has 
succeeded  Sir  .August  Manns  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  it  is  as  \-et  too  early  to 
speak.  His  right  to  rank  with  the  others 
mentioned  in  this  article  is  mainly  that 
of  position.  As  an  organist  he  has  long 
held  high  rank,  and  he  is  also  the  com- 
poser of  several  songs  of  considerable 
merit.  He  has  youth  on  his  side,  and  it 
is  therefore  likely  that  the  great  oppor- 
tunities afforded  by  the  position  which 
he  now  occupies  he  will  avail  himself  of 
in  due  course. 

.AisTix  Fryers. 
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i-Vom  ,1  drauinx  by  llernaril  Muniis. 
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of  the  Royal 
Palace  at  Copenhagen,  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  where  our  QueeD  was  bom, 
the  guard  is  changed  and  the  band 
plays.  It  might  almost  be  an  English 
scene,  the  Guards  in  scarlet  tunics  and 
big  bear-skins  give  it  such  a  home- 
like touch.  But  there  is  this  curious 
difference.  The  guard,  on  closer  inspec- 
tion, recalls  other  memories.  You  note 
the  uniform  is  almost  the  precise  "cut" 
our  Guards  fought  in  at  Waterloo.  By 
a  pleasant  North  Sea  trip  of  twenty-four 
hours  or  so  the  tourist  finds  himself  in 
"  little  Denmark,"  the  country  connected 
by  so  many  ties  with  England,  and 
having  so  many  interests  and  sympathies 
in  common.  There  is  a  most  comfort- 
able, convenient,  and  inexpensive  way 
of  seeing  Scandinavia  by  the  Harwich- 
Esbjerg  route.  The  fine  passenger 
steamers  of  the  United  Steamship 
Company  of  Denmark  run  thrice  a 
week  between  Harwich  and  Esbjerg,  on 
the  West  Coast  of  Denmark.  Leaving 
London  in  the  evening,  the  through 
journey  is  made  to  Harwich  in  con- 
venient time  for  the  boat,  which  sails 
at  night.  Reaching  Esbjerg  the  following 
evening,  after  a  restful  day  on  board,  the 
journey  to  Copenhagen  may  be  broken 
here  to  visit  the  port. 

Esbjerg  is  entirely  a  modem  port. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  "sixties"  an 
enterprising  Danish  farmer,  Mr.  P.  Brein- 


uon  and  Nnrnwn  and  Dane  are  we. 
It  all  of  U4  Danes  in  our  welcome 


holt,  bought  some  land  on  a  desolate, 
barren,  and  heathery  slope  of  the  Western 
coast  of  Jutland.  A  mud-wall  farm, 
covered  with  haumstrass,  was  erected, 
and  relatives  as  well  as  friends  of  the 
farmer  soon  gathered  round  the  rough 
structure,  and  this  homely  group  with 
their  families,  in  a  veiyshort  time,  formed 
a  small  village  known  as  Esbjerg.  The 
position  of  the  beach  was  thought  advan- 
tageous, being  a  creek  sheltered  from  all 
winds  and  rough  seas,  and  most  suitable 
for  a  harbour.  Generously  helped  by 
the  Danish  Government,  the  little  colony, 
after  a  few  years  of  hard  work  and 
struggle,  saw  their  efforts  crowned  with 
success,  and  with  American  rapidity 
managed  to  make  a  small  seaside  port 
of  Esbjerg,  which  now  counts  about 
15,000  inhabitants,  after  a  little  over 
thirty-five  years'  existence.  It  is  fitting 
that  we  write  of  American  rapidity  in 
connection  with  this  youthful  port,  as  to 
find  such  examples  one  must  turn  to 
cross-Atlan  tic  newly-bom  cities.  Another 
point  that  suggests  this  American  com- 
parison is  that  Esbjerg  is  totally 
different  from  any  other  Dani^  town. 
The  general  impression  the  traveller  gets 
when  visiting  this  small  port,  which  the 
Danes  have  nicknamed  "  Little  Chicago," 
is  that  it  has  been  built  in  a  hurry :  here 
and  there  some  finely-built  private  resi- 
dence or  large  factory  stands  by  the  side 
of  an  unoccupied,  uncultivated  site  ready 
for  building,  or  of  modem  hovels  and 
shelters  for  working  people.    The  latest 
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impcoT^oienti  in  electric  lifht.  telephones. 
ihonr,^-a  ;^.'i.  And  ra'^^aphos^  arc  to  be 
four.'i  :n  tr.<s  r.o^jvw.  From  a  strat^sical 
[yjint  of  view  Esbj^i;  has  bren  found 
of  gr»a:  val  .:e.  being  in  proxi:r.it>-  -o 
Gernr^oy  and  the  only  Danish  pon  of 
imp^iranre  on  th^  Sor.h  5ea.  The 
Chann-;!  Flcfit  w-rc  enrertained  here 
d'-.r.Ti'Z  :h'^ir  visit  last  suminer.  The 
King  of  lienmark  has  roj-ally  rewarded 
the  fo-jnder  of  Esb;erg  by  conferring  great 
honour;  upon  the  g-nial  old  farmer. 

Pa'^Ttigers  to  Copenhagen  may  remain 
on  Uiard  at  Hsbjerg  during  the  night, 
and  tiefore  pr''jceeding  by  the  dayejcpresi 
ran  viiit  the  Fano  North  Sea    baths.     A 


diminutive  steamer  fetches  and  carries 
you  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  the  "  snug 
little  island."  You  will  find  there  a 
strang'-ly  Dutch-!o')king  village  street, 
with  neat  red-brick  "dolls'  houses" — 
with  sunflowers  peering  over  the  white 
palings,  with  blossoming  elder  trees  in 
the  gardens,  with  shady  trees  overhang- 
ing the  roadway.  Then  wide  stretches 
of  dunes.  And  the  seashore — a  wide, 
smooth  strand,  over  which  the  North 
Sea  waves  roll  sparkling  in  the  sun. 
There  are  large  and  good  hotels  clustered 
in  one  corner  of  the  shore — a  lordly 
"Curliaus,"  telephones,  telegraph  office, 
everything  pertaining  to  civilisation. 
Nothing  striking,  nothing  wild,  nothing 
ronianlic;    hut    [>erfect    lotus-eating    for 


the  Rtntanfs.and  sealing,  bathing,  tennis 

and  possible  golf  for  the  must- be -active. 
For  years  Fano,  with  its  two  small  towns 
Sorbv  and  Sooderlio,  was  onlv  knovm 
for  its  o-«stiaz  trade,  the  cx>[tstnicti<ra  of 
boats,  and  the  quantity  of  amber  found 
on  its  shore,  but  it  is  now  a  fashionable 
place  for  Danish  society. 

Fano  bland  may  be  very  nice  in  the 
sunny  months  of  suminer.  bat  during  the 
a;:tumn  and  winter  it  is  visited  by  the 
galesof  the  Sorthem  Sea.  and  the  beaches 
being  formed  of  sand  dimes,  the  gales 
get  op  Ter>-  disagreeable  clouds  of  fine 
sand,  which  almost  blind  one.  The 
ingeoLO!:5  native  of  Faoo  has  invented 
for    the    fair  sex    a 

"^ i       headgear  suitable  to 

put  a  stop  to  this 
inconvenience.  It  is 
compo^d  of  a  large 
piece  of  silk  or 
cotton  enveloping 
the  head,  and  tied 
with  a  bow  at  the 
top.  By  the  way, 
the  bow  is  worn  in 
a  different  manner, 
high  up  or  lying  flat 
in  case  the  lady  is 
married  or  single. 
But  this  headgear 
becomes  most  useful 
in  the  sandstorm 
time,  when  the  part 
covering  the  fore- 
head is  pulled  down 
over  ihe  face,  three  small  apertures 
only  being  left  to  permit  seeing  and 
breathing.  When  one  meets  one  of  the 
Fano  ladies  dressed  up  in  this  fashion. 
one  calls  to  memory  the  dark  hood  of 
the  Penitent  Brotherhood  at  the  time  of 
the  Inqoiiition  or  the  modem  "  Miseri- 
cordia  "  Brothers. 

Returning  to  F.sbjetg,  train  can  be 
taken  through  direct  to  Copenhagen,  by 
the  interesting  route  to  Fredericia.  At 
Fredericia  rail  js  changed  for  the  ferry 
steamer,  which  crosses  the  Little  Belt  to 
the  pasture  Island  of  Funen.  Here  rail 
is  taken  again  to  the  East  side  at  Nyborg. 
Another  luxuriously  fitted  ferry  steamer, 
with  restaurant,  is  waiting  to  cross  the 
Great   Belt.     Arriving   on   the   ^eland 
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which  she  was  bap- 
tized ;  the  Chapel 
Royal,  where  she 
was  confirmed;  and 
t  h  e  neighbouring 
Chateau  of  Bera- 
storff,  where  she 
passed  for  the  most 
part  her  simple, 
youthful  days. 

A  cheerful,  busy 
city,  the  English 
visitor  feels  remark- 
ably at  home  in 
Copenhagen.        Its 


coast  at  Korsor,  the 
journey  by  train  is 
continued  to  Ros- 
kilde,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  king- 
dom, and  on  to 
Copenhagen. 

If  only  as  the 
birth-place  of  our 
Queen,  Copenhagen 
has  special  points 
of  interest.  They 
include  the  Gule 
Palace  in  the 
Amaliegade,  where 
the  Princess  was 
born  ;  the  Knights' 
Hall,  Rosenborg 
Castle,  with  the 
great  silver  font  in 


ESBJIIG  :    THK  TOWN    HALL — PSKSINT   DAV. 


attractive  prome- 
nade and  chief 
centre  of  shopping, 
the  Ostergade,  ends 
in  Kongens  Nytoro 
(King's  New 
Market),  a  broad 
open  square  with 
the  Theatre  Royal 
and  the  Charlotten- 
borg  Palace,  the  seat 
of  the  Academy  of 
Arts.  Crossing  the 
New  Marketwe  pro- 
ceed down  Bred- 
gade,  the  roost 
fashionable  part  of 
the  city.  Here  are 
the  palace  of  King 
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George  of  Gre 
part  of  which  was 
formerly  the  town 
house  of  the  new 
King  and  Queen 
of    Noi 

Marble  Chuu 
and    the    Ru^ 
Church,     A  shoi 
broad  St  re 
necls    Bredgade 
with  Amalienborg 
Square.       Kvm- 
day      at      twelve 
o'clock,  when  the 
King    is    in    resi- 
dence   at    the 
,  the    band 
of  the  Royal  Life 
Guards    plays    in 

the  square.  Members  of  the  royal  family  may 
often  be  seen  at  the  palace  windows  listening 
to  the  n 

A  few  minutes'  walk  from  Bredgade  brings 
us  to  Langelinie,  the  breezy  promenade.  To 
the  north  are  the  wooded  slopes  of  East 
Zeeland ;  in  the  distance  the  blue  waters  of 
the  Sound,  studded  with  white  sails.  The 
Swedish  coast  is  visible  on  the  horizon. 

The  rising  road  leading  from  the  I 
Langelinie  passes  between  beds  of  roses.     On 
the    one    stde    lies    the    Lngiish    Church    of 


St.  Albans — built  mainly  tlirough  the  influeDce 

of  our  King  and  Queen — with  its  avenue  in 
front  and  at  the  back  the  old  moat  of  the 
"  Kastel." 

Returning  to  the  Ostergade,  the    Hojbro 

Plads,  a  square  on  the  left,  leads  by  a  bridge 

across  a  canal  to  Christianborg  Palace,  burnt 

down  in  1884,  and  with  only  its  outer  walls 

standing.      On  the    north-west  side    of    this 

palace     is     the    Thor\'aldsen    Museum,    the 

gloomv,  faded-looking  building,  built  in  the 

style    of   an    Etruscan    tomb.     The  museum 

contains  not  only  a  very  extensive  collection 

of  the   master's  works — originals   in  marble, 

plaster    models, 

and  designs  of  the 

great  artist  of  the 

north  —  but    also 

his   grave,   which 

occupies  the  inner 

quadrangle. 

On  the  quay 
side,  almost  facing 
the  museum, is  the 
busy  fish  market, 
with  its  rows  of 
stout  quaintly - 
dressed  fisher- 
women  silting  by 
the  tubs  of  f 
ing  live  fish.  Be- 
yond the  palace, 
on     the    canal 
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side,  rises  the  striking  red  Renaissance 
Exchange  or  Bourse,  topped  by  its  curious 
spire  of  four  dragons  with  entwined  tails. 
Rising  some  little  distance  beyond  the 
Bourse  is  the  equally  curious  spite  of  Vor 
Frelsers  Kirke  (Church  of  our  Redeemer), 
with  a  winding  outer  staircase  encircling 
it,  to  the  figure  of  the  Saviour  on  the 
top.  Beyond  the  church  is  the  busy 
Haven. 

There  are.amongst  the  many  residences 
which    belong     to     the    Danish    royal 
family,  five  which  are  well  worth  notice 
by  the  tourist.     Fredericksborg,  Fredens- 
borg,  Rosenborg,  Jaegersborg  and  Kron- 
borg.     With   the  exception  of  the  last- 
named  castle,  which 
stands  on  the  coast 
of  Helsingor  (Elsi- 
nore)   these   castles 
all  lie  in  the  imme- 
diate    vicinity     of 
Copenhagen.     Fac- 
ing    the     pleasant 
park  of  Rosenborg- 
H  a  V  e,      is      the 
strangely     interest- 
ing old  royal  castle 
of  Rosenborg.  Once 
the    favourite    resi- 
dence of  its  founder. 
Christian  IV.,  from 
his   death  down   to 
the    middle    of    the 
eighteenth  century, 
it    was    frequently 
occupied     by     the 
Danish      monarchs, 

who  fitted  up  suites  of  rooms  in  the 
fashions  of  their  day,  and  here  deposited 
their  jewels,  state  weapons,  coronation 
robes,  uniforms,  and  curiosities.  More 
recently  the  collection  was  added  to 
from  other  royal  palaces,  and  arranged 
in  chronological  order.  In  the  great 
tapestried  Knights'  Hall,  under  a  velvet 
canopy,  stand  at  one  end  the  corona- 
tion chairs  of  the  King  and  Queen ; 
at  the  other  end  is  the  royal  baptismal 
font,  used  at  the  christening  of  our 
Queen  and  many  past  generations  of  the 
Royal  House  of  Denmark.  Rosenborg 
stands  in  the  "King's  Garden,"  first  laid 
out  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Copenhagen    has    delightful     parks. 


When  the  English  bombarded  Copen- 
hagen in  1807  they  occupied  Frederiks- 
borg  Gardens,  and  General  Ludlow 
made  his  headquarters  in  the  castle. 
Standing  here  on  the  top  of  the  so-called 
"Copenhagen  Hill,"  one  has  the  whole 
city  with  its  cupolas  and  towers  at  one's 
feet. 

From  Copenhagen  it  is  an  interesting 
day's  excursion  to  Helsingor  by  rail  or 
steamer  along  the  coast.  The  rail  at 
Hillerod  passes  the  handsome  palace  of 
Frederiksborg.  This  palace  is  regarded 
as  a  national  monument,  and  its 
splendidly  fitted  halls  and  rooms, 
arranged  as  a    historical  museum,   con- 


tain a  great  collection  of  objects  of 
historical  or  artistic  interest,  and 
some  good  paintings  and  portraits  by 
modern  Danish  painters.  There  is  a 
richly-decorated  chapel,  in  which  the 
Danish  kings  were  once  crowned.  The 
stalls  in  the  royal  pew  are  adorned  with 
intarsia  (inlaid  work)  executed  by  Dutch 
artists  in  the  time  of  Christian  IV. 
(seventeenth  century).  The  pulpit  of 
embossed  silver,  on  the  high  altar,  is 
also  by  Dutch  artists.  Instead  of  return- 
ing to  the  station,  the  walk  may  be  con- 
tinued by  load  through  the  beech  woods 
to  Fredeosborg,  a  distance  of  five  miles, 
where  the  rail  can  be  continued  to 
Helsingor.     Fredensborg  is  a   favourite 
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autumn  seat  of  the  royal   £unil7.     It  pen.      Etf    its    positioa     Helsiiigj^    or 

contains  a  few  old  pictures  ol  interest.  Ebinoie  is    the  junctioa  point  between 

In  the  "  Nonnansdal "  in  the  paik,  which  two  seas,  and  ootninands    the  Kattegat 

is  always  open  to  the  public,  are  sixtj'-  and  the  Baltic:    In  olden  times  the  kings 

live  ciude  statues  of  Norwegian  peasants  of  DenmailE  took  gieat  trouble  in  forti- 

in  their  national  costume,  presented  by  fj'ing  this  positioa,  and  used  to  levy  a 

themselves  in    the   eighteenth    centui^'.  heavy  toll  on  every  passing  ship.    This 

In  an  avenue  in  the  south  part  of  the  lasted  until  1S55,  when  the  United  States 

park  is  a  magnilicent  Russian  pavilion,  of  America  refused  to  pay  this  exorbi- 

presented  by  the  late  Czar  of  Rus^a.  tant  and  humiliating  tolL    A  convention 

Arriving  at  Helsingor.  or   to    adopt  was  passed  in  1857  between  sixteen  great 

Shakespeare's     spelling,     Ebinore.    the  powers,  which  paid  Denmark  a  sum  of 


traveller  going 
straight  on  to 
Chrisliania  will 
find  the  steam 
ferry  along  the 
quay  opposite  the 
station.  Elsinore 
is  an  ancient  little 
place  standing  on 
a  point  of  land  at 
the  narrowest  part 
of  the  sea.  Just 
beyond  the  town, 
on  the  sea  front, 
rises  the  pictur- 
esque old  fortress 
of  Kronborg,  with 
its  green  ramparts 
and  broad  moats. 
The  present  build- 
ing w2is  built  early 
in  the  sixteenth 
century,  in  place 
of  the  old  castle 
of  Orekrog,  which 
replaced  the 
ancient  Flynder- 
borg. 

The  legend  goes 
that  in  one  of  the 

subterranean  passages,  sound  asleep,  lies 
the  hero  Ogier  the  Dane  (Holger  Danske), 
familiar  to  the  readers  of  Andersen's 
fairy  tales,  who  will  wake  up  from  his 
deadly  slumber  if  his  country  requires 
lighters  against  her  foes.  Kronborg  is 
also  the  castle  of  Hamlet,  Prince  of 
Denmark,  and  Shakespeare  has  made  it 
more  famous  than  history.  From  its 
terraces  one  fails  to  discover  the  frightful 


^■3,493.000  to  p 
throu^  the  Sound 
without  the  an- 
noyance caused 
by  the  paying  of 
the  toll  duty. 

Another  inte- 
resting excui5i<m 
from  Copenhagen 
is  to  Ja^ersbovg, 
situated  near  the 
fashionable  sea- 
side resort  of 
Klampenborg. 
The  road  from  the 
capital  is  very 
pleasant,  running 
all  the  time 
through  a  country 
contai  ning  charm- 
ing villas,  gardens, 
and  parks  belong- 
ing to  the  rich 
inhabitants  erf  the 
town.  There  they 
spend  the  summer 
months,  with  the 
Klampenborg 
baths  and  its 
sandy  beach  close 
by,  as  well  as  the  lovely  woods  of 
Jaegersborg.  The  royal  residence  is 
very  picturesque,  but  it  is  a  hunting 
pavilion  more  than  a  palace. 

Every  year  when  the  Danish  royal 
family  are  entertaining  their  numerous 
guests  at  Copenhagen,  a  visit  is  paid  to 
Roskilde,  the  former  royal  residential 
town  of  Denmark.  It  overlooks  one  of 
those  Fjords  which  so    often    figure    in 


cliff  mentioned  by  the  English  bard,  but  Scandinavian  literature.  The  great  Ros- 
one  seems  to  live  once  more  the  im-  kilde  Cathedral,  finished  towards  the  end 
mortal  tragedy  bom  out  of  Shakespeare's     of  the  eleventh  century,  rises  high  above 
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numerous  chapels 
rest  all  the  Kiogsand 
Queens  of  Denmark, 
from  the  tenth  cen- 
tury down  to  the 
present  time.  The 
annual  visit  of  dis- 
tinguished visitors  is 
an  old  established 
custom,  for  on  a  stone 
pillar  in  the  chapel 
of  Christian  I.  the 
tourist  will  find 
marks  indicating  the 
height  of  Peter  the 
Cireat,  as  well  as  that 


ROSENBORG   CASTLE. 

many  caffes.  On  the 
one  side  lies  the 
famous  pleasure 
garden  of  Tivoli,  to 
which  foreigners  and 
natives  wend  their 
way  in  thousands  on 
fine  summer  even- 
ings. On  the  other, 
strains  of  music  pro- 
ceed from  the  largest 
"varieties"  and 
music-halls  of  the 
town  —  the  whole 
presenting  a  lively 
and  animated  scene. 


of  Alexander  111.,  of 
the  Emperor  Nicho- 
las, and  of  many 
members  of  the 
present  Danish  royal 
family. 

Returning  to 
Copenhagen  in  the 
evening,  the  tra- 
veller has  but  to 
walk  a  few  steps  to 
fmd  himself  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  life 
of  the  town,  which 
he  can  inspect  at  his 
ease  from  a  seat  in 
front  of  one  of  the 


rREDENSBORG. 
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AN  .ANGLO-AMERICAN 
COMEDY. 
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COLONEL   CHYCHELE7   INTERVIEWS   A   CHAKACTER. 


THE  sweltering  mid-August  day  was 
at  its  hottest,  and  Mr.  John  Staples 
sat  dozing  in  his  shirt  sleeves 
within  the  doorway  of  his  second-hand 
furniture  and  general  stores  off  Wardour 
Street,  in  the  County  of  London. 

He  was  nothing  much  to  look  at,  at 
th(!  best  of  times,  wasn't  Mr.  Staples,  and 
the  rollaiwe  of  slumber  didn't  seem  to 
qualify  his  uncomeliness  in  the  least 
degree ;  indeed,  had  he  not  been  an 
essential  to  our  story  his  personality 
would  certainly  never  have  been  obtruded 
on  the  notice  of  our  readers. 

Jealous  rivals  had  been  heard  to 
remark  that  they  would  have  hesitated 
to  pick  John  Staples  off  a  dust-heap  for 
the  mere  value  of  his  clothes ;  and,  with 
due  allowance  for  commercial  amenity, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  there  was  a 
good  deal  in  his  appearance  to  warrant 
even  so  opprobrious  a  comment.  For  he 
seemed  to  have  clothed  himself  at  hap- 
hazard and  without  any  regard  for  the 
unities  fnmi  his  nii'^cellaneous  stock  of 


misfits,  with  the  result  that  whatever  he 
wore  was  either  too  short  or  too  long — 
too  wide  or  too  circumscribed,  and  each 
separate  article  was  of  a  distinct  and 
remote  period  of  fashion. 

As  a  class  study,  no  greater  and  more 
violent  contrast  could  have  been  pre- 
sented than  that  of  the  sleeping  trades- 
man with  his  clean-shaved,  gaunt,  and 
rugged  features,  stern  and  set,  even 
in  repose,  and  the  officer  and  gentleman 
who  had  sauntered  in  at  the  open  door, 
and  was  now  surveying  the  unconscious 
dealer  through  his  gold-rimmed  eye- 
glasses with  no  visible  token  of  admira* 
tion  on  his  impassive  features. 

As  the  proprietor  of  the  shop  betrayed 
no  signs  of  waking,  the  new-comer  tapped 
him  gently  on  the  shoulder  with  his 
gold-headed  cane  and  bade  him  good 
afternoon. 

"  Hello — hello,  there  !  "  cried  the  old 
man,  arousing  himself  with  wonderful 
alacrity  and  regarding  the  other^with  a 
fixed  stare  from  under  the  limp]  brim  of 
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his  battered  hat,  which  he  had  pushed 
back  from  his  brows  in  the  surprise  of 
the  moment.  **  Hello — hello,  there  I  " 
he  repeated,  as  his  hollow,  sunken  eyes 
shone  with  a  dull  red  glare  from 
behind  his  bushy  eyebrows,  and  his  wide, 
hard  mouth  puckered  with  a  comical 
admixture  of  humour  and  asperity. 

He  saw  before  him  a  little  old  gentle- 
man, spare  but  elegant  of  figure,  well 
groomed,  and  with  that  impersonal  ex- 
pression of  feature  habitual  with  those 
who  have  made  it  a  p>oint  of  breeding  to 
keep  the  purely  emotional  impulses  under 
the  strictest  control. 

**  Yes  ?  **  prompted  Mr.  Staples  tenta- 
tively, and  still  regarding  his  visitor 
with  that  open-mouthed,  whimsical  stare 
of  his. 

*'  My  name  is  Chycheley — Colonel 
Chycheley,  of  Chycheley,"  remarked 
the  latter  quietly,  as  he  withdrew  further 
into  the  shadow  of  the  shop  and  took  a 
precarious  seat  in  one  of  Mr.  Staples* 
alleged  Chippendales. 

*'  O — ho  !  "  cried  the  dealer,  lifting  his 
eyebrows  clean  into  his  hat  with  un- 
mitigated surprise.  ''  O — ho  !  "  and  then 
he  lauglicd  immoderately. 

The  colonel  saw  th^t  he  was  dealing 
with  a  character  ;  and  a  character  the 
old  mnn  certainly  was,  in  all  conscience. 

*'  My  name  is  of  course  familiar  to  you, 
Mr. — er — Staples  ?  " 

'*  Familiar  ;  Lor*  bless  you,  ay.  You're 
the  young  man's  father,  ain't  you  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Raymond  Chycheley  is  my  son." 

Mr.  Staples  was  not  the  least  bit 
impressed.  He  sat  gripping  the  handles 
of  his  chair  (from  which  he  had  not 
risen),  and  was  still  regarding  the  colonel 
with  the  same  look  of  amused  concern. 

"  Just  so.  Ay — ay,  you've  got  his 
look,"  said  he  presently,  alluding  to  his 
visitor's  round  and  somewhat  faded  blue 
eyes,  **  and  nose,  and  mouth — without 
his  easy  and  familiar  ways.  One  moment, 
till  I  call  down  Marigold." 

The  colonel  stopped  him  with  a 
deprecatory  movement  of  his  cane  as 
the  impulsive  old  man  was  about  to 
withdraw. 

"  One  moment,  Mr.  Staples,  if  you 
please.  My  object  in  calling  was  to  see 
you,    more    especially,   and    to    discuss 


matters  in  the  absence  of  your  daughter 

and  my er  "  (with  a  gulp\  "  a  fourth 

party." 

"You  mean  your  son,"  said  the  old 
man  very  sternly. 

"  Quite  so,  Mr.  Staples." 

**  Then  why  don't  you  say  it  *  quite 
so  : 

The  colonel  couldn't  quite  follow 
him.  "  I  think  we  may  dispense  with 
Miss  Staples'  presence  for  the  time 
being,"  he  insisted  quietly,  but   firmly. 

"  But  have  you  seen  her  ? "  pleaded 
Mr.  Staples,  with  another  movement 
towards  the  door. 

"  1  have  not  had  that  pleasure." 

"  Then  you  ought  to,"  growled  the 
old  man,  dropping  somewhat  sulkily 
into  his  seat — **  'twould  do  you  good  !  " 

Colonel  Chycheley's  eyes  wandered 
away  from  Mr.  Staples  to  the  squalid- 
looking  hanks  of  clothing  on  the  walls, 
the  frowsy  literature  distributed  in  boxes 
in  the  window,  the  impossible  furniture 
heaped  in  places  from  floor  to  ceiling, 
and  finally,  with  the  arrangement  of  his 
thoughts,  they  returned  to  the  old  man, 
on  whom  they  rested  with  the  com- 
placent scrutiny  of  a  dilettante  apprais- 
ing a  study  from  low  life. 

'*  Mr.  Staples,  you  are,  1  should 
imagine,  a  man  of  the  world — we  are 
both  of  us  men  of  the  world " 

*'  But  my  daughter,  and  your  son, 
aint — there's  the  difference,"  interrupted 
the  dealer  hotly  ;  "  there's  where  you've 
got  to  argue  from.  That's  your  basis,  if 
you  are  a  military  man.  You're  trying 
to  up-end  the  show — I  know  what 
you're  driving  at." 

Ignoring  the  vulgarity  of  the  outburst, 
the  colonel  calmly  proceeded  : 

**Now,  Mr.  Staples,  as  touching  this 
liaison " 

"  Oh,  don't  talk  to  me  in  French ! 
You're  alluding  to  their  keeping  com- 
pany, and  you  wants  to  stop  it  ?  " 

**  Quite  so,"  assented  the  colonel 
blandly  ;  and  again  he  was  sternly  asked 
why  he  didn't  say  it  *  quite  so  '  at  first. 
Mr.  Staples  was  evidently  a  person  not  to 
be  trifled  with. 

"The  phrase  is  yours,  Mr.  Staples, 
not  mine,"  said  the  colonel,  smilingly, 
but  with    some   display   of   nervousness 
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nevertheless.  **  But  let  us  adopt  it  with- 
out further  parley  and  assume  that  I 
most  sincerely  do  wish  to  *  stop  it.'  " 

"  ril  agree  to  assume  it  with  you,  if  it's 
any  pleasure  to  you,"  returned  the  old 
man  sourly,  "  but  Tm  not  a'going  to  stop 
it.  Why,  I'd  as  soon  think  of  stopping 
the  beatings  of  her  blessed  little  heart. 
It  never  struck  you  that  way  I  don't 
suppose,  colonel  ?  *' 

"Well,  no,  I  can't  say  that  it  did," 
replied  the  other,  with  a  slight  stare  of 
surprise  ;  *'  and  what  is  more,  my  dear — 
er — sir,  I  should  feel  extremely  grieved  to 
think  that  there  was  any  prospect  of  so 
dire  a  result." 

*'  Grieved  indeed  !  "  remarked  Mr. 
Staples,  with  an  ungracious  sniff.  **Why 
can't  you  leave  'em  alone  to  follow  the 
natural  inclinations  of  their  young 
hearts.  TheyVe  not  asking  anything 
from  you,  are  they  ?  " 

"You  are  scarcely  putting  it  to  me 
fairly,  Mr.  Staples." 

"  I  am  putting  it  to  you  naturally  and 
honestly,  Colonel  Chycheley,"  retorted  the 
old  dealer  abruptly,  "see  you  do  it 
likewise." 

The  colour  mantled  in  his  visitor's 
sun-tanned  cheeks,  and  there  was  an 
ominous  sparkle  in  the  cold  blue  eyes. 
But  he  controlled  his  feelings  with  an 
effort,  and  brought  his  chair  closer  to  the 
old  man's  side. 

*'Let  me  be  candid  with  you,  Mr. 
Staples,  for  you  are  candour  itself.  It 
may  strike  you  as  being  absurd,  perhaps, 
but  I  am  by  no  means  a  rich  man. 
Quite  the  reverse.  Unfortunate  specula- 
tions in  mines,  of  late  years,  have  brought 
me  within  calculable  distance  of  bank- 
ruptcy, and  unless  my  son " 

"  How  much  do  you  want  ?  "  said  the 
old  man.  The  query  might  have  been 
addressed  to  a  shop  customer,  so  casually 
was  it  put ;  and  his  eyes  had  a  far-away 
look  in  them  that  was  quite  out  of 
keeping  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
implied  deficit. 

"  I  said  unless  my  son " 

"  How  much  do  you  want  ?  "  persisted 
the  old  man,  as  though  he  were  dealing 
with  a  job  lot.     "  What's  the  figure  ?  " 

The  colonel  regarded  him  with  some 
surprise. 


**  1  am  afraid,"  said  he,  after  a  short 
pause,  "  that  fifteen  thousand  pounds 
would  scarcely  conduce  to  solvency." 

Mechanically  the  old  man's  hand  went 
into  his  trousers  pocket  among  his  loose 
change,  and  he  sighed  deeply.  "  Go  on," 
he  said ;  and  the  colonel  proceeded. 

"Now,  candidly,  Mr.  Staples,  as  a 
father  speaking  to  a  father,  and  without 
mental  reservation  of  any  kind,  unless 
my  son  comes  to  the  rescue  by  an  early 
and — er — prosperous  marriage " 

"  What  then  ? " 

*'Why,  the  results  will  be  most 
disastrous  to  himself." 

"  Yourself,  you  mean,"  suggested  Mr. 
Staples,  bluntly.  He  was  gradually 
becoming  more  and  more  ungracious,  if 
such  a  thing  were  possible. 

"  Well,  you  may  put  it  that  way  if  you 
like  ;  it  comes  to  the  same  thing." 

"  Does  it  ?  I  don't  suppose  he'd  bother 
his  head  much  which  way  it  went." 

"  Probably  he  would  not,"  observed 
the  colonel,  who  was  becoming  uneasier 
in  proportion  as  the  other  waxed 
gloomier.  "But  he  is  young,  Mr.  Staples, 
young  and  inexperienced." 

"  Thank  the  Lord  for  that !  "  said  the 
old  man,  rising  heavily  from  his  seat, 
and  shuffling  his  feet  into  the  slippers  of 
a  giant.  "  He's  a  bright  lad,  and  a 
credit  to  any  girl  he  marries." 

"  Quite  so,  Mr.  Staples,  and  now 
you've  mentioned  it,  I  have  just  such  a 
young  lady  in  view  for  my  boy.  An 
American,  it  is  true,  but  none  the  worse 
for  that." 

The  old  man  glanced  sharply  at  the 
little  self-possessed  officer,  and  he 
clutched  the  flaps  of  his  open  waistcoat 
with  a  convulsive  movement  that  may 
have  betokened  anger  or  surprise.  Then 
the  long  line  of  his  lips  tightened,  and 
his  eyes  began  to  move  restlessly.  He 
essayed  to  button  the  waistcoat,  but  as 
the  flaps  wouldn't  meet  by  a  span,  he 
ran  his  arms  up  to  the  elbows  in  the 
pockets  of  his  voluminous  trousers  in- 
stead, and  stood  frowning  down  on  the 
debonair  colonel  like  the  austere  scare- 
crow he  seemed  to  emulate. 

"  I  am  given  to  understand  by  my  son 
that  she  is  a  most  charming  young 
person,"  the  unconscious  colonel  rattled 
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My  soa  was  entertained  by  her  you  for  social  reasons  to  break  up  your 
father,  Mr.  Vantromp,  during  his  recent  son's  peace  of  mind,  that's  no  reason  why 
visit  to  America,  and  that  gentleman  and  I  should  do  the  same  by  my  girl.  So 
his  daughter  are  now  in  England,  and  don't  let  us  quarrel  and  raise  a  barney 
over  that.  You  say  you  have  never  seen 
Dicks? 


are  my  guests. 

"  Rich  ? "   enquired  Mr.   Staples,  sen- 
tentiously. 
"A  millionaire! " 

"My  poor  old  Dicks,"  muttered  the 
dealer  beneath  his  breath. 

"  You  can  judge  therefore  of  my  conster- 
nation,   Mr.   Staples,   when    my    son 
informed    me   that  he  contemplated 
marrying  your  daughter !  " 

"Dear,  dear,  dear,  it  must  have 
been  a  shocker!"  replied  the  dealer, 
scarcely  concealing  the  sneer. 

"  I  assure  you  Mrs.  Chycheley  is  quite 
prostrated  by  the  intelligence  !  " 

"  No  doubt,  no  doubt,  colonel.  And 
now  tell  me,  what  is  it  you  want"  me 
to  do  ? " 

The  colonel  brightened  up  con- 
siderably. 

"I  want  your  good  offices,  Mr. 
Staples,  to  discourage  this  intimacy; 
to  represent  the  folly,  the  madness 
of  the  step,  and  its  inevitable  conse- 
quences, to  your  daughter.  I,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  bring  every  influence 
to  bear  on  my  son  with  a  similar 
object.  Recollect  that  in  marrying 
him  she  would  be  marrying  a  pauper." 
"  And  supposing  she  didn't.  Suppose 
she  hearkened  to  this  advice — what 
then  ? " 

"Then,  my  good  sir,  with  my  son's 
marriage  to  Miss  Vantromp,  neither 
Miss  Staples  nor  yourself  would,  from 
a  pecuniary  pxiint,  have  occasion  to 
regret  this  little  sacrifice  of — er — feel- 
ing, in  view  of  the  benefit  you  would 
confer  on  my  son,  and  on  his  family." 

"That  will  do  you,  colonel.  You 
have  had  your  say ;  now  you  listen  to 
me." 

Mr.  Staples  removed  his  hat,  drew  his 
chair  up  to  within  touching  distance  of 


"  Your  Dicks  ? " 

"Leastaways.  Marigold.     I   calls   her 
'  Dicks '  for  short—'  Old  Dicks  "  at  most 


"  Ask  tke  neighbours  1/  old  Daddy  Staples 
ever  timt  back  on  his  word." 

"My  seeing  your  daughter  could  not 
possibly  affect  the  question  at  issue.  It 
is  solely  one  of  position." 

"Quite  so,"  returned  the  dealer,  bor- 
rowing his  visitor's  pet  phrase  for  the 
the  other  and,  bending  forward,  delivered  occasion.  "  And  that  is  why  I  asked  you 
himsetF  with  great  gravity  of  voice  and  if  you  had  seen  her,  because  my  ^fa^i■ 
gesture  as  follows :  gold  has  been  brought  up  in  every  respect 

"  Now  look  a'here,  colonel,  I  don't  want  a  lady.  You  have  no  occasion  to  smile, 
you  to  have  any  theatre  scene  with  me  for  1  mean  what  1  say.  I  am  not  so  poor 
over  this  business.  What's  yours  is  yours  as  I  look,  or  probably  I  wouldn't  be  as 
— what's  mine  is  mine ;  and  if  it  suits     well  off  as  I  don't  look — if  you  knew 
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anything  of  the  trade.  All  that  money 
could  do  to  educate  a  girl  at  a  foreign 
school,  in  manners,  taste,  and  general 
book-learning,  it  has  done  for  my  child ; 
and  I  am  proud  to  say  that,  rank  and 
titles  out  of  it,  she  will  make  a  wife  that 
any  young    gentleman  might  be  proud 

"  You  deserve  the  greatest  credit " 

*'  No  I  don't,  excuse  me  ;  the  credit's 
hers — mine  the  duty.  That  child. 
Colonel  Chycheley,  has  so  grown  up  in 
my  heart  that  she  has  become  more  to 
me  than  my  own  life  ;  and  I  consider 
that  I  am  holding  her  young  affections  as 
it  might  be  in  trust  for  her  while  that 
life  lasts.  I  do  that,  believe  me;  and 
woe,  I  say,  to  the  man  or  woman  who 
may  have  it  in  their  mind  to  do  her  a 
hurt !  '* 

As  a  moral  trustee  Mr.  Staples,  leaning 
back  in  his  chair  with  folded  arms  and 
knitted  brows,  looked  the  very  personi- 
fication of  stern,  not  to  say  intimidating, 
rectitude. 

"That's  my  status  in  the  question. 
Colonel  Chycheley,"  he  went  on  with  a 
confirmatory  nod.  "  You  can  take  it  or 
leave  it — as  you  like.  It  don't  signify 
to  me  one  way  or  the  other.  But  remem- 
ber this  :  rU  be  no  party  to  this  divorce- 
ment of  hearts.  Not  I.  Contrary  wise, 
it  shall  have  every  encouragement  I  can 
give  it.  What  is  there  about  the  scheme 
that's  so  outrageous  as  it  strikes  you? 
Why  should  not  the  young  man  marry 
the  girl  of  his  choice  seeing  that  he  has 
had  every  opportunity  to  consider  the 
consequences — which  can  only  be  to  his 
benefit.  Yes,  his  benefit,  and  I  know 
what  I  am  talking  about." 

"  If  I,"  he  went  on,  "  am.  the  obstacle 
— and  I'll  allow  I'm  not  the  man  a  lady 
might  perhaps  care  to  invite  into  her 
boudoir  ;  that's  my  misfortune — why  I'll 
stand  aside.  Neither  they,  nor  yourself, 
shall  ever  hear  of,  or  be  troubled  by  me, 
so  long,  mind  you,  as  she  is  treated  fairly. 
rU  blot  myself  out  of  all  knowledge, 
like  a  figure  off  a  slate,  if  it  will  help 
towards  a  settlement.  What  d'ye  say  ? 
Come,  look  upon  it  in  a  reasonable, 
manly  way,  and  do  the  right  thing  by 
them.  If  you  are  not  a  rich  man,  neither 
am  I  a  poor   one ;  and  there  will  be  no 


fear  of  your  son  becoming  a  pauper  if  a 
few  hundreds  can  set  him  up  in  a  busi- 
ness :  for  I  see  he  has  got  the  proper  grit 
in  him  to  keep  him  from  going  under — 
money  or  no  money.  Had  I  the  fifteen 
thousand  pounds  you  stand  in  need  of, 
you  should  have  it — aye,  double,  and 
treble — if  it  was  only  a  question  of  cash, 
and  to  prosper  her  young  affections.  I 
can't  say  more  fairly  than  that,  colonel, 
for  you,  for  your  son,  and  the  dear  one  I 
love  with  all  my  heart !  " 

When  the  old  man  had  wiped  away 
the  tear  that  had  started  into  his  eyes  and 
blurred  his  vision,  he  saw  the  colonel 
standing  before  him,  hat  in  hand,  pre- 
paratory to  leaving. 

"  I  have  listened  very  attentively  to 
what  you  have  said,"  he  observed,  not 
unkindly,  as  he  slowly  smoothed  the  nap 
of  his  Lincoln  and  Bennett,  "  and  I  have 
been  not  a  little  impressed  by  your  out- 
spoken language  on  behalf  of  your 
daughter.  You  are  a  rough  diamond, 
Staples,  and  one  that,  in  any  other  cir- 
cumstances, it  would  have  afforded  me 
infinite  pleasure  to  polish ;  but  I  am 
afraid  you  do  not — ^you  could  not  very 
well — appreciate  the  position  in  all  its 
social  bearings  as  I  or  my  connections 
would  do.  Nevertheless,  I  am  disposed 
to  meet  you  to  this  extent,  and,  mark 
you,  not  a  whit  further.  I  shall  take  no 
active  steps  personally  to  er— er " 

"  Coerce,"  suggested  the  old  man 
promptly. 

"  Well,  to  coerce  my  son  into  marry- 
ing Miss  Vantromp.  What  Mrs.  Chyche- 
ley may  feel  disposed  to  do  is  no  concern 
of  mine.  My  son  has  already  learnt  my 
views  on  the  subject.  Let  him  go  his 
ways  ;  and  that  his  choice  may  be  a  suit- 
able and  a  happy  one  is  my  earnest  wish. 
But  you  must  adopt  a  similar  attitude  as 
regards  your  daughter.  That  is  an  essen- 
tial to  the  bargain." 

**  You  can  trust  me  for  that,  colonel," 
said  his  host,  rising  with  alacrity  and 
escorting  his  visitor  to  the  door.  "  Only 
leave  it  to  nature  to  follow  out  its  own 
course,  and  it's  bound  to  come  all  right 
in  the  end.  Morning,  colonel."  And 
the  colonel  went  off. 

"  Well,  well,  so  be  it,"  said  the  latter 
to  himself  when  he  had  turned  the  end 
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of  the  street  and  had  cut  at  the  air  once 
or  twice  a  little  viciously  with  his  cane. 
"The  boy  is  old  enough  to  know  his 
ropes,  "and  if  he  chooses  to  marry  a  cook, 

why  he  must  put  up  with  the  er — er " 

The  colonel  was  at  some  loss  for  a 
word  until  a  passing  constable  seemed  to 
suggest  "  rabbit  pie,"  when  he  adopted 
the  conclusion  and  went  off  to  his  club 
in  a  huff. 

I. 

FATHER  AND  DAUGHTER — MR.  STAPLES 
REMAINS  NEUTRAL. 

FIFTEEN  thousand  pounds!" 
growled  the  old  furniture  dealer 
as  the  colonel's  coat-tails  dis- 
appeared around  the  corner.  "  Fifteen 
thousand  pounds !  It's  a  lump  of  a  sum, 
and  no  mistake.  But  it  might  be  forth- 
coming at  a  pinch.  Ah  !  it  might  that ! 
She  has  only  got  to  say  the  word — to 
just  hold  up  one  little  tiny  finger  of  hers, 
thusways,  and  say :  *  Fifteen  thousand 
golden  sovereigns  down  on  that  table. 
Daddy  Staples,'  and,  hey,  presto!  ft — fo 
— fum  !  they'd  all  come,  I  am  certain  of 
it — ev — ery  blessed  one  of  *em.  Ah  !  they 
would  that." 

"Now,  I  wonder,"  continued  the  old 
fellow,  chuckling  consumedly  to  himself 
the  while,  as  he  paced  the  limited  floor- 
space  of  the  shop,  "  what  the  old  high- 
cockalorum  would  have  said  if  so  be 
I'd  reckoned  myself  to  be  as  good  a 
gentleman  born  as  he  was — and  better, 
perhaps  !  Ha,  ha,  ha-a-a-ah  !  Dicks, 
old  Dicks — my  pet,  come  down  here 
to  your  old  dad  till  he  whispers  you 
something !  " 

He  stamped  thrice  on  the  dusty  old 
boards,  and  obedient  to  the  summons 
there  appeared  to  him  out  of  the 
obscurity  at  the  back  of  the  shop  a 
sweet-faced  young  creature  of  some 
eighteen  years  of  age,  who,  without 
pausing  to  reconnoitre  the  miscellaneous 
and  awkward  surroundings,  came  running 
fearlessly  up  to  this  grisly  old  cur- 
mudgeon of  a  father  of  hers,  her  pink 
cheeks  dimpled  with  smiles,  and  her 
large  brown  eyes  opened  full  on  him 
with  childish  wonder. 

"  I  was  so  glad  to  hear  you  call, 
dad !  " 
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"So  you  was,  my  pet,  so  you  was," 
said  the  old  man  fondly,  if  incorrectly, 
as  he  smoothed  her  little  head  with  a 
tremulous  hand,  and  helped  her  to  a 
seat.  "  But  you  see,  my  dear,  I've  had 
company  on  business^-company  touch- 
ing important  business,"  he  said  as  he 
eyed  her  bright  features  a  little  appre- 
hensively, "or  I'd  have  shouted  long 
afore  this.  So,  set  you  down  there  now 
and  be  a  good  little  girl  while  I  talk 
to  you." 

"  Oh,  dad,  I  wish  you  wouldn't  always 
treat  me  like  a  baby,"  she  pouted  up  at 
him  as  he  stood  before  her  with  a  gaunt 
forefinger  held  up  admonishingly.  "I 
am  in  long  frocks  now,  you  know,  and  a 
woman;  and  besides,  after  the  vacation 
is  over  I  shall  have  quite  completed  my 
education  before  I  return  home  again — 
so  there  !  " 

But  the  finger  remained  there  in 
position  nevertheless  —  the  truculent 
old  man  remarking,  the  while,  with 
tremendous  emphasis  : 

"Mayn't  I,  Dicks — mayn't  I,  now — 
mayn't  1 ?  " 

"Oh,  well,  yes  dad,  I  suppose  you 
must,"  she  broke  in  with  a  ravishing 
little  smile  that  opened  those  aggressive- 
looking  dimples  to  their  full. 

"  Don't  you  never  let  me  hear  you  say 
that  again,  Dicks,  you  little  rebel,  or  I'll 
— I'll  sell  up  the  show  on  the  morrow, 
and  start  to  gambling  !  Now  seriously. 
Marigold,  tell  me,  have  you " 

He  paused  irresolutely  before  her 
questioning  gaze  and  concluded  with 
"  Have  you  fed  the  cat  ?  " 

"  Why,  of  course  I  have,  dad  1  " 

"  And— and  the  bird  ?  " 

"And  the  bird." 

He  stood  for  a  few  moments  rasping 
his  great  chin  contemplatively,  and  then 
remarked : 

"  Who  do  you  think  the  company  was 
I  have  just  had  with  me,  Dicks  ? " 

"  Raymond,  dad !  "  she  exclaimed, 
with  sparkling  eyes  and  heightened 
colour.    "  He  promised  to  call  to-day." 

"You're  a  generation  out,  my  Dicks. 
'Twas  the  colonel,  his  father,  no  more, 
nor  no  less  1 " 

"Oh,  dad,  and  you  in  that  dreadful 
deshabille?      No    coat,   and — and,   why 
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"See  here.rm  going  to  kiss  him  straight  atiwy 


father,  you've  got  a  child's  waistcoat  on, 
aod,  despite  your  solemn  promise,  no 
collar!  You  must  really  let  me  button 
it  on  for  you  !  " 

"Impossible,  my  dear;  the  button's 
gone  down  my  back  this  two  hours — I 
felt  it.  Let  'er  go.  !  want  to  talk  to 
you  seriously  now." 

"  Not  about  Raymond  !  "  she  cried 
with  every  token  of  dismay,  and  tugging 
at  his  shiit-sleeve  vigorously.  "  Has 
anything  happened  tsR  aymond,  dad?" 

"Bless  ihe  child,  no!"  said  the  old 
man  reassuringly.  "  What  made  you 
think  of  such  a  thing?  The  boy  is  all 
right  enough,  so  far  as  I  know.  But  the 
old  man— the  colonel — Dicks,  he  seemed 
a  bit  put  out,  that's  all." 

"Cta  account  of  our  approaching 
marriage,  father  ?  "  she  queried  eagerly. 

"Um — um.    You've  hit  it,  my  dear!  " 

She  laughed  long  and  merrily. 

"Bui,  father,  we  were  prepared  for 
that.  Raymond  explained  his  parents' 
objection  to  me.  But  they  can't  possibly 
prevent  it,  can  they  dad  ? " 


little  innocent  heart  and  soul,  of 
course  they  can't !  Don't  Daddy 
Staples  approve  of  it ;  and  did  you 
ever  know  old  Daddy  Staples  to 
fail  of  anything  he  or  his  girl  had 
set  their  minds  on  to  ? " 

"Dear  old  dad,"  she  murmured 
pleasedly,  and  caressing  the  backs 
of  his  huge,  wrinkled  hands.  "  You 
have  always  been  so  good  to  your 
spoilt  little  Dicks,  and  I  will  never 
^never  forget  it." 

"  Oh,    I'm    an    outrageous   old 
tyrant — that's  what    I    am,  and   1 
ought  to  know.     For  instance,  I've 
been  and  agreed  this  very  day  with 
Colonel  Chycheley  not  to  openly 
aid  nor  abet  my  daughter  in  any 
matrimonial  designs  she  may  have 
in    view    as    regards    young    Mr. 
Raymond  Chycheley !  " 
"  You  did.  dad— O— oh  I  " 
"  /  did,  Dicks,  and  I'tn  a  neutral 
'M      from  this  day  out !  " 
JM  For   quite    a    minute   he    gazed 

upon  her  steadily  and  fixedly, 
noting  the  expression  of  pained 
surprise  and  bewilderment  I  hat 
swept  across  her  features ;  and  then, 
slowly  but  obviously  of  purpose,  he 
closed  his  right  eye  in  a  constrained 
wink,  so  muteiy  expressive  of  double 
dealing  and  chicane,  that,  had  the 
colonel  been  present  and  witnes-sed  it, 
nothing  but  a  written  agreement  over 
hands  and  seals  would  have  contented 
htm  in  any  future  dealings  wiih  Mr. 
John  Staples. 

"  I  said  '  o]>enly '  my  dear,  and  1  meant 
it.  On  his  part  lie  is  bound  in  the  same 
way  not  to  openly  counteract  his  son. 
And  he  meant  it — per — haps  !  " 

Having  conveyed  his  doubts  as  to  the 
colonel's  integrity  of  purpose  by  another 
pjrJonged  wink — this  (ime  of  the  left 
eye,  Mr.  Scaples  burst  into  a  fit  of 
uproarious  laughter,  and  seizing  bis 
daughter  by  both  hands  jiroceeded  to 
waltz  her  about  Ihe  room  with  such 
vigour  and  abandon  that  he  dislodged 
quite  a  small  stack  of  furniture  :  bring- 
ing it  down  pell-mell  into  the  doorway, 
and  startling  a  young  man,  who  was 
about   to  enter,  out  of  his  senses  with 
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"  Hups-a-daisy !  there  goes  my  best 
wardrobe  on  top  of  the  dinner  set !  One 
moment,  Mr.  Chycheley,  till  I  shift  it." 

"  Why  it's  Raymond  !  *'  cried  the  blush- 
ing young  girl,  as  the  dust  cleared  and 
revealed  a  stalwart,  dark -eyed  young 
man  regarding  the  pair  with  an  expres- 
sion of  the  deepest  concern  on  his  swarthy 
features,  as  he  stood,  open-mouthed,  in 
the  doorway. 

"  Why,  Marigold  !  Mr.  Staples  !  What 
on  earth  has  happened  ?" 

"  Come  in,  young  man,  and  set  you 
down — and  don't  make  a  noise,"  was  all 
the  change  he  got  out  of  Mr.  Staples,  as 
that  worthy  busied  himself  with  the  shift- 
ing process. 

"  Shall  I  tell  him,  dad  ? " 

"  Tell  him — ay.  But  recollect  Tm 
neutral.  Don't  you  forget  that,  I  don't 
want  to  know  anything  ;  nor,"  he  added, 
as  though  he  had  heard  something,  **  I 
don't  want  to  see  anything  neither." 

Smiling  grimly  he  proceeded  with 
great  ostentation  to  re-arrange  and  dust 
the  various  objects  in  the  shop,  and  only 
desisted  when  his  daughter,  who  had  been 
engaged  in  earnest  conversation  with  the 
young  man,  called  him  over  to  her  side. 

"  I  have  told  him  all,  father,  about  the 
colonel's  visit  and  your  compact  with 
him,  and  Raymond  thinks  you  have 
acted  very  properly  and  for  the  best." 

Mr.  Staples,  after  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  look  disinterestedly  virtuous, 
observed  : 

**  That's  all  right  then.  And  mind  you, 
Mr.  Raymond,  I  mean  to  stick  to  my  bar- 
gain so  long  as  they  deal  fairly  and 
honestly  with  her,  and  don't  try  any 
underhand  dodges  to  divert  the  process  of 
true  love.  By-the-bye,  my  dear,  did  he 
mention  any  visitors  that  might  be  stay- 
ing with  the  colonel  at  Chycheley — a 
young  lady  for  instance,  eh  ? '' 

"  You  mean  the  Vantromps,  dad,"  she 
broke  in,  hastily.  "  Of  course  he  did  ;  and 
I  am  very,  truly,  sorry  for  Miss  Vantromp ; 
for  Mr.  Raymond  tells  me  she  is  a  dear 
good  creature,  and " 

"Oh,  pray  don't  feel  sorry  for  Miss 
Vantromp  on  my  account.  Marigold," 
interrupted  the  implied  lady-killer,  blush- 
ing furiously  nevertheless,  "  for  I  fancy  I 
have  been  forestalled  by  young    Rock- 


wood — who  is  of  the  house  party, 
and " 

"  Hey-dey !  what's  this  ?  Rockwood, 
young:  Rockwood  of  Seabrook  ?" 

"  Why,  dad,  what  do  you  know  about 
the  Rockwoods  ? " 

"  Oh,  nothing,  nothing,  my  dear.  What 
should  I  know  of  them.  They're  nought 
to  me — nought  to  me." 

He  seemed  to  have  been  considerably 
perturbed  at  the  name  for  all  that,  and 
wandered  ofiF  into  the  shop  muttering  to 
himself,  "  they're  nought  to  me — ^nought 
to  me,"  until  his  daughter  recalled  him 
to  his  senses  with  the  important  an- 
nouncement : 

"  And  we  are  going  to  be  married,  dad, 
Raymond  and  I,  when  I  return  from 
Bruges — that  is  of  course  if  we  may  have 
your  permission,  and — and  blessing,  dear 
daddy." 

"  I'm  neutral.  Go  on — I'm  neutral," 
was  all  the  encouragement  the  old  fellow 
vouchsafed,  with  his  back  turned  to  them, 
partly  in  fulfilment  of  his  share  of  the 
contract  with  the  colonel,  and  partly,  it 
must  be  confessed,  to  conceal  the  two  large 
tear-drops  that  had  suddenly  leapt  into 
his  eyes  at  the  announcement  of  the  im- 
pending separation  from  one  whom  he  so 
dearly  loved. 

"  Mr.  Staples !  " 

"  Dad !  " 

It  was  a  trying  moment  for  the  poor 
old  neutral. 

They  had  crept  silently  to  his  side, 
and,  together,  were  kneeling  at  his  feet 
with  upturned  appealing  faces ;  the 
youth's  so  pregnant  of  sheer  honesty  and 
indomitable  resolution :  the  maid's  so 
winsome,  with  its  earnest  innocence,  and 
blush-sweet  charm  of  budding  woman- 
hood. 

Yes,  it  was  a  trying  moment ;  though 
the  old  dealer,  with  a  strong  controlling 
efiFort,  appeared  to  rise  to  the  level  of  the 
occasion. 

"  So  you  want  my  consent  and  bles- 
sing, do  you,  the  two  of  you?"  he 
enquired  with  one  last  effort  to  sustain 
his  known  reputation  for  stem  im- 
partiality. 

"  We  do,  dad — if — if  you  please." 

It  was  the  woman  who  spoke. 

He  laid  one  hand  on  the  crisp  dark 
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curls  of  the  young  man,  and  the  other  on 
his  child's  little  head,  and  Colossus- 
wise,  stood  looking  down  upon  them 
with  quite  an  unwonted  look  of  genial 
kindliness  in  his  deep-set  eyes.  And 
when  he  spoke  it  was  in  tones  of  such 
unusual  dignity,  not  to  say  refinement, 
that  at  any  other  time  they  might  have 
had  some  cause  to  marvel  at  this  remark- 
able change  of  manner. 

"  Marigold,  my  child,  your  father  gives 
his  fullest  sanction  to  your  marriage  ; 
indeed,  you  had  it  from  the  day  I  first 
became  aware  how  matters  were  tending. 
I  break  no  compact  therefore  with 
Colonel  Chycheley  in  giving  you  both 
my  hearty  consent. 

"  As  regards  my  blessing,  sweet,  it  needs 
no  rough  old  go-between,  like  myself,  to 
call  for  further  blessings  from  the 
Almighty  on  that  innocent  little  head. 
But  so  sure  as  I  know  it  will  ever  be 
forthcoming,  so  confident  am  I  in  again 
begging  its  continuance  for  my  darling's 
sake,  and  on  her  behalf.  May  God  in 
His  infinite  mercy  bless  and  prosper  you 
in  all  you  may  undertake,  my  child — a 
blessing  that  must  ever  be  fulfilled  while 
you  have  breath  to  pray,  and  confidence 
in  the  result ;  for,  believe  me,  when  I  say 
it  of  a  life's  experience,  that  the  day  of 
miracles  by  earnest  prayer  has  never  yet 
ceased — and  never  will !  Raymond, 
what  I  have  said  to  her  applies  equally 
to  you.  Be  kind  to  her,  my  lad.  Practise 
self-restraint  of  temper.  It  is  the  golden 
rule  of  married  happiness.  Harsh  words 
spoken,  even  though  it  be  in  haste,  may 
one  day  be  recalled  when  worlds  cannot 
redeem  the  hurt  they  caused.  Remember, 
she  is  but  a  child  at  heart,  and  children's 
hearts  can  accomplish  a  deal  of  aching. 
Sorrows  and  troubles  will  surely  come  in 
greater  or  lesser  degree,  mayhap  when 
poor  old  Daddy  Staples  has  gone  his 
way  and  is  beyond  her  appeal.  Then 
remember,  my  lad,  that  she  will  be 
alone,  with  none  but  yourself  in  this 
heedless  world  to  protect  and  shield 
her.  You  have  my  consent  and  my 
blessing.  Come,  away  and  up  off  the 
dusty  floor." 

He  raised  his  daughter  in  his  arms  and 
embraced  her  tenderly :  the  young  man 
going    to    the    door    to    conceal    some 


evidences  of  emotion  which  the  old  man's 
words  had  called  forth. 

The  silence  that  now  reigned  for  some 
considerable  time  in  the  shop  was  broken 
by  an  exclamation  of  surprise  and  alarm 
from  the  younger  man  who  had  been  stand- 
ing in  the  doorway  gazing  up  the  street. 

"  Good  gracious  me,  Mr.  Staples — 
Marigold !  here  comes  Mr.  Vantromp 
with  my  mother,  and  I  do  believe  they 
are  making  for  your  house."  He  came 
up  the  shop  towards  them  with  con- 
siderable agitation  of  manner.  '*  What 
is  to  be  done  ?  They  shall  not  be  rude 
to  her.  Shall  I  bar  them  out — only  give 
me  the  word." 

"  Don't  you  be  alarmed,  young  man — 
hold  tight,  Dicks,  and  keep  your  pecker 
up,"  said  the  old  man,  who  had  assumed 
his  wonted  brusqueness  and  (shall  it  be 
said)  vulgarity  of  manner.  "  You  leave 
them  to  me.  If  it's  anyone  they  want 
here,  it  will  be  me ;  and  I'll  know  how 
to  tackle  *em.  Upstairs  with  you,  Dicks, 
to  your  room,  and  v/ait  you  there  till  I 
call  you  down  again.  As  for  you, 
Raymond,  get  you  behind  that  book- 
case at  the  end  of  the  shop,  and  as  soon 
as  you  hear  them  come  in,  slip  through  the 
door  at  the  back  into  the  passage — at 
the  end  of  which  you  will  find  the  side- 
door  into  the  street.  Then  off  you  go 
with  you  to  your  home,  calling  here 
again  to-morrow  for  the  news.  Quick 
away  with  you — tra-la-la — good  night. 
Now  Dicks !  " 

As  he  went  down  towards  the  shop 
door  that  entrance  was  darkened  from 
without  by  a  portly  form,  and  a  voice 
that  might  have  been  heard  in  Oxford 
Street,  said : 

"  Say,  is  Mr.  Fixings  at  home  ?  " 

"  Beg  pardon,  you're  speaking  to  Mr. 
Staples." 

'*  So !— B'gosh.  I  thought  it  had 
something  to  do  with  door-furniture. 
Waal,  sir,  can  we  come  in  ? " 

**  It's  a  three-foot-six  doorway,"  re- 
marked the  old  dealer,  a  little  nettled  at 
his  visitor's  air  of  patronage.  **  I  suppose 
you  could  if  you  tried." 

**  I  guess  we've  got  him,  ma'am," 
observed  the  American  in  an  audible 
undertone  to  his  companion  in  the  street. 
"  Let's  go  in." 
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And  Mr.  Vantromp,  followed  by  Mrs. 
Chycheley,  crowded  in  through  Mr, 
Staples'  three -foot -six  right-of-way,  at 
the  same  moment  that  young  Raymond 
Chycheley  slipped  out  at  the  back 
entrance  and  went  rapidly  oft  down  the 
street. 

If. 


MR.  WILLIAM  S.  VANTROMP  was 
a  large,  heaviiy-built  man  of  easy 
manners,  and  a  general  air  of 
negotiating 
life  on  some 
applied  sys- 
tem of  rela- 
tive mensura- 
tion, derived, 
doubtless, 
from  years  of 
successful 
dealings  with 
comers,  trusts, 
and  similar 
monopolies. 

He  took  the 
seat  offered  to 
him  by  the 
furniture- 
dealer  with 
an  appear- 
ance of  lan- 
guid conde- 
scension, and, 
having  appro- 
priated an 
additional 
one  for  his 
feet,  fixed  a 
pair  of  cold 
calculating 
grey  eyes  on 
Mr.     Staples, 

as  though  he  were  morally  hefting  him 
for  a  horse-trade. 

"That's  Mrs.  Chycheley — the  co'nel's 
wife,"  said  he,  pointing  to  the  tall,  grey- 
haired,  and  grim-looking  dame  who  had 
elected  to  remain  standing  behind  him. 
"  And  that's  me,"  he  added,  handing  the 
dMier  a  card  as  portentous-looking  as 


called  around  here  to  see  if  we  can't 
fix  up  this  marriage  question  in  an 
amicable  way." 

"  Have  you  now  ? "  observed  Mr. 
'Staples  with  exaggerated  interest,  and 
looking  from  one  to  the  other  with  some- 
thing of  the  old  quizzical  expression  with 
which  he  had  regarded  the  colonel. 
"  Then  I'm  sorry  for  you,  for  it's  fixed  up 
already,  and  done  for." 

Mrs.  Chycheley  emitted  a  slight 
shriek  of  horror.  Mr.  Vantromp  hooked 
his  thumbs  in  the  armholes  of  his 
waistcoat  and  remarked, 


goes,  my  dear,  for  one  last,  jolly  gmd 
together,  while  ue  may." 


courtly,   that 

not  even  the 

grotesqueness 

of  his  apparel  served  to  qualify  it  in  the 

least  degree. 

"Then,"  said    Mrs.  Chycheley,  with  a 
sweep  of  her  glasses  to  accentuate  her 
moral    estimate    of   his    conduct,    "  you 
ought    to    be     thoroughly    ashamed    of 
yourself !  " 
"  Go   slow,  ma'am — go   slow,"    inter- 
himself:   "Mr.   William    S.    Vantromp,     vened    the    Chicago    nabob,     with     a 
of    Chicago,    U.S.,    and    we've    sort   of     restraining  movement  of   his  great    fat 
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hand.  "  We  don't  want  any  sort  of  a 
muss  over  this  business,  do  we  now? 
Recollect,  the  gaPs  his,  as  much  as 
mine's  mine,  or  your  son's  yours.  You've 
got  to  take  facts  as  they  come.   Go  slow." 

"  But,  my  dear  Mr.  Vantromp,  imagine 
it,  only — why,  it's  perfectly  abomin- 
able !  " 

**  Imagine  it,  ma'am !  I  guess  we've 
got  to  realise  it,  now,"  observed  the 
practical  financier,  as  he  removed  his 
feet  from  the  chair  and  squared  himself 
before  the  imperturbable  old  man. 
"  Look  a'here,  Mr.  Staples,  I'm  a  man 
of  few  words,  and  I'm  agoing  to  put  the 
case  to  you  as  shortly  as  I  can,  and,  so 
far  as  I  am  able,  without  ruffling  up  the 
social  amenities  of  this  here  lady  or 
yourself.  We're  living  in  a  free  country, 
under  a  free  constitution,  with  free-and- 
easy  entertainments,  and — and " 

"  I'm  listening,"  observed  the  dealer 
encouragingly,  as  the  otlier  seemed  to 
get  a  little  out  of  his  depth. 

**  And  all  that,"  added  Mr.  Vantromp, 
with  a  look  of  triumph.  "  No  auc- 
tioneering of  affections,  no  barter,  no  sale 
of  flesh,  everything  on  the  square,  and  God 
for  us  all !     Am  I  right  or  am  I  not  ?  " 

'*  Go  on,  sir,"  replied  the  non-committal 
dealer,  returning  Mrs.  Chycheley's  glance 
of  contempt  with  interest.  "  The  lady  is 
getting  impatient — go  on." 

"  Is  she — b'gosh.  I  beg  pardon,  ma'am. 
What  I  meant  ter  say,  my  gal — my  Sadie 
— Mr.  Staples,  had  a  notion,  gal-like  of 
course,  towards  Mr.  Raymond  Chycheley 
— do  you  foUer  me  ?  And  Mr.  Raymond 
Chycheley,  when  stopping  with  us  over 
to  Chicago,  seemed — I  say  seemed — to — 
to " 

"  Reciprocate,"  threw  in  Mrs.  Chy- 
cheley condescendingly. 

"  You've  got  it,  ma'am — reciprocate. 
So  did  we  all.  I  reciprocated  it.  This 
lady  follered  suit ;  so  did  the  co'nel " 

"  The  colonel — pooh  !  "  snorted  the 
aggrieved  Mrs.  Chycheley. 

"  By  all  means,  ma'am,  by  all  means. 
But  he  reciprocated  it  just  the  same ;  the 
poor  consamed  old  cuss,"  he  added,  under 
his  breath.  "  And  so  it  came  about  that 
all  parties  to  the  said  understanding  being 
of  the  one  opinion,  it  was  only  natural, 
of  course,  that  we  should  reckon  on  the 


two  most  concerned  gettin'  hitched — 
inarried — nuptialised,  or  whatever  you 
might  call  it  over  here — do  you  foller 
me  ?  Now,  seeing  that  it  comes  to  our 
knowledge,"  continued  the  man  of  few 
words  "  that  your  gal  has  sort  of  chipped 
in  and  headed  us  off,  so  to  speak,  I  don't 
think  I'm  out  of  order  in  asking  you,  fair 
and  square,  as  a  father  to  a  father — ^how 
fur's  this  thing  gone  ?  " 

Having  delivered  himself  of  the  fore- 
going with  considerable  unction,  Mr. 
Vantromp  extracted  a  tooth-pick  from 
his  vest  pocket  and  paused  for  a  reply. 

"  How  fur  is  it  gone  ? "  replied  the 
dealer  shortly.  "  Why,  they're  engaged 
—that's  how  fur." 

"They're  engaged,  ma'am,"  observed 
the  American  over  his  shoulder  to  Mrs. 
Chycheley,  whose  transcendent  indiffer- 
ence to  Mr.  Staples'  presence  seemed  to 
necessitate  an  intermediary. 

"  They're  engaged — they're  engaged  !" 
she  echoed,  after  the  manner  of  one  who 
witnesses  an  impending  holocaust  without 
power  to  utter  a  warning  cry.  "  Oh 
Raymond,  Raymond!  The  equivalent, 
Mr.  Vantromp — the  equivalent !" 

"  That's  so — the  equivalent,"  repeated 
Mr.  Vantromp  for  the  first  time  with 
some  symptoms  of  discomfort.  "  But 
look  a'here,  Staples,  I'm  not  taking  any 
hand  in  this  part  of  the  deal  myself.  I 
have  promised  this  lady  to  put  her  case 
— her  proposition  to  you,  on  her  behalf. 
More'n  that,  understand  me,  I'm  not 
prepared  to  negotiate." 

**  It  is  very  kind  of  you,  I  am  sure," 
remarked  the  lady  a  little  ungraciously. 

"The  co'nel  not  being  available," 
explained  her  companion,  "and  suspected, 
moreover,  of  treason." 

"Weak — weak!"  sighed  the  colonel's 
wife. 

"The  poor  consamed  old  cuss!"  said 
the  Yankee — to  himself,  and  proceeded  : 

"  I  guess  you're  not  a  rich  man, 
Staples  ? " 

"  You  may,  if  you  like ;  but  don't  you 
bet  on  it!" 

The  apparent  rudeness  of  the  remark 
appeared  to  rile  Mr.  Vantromp.  It  seemed 
to  imply  a  lack  on  his  part  of  that  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  on  which  he 
particularly  prided  himself. 
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*•  Now,  hang  me,  old  feller,*'  said  he, 
"  if  I  don't  make  a  bet  on  it !  So  put  it 
any  wav  you  like.  My  word's  my 
bond." 

"  Remember  the  equivalent,  Mr.  Van- 
tromp,  please/*  interposed  Mrs.  Chycheley. 
"Don't  bet.  It's  undignified.  I  had 
almost  said  vulgar." 

"  Not  when  you're  winning,  ma'am,  it 
ain't.  I've  made  my  pile  bettin'  on  the 
market,  and  I'm  not  going  to  run  it  down 
now.  But  have  it  your  own  way.  I'm 
putting  the  question  to  you,  old  man,  on 
this  lady's  behalf  when  I  ask  you  if  there 
is  any  equivalent  sum  of  money  you 
would  feel  disposed  to  accept  in  the  way 
of  a  solatium  to  cry  off  the  marriage 
ceremony.  There  !  You've  got  it  now, 
and  I'm  glad  it's  over." 

"  And  what  about  the  young  man?" 
curtly  asked  the  dealer.  "  Anything  for 
him?" 

**  Any  solatium  for  the  young  man, 
ma'am.  Have  you  calculated  upon  his 
blasted  hopes  ?  " 

"  Blighted,"  murmured  Mrs.  Chycheley. 
"  I  have.     Leave  Raymond  to  me." 

"Not  all  the  wealth  of  Klondike 
dumped  into  that  there  dustbin  at  the 
back  would  affect  me  personally,  madam, 
so  far  as  interfering  with  my  child's 
marriage.     You  have  got  my  answer  ! " 

"  By  gum,  you'll  have  a  drink  along  o' 
me,  old  feller,  before  the  week's  out  1" 
muttered  the  American  to  himself  as  he 
reddened  with  pleasure,  and  winked — 
yes,  actually  winked  one  eye  at  the 
Englishman  in  solemn  approval  of  the 
sentiment. 

"But  I'll  tell  you  what  I  will  do," 
continued  the  dealer  as  a  strange  light 
appeared  in  his  eyes,  and  he  folded  his 
arms  determinedly  on  his  breast. 
"  Here's  what  I  will  do — and  I  have 
been  thinking  it  over  since  you 
spoke.  Mister.  You  offered,  a  while 
ago,  to  make  a  bet  with  me  over  my 
want  of  means  ?  " 

"  Sure,"  replied  the  other,  bringing  out 
his  note-book  promptly,  and  casting  a 
calculative  glance  over  the  contents  of 
the  shop. 

"  And  you  allowed  me  to  lay  down  the 
conditions  of  the  bet  in  any  form  I  might 
choose  to  put  it  ?  " 


"Sartain,"  acquiesced  the  Yankee 
complacently,  and  proceeded  to  rattle 
out  "  Old  Dan  Tucker  "  on  his  teeth  with 
the  pencil. 

"  And  your  word  was  as  good  as  your 
bond  ? " 

"  Better,"  replied  Mr.  Vantromp. 
"  Better  than  a  good  many  I've  dealt  in, 
by  a  long  sight.     Waal  ?  " 

"  Well,  then,  see  here,  old  *  guess  and 
calculate,' "  continued  Mr.  Staples, 
roughly,  but  with  a  qualifying  play  of 
humour  in  the  twinkle  of  his  eye  and 
at  the  corners  of  his  mouth.  "  Just 
you  set  it  down  there  in  black  and 
white." 

"  Go  on,  old  lime-juice  !  "  was  the 
retaliatory  comment  of  the  thoroughly 
amused  son  of  Columbia,  and  Mr. 
Staples  went  on : 

"  I'll  offer  to  make  you  a  fair  bet,"  said 
he, "  that  I  am  able  this  day — Monday — 
week,  to  show  you  a  larger  sum  of  money 
at  my  bank — and,  if  needs  be,  in  real  estate 
as  well,  mind  you,  than  any  amount  in 
cash  you  may  happen  to  have  on  that  date 
about  your  person,  or  in  your  agent's 
hands  in  England;  it  being  a  point  of 
honour  on  your  part  that  in  the  mean- 
time you  don't  increase  the  amount  by 
wire  to  America,  or  elsewhere." 

"  B'gosh,  you  can  talk  like  a  book,  old 
feller,  when  you  like !"  observed  Mr. 
Vantromp,  as  he  made  the  requisite 
entry  with  gusto.  "  Good — this  day 
week.  That  will  give  you  time  to 
realise,  maybe,"  he  added  with  an  incre- 
dulous smile.  "  I  am  sorry  for  you,  old 
man." 

"  Wait  a  bit.  In  the  event  of-  your 
losing  the  bet,  you  will  hand  over  to  this 
lady  as  a  free  gift,  for  her  own,  or  her 
husband's  use  (or  to  give  away  in 
charity  if  she  so  chooses)  the  whole  of 
such  monies  as  you  may  then  happen 
to  be  possessed  of." 

"  No,  no — indeed,  no  !  "  interposed 
Mrs.  Chycheley  warmly.  "  I  could  not 
hear  of  such  a  thing,  Mr.  Vantromp.  It 
is  too  absurd.  You  must  not  entertain 
the  idea  for  one  moment !  " 

"  Are  you  with  me  there,  old  Stars-and- 
stripes  ?  "  enquired  the  dealer  amusedly, 
and  without  affecting  to  heed  the  inter- 
ruption. 
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"  I'm  on  to  it,  old  pot-of-four-'arf,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Vantromp,  entering  thoroughly 
into  the  fun  of  the  thing,  and  entering 
also  the  terms  of  the  bet  in  his  notebook. 
"I'm  no  bunco-steerer  myself,  and  I'll 
answer  for  this  lady's  part  of  the  com- 
mission. But  how  do  we  stand  when 
you  lose — eh  ?  " 

"  If  I  lose,"  said  Mr.  Staples,  fixing 
Mrs.  Chycheley  with  an  austere  eye, 
"  why  then,  I'll  save  you  the  trouble  of 
an  equivalent,  and  meet  your  wishes  in 
respect  of  my  daughter  !  " 

Mrs,  Chycheley  gave  vent  to  a  cry  of 
surprise  and  pleasure. 

"  Do  you  really  mean  what  you  say  ?  " 

"  I  do  so,  madam  !  " 

"  Really,  Mr.  Vantromp,  do  you  know, 
I  think  in  view  of  my  son's— er — wel- 
fare--—  " 

"  Booked  ! "  exclaimed  the  American, 
closing  up  his  memoranda  with  a  snap, 
and  then  proceeded  to  eye  the  old  man 
with  an  expression  of  the  deepest  com- 
miseration. 

"  Do  you  mean  it,  old  man  ?  " 

"Ask  the  neighbours  if  old  Daddy 
Staples  ever  went  back  on   his  word." 

"  He  means  it,  ma'am,"  observed  the 
other  conclusively  to  Mrs.  Chycheley, 
adding  in  an  undertone  for  her  ears  only  : 
"  I'll  be  sorry  for  the  poor  old  hunks  when 
he  comes  to  put  up  against  £"20,000  !  " 

Something  of  the  same  sentiment 
seemed  to  take  rise  in  Mrs,  Chycheley's 


bosom,  as  she  held  out  her  hand  in 
gracious  farewell  to  Mr.  Staples. 

"  I  may  have  been  much  mistaken  as 
to  your  integrity  of  purpose,  Mr.  Staples. 
I  trust  I  have.  In  any  case  I  will  accept 
your  word ;  and  my  friend  Mr.  Vantromp 
will,  I  am  sure,  adhere  to  his  part  of  the 
—the " 

"  Bet,  ma'am,"  added  the  latter  trium- 
phantly, as  he  too  rose  to  take  his  leave. 

"  One  moment !  "  said  Mr.  Staples,  as 
they  turned  to  go.  "  Don't  let  there  be 
any  mistake  about  this  little  arrange- 
ment. If  I  win  I  have  this  lady's 
honourable  word  that  she  will  acknow- 
ledge her  son's  right  to  my  daughter's 
hand?" 

Mrs.  Chycheley  paused  at  the  door, 
coloured  slightly,  and  looked  very  doubt- 
fully at  Mr.  Vantromp. 

"  I  am  beginning  to  think,  Mr.  Van- 
tromp," she  faid  lalleringly,  when  that 
person  broke  in  with  : 

"  Shoo !  ma'am,  leave  it  to  me,  and 
give  him  your  word.  I'll  see  you  through 
with  it.     Good  evening.  Staples." 

"Very  good  then,  the  responsibility 
is  with  you,  mind,  Mr.  Vantromp," 
said  Mrs,  Chycheley.  "  You  have  my 
word  of  honour,  Mr.  Staples  —  good 
evening." 

Having  thus  given  her  assent,  with  the 
usual  feminine  qualification,  Mrs.  Chyche- 
ley went  out  after  Mr.  Vantiomp,  lea  ving 
the  old  dealer  to  his  meditations. 


(To    be  concluded.) 


By  OSCAR   PARKER. 


WE  have  done  our  day's  work,  read 
our  letters  and  dictated  our 
answers,  attended  a  board 
meeting,  consulted  oursolicilors,  groaned 
over  a  balance  sheet,  scolded  our  clerks, 
lunched  and  discussed  Russia  or  the 
Board  of  Trade  Returns,  dined  en  jamille 
and  meandered  through  the  local  gossip, 
heard  Caroline  (16)  lay  down  the  law  of 
social  etiquette,  and  Jack  {12)  discourse 
of  the  general  silliness  of  girls — in  other 
words,  from  8  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  we  have 
lived  in  the  world,  our  little  accurately 
plotted,  immaculately  fenced-in,  world — 
our  sleek,  well-groomed,  conventionally- 
garbed  world,  where  it  is  not  only  indis- 
creet, but  deadly,  to  even  think  on  a 
tangential  line;  and  then  we  dress — (to 
be  quite  consistent  the  Court  Theatre 
ought  to  allow  anything  in  dress  from  a 
Court  suit  to  pyjamas) — and  by  cab  or 
'bus  or  the  District  Railway,  still  amidst 
the  common  and  tremendously  healthy 
tissues  of  normal  existence,  we  journey  to 
Sloane  Square,  take  our  seats  at  the 
Court  among  some  hundreds  of  others 
whose  temperaments,  emotions,  thoughts 
and  lives  are  also  never  permitted  to  sway 
by  a  hair's  breadth  from  the  rock-bedded 
steel  rails  of  social  law,  and  the  curtain 
rises  on  "Man  and  Superman,"  and  for 
two  hours  or  more  we  dimly  realise  the 
ineffable  joys  of  revolt,  of  a  wild  revel 
in  the  exposure  of  our  vicious  moralities, 
our  mean  virtues,  our  truculent  smugness, 
our  lying  and  hypocritical  serenity. 

Whether  such  revolt  is  wise  or  not  is 

matter  for    the    gods,    not    mortals,  to 

determine.    In  spite  of  the  binding  power 

of  habit  that  switches  us  back,  alter  such 
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a  break,  to  the  undeviating  parallel  of  the 

metals,!  imagine  that  John  Tanner'ssocial 
heresies  must  touch  the  souls  of  some  of 
his  hearers,  and  leave  marks  like  a  searing 
iron  on  quivering  flesh.  One  cannot  help 
wondering,  when  listening  to  a  "Shavian" 
drama,  how  many  of  the  evening-garbed 
and  tender  fleshed  souls  about  one  are 
touched  any  deeper  than  the  sense  of  the 
ridiculous,  as  they  might  be  by  the 
incongruous  subversals  of  a  Gilbertian 
operetta ;  but  certainly  some,  and  a 
growing  number,  do  feel  the  joy  that  is 
stirred  by  a  fearless  tilt  at  our  common 
heritage  of  opinion.  And  yet,  in  spite  of 
this  hint  that  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  has  a 
philosophy  of  his  own,  it  is  impossible  to 
pin  it  down  with  any  definitions.  His 
cutting  gibe  and  stinging  humour  find  a 
mark  in  Bernard  Shaw  as  gleefully  as  in 
any  poor  convention-ridden  wretch  of 
the  social  back-water.  John  Tanner  has 
probed  woman  to  the  core.  His  eyes 
are  open  wide ;  he  has  no  illusions,  no 
rapturous  visions;  he  tells  her  brutally 
to  her  face  that  she  is  a  hunter  of  men,  a 
sly,  imperturbable,  unflinching  hunter  ;  he 
sees  himself  the  quarry,  he  runs  away, 
he  is  pursued,  he  sulfers  himself  to  be 
caught,  and  all  his  philosophy  oozes  out  in 
one  defiant  protest  against  a  honeymoon 
— our  poor  little  conventional  honey- 
moon. When  Violet  is  supposed  to  have 
"  gone  wrong,"  he  tempers  the  wind  of 
family  disdain  to  this  black  sheep  by 
congratulating  her  on  her  courage  io 
defying  the  silly  convention  of  a  wedding, 
and  she  turns  and  rends  him  with  the 
indignant  assurance  that  she  is  no  such 
fool,  and  we  discover  in  the  end  that  she 
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has  feathered  her  nest  with  the  wisdom  of 
the  serpent  and  the  blandishments  of  a 
houri.  In  "  Man  and  Superman  "  woman 
is  the  all-conquering,  and  she  conquers 
throuejh  those  very  conventions  at  which 
John  Tanner  gibes  ;  she  conquers  him, 
she  conquers  the  "  broad-minded " 
Philistine,  she  conquers  the  crabbed  and 
domineering  American  millionaire — 
nothing  is  too  much  for  her  to  undertake 
and  she  knows  it.  "Man  and  Superman" 
has  this  affinity  with  the  old  Greek 
dramas :  throughout  fate  marches 
forward  with  relentless  step  to  the 
inevitable  tragedy,  but  in  "  Man  and 
Superman "  fate  is  woman,  and  the 
tragedy  is  marriage  by  the  law  of  the 
land.  Such  is  the  philosophy  of  Mr. 
Shaw  in  this  chapter,  and  it  is  all 
revealed  in  the  most  deft  manipulation, 
in  the  merriest,  maddest  humour,  with  the 
most  pungent  wit,  and  is  interpreted 
faultlessly  by  the  whole  caste.  That  the 
autumn  revival  of  "  Man  and  Superman  " 
has  proved  a  success  is  evident  from  the 
decision  of  the  management  to  double 
the  length  of  the  run  as  originally 
planned. 

"  Lights  Out  •*  at  the  Waldorf  Theatre 
is  destined,  I  hope,  for  the  credit  of  the 
London  Stage,  to  have  a  long  run.  It  is, 
in  a  sense,  an  adaptation — but  in  a  truer 
sense,  a  translation — of  Franz  Adam 
Beyerlein's  drama  "  Zapfenstreich,"  and 
to  an  English  audience  the  sole  obstacle 
to  a  perfect  rapport  with  the  story  it  tells 
is  that  evasive  quality  of  atmosphere. 
The  environment  of  the  play  is  German 
army  life  with  its  iron-bound  code  of 
rigid  duty,  of  social  distinctions,  of 
honour  both  real  and  conventional.  The 
translator  has  sought  to  some  extent  to 
adapt  the  play  to  an  English  atmosphere, 
and  as  a  result  both  the  German  and  the 
Englishman  who  sees  the  Waldorf  adapK- 
tation  has  to  make  some  allowances.  It 
is  not  exactly  either  fish  or  good  red 
herring.  The  English  auditor  must,  if 
he  is  to  feel  the  reality  of  the  situations, 
accept  and  understand  as  a  verity  the 
great  social  gulf  that  stands  between 
the  commissioned  and  non-commissioned 
officer  of  the  German  armv ;  otherwise 
his  sympathies  are  like  to  go  astray.  But 
this  much  said,  the  rest  is  plain  sailing. 


"  Lights  Out  •*  is  a  play  of  rare  power,  of 
intense  human  interest,  of  fine  dramatic 
quality.     It  is  a  tragedy,  because  no  solu- 
tion but   a  tragic   one    is    dramatically 
possible  ;  but  it  presents  to  us  the  ele- 
mental passions  of  our  poor  humanity, 
love  and  jealousy,  overleaping  all  bounds, 
and  yet  in   their  inevitable  issues   held 
fast    in    the    steel    shackles  of   a    con- 
ventional  code,    a  military   code    than 
which  is  none  more  rigorous.     The  lieu- 
tenant of  a  Uhlan  regiment  seduces  the 
daughter  of  a  sergeant  of  his  regiment. 
The  girl  is  loved  by  a  corporal  who  dis- 
covers the  liaison  and  lays  violent  hands 
on  his  superior  officer.     For  this  ofiFence 
he  is   court-martialled.     Both  the  lieu- 
tenant and  the  corporal  conceal  the  real 
cause  of  the  attack  to  spare  the  girl,  but 
she  comes  forward  at  last   to   tell   the 
whole  shameful  story.     Etiquette  is  too 
strong  to  permit  the  lieutenant,  the  real 
offender,  to  fight  either  the  corporal  or 
the  sergeant,  both  of  whom  he  has  so 
grievously   wronged,   and,    in   the   end, 
when    the    girl   elects    to   stay  by   her 
lover,    though   she   knows    that    profes- 
sional   etiquette    must     forever    bar    a 
marriage     between     them,     her    father 
shoots  her  to  prevent  her  leading  what 
he    regards   as  a  life  of  shame.     That 
is  a  bare  outline  of  a  story  that  is  told 
with  an  instinctive  feeling  for  dramatic 
effect,   a   directness   of  aim,  an  artistic 
consistency,  that  are  rare  indeed.     The 
strong  act  is  the  third,  the  court-martial 
scene,  constructed  with  such  subtle  crafts- 
manship   that     the     dramatic     interest 
advances  step  by  step  with  unfaltering 
aim  to  the  climax,  the  mind  never  for 
an  instant  allowed  to  flag  or  wander  from 
the  theme  and  its  development.     Further- 
more, the  play  is  almost  faultlessly  acted. 
The  only  female  part  is  that  of  Klara 
Volkhardt,    taken    by    Miss    Eva    Moore 
with   really  touching  sincerity ;    gentle, 
trusting,  with  no  thought  of  wrong  in 
her  love,  but  rising  to  a  genuinely  emo- 
tional power  in    the  tragic   denouements 
of  the  third  and  fourth  act*.     Mr.  H.  B. 
Irving  is  the  Lieutenant  von  Lauffen,  and 
it  says  much  for  the  honesty  of  his  ren- 
dition that  he  does  as  much  as  anv  one 
could  to  exact  a  meed  of  sympathy  for 
an  unsympathetic  part.     Faultless,  too,  is 
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Mr.  Henry  Vibart  as  the  president  of  the 
court,  and  Mr.  Milward's  Lieutenant 
von  Howen  is  as  convincing  and  im- 
pressive a  piece  of  work  as  is  often  seen. 
Rut  altogether  the  play  is  acted  worthily 
and  that  is  saying  a  very  great  deal. 

From  "The  Walls  of  Jericho"  to 
**  The  Merchant  of  Venice "  !  There 
could  hardly  be  a  greater  contrast ;  and 
one  may  ask  whether  it  could  be  possible 
for  the  same  company  of  players  to 
interpret  each  with  an  equally  sym- 
pathetic spirit.  For  as  the  sentiment, 
the  environment,  the  7nise  en  scene  of 
"  The  Walls  of  Jericho  '*  would  have 
been  void  of  meaning  to  the  cinque- 
cento  Venetian,  so  is  it  almost  as  diffi- 
cult for  the  twentieth  century  Londoner 
to  bring  his  imagination  into  ?iarmony 
with  the  cast  of  thought  and  living 
habit  of  the  time  idealised  in  the  poetic 
measures  of  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice." 
Of  course  true  drama  is  of  all  time — 
is  not  art  indeed  unless,  whatever  the 
setting,  it  appeals  to  human  interest  in 
any  age,  but  it  is  obvious  that  neither 
the  interpreters  nor  their  audience  can 
approach  Mr.  Sutro's  play  and  Shakes- 
peare's with  the  same  attitude  of  mind. 
We  all  know  how  vividly  the  Garrick 
company  rendered  the  modem  comedy 
of  manners  ;  have  they  been  as  successful 
in  their  interpretation  of  the  poetic 
phantasy,  the  dream-land  vision  of  real 
life,  the  tropical  exuberance  of  emotion, 
that  dance  of  blithe  romance  and  ugly 
tragedy  to  bewitching  and  almost 
unearth Iv  music,  that  are  the  form  and 
substance  of  *'  The  Merchant  of  Venice  "  ? 

Certainly  everything  that  could  be  done 
by  the  arts  of  stage  setting  and  musical 
accompaniment  to  supply  the  right 
atmosphere  has  been  done  at  the 
Garrick.  We  feel  something  of  that 
subtle,  indefinable  charm  of  Venice 
itself.  The  poetry  of  her  hoary  walls, 
her  silent  water-ways,  her  dreamy  moon- 
light, her  vivid  sunshine  are  brought 
home  to  us.  But  somehow,  when  the 
characters  begin  to  speak,  this  poetic 
exaltation  suffers  some  eclipse.  The 
diction  of  the  play  is  in  most  subtle 
harmony  with  all  that  beauty,  but  it  is 
not  given  to  every  actor  to  speak  blank 
verse  sentiently  or  to  express  in  action 


the    ideality   of    a    poet's   fancy.      Any 
flagrant  touch  of  realism  .seems  to  me 
as  incongruous  in  such  a  play  as  "  The 
Merchant     of    Venice "    as     in     **  The 
Tempest."    We  have  to  deal  with  ideas, 
not   realities.     For  example,  Shylock  is 
not  a  concrete    Jew,  and  to  discuss  his 
character — should  he  appeal  to  our  pity 
or  our  detestation — is  to  miss  the  finer 
conception   of  his   creator.     He   stands 
for  that  twenty- century  old  antagonism, 
as  bitter  to-day  in  Russia  as  ever  it  was 
in   mediaeval   times,   between   Jew   and 
Christian.      He    is    a    s3nTibol,    as    the 
caskets  are  symbols,  as  the  doctor's  dress 
of   Portia   is  a   symbol.    They  are   all 
poetic  imagery  in  dramatic   form.     To 
make  them  verities  is  to  vulgarise  their 
universal  significance.    And  in  the  same 
vein,  when  an  actor  speaks  the  exquisite 
melody  of  Shakespeare's  verse  as  though 
it    were    plain    prose,    the    atmosphere 
becomes     clogged    with    very    earthly 
vapours.     It    is   a  rare  artiste  who  can 
preserve  for  us  in  such  a  play  as  **  The 
Merchant    of    Venice"    its    translucent 
fabric  of   poetic  fancy,  and   yet  compel 
us   to   see    within    it   the    real   beating 
heart  of  humanity.     To  my  mind  it  is  a 
supreme  triumph  for  Mr.  Bourchier  that 
he    does    it,  and  it  is  just  here  that   I 
think    Miss    Vanbrugh   comes    short    of 
complete  success.     Mr.  Bourchier's  Shy- 
lock  can  never  be  forgotten.     He  is  the 
very    embodiment     of     that    age-long 
antagonism      of      race,      religion     and 
inherited  contempt.     He  makes  us  hate 
not  Shylock  but  his  race ;  he  makes  us 
pity  not  Shylock  but  the  worsted  Jew. 
He   never  pitches  the  key  too  high  or 
low  ;    he  never  overcrows   the    play  as 
though  insisting  on  his  premiership ;  he 
expresses,  because  he  instinctively  feels, 
that  the  play  is  a  noble  poem  of  human 
emotion,  not  a  mere  transcript  of  real 
life.     But    up    to    the    trial    scene   Miss 
Vanbrugh    plays    Portia    much    as    she 
would  play  the  heroine  of  any  modem 
drama   of   society — with  all   her   blithe 
and  radiant  manner  it  is  true,  but  with 
a  certain  strain  and  eagerness  for  effect 
which     sits     admirably     upon     her    in 
modem  comedy,  but  is  a  little  too  vivid 
for    Portia.      In    the    trial    scene,    and 
especially  after  the  apostrophe  to  mercy, 
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she  is  far  more  satisfactory.  Here  Portia 
is  consciously  playing  a  part,  and  the 
arts  of  the  actress  in  simulating  realism 
are  to  be  held  justified.  That  she  makes 
a  most  charming  young  doctor  of  laws 
goes  without  saying,  and  there  is  just 
that  touch  of  feminine  caprice  and 
insouciance  that  suits  the  situation. 
Shylock,  however,  dominates  this  Garrick 
revival  by  sheer  force  of  intellectual 
appreciation  and  the  power  to  realise 
his  own  conception.  We  have  had  so 
many  Shylocks  who  dominate  By  bluster 
and  over-accentuation,  that  one  who 
knows  the  value  of  restraint  is  to  be 
heartily  welcomed.  Mr.  Bourchier's 
make-up  as  the  Jew  is  admirable. 
Admirable,  too,  is  the  staging  of  the 
play,  from  the  opening  scene  of  a 
balcony  looking  out  over  the  roofs  and 
towers  of  Venice  to  the  beautiful  moon- 
lit garden  of  Portia's  house  at  Belmont. 
Very  effective  and  Venetian  in  character 
is  the  scene  before  Shy  lock's  house,  with 
its  canal  and  passing  gondolas  and  the 
footbridge.  The  music,  too,  so  impor- 
tant a  feature  in  a  play  so  poetic  in 
spirit  and  making  so  many  references  to 
the  sister  art,  has  been  arranged  with 
care.  The  entire  production  has  had 
the  sympathetic  supervision  of  Mr.  Alan 
MacKinnon,  and  to  his  taste  and  dis- 
crimination very  much  of  the  artistic 
success  of  this  revival  is  undoubtedly 
due.  The  only  note  of  adverse  criticism 
possible  is  the  regret  that  a  tendency  to 
modernise  the  tone  of  the  play  could  not 
have  been  restrained  in  some  of  the  parts, 
and  the  poetry  of  the  text — the  true 
romantic  atmosphere — have  been  better 
preserved. 

It  is  so  rare  that  London  has  a  chance 
now  of  seeing  Sir  Charles  Wyndham  on 
the  stage  that  playgoers  have  been 
disposed  to  make  the  most  of  his  appear- 
ance for  an  all  too  brief  season  in 
"  Captain  Drew  on  Leave,"  at  the  New 
Theatre.  The  play  is  by  Mr.  Hubert 
Henry  Davies,  and  if  it  cannot  be  called 
a  strong  play  or  be  described  as  telling  a 
very  original  story,  it  does  afford  Sir 
Charles  Wyndham  a  part  suited  to  his 
later  style.  Though  the  plot  treads  on 
the  outskirts  of  tragedy,  it  avoids  the 
catastrophe  and  moves  pleasantly  along 


on  comedy  lines,  at  rare  intervals  stirring 
the  pulse  agreeably,  and  leaving  us  in 
good  humour  with  life  as  a  whole,  a 
gently  reflecting  state  of  mind,  conscious 
of  pitfalls  here  and  there  for  the  unwary, 
but  easily  avoided  with  circumspection, 
"  Captain  Drew  on  Leave  "  is  the  sort  of 
play  that  is  saved  by  clever  acting,  and 
it  is  cleverly  acted  by  every  member  of 
the  caste.  It  is  an  artistic  pleasure  to  sit 
through  even  a  dull  play  if  it  is  perfectly 
rendered,  but  this  is  not  a  dull  play, 
even  if  it  cannot  be  called  very  lively. 
Captain  Drew  makes  love  to  Mrs. 
Moxon,  who  has  never  had  any  romance, 
being  married  to  a  man  who  is  absorbed 
in  his  business.  He  is  not  seriously  in 
love  with  her,  but  she  speedily  falls  in 
love  with  him.  His  holiday  "  game " 
turning  out  something  more  than  sport, 
the  Captain  determines  to  take  his  de- 
parture, and  the  infatuated  Mrs.  Moxon 
visits  him  at  his  room  at  night  to  say 
good-bye.  It  is  all  innocent  enough — 
simply  renunciation,  but  they  are 
observed  by  the  scamp,  who  will  not 
be  silent  for  less  than  a  thousand  pounds. 
The  Captain  would  pay  it,  but  Mrs. 
Moxon  forbids,  then  goes  and  makes  a 
clean  breast  of  the  whole  thing  to  her 
husband,  who  is  naturally  much  surprised, 
poor  man.  But  when  Captain  Drew 
calmly  instructs  the  husband  of  the 
woman,  to  whom  he  has  been  making 
love,  on  the  way  in  which  he  ought  to 
behave  to  his  wife,  it  is  the  audience 
who  have  the  ripfht  to  be  surprised,  for 
surely  never  a  more  "  cheeky  '*  thing  was 
attempted.  But  Sir  Charles  Wyndham 
can  carry  through  an  essentially  absurd 
situation  as  few  actors  could.  He  is 
gay,  irresponsible,  earnest,  conscientious, 
frivolous,  impetuous  by  turns,  but  always, 
by  some  subtle  art  of  his  own,  convincing. 
Miss  Marion  Terry  plays  Mrs.  Moxon 
with  great  charm  and  distinction. 
Whatever  she  has  to  do — whatever  she 
has  to  express,  she  does  with  perfection  : 
Laughter  or  tears,  the  light  talk  of  the 
drawing-room  or  the  accents  of  intense 
passion,  the  tenderness  of  the  mother,  or 
the  abasement  and  penitence  of  the  wife. 
Miss  Mary  Moore's  part  is  very  light  and 
not  very  sympathetic,  but  she  makes  it 
bright  and  lively. 


MISS   FLORENCE   SMITHSUN. 
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[This  series  of  stories  of  the  King,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  has  received  the  gracious 
acknoudedgments  of  His  Majesty.] 

No.  I. — A  Stag  of  Ten. 


THERE  is  a  certain  class  which,  while 
being  utterly  unequal  to  the  man- 
agement of  its  own  affairs,  or  even 
of  taking  effective  measures  for  its  own 
well-being,  thinks  itself  peculiarly  fitted 
to  be  the  guide,  philosopher  and  friend 
of  all  its  acquaintances.  It  embraces 
many  and  diverse  characters — the  old 
lady  who  does  not  know  the  difference 
between  Nux  Vomica  and  Carbolic  Acid, 
and  speaks  of  flydrochlocic  and  Hydro- 
cyanic acids  as  one  and  the  same  thing, 
but  who  will  nevertheless  prescribe 
with  the  utmost  confidence  for  all  the 
ailments  flesh  is  heir  to,  and  whose  only 
protection  from  a  coroner's  jury  is  the 
good  sense  of  her  acquaintances.  Then 
the  gentleman  who  insists  upon  telling 
you  certain  means  of  immediately 
acquiring  a  fortune.  "  Cycles,  sir,  have 
had  their  day.  There  is  no  money  to  be 
made  now  in  them,  but  a  thousand  or 
two  in  the  Flying  Virilian  Motor  Cars 
will  give  you  a  million  in  a  year — a 
million,  sir.  But  that  is  only  one  thing 
I  can  recommend,  there  is  the  Midorian 
Mine,  the  Calabush  Waterworks,  etc., 
etc.,  all  the  same,  each  safe  for  a  for- 
tune." Poor  old  fellow !  Of  course,  if 
you  are  good  hearted,  you  get  your 
sovereign  ready  to  lend  him  by  the  time 
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he  asks  for  it.  The  above  two  types  are 
objectionable,  and  so  are  those  who 
without  any  knowledge  or  authority  to 
justify  their  interference  with  the  manage- 
ment of  our  houses,  plants,  furniture, 
religion,  pictures,  dress,  politics,  wives 
and  children,  insist  upon  constantly 
giving  instruction.  But  all  these  may 
be  borne.  Not  so  the  Molly  Coddle  who, 
without  a  scrap  of  either  courage  or 
prudence,  will  insist  upon  looking  after 
our  bodily  safety. 

Sir  James  R was  a  very  bad  speci- 
men of  this  type.  He  was  a  good  man, 
charitable,  well  informed,  not  bad  look- 
ing, and  immensely  rich ;  but  he  was 
also  a  perfect  nuisance  to  all  his  acquain- 
tances and  friends.  As  for  his  wife,  she 
had  (ought  the  battle  and  gained  the 
day.  Soon  after  he  had  married,  his 
wife  had  noticed  a  cloud  of  anxiety  on 
her  husband's  brow.  He,  however,  said 
nothing,  but  a  week  after  their  return 
from  the  honeymoon  an  immense  pack- 
ing case  arrived  from  London,  addressed 

to  Lady  R .     "  Fancy,  James,"  said 

she,  "it  must  be  a  present  from  some 
friend  abroad  who  was  late  in  hearing  of 
our  marriage.     I  wonder  what  it  is?" 

"H'm,  my  love,"  replied  Sir  James, 
"that  is  a  small   present  from    myself. 
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The  case  contains  a  complete  outfit  of 
sanitary  woollen  clothing.  Very  warm, 
healthy,  and  comfortable,  and  a  sure  pre- 
ventive against  cold.     I  wear  it  myself." 

"  James,"  returned  his  wife,  "  Do  you 
really  think  I  would  wear  those  hideous 
things  ?  If  so,  learn  once  for  all  I 
never  will.  I  love  you,  James,  and 
Heaven  helping  me,  I  will  try  to  be  a 
good  wife  to  you,  but  I  will  never  submit 
to  any  man  interfering  with  the  arrange- 
ments of  my  toilette,"  and  she  rose  from 
the  table  and  left  the  room. 

She  was  as  good  as  her  word,  and  Sir 
James  having  the  natural  vent  for  his 
fussiness  stopped,  worked  off  his  super- 
abundant care  and  thoughtfulness  upon 
his  friends. 

The  forest  of  Glen  Claresca,  belonging 
to  Sir  James,  is  one  of  the  loveliest  in 
Scotland,  and  as,  in  addition  to  its 
superb  scenery,  it  boasts  some  of  the 
finest  head  of  deer,  the  Castle  was 
always  well  filled  in  the  Autumn,  despite 
the  host's  little  peculiarities. 

H.R.H.  The  Prince  of  Wales  had 
known  Sir  James  from  childhood,  and 
respected  and  liked  him.  As  for  Sir 
James,  in  common  with  all  those  who 
knew  H.R.H.  even  in  the  remotest  way, 
he  was  devoted  to  that  noble  Prince  and 
true-hearted  gentleman. 

"  The  Prince  of  Wales  is  coming  deer- 
stalking on  Thursday,"  he  said  to  his 
wife.  *'  You  will  excuse  me  to-day,  my 
love,  for  I  must  see  that  everything  is 
arranged  for  his  safety,  and  I  shall  be 
engaged  all  day." 

"  For  his  safety,  James  !  Why,  what  do 
you  mean  ?  We  live  in  Scotland,  love, 
not  in  Russia." 

"  Ah  yes,  of  course,  L  don't  mean  any- 
thing like  that.  But-you  cannot  be  too 
careful  against  accident.  The  Prince 
might  perchance  want  to  use  one  of  my 
guns.  I  am  now  going  to  let  Macgilirie 
fire  off  a  hundred  cartridges  out  of  each 
as  fast  as  he  can,  to  see  if  they  are  per- 
fect. If  one  bursts,  Macgilirie  having  no 
relatives  the  loss  will  be  small.  I  asked 
him  first,  of  course,  and  made  him  a 
present  of  two  pounds.  He  said, 
"They've  all  passed  the  proof  house, 
and  I'll  fire  them  till  they're  red  hot,  Sir 
James,  if  ye  wish." 


With  that  Sir  James  went  out  and 
devoted  the  remainder  of  the  day  to  gun 
practice,  testing  the  springs  of  dog-carts, 
enquiring  about  linch-pins,  caps  and 
axles,  rubbing  his  horses'  legs,  flicking 
his  pocket-handkerchief  in  their  faces  to 
see  if  they  shied,  and  generally  going 
through  a  very  hard  and  unnecessary 
day's  work. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  morning  after  the 
Prince's  arrival,  the  shooting  dog-carts 
were  at  the  door,  and  the  beautiful  drive 
through  the  park  to  the  forest  was 
thoroughly  enjoyed  by  H.R.H. 

"  Lovely  day,"  said  the  Prince.  "  With 
this  strong  west  wind  the  weather's  ideal 
for  deer-stalking." 

"  Rather  a  strong  wind  indeed.  Sir," 
replied  Sir  James,  drawing  a  silk  hand- 
kerchief from  a  bag  in  the  seat  of  the 
cart.  "  Would  Your  Royal  Highness  care 
to  throw  this  round  your  neck.  The  wind 
blows  very  keen." 

'*  No,  thank  you,"  laughed  the  Prince, 
"  put  it  on  yourself." 

"  Well  there's  one  thing,"  said  Sir 
James,  "  we've  built  a  cottage  in  the 
forest  since  last  you  were  here,  and  if  it 
rains  or  the  weather  turns  unpleasant 
Your  Royal  Highness  will  find  every 
accommodation  there." 

The  day's  sport  was  good.  The  Prince 
grassed  two  stags,  one  scaling  thirteen 
stone.  Sir  James  kept  his  gun  in  hand 
all  day  but  never  fired  a  shot. 

"  Why  don't  you  take  a  stand.  Sir 
James,"  the  Prince  had  said  several 
times,  **  or  if  you  prefer,  shoot  from 
here." 

•*  Oh,  no,  Sir,"  replied  he,  "  I  prefer  to 
keep  close  to  Your  Royal  Highness." 

While  dressing  for  dinner  that  evening 
the  Prince  sent  his  valet  down  for  his 
own  special  gillie. 

"  Macdonald,"  he  said.  **  You  observed 
how  Sir  James  kept  close  to  me  all  day. 
At  first  I  was  somewhat  annoyed,  but 
after,  I  was  glad  of  it.  His  nerve  has 
evidently  deteriorated  very  greatly  since 
last  I  was  here,  and  even  then  he  was 
constantly  on  the  look-out  for  every 
species  of  accident,  but  now  I  consider 
it  unsafe  for  him  to  be  alone.  His  idea 
is  that  he  is  guarding  my  safety.  But  I 
watched  over  him  all  day.     To-morrow 
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the  suhji'it." 

"1  will  altrnd  to  Your  Royal  High- 
ness's  instructions,"  replied  Macdonald, 
bowing  as  lie  withdrew. 

The  next  day,  however,  showed  a 
change  of  demeanour  in  Sir  James.  They 
were  in  a  part  of  the  forest  of  Glen 
Claresca  in  which  the  trees  grew  with 
remarkable  thickness,  and  the  firns  and 
heather  were  ankle  cWp.  The  Trime 
leant  against  a  tr.-c,  gun  in  hand,  looking 
into  the  glaile  thmugli  which  the  deer 
would  presently  sweep.  About  lifly  yards 
away  was  another  small    break    in  the 

"Where  arc  you  going,  Sir  James?" 
asked  the  Prince  as  his  host  moved  among 
the  trees. 


"  To  have  a  shot 
from  that  opening," 
replied  the  Baronet, 

"This  is  rather  a 
joke.  Instead  of  stalk- 
ing deer  we  must  slalk 
Sir  James.  Follow  me, 
Macdonald,"  said  the 
Prince,  when  his  host 
had  moved  away. 

Just    then    a  Ro^'al 
swept  past  at  the  head 
of   others.     Sir  James 
,  raised  his  gun  and  fired 

zJl  twice.    The  first  barrel 

fajy  probably    missed,   the 

'  ^^  second  grazed  the  deer. 

His  companions  in- 
creased their  pace  and 
were  soon  out  of  sight, 
but  the  wounded 
animal  stopped. 
Throwing  up  his  head 
he  looked  round,  and 
catching  sight  of  Sir 
James  made  straight 
at  him.  Sir  James 
snatched  another  gun 
from  hisattendant.  but 
in  his  haste  to  fire 
entangled  his  foot  in 
the  root  of  a  tree 
and  fell.  The  enraged 
animal  lowered  its  head,  when  tlie  Prince, 
stepping  over  the  prostrate  form  of  his 
host,  shot  the  deer  through  the  heart. 

Hearing  the  heavy  fall  of  the  body.  Sir 
James  raised  his  head  and  said,  "Well, 
I'm  very  glad  the  Prince  was  not  here. 
It  was  a  tight  place.  You  saved  my  life, 
Macgilirie  ;  here,  man,  take  this,"  and 
putting  his  hand  into  his  pocket  he  pulled 
out  a  sovereign  and  stretched  out  his 
hand. 

"Thank  you.  Sir  James,"  said  the 
Prince,  taking  the  sovereign  and  putting 
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Not  at  all,  not  at  all 
this  sovereign  made  into 
nieni"nto  of  the  occasion, 
see,  Sir  James,  that  howev 
mav  be,  accidents  mav  haiipen, 
voii    will    for    the    future    di 
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excessive  apprehensions,  which  are 
neither  good  for  yourself  nor  your 
friends.  This  is  a  fine  head."  And  a 
line  stag  it  was,  the  beam  measuring 
thirty-eight  inches  between  the  tines, 
and  scaling  eighteen  stone. 

Sir  James  could  not  have  been  more 
devoted  to  the  Prince  than  he  was  before, 
but  to  show  his  obedience  to  the  advice 


he  had  received  he  became  as  reckless  as 
he  had  previously  been  careful.  He  was 
certainly  a  happier  man,  his  nerves 
steadied,  and  his  health  Improved.  We 
never  heard  of  any  ill  he  incurred  by 
his  change  of  demeanour,  and  one  person 
benefited  by  the  change  even  more  than 
himself,  and  that  person  was  Lady 
R . 
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"HIDE   AND   SEEK." 


By  W.  COURTHOPE   FORMAN. 


SOFT    steals    the    twilight    o'er    the    churchyard    green, 
About    it    ghostly    shadows    grey ; 
No    sound   disturbs    the    stillness    of    the    scene 
Save    distant    shouts   of   children    at    their    play. 

One   little   maid,   more   daring   than    the    rest. 

Hides    where    a    headstone    makes    a    safe    retreat ; 

Braving   the   terrors   that  the   place   invest, 
She    waits    the    patt'ring    sounds    of   seekers'    feel. 

What    should    she   know    of    human  anguish    deep. 

Common    to    all,    to    monarch    as  to    slave  ? 

What    recks    she    of    the    dead,   who  silent    sleep. 

Who.  sorrow   hide    and    seek    rest  in    the    grave  ? 

O  happy,    careless    childhood !     No   dread    thought 
Of    death    or    pain    can    mar  your    golden    prime ; 

You    have    no    past,    tear-stained    and  sorrow- fraught. 
Nor    do    you    fear    "th'    avenging    hand  of    Time." 

Peaceful  the  dead  rest  in  untroubled  sleep, 
While   all   about    them   childish   laughter  sounds. 

And  the  grey  twilight  shadows  softly  creep 
Over  God's   Acre,    with   its   grassy   mounds. 


IN   THE    DAYS   OF    MV    YOUTH. 

ON  a  Certain  May  morning,  in  a  jear 
1  have  no  need  to  mention,  two 
brothers  were  hanged  at  Temple- 
more.  That  they  were  innocent  of  the 
crime  of  which  they  had  been  legally 
convicted  was  the  firm  belief  of  those  who 
knew  them  best  and  of  the  peasantry  at 
large.  Many  efForts  to  bring  about  a 
reprieve  had  been  made,  but  hanging 
was  then  in  fashion,  and  the  law  was 
given  a  free  hand.  On  the  night  pre- 
ceding the  day  of  execution  a  vigil  was 
kept  by  the  country  pt'ople  ;  even  children 
lemaiaed  out  of  bed,  the  women  prayed 
and  wept,  the  men  cursed,  and.  as  the 
solemn  hour  apj-roachcd,  the  heavens 
began  to  take  a  sympathetic  part  in  both 
demonstrations.  Thunder  roared  and 
lightning  flashed  from  llie  Devil's  Bit  to 
the  Galtees ;  a  deluge  rained  into  the 
Golden  Vale;  the  rivers  swelled  and 
burst  their  banks;  bridges  were  carried 
away,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  turmoil 
and  at  the  very  moment  of  the  execution, 
some  weeks  earlier  tlian  was  expected, 
1  appeared  in  the  world.  1  do  not,  of 
course,  pretend  tliat  these  signs  had  anv- 
thing  to  do  with  my  birth,  except  to 
hasten  it.  As  in  the  case  of  Owen 
Glendower,  the  same  things  would,  no 
doubt,  have  hap|ii-ned  had  my  mother's 
cat  kittened,  but  I  might,  were  there 
any  need,  put  forward  the  circumstances 
as  an  excuse  for  a  morose  disposition 
and  a  pessimistic  outlook  on  life.  Truth 
to  say,  there  is  no  such  need;  if  I  have 
passed  through  any  unhappy  days  I  have 


forgotten  them,  and  all  1  know  of  morose- 
ne-is  is  that  it  describes  tlie  disposition 
of  an  editor  of  my  acquaintance — 
a  Radical  who  conducts  a  Tory  paper; 
of  pessimism,  that  it  is  a  thing  from 
which  other  people  suffer. 

My  earliest  recollection  goes  back  to 
an  event  which  happened  when  1  was 
eighteen  months  old.  I  remember  it  as 
distinctly  as  if  it  were  of  yesterday, 
tiiough  later,  and  doubtless  much  more 
imfiortant,  occurrences  have  become  as 
antediluvian,  that  is,  receded  into  ihe 
nebula  of  things  which  passed  before 
that  May  morn  flood  in  the  Golden  Vale. 
Water,  running  or  stagnant,  crjstalline 
or  muddy,  an  Irish  hog  hole  or  an  Alpine 
lake,  has  always  had  mysterious  attrac- 
tions for  mc,  and  it  was  the  circumstance 
of  my  mother  wading  through  a  little 
stream  to  a  tiny  island,  which  a  wander- 
ing duck  had  hxed  upon  as  an  appro- 
priate place  for  the  framing  of  a  nest 
and  the  raising  of  a  family,  that  lirst 
struck  my  very  youthful  imagination,  and 
now  enables  me  to  begin  my  history  at 
a  much  earlier  period  than  could  any  of 
my  literary  predecessors — those  unfortu- 
nate writers  of  autobiography  whose 
mothers  never  left  them  on  a  bank  to  go 
in  search  of  ducks'  eggs. 

But,  jxrhais,  I  sliould  not,  after  all, 
avail  mysflf  too  selfishly  of  the  advan- 
tage thusaccidintallvconferred  upon  me  ; 
those  very  earliest  years  have,  no  doubt, 
a  certain  charm,  but  until  a  man  arrives 
at  an  age  when  he  can  without  too 
much  timidity  venture  to  rob  an  orchard 
he  is  generally  loo  moral  to  be  interesting. 
I  have  often  wondered  whether  my  early 
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success  as  an  apple  poacher  is  to  be 
accounted  a  virtue  or  a  vice.  It  is  said 
that  the  truly  brave  man  is  he  who, 
being  timid  by  nature,  yet  places  himself 
in  the  forefront  of  the  battle.  Now,  I 
was  very  timid,  except  when  my  blood 
was  up.  The  unexpected  barking  of  a 
dog,  the  hooting  of  an  owl,  even  the 
flutter  of  a  leaf  made  my  heart  palpitate, 
and  my  head  dizzy,  yet,  in  spite  of  this, 
I  had  made  more  than  one  successful 
raid  on  a  very  well  guarded  orchard 
before  I  was  seven  years  of  age. 

These  raids,  of  course,  always  took 
place  at  night  time ;  but  soon  after  I 
invented  a  method  by  which  during  the 
season  (using  the  word  in  all  its  boyish 
comprehensiveness)  I  was  enabled  in 
broad  daylight  to  annex  as  many  apples 
as  not  only  satisfied  my  own  desires,  but 
enabled  me  to  dispense  hospitality  to  my 
friends  and  become  arrogant  towards  my 
enemies.  Not  far  from  where  I  lived 
was  a  very  extensive  kitchen  garden, 
surrounded  by  an  impregnable  wall 
about  twelve  feet  high,  and  coped,  of 
course,  with  the  usual  vicious  frieze  of 
broken  bottles.  In  that  garden,  owned 
by  a  magistrate  and  deputy  lieutenant 
with  very  bigoted  ideas  on  questions  of 
property,  apples  grew  to  great  perfection, 
but  the  difficulty  was  how  to  get  at 
them  without  essaying  the  dangerous 
experiment  of  going  over  the  wall.  This 
difficulty  I  overcame  in  a  ridiculously 
simple  manner.  Attaching  a  little  bag 
— its  mouth  kept  open  by  a  ring  of  wire 
— to  the  end  of  a  fishing  rod,  I  ascended 
a  beech  tree  which  grew  close  to  the 
wall,  and  crept  along  one  of  the  over- 
hanging branches  until  only  the  length 
of  the  rod  divided  me  from  the  fruit. 
To  get  apple  after  apple  into  the  little 
bag  was  easy  enough,  and  when  all  my 
pockets  were  filled  1  descended  to  the 
ground,  put  away  the  rod  in  readiness 
for  another  day,  and  hid  as  many  of  the 
apples  as  1  had  no  immediate  use  for. 

I  had  passed  my  seventh  birthday 
before  I  presented  myself  at  school  for 
the  first  time.  1  did  not  like  it  at  all, 
not  the  least  little  bit.  It  was  extremely 
monotonous,  and,  after  standing  it  for 
an  hour,  I  ran  away ;  ran  away,  and  as 
was  natural  in  my  case,  took  the  wrong 


turn  when  I  got  outside.  Since  then 
I  have  often  run  away,  and,  alas,  have 
too  often  taken  the  wrong  turn ! 

From  the  first  I  felt  the  greatest  love 
for  books,  I  liked  to  handle  them,  to 
fondle  them,  to  carry  them  about  with 
me,  but  I  did  not  like  the  trouble  of 
learning  to  read  them.  There  were  so 
many  other  things  to  be  done.  The 
Clodagh,  running  hastily  on  to  gain  the 
Suir,  was  full  of  fish ;  shoals  of  salmon 
during  the  spawning  season ;  trout,  pike 
and  perch  at  all  times  ;  and  though  at 
first  I  only  caught  gudgeon  myself,  I 
took  immense  pleasure  in  watching 
others  try  for  the  larger  creatures — prosaic 
anglers  whipping  away  by  daylight  ; 
poetic  poachers,  with  blackened  faces, 
murderous  spears,  and  wheatsheaf  torches 
darting  amongst  the  shallows  by  night. 
And  then,  down  in  the  marshes  below — 
the  bottoms  we  called  them — wild  ducks 
made  their  nests  and  laid  their  eggs  in 
the  spring,  and  \yild  geese  came  to  feed 
and  be  shot  at  in  the  winter.  Who  that 
has  not  experienced  it  can  realise  the 
joy  of  suddenly  finding  oneself  face  to 
face  with  a  wild  duck's  nest,  perched  up 
on  a  sedge-fringed  tussock  of  peat  and 
with  just  the  right  number  of  eggs  to 
show  that  hatching  has  not  yet  begun  ? 
My  heart  thrills  even  now  as  I  think  of 
it,  and  1  declare  that  as  soon  as  this 
book  is  finished  I  shall  go  back  to  the 
Golden  Vale,  and  slinging  my  boots  over 
my  shoulder,  and  tucking  my  trousers  up 
above  my  knees,  descend  barefooted 
upon  the  bottoms,  and  wander  in  among 
the  sedges  in  search  of  wild  ducks*  nests  ! 

Until  I  was  about  fourteen  years  of  age 
my  attendance  at  school  was  so  irregular 
that  it  was  accounted  a  scandal,  and  be- 
came a  bye  word.  Had  any  of  the 
teachers  shown  me  a  little  kindness  it 
might  have  been  different,  but  wherever 
I  went — and  1  tried  every  school  within 
a  radius  of  five  miles — I  met  with  nothing 
but  the  most  peevish  severity.  My  father 
was  nearly  always  away  from  home,  and 
the  amount  of  control  my  poor  mother 
was  able  to  exercise  over  me  amounted,  I 
am  afraid,  to  something  less  than  nothing. 
Her  beatings  were  the  work  of  the  merest 
amateur,  and  often  had  the  effect  of 
driving  me  to  repeat  the  very  actions  for 
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the  commission  of  which  they  had  been 
inflicted.  But  if  my  mother  was  an 
amateur  in  this  regard,  the  masters  were 
experts — specialists  every  one  of  them — 
and  so  solicitous  to  punish  even  for  the 
smallest  offences,  such  as  being  a  few 
minutes  late,  that  one  might  fancy  the 
principal  object  of  their  existence  was  to 
rouse  feelings  of  enmity  against  them- 
selves, and  hatred  towards  the  very  name 
of  school.  Whatever  the  case  may  be 
now,  in  those  days  the  cat-o'-nine-tails 
would  form  the  most  appropriate  sign 
for  such  schools  as  I  knew. 

After  all  this  lapse  of  years  my  heart 
shrinks  when  I  think  of  them — their  cold, 
cheerless,  comfortless  squalor ;  the  bare 
pjastered  walls ;  the  earthen  floors ;  the 
grimy,  torn  maps ;  the  yellow,  reeked 
rafters,  and,  above  all,  the  little  spiteful 
presiding  gods,  whose  smug  self-satisfac- 
tion seemed  to  grow  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  misery  they  were  able  to 
create. 

And  here  already  I  find  myself  contra- 
dicting something  that  has  gone  before. 
I  must  have  sometimes  been  unhappy, 
miserable  even,  in  those  days,  and  that  I 
have  not  entirely  forgotten  my  misery  is 
evidenced  by  the  gloom  which  falls  upon 
me  as  I  write.  But  hang  the  gloom,  and 
hang  the  misery  !  Better  days  and  better 
teachers  came  presently.  One  morning 
it  dawned  upon  me  all  of  a  sudden,  that 
unless  I  began  to  study  seriously  there 
was  no  future  for  me.  My  family,  old 
enough  to  have  been  for  centuries  the 
owners  of  the  old  Norman  castle  under 
the  shadow  of  which  my  father  was  born, 
had  sunk  down  to  the  realms  of  poverty, 
and  I  could  count  upon  no  capital  beyond 
what  education  I  might  be  able  to  pick 
up.  So  I  resolved  to  study,  and  so  re- 
solved the  one  dear  friend  of  my  child- 
hood, who,  a  few  years  later,  when  I  was 
too  far  away  to  be  able  to  attend  his 
funeral,  was  carried  to  an  early  grave. 
Charles,  or,  as  he  was  always  called, 
"  Cha,"  was  going  more  or  less  regularly  to 
one  school,  I,  very  irregularly,  was  going 
to  another  ;  and  one  autumn  evening,  as 
we  were  coming  back  laden  with  hazel 
nuts  from  the  wood,  we  each  agreed  to 
make  a  change  and  to  go  together  to  a 
third.     I  suppose  he  asked  permission  to 


do  this ;  I  had  no  need.  Charles  and 
myself  entered  into  a  compact,  by  which 
each  agreed  to  encourage  the  other  in  his 
home  studies,  and  to  become  very  cross 
indeed  at  any  signs  of  shirking  the 
allotted  task.  Strange  to  say,  we  kept 
this  compact,  though  we  felt  half  ashamed 
of  being  so  good.  At  any  rate,  we  did 
not  boast  of  our  progress,  which  was, 
under  the  circumstances,  very  consider- 
able. 

Eighteen  months  later  the  schoolmaster 
happened  to  come  into  a  neighbour's 
house,  where  my  father,  who  had  just 
returned  after  a  month's  absence,  was 
giving  an  account  of  his  wanderings. 
The  annual  Government  examination  of 
the  school  had  taken  place  the  day 
before. 

"  Who  do  you  think  has  done  best  at 
the  examination  ?  "  someone  asked. 

**  Oh,  Maurice  Carberry,"  answered  the 
schoolmaster,  unhesitatingly. 

**  Don't  be  talking    d d  nonsense," 

said  my  father,  who  really  thought  the 
teacher  was  joking. 

"  I  am  not  talking  nonsense  of  any 
kind ;  your  son  is  far  and  away  the  best 
scholar  I  have  in  the  school." 

My  father  looked  puzzled,  scratched 
his  head,  and  made  some  (I  hope  and 
believe  far  from  prophetic)  remarks  in 
regard  to  his  destination  in  the  next 
world. 

Soon  after,  a  great  trouble  fell  upon 
me  ;  my  friend  Charles  was  sent  away  to 
college,  and  I  was  alone.  I  had,  it  is 
true,  several  sisters  and  a  baby  brother, 
but  Charles  was  my  only  real  companion, 
and  I  loved  him,  I  believe,  beyond  any- 
one in  the  world.  There  were  other  boys 
of  my  age  about,  but  they  were  next  to 
nothing  to  me,  though  1  have  pleasant 
enough  recollections  of  a  Johnny  Hogan, 
who,  fortunate  being,  went  on  a  visit  to 
the  seaside  once  and  came  back  with  his 
pockets  full  of  shells,  and  the  pattern  of  a 
boat  in  his  head.  Of  my  companionship 
with  Johnny,  one  day  stands  out  clear 
beyond  all  the  rest.  It  was  the  day 
before  Christmas  Eve,  and  not  a  goose 
was  to  be  found  in  the  parish.  That 
year  the  Clodagh,  playing  the  Nile  dodge, 
as  someone  said,  had  excelled  itself  in 
the  quantity  of  water  it  poured  into  the 
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low-lying  lands,  and  the  geese  had 
meanly  taken  advantage  of  the  circum- 
stance to  go  on  an  exploring  expedition. 
It  seemed  to  be  a  regular  conspiracy,  an 
irreligious  combination  to  break  up  a 
time-honoured  tradition,  or  was  occa- 
sioned, possibly,  by  spite  against  the  tur- 
keys, who  were  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
preferential  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
the  cottiers  and  farmers.  At  any  rate,  a 
double  share  of  duty  seemed  likely  to 
fall  upon  the  turkeys,  who  remained  at 
home,  having  never  learned  to  swim,  and 
being,  moreover,  in  the  habit  of  regarding 
their  wings  merely  as  ornaments. 

At  this  time  Johnny  Hogan  was  busy 
constructing  a  boat,  like  one  of  those  he 
had  seen  at  Dungarven,  but,  make  what 
haste  he  would,  it  could  not  be  got  ready 
to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  parish 
and  the  alleviation  of  the  turkeys  before 
the  new  year.  But  Johnny  did  not  like 
turkeys,  as  far  at  least  as  eating  them 
was  concerned ;  they  were  not  moist 
enough  for  him,  not  to  be  compared  in 
any  way  with  geese,  and  a  goose  Johnny 
was  determined  to  have  for  his  Christ- 
mas dinner.  By  great  efforts,  borrowing 
a  plank  here  and  a  board  there,  we  got 
together  the  makings  of  a  raft,  and 
amidst  the  fears,  fervent  prayers,  and 
anticipatory  hopes  of  the  little  popula- 
tion, we  set  out  on  our  adventurous 
voyage.  Talk  about  daring !  Had  we 
been  starting  for  the  North  Pole  we  could 
not  have  excited  greater  admiration. 
And,  indeed,  the  adventure  was  not  with- 
out some  risk.  We  had  to  pass  over 
ponds  of  unknown  depth,  so  deep,  at  any 
rate,  that  the  long  poles  we  carried  failed 
to  reach  the  bottom,  and  to  make  any 
progress  at  all  we  had  to  use  our  hands 
as  oars.  We  had  just  got  clear  of  one  of 
these  ponds  when,  making  a  swipe  at  an 
enormous  pike  that  darted  on  ahead  of 
us,  I  overbalanced  myself  and  fell  into 
the  water.  As  was  natural  to  the  season, 
the  weather  was  miserably  cold,  so  my 
plight  when  I  got  back  on  the  raft  was 
not  an  enviable  one,  and  1  lelt,  if  I  did 
not  say,  very  strong  things  about  pike. 
And  that  same  big  fellow — he  was  exactly 
thirty-nine  pounds  in  weight — led  me 
another  dance  some  months  later,  when 
I  discovered  him  in  a  deep  leat  not  far 


from  the  scene  of  our  first  encounter. 
After  pursuing  him  for  about  two  hours, 
I  managed  to  get  a  snare  or  noose  of 
horsehair  round  his  gills,  but  even  then  it 
was  some  time  before  I  could  be  quite 
sure  whether  he  would  pull  me  in  or  I 
should  pull  him  out.  In  the  end,  how- 
ever, I  prevailed,  and  my  revenge  for  the 
miserable  wetting  on  the  eve  of  Christmas 
was  complete. 

But  cold  and  trembling  as  I  was,  the 
thought  of  turning  back  did  not  occur  to 
me  ;  neither  did  it  to  Johnny  Hogan  who 
had  no  theories  in  regard  to  the  supposed 
advantages  of  dry  clothes  over  wet.  A 
ducking  even  in  winter  time  was  no  new 
experience  for  either  of  us  ;  indeed  there 
were  times  when  it  was  almost  of  daily 
occurrence.  When  the  season  happened 
to  be  unusually  rainy,  our  little  hamlet 
of  a  dozen  houses  was  completely  isolated 
by  the  flood,  even  the  road  at  two  dif- 
ferent points  being  covered,  sometimes 
to  a  depth  of  two  or  three  feet.  On  such 
occasions  we  youngsters  travelled  about 
on  stilts,  and  what  more  natural  than 
that  we  should  run  races  and  play  foot- 
ball through  the  flood  ?  A  fall,  resulting 
even  in  total  immersion,  was  never 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  progress  of 
the  game,  and  could  not  now,  of  course, 
be  permitted  to  interrupt  the  royal  game 
of  goose  on  which  Johnny  Hogan  and  I 
were  engaged. 

But  really  I  must  not  dwell  too  long 
on  these  trivial  incidents,  or  the  reader 
will  begin  to  fancy  that  I  have  nothing 
of  a  very  striking  character  to  relate.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that,  after  several  adven- 
tures, many  differences  of  opinion  between 
ourselves  and  the  geese,  some  hair-breadth 
escapes  by  flood  if  not  by  field,  the  cack- 
ling material  for  so  many  Christmas 
dinners  was  brought  back  amidst  the 
enthusiastic  cheers  of  the  little  multitude. 

I  was  about  sixteen  years  of  age  when 
I  heard  that  a  pupil  teacher  was  wanted 
at  a  certain  school,  the  only  school  I 
believe  in  the  neighbourhood  that  I  had 
not  at  one  time  or  another  fallen  out 
with,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  apply 
for  the  vacant  post.  There  were  three 
other  applicants,  so  it  came  to  a  competi- 
tive examination  before  a  Government 
inspector.     I  won,  and  was  at  last  in  a 
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position  to  earn  something  for  myself. 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  ever  had  any 
serious  intention  of  becoming  just  then  a 
schoolmaster,  but  if  I  had,  my  ideas  soon 
took  another  turn.  I  did  not  dislike 
teaching  and  the  boxes  of  fresh-printed 
books  that  came  down  once  and  again 
from  Dublin  made  the  school  into  a  very 
paradise  (even  now  after  all  these  years 
a  whiff  of  the  perfume  of  the  printer's 
ink  comes  back  to  me) ;  but  I  wanted  to 
see  something  of  the  world  before  settling 
down.  Up  to  then  I  had  never  seen  the 
sea,  never  been  inside  a  railway  carriage, 
never  slept  a  night  in  a  town  ;  and  yet 
in  a  way  what  immense  journeys  I  had 
taken  !  Every  night  seemed  to  be  passed 
in  dreams,  the  longest  and  most  delight- 
ful dreams,  in  which,  though  still  myself, 
I  was  not  a  mere  mortal,  nor  yet  a  bird, 
but  some  winged  being,  light  as  thistle- 
down, strong  as  a  volcano,  full  of  a 
superhuman  sensitiveness,  but  with  the 
energy  of  a  thunderbolt  to  carry  me 
round  the  earth  and  up  amongst  the 
stars.  Even  in  my  waking  hours  I  have 
never  been  quite  able  to  understand  why 
I  cannot  lift  myself  up  above  the  earth  ; 
there  always  seems  to  be  something 
within  me  which,  if  only  rightly  set 
going,  would  place  me  outside  the  law 
of  gravitation  and  enable  me  to  soar 
over  mountain  and  stream,  and  city  and 
desert,  as  yet,  thank  God,  I  can  do  in  my 
dreams.  Not  once,  but  many  times  when 
travelling  amongst  the  old  half-Moorish 
towns  of  Spain,  or  in  the  wilds  of  South 
America, have  I  come  across  a  scene  every 
•  detailof  which  was  familiar  tome  as  some- 
thing I  had  seen  already  in  one  or  other 
of  the  visions  belonging  to  that  second 
life,  that  ideal  life  which  yet  sometimes 
appears  to  me  more  real  than  the  other 
— this  ordinary  hum-drum  existence  of 
short  journeys  and  newspaper  paragraphs. 
These  dreams  have  long  ceased  to  be 
unconscious  dreams;  that  is,  1  alA^ays 
know  at  the  time  they  are  dreams,  and 
sometimes,  when  they  are  more  than 
usually  pleasant,  I  succeed  by  an  effort 
of  will  in  prolonging  them.  The  soul 
or  spirit  seems  to  take  independent 
flights  on  such  occasions.  One  part  of  me 
lies  motionless,  inert ;  I  can  stir  neither 
hand  nor  foot    nor  tongue — whilst  the 


other  part  goes  poaching  about  the  air, 
or  into  the  palaces  of  kings,  or  even, 
as  sometimes  happens,  to  the  very  bottom 
of  the  sea.  And  the  strangest  thing  is, 
that  each  part  of  me  seems  to  have  a 
consciousness  of  its  own  ;  the  body 
wonders  how  long  the  soul  is  going  to 
remain  away,  the  soul  wonders  how  the 
body  is  getting  on  without  it ;  and  both 
wonder  what  the  sensation  will  be  when 
the  final  parting  takes  place — the  body 
remaining  at  home  on  mother  earth  and 
the  soul  going — whither  ? 

One  Christmas  day,  I  asked  my  father 
to  allow  me  to  go  to  America,  to  that 
far-off  land  where  so  many  of  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  Golden  Vale  had  already 
settled.  I  had  a  few  relatives  there, 
many  friends,  and  goodness  knows  how 
many  correspondents,  for  I  had  become 
letter  writer  in  chief  to  the  parish,  or 
rather  the  townsland,  as  the  divisions  of 
the  parishes  are  called,  so  that  even 
though  I  might  land  penniless  I  need  not 
fear  starvation.  My  fatlier,  however, 
would  not  listen  to  me,  telling  me, 
sensibly  enough,  that  I  would  find  a 
better  America  in  the  books  and  the 
school.  So  that  notion  was  knocked 
on  the  head,  only,  however,  to  give 
way  to  a  more  practical  one.  After 
making  due  enquiries  I  found  out  that 
a  quarter's  salary  would  take  me  to 
England,  which,  if  not  the  land  of 
promise,  was  at  least  beyond  the  Jordan, 
or  beyond  the  Irish  Sea,  and  without  a 
voyage  in  a  ship  half  the  romance  of 
going  away  would  be  gone.  Besides,  at 
that  time  I  had  a  very  poo  r  opinion  of 
the  English,  and  I  thought  that  after  all 
I  would  have  a  better  chance  of  becom- 
ing a  great  man  amongst  them  than 
amongst  the  more  enlightened  and  alto- 
gether superior  Americans.  Of  course, 
I  had  no  doubt  at  all  that  I  would  one 
day  become  a  great  man  ;  I  felt  greatness 
burning  within  me.  The  contemplation 
of  the  height  to  which  1  would  ultimately 
rise  used  to  make  me  feel  quite  dizzy  at 
times,  and,  pondering  over  my  feelings 
now,  I  think  it  quite  possible  that  if 
greatness  could  be  achieved  without 
taking  trouble,  the  world  would  have 
heard  of  me  before  this. 

Knowing  the  paternal  feelings,  I  kept 
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this  new  project  of  mine  to  myself,  though 
I  made  assiduous  enquiries  about 
England  from  one  or  two  men — to  me 
they  were  veritable  heroes  of  romance — 
who  had  passed  some  portion  of  their 
lives  in  that  mysterious  country.  And 
talking  about  romance,  it  will  scarcely 
be  believed  that  up  to  then,  though  I 
was  well  past  seventeen,  I  had  never 
read  a  work  of  fiction.  Some  history,  as 
much  poetry  as  I  could  come  across,  a 
few  books  of  travel  I  had  read,  but 
fiction,  with  the  exception  of  some 
dialogue  passages  in  Lover  and  Lever, 
I  had  never  troubled  myself  about.  That 
was,  I  believe,  because  I  had  not  the 
patience  to  read  the  uninteresting  pre- 
liminaries in  such  books  as  came  in  my 
way.  The  first  novel  I  ever  read  was  one 
called  the  "  Prairie  Flower,"  lent  to  me 
by  a  young  fellow  named  Henry  Molloy, 
and  1  was  so  fascinated  that  I  resolved  to 
visit  the  prairies  at  the  first  moment,  only 
remaining  in  England  long  enough  to 
earn  the  money  to  carry  me  there. 

But  about  the  other  kind  of  romance, 
the    real   romance — love,    for    instance  ? 
Well,  though  we    might    rob    orchards, 
kill  salmon  during  the  spawning  season, 
tell  lies  even,  we  were  in  some  respects 
very  immature  and  very  innocent  people 
in  the  Golden  Vale,  and  I  was  as  innocent 
as  the  rest — so  innocent  that  I  was  more 
than  twenty  before  Queen  Mab  for  the 
first  time  flew  in  through  the  window  at 
night,  and,  without  revealing  herself,  sent 
me    floating     ecstatically     through     a 
paradise  of  flowers — the   very  garden  I 
am  sure,  though  no  Eve  was  there,  out  of 
which  our  first  parents  were  turned  for 
their  sins.     Even  though  I  might  be  a 
man,  the  knowledge  I  had  not  acquired 
during  my  waking    hours    Queen    Mab 
kept  from  me  whilst  I  slept,  and  con- 
tinued to  keep  from  me  until  innocence 
or  ignorance  had  passed  away,  revealing 
instead   a  height    of    exaltation  in  the 
human  heart,  and  aesthetic  possibilities 
in  the  human  spirit,  beyond  the  ken  of 
the     philosophers — to     me     convincing 
evidences   of    a    belief,  otherwise   well- 
founded,    that   on    this    globe    we  only 
begin  to  taste  life,  that  we  are  only  new- 
born babes  in  an  existence  the  manhood 
of  which  is  far  in  the  eterni^v. 


Still,  there  was  one  girl  in  the  Golden 
Vale,  or  woman  rather,  whose  presence 
stirred  me  more  than  I  quite  realised 
or  could  properly  understand.  A  few 
years  later,  when  I  began  to  know  things 
better,  I  tried  to  argue  myself  into  the 
belief  that  I  had  been  in  love  with  her, 
and,  to  convince  myself,  set  about  writing 
a  monody.  It  was  very  youthful  and 
not  a  little  doleful.  I  give  the  only  two 
stanzas  I  can  recollect : — 

•'  More  Traitor  years  by  half  a  score 

Thine  eyes  had  seen, 
When  all  my  summers,  counted  o'er, 

Just  reached  eighteen ; 
Ah,  God,  had  they  but  numbered  more, 

It  would  have  been  ! 

"  For  in  your  eyes  more  love  I  knew 

Than  e'er  was  seen. 
When,  granting  that  one  kiss,  you  flew 

To  place  between 
Us  cloistered  walls  and  bid  adieu 

To  old  Clareen  !  " 

It  was  soon  after  this — not   after  the 
writing  of  the  verses,  but  after  the  inci- 
dent which  the  verses,  taking  one  or  two 
liberties  with  the  fact,  were  written   to 
celebrate — that  I  in  turn  bade  adieu  to  old 
Clareen.     I  went  about  the  matter  quite 
coolly.     I  had  seen,  young  as  I  was,  hun- 
dreds of  people  leave  their  native  place 
amidst  the  heartbroken  cries  and  hysteri- 
cal shrieks  of  themselves  and  their  rela- 
tives, but  I  shed  no  tear,  and  as  no  one 
knew  I  was  going,  there  was  no  one  to 
weep  a    "  Lochabar   no   more "   at   my 
departure.     A  great  deal  of  curiosity  as 
to  the  things  I  was  about  to  see,  added 
to  some  little  curiosity  as  to  what  my. 
relatives  and  friends  would  think  when 
they  knew  I  had  gone,  was  the  feeling 
that  chiefly  occupied  my  mind.  I  attended 
the  school  on  the  very  day  of  my  depar- 
ture   and    from    there    walked    to   the 
railway  station  a  few   miles  away,  and 
took  a  ticket  for  Dublin.     Next  evening 
I  was  on  board  a  boat  bound  for  Liver- 
pool, praying  with  a  fervour  my  prayers 
had  never  known    before,  that  the  ship 
might    go  down,   and    with    it  Maurice 
Cairberry  and  all  his  dreams  of  greatness. 

And  so  ended  that  part  of  my  youth 
that  I  care  to  recollect.  For  some  years 
afterwards  I  was  doomed  to  live  the  life 
of  a  Lancashire  town,  a  pleasant  enough 
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life  in  its  way,  but  a  life  that  once  lived 
is  past  forever.  It  is  only  the  days  spent 
in  the  country  that  one  lives  over  again, 
that  one  dreams  about,  that  flash  back 
on  the  memory  even  v^hilst  the  head 
nods  momentarily  over  a  dull  book.  It 
is  only,  in  fact,  the  country  lad  who  has 
a  youth  at  all.  In  the  towns  men  are 
born  old  and  die  young  ;  die  young,  since 
each  day  means  only  twenty-four  hours, 
and  there  is  no  past  to  be  lived  again. 
Nature  clings  to  memory,  and  memory  to 
nature.  A  day  with  nature  is  like  a  good 
action  ;  it  brings  a  hundred  rewards, 
rewards  of  the  spirit,  not  of  the  flesh  ; 
like  a  seed  planted  in  the  ground  that 
grows  and  multiplies.  All  our  lives  we 
remember  the  little  wren's  nest,  the  prim- 
rose that  peeped  beneath  the  thorn,  the 
rosy  cheek  of  the  country  maiden  ;  the 
painted  scene  or  the  painted  damsel  of 
the  town  we  soon  forget,  or  remember  only 
for  our  sins.  And  so  in  this  part  of  my 
narrative,  I  will  have  nothing,  or  as  little 
as  possible,  to  do  with  towns,  leaving  my 
Lancashire  days  to  be  represented,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  printer,  either  by 
a  blank  space  or  a  judicious  array  of 
asterisks. 


II. 


OVER    THE    SEA. 

I  HAD    come   to    the  conclusion    that 
England  was  a  very  prosaic  kind  of 
place,  and  had  determined  to  go  abroad 
to  some  far-foreign  country  where  the  task 
of  earning    my    daily   bread    might    be 
flavoured  with  some  romance. 

I  first  thought  of  Australia,  but  a 
Spanish  grammar  which  I  bought  for 
threepence  at  Above  Bar,  Southampton, 
decided  me  on  trying  the  Argentine 
Republic. 

There  were,  of  course,  several  other 
counfries  that  would  have  fitted  the 
grammar  equally  well,  but  Buenos  Ayres 
held  out  most  promise  of  adventure.  I 
would  be  very  unlucky  indeed  if  I  did 
not  witness  at  least  one  revolution,  and 
there  were  always  wild  horses  to  be 
caught  and  game  to  be  shot  on  the  pam- 
pas. So  I  booked  a  passage — steerage — 
by  the  Lamport  and  Holt  boat  Words- 
worthf  which  was  to  sail  in  a  couple  of 


days  for  Buenos  Ayres,  calling  at  Madeira 
and  Montevideo  on  the  way. 

Before  quitting  England  and  monarchy, 
it  occurred  to  me  to  take  a  formal  farewell 
of  both  in  front  of  Queen  Victoria's 
palace  at  Osborne.  Feeling  somewhat 
shy  of  presenting  myself  at  the  gates,  I 
gained  an  entrance  to  the  park  through 
a  hedge.  But  a  keeper  barred  my  way. 
I  shrugged  my  shoulders  in  a  Latin  kind 
of  fashion,  and  conjugated  the  verb  to 
love  in  Spanish,  but  the  stupid  fellow 
would  not  see  the  force  of  my  argument, 
and  pointed  imperiously  towards  the 
gate.  Then,  thinking  it  unbecoming  in 
one  who  was  about  to  become  a  citizen 
of  a  free  (as  I  then  thought)  and  inde- 
pendent republic,  to  bandy  words  with  a 
pampered  minion  of  royalty,  I  turned  on 
my  heel  and  covered  the  retreat  by  an 
ostentatious  tip  to  the  porter.  I  have  not 
yet  seen  Osborne. 

My  fellow  passengers  in  the  steerage  of 
the  Woydswovth  consisted  of  about  half 
a  dozen  married  women,  most  of  them 
with  children,  going  out  to  join  their 
husbands  in  various  parts  of  the  Argen- 
tine, a  few  clerks  and  shop  assistants, 
with  letters  of  introduction  to  some 
commercial  houses  in  Buenos  Ayres, 
together  with  about  forty  Irish  farm 
labourers,  whose  outward  passage  had 
been  paid  by  Mr.  Edward  Casey,  the 
owner  of  a  large  estancia,  or  ranch,  at  a 
place  called  Curumalan.  Everybody — 
everything  on  board  except  myself — was 
destined  to  fill  some  appointed  place  in 
the  unknown  world  to  which  we  were 
bound ;  but  though  nearly  penniless,  I 
kept  despondency  at  arm's  length,  flatter- 
ing myself  with  the  hope  that  a  very 
comfortable  billet  was  awaiting  me  in 
Buenos  Ayres. 

A  number  of  iis  went  ashore  at  Madeira, 
where  I  spent  a  good  portion  of  my  last 
sovereign  in  laying  in  a  stock  of  bananas 
and  a  limited  number  of  bottles  of  the 
famous  vintage  of  the  island. 

We  went  round  from  tavern  to  tavern, 
sampling  all  kinds  of  drinks,  singing 
*'  Rule  Britannia,"  becoming  ever  more 
exuberant,  until  in  the  end,  with  a  little 
encouragement  on  the  one  hand  or  a 
slight  provocation  on  the  other,  we  were 
prepared     at     a     moment's    notice     to 
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undertake  the  annexation  of  the  island. 
Everything  seemed  so  beautiful,  so  quaint, 
so  fairy-like  beneath  the  brilliant  moon- 
light, that  we  were  all  convinced  that 
Providence  had  made  a  great  mistake  in 
allotting  such  a  place  to  an  insignificant 
people  like  the  Portuguese.  It  is  a  great 
convenience  to  the  traveller,  that  in 
almost  every  foreign  port  Britons  are 
looked  upon  as  extravagantly  eccentric, 
if  not  absolutely  mad,  and  it  could  only 
be  the  tolerance  induced  by  such  a  belief 
that    kept    us    outside  the  lock-up  that 

night. 

We  made  a  short  stay  at  Montevideo, 
and  soon  after  entered  the  La  Plata  River, 
on  the  last  short  lap  of  our  thirty  days' 
voyage. 

The  day  was  such  a  one  as  I  had  never 
hitherto  seen ;  the  rain  came  down  in 
vengeful  torrents,  turning  the  flooded 
yellow  surface  of  the  La  Plata  into  an 
exaggerated  picture  of  a  pock-marked 
face,  and  to  make  matters  worse,  we  had 
to  transfer  ourselves  and  our  belongings 
to  an  inconsequent-looking  tender  whilst 
still  several  miles  from  shore.  Nor  were 
our  trials  yet  at  an  end.  Not  even  the 
tender  could  approach  the  shore,  and  in 
the  most  rampant  moments  of  a  pampero 
and  in  the  face  of  a  blistering  downpour, 
we  had  to  make  wild  leaps  into  a  number 
of  small  boats  manned  by  loud-voiced 
Neapolitans,  not  one  word  of  whose 
language  could  we  understand.  All  this 
meant  an  unanticipated  expenditure,  and 
when  I  presently  found  myself  in  that 
curiously  colonnaded  street  called  the 
Paseo  de  Julio,  my  worldly  wealth  con- 
sisted of  a  solitary  half-crown  ! 

What  was  I  to  do  now  ?  Where  was 
I  to  go  ? 

Several  of  my  fellow  passengers  had 
gone  to  an  inn  or  fonda  called  the 
Deutcher  Bund,  where,  amongst  a  dozen 
other  languages,  English  was  spoken, 
but  in  my  case  to  pay  for  a  bed  now 
would  mean  the  want  of  bread  the  next 
day.  What  little  luggage  I  had  was  left 
with  the  Custom  House  people,  and  it 
was  beyond  all  the  bounds  of  reason  to 
expect  any  innkeeper  to  trust  such  a  be- 
draggled, saturated,  and  forlorn  creature 
as  I  then  looked.  No,  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  walk  the  streets  all  night. 


The  rain  continued  in  unabated  fury ; 
yellow  floods  rushed  into  the  Paseo  from 
the  Calle  Corrientes  and  adjoining 
streets  ;  at  some  points  the  water  was 
knee-deep,  but  the  arches  provided  a 
shelter  from  the  rain,  though  they  could 
not  keep  out  the  mad  rush  of  the 
scavenging  hurricane,  sent,  I  verily 
believe,  for  the  special  purpose  of 
sweeping  away  the  thousand  and  one 
bad  smells  that  at  the  period  emanated 
from  every  rancid  drain  and  flowery  patio 
in  Buenos  Ayres. 

Just  before  darkness  dropped  down 
over  the  city  I  changed  my  half-crown 
personal  paper  dollar,  and  entered  the 
Deutcher  Bund.  The  German  waiter 
translated  my  request  for  a  glass  of  beer 
into  ein  choppe,  and  I  was  at  once  served 
with  a  tankard  of  that  refreshing  beverage. 
The  place  was  filled  with  a  cosmopolitan 
crowd  of  noisy,  good-natured,  reckless, 
dare-devil  Bohemians,  playing  cards, 
dominoes,  any  kind  of  game,  whilst  at 
the  end  of  the  room  a  burly  German 
with  the  marks  of  a  Heidelberg  duel  and 
the  imprint  of  lager  beer  on  his  face,  was 
strumming  out  an  aggressive  march  on 
a  grand  piano.  Presently  he  broke  into 
the  "  Watch  on  the  Rhine,"  and  the  roar 
of  the  pampero  outside  was  drowned  by 
the  roar  of  a  lusty  chorus  inside,  at  least 
two  hundred  voices  joining  in  what  was, 
under  the  circumstances,  a  very  exhilara- 
ting performance. 

But  the  pianist  was  a  diplomatist,  and 
the  last  notes  of  the  German  melody  had 
scarcely  been  struck  when  he  broke  into 
the  '*  Marseillaise,*'  which,  with  the  same 
good- will  in  a  variety  of  tongues,  the 
crowd  at  once  proceeded  to  sing. 

For  three  hours  I  sat  before  that 
tankard  of  beer,  reserving  the  greater 
part  of  it  until  the  moment  for  turning 
out  had  arrived.  I  had  still  the  consola- 
tion of  the  arches  to  look  forward  to,  but 
as  it  happened,  the  capricious  meteoro- 
logical god  had  in  the  meantime  been 
performing  a  miracle  in  my  favour.  The 
wind  had  entirely  ceased,  whilst  from  an 
unclouded  sky  myriads  of  brilliant  stars 
and  a  bright  full  moon  looked  placidly 
down  on  the  now  half-sleeping  city. 
Who  said  anything  about  rain  ?  Why, 
the  very  heavens  were  laughing  the  idea 
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of  such    a  phenomenon  to  scorn,  and  I 
laughed  with  the  heavens. 

The  air  in  the  little  park  between  the 
Paseo  and  the  river  w^as  so  delicious  that 
it  seemed  almost  a  sacrilege  to  breathe 
it ;  there  was  an  exhilaration  as  of  music 
and  incense,  ozone  and  optimism  in  every 
inspiration,  and  I  felt  convinced  that 
before  the  set  of  next  day's  sun  1  would 
have  entered  on  the  first  step  of  that 
career  which  was  to  lead  on  to  fame  and 
fortune. 

In  this  happy  frame  of  mind  I  started 
to  explore  the  city,  walking  first  through 
the  Calle  Layalle  on  to  the  square  of 
the  same  name,  where  later  on — July, 
1890 — I  witnessed  the  last  fight  in,  if  one 
may  say  so,  an  indecisive  revolution.  At 
every  turn  I  encountered  armed  vigilantes, 
whom,  to  show  the  peaceableness  of  my 
disposition  and  the  honesty  of  my  in- 
tentions, I  saluted  with  a  friendly  buenos 
noche  and  got  called  migo  in  return. 
Yes  ;  in  Buenos  Ayres  everyone  is  amigo 
and  both  terms  are  equally  friendly. 
To  be  called  hijo  de  una  aran  puta 
sounds  very  queer  at  first  —  far  from 
complimentary — but  one  gets  used  to 
it  in  time,  and  pardons  the  coarseness 
of  the  expression  for  the  sake  of  the 
smile  that  accompanies  it. 

So  far  I  wandered  on  through  the 
night,  having  no  fear  of  losing  myself 
since  one  place  was  to  me  the  same  as 
another,  and  knowing,  besides,  that,  on 
account  of  the  regular  arrangements  of 
the  streets  which  intersected  each  other 
at  right  angles,  I  should  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  making  my  way  back  to  the 
river.  But  though  I  was  interested  in 
many  things,  the  small  gas  lamps 
stretched  in  semi-circles  from  one  side 
of  the  street  to  the  other,  the  quaint 
sounds  and  echoes  of  the  horns  blown  by 
the  tram-conductors,  the  airy  costumes 
of  the  Gauchos  in  from  the  camp,  it  was 
not  until  the  approach  of  morning  that 
anything  like  an  adventure  befell  me. 

I  had  grown  desperately  tired,  and 
was  on  the  look-out  for  some  place 
where  I  might  at  least  be  able  to  sit 
down,  when  I  saw  a  man  pass  out  from 
one  of  the  patios,  or  courtyards,  leaving 
the  door  ajar  behind  him.  I  had  already 
caught  hasty  glimpses  of  some  of  these 


patios,  little  paradises  they  seemed,  and 
I  could  not  now  resist  the  temptation  of 
making  a  closer  acquaintance  with  at 
least  one  of  them.  Though  all  the  sur- 
rounding windows  were  in  darkness,  a 
large  red  lamp  burned  in  the  patio  itself, 
throwing  a  curious  light  on  to  the  small 
glinting  leaves  of  a  circle  of  orange  trees 
that  grew  in  the  centre.  Everywhere 
were  flowers  and  plants,  but  what 
pleased  me  most  was  a  little  arbour 
in  which  a  dainty  hammock,  trimmed 
with  tassels  and  fringes  and  things,  was 
suspended.  I  knew  I  was  trespassing,  of 
course,  rendering  myself  liable  to  im- 
prisonment perhaps,  but  the  temptation 
was  not  to  be  resisted,  and  in  another 
instant  I  was  lying  inside  that  hammock 
feeling  as  gratefully  comfortable  as  I 
had  ever  felt  in  my  life.  I  was  too  tired 
to  trouble  myself  about  my  damp  clothes, 
and  set  about  falling  asleep  with  as 
much  haste  as  might  be.  But  before  I 
could  do  more  than  close  my  eyes  the 
gentleman  whom  I  had  seen  leave  the 
patio  returned,  followed  by  two  others, 
bearing  between  them  an  apparently 
wounded  or  fainting  man.  I  now  began 
to  grow  nervous  lest  I  should  be  dis- 
covered, but  to  my  relief  the  lamp  was 
extinguished  and  all  four  passed  into 
the  house.  I  tried  to  compose  myself 
once  more,  but  somehow  the  incident 
I  had  just  witnessed  struck  me  in  a 
sinister  light,  and  I  found  sleep  farther 
away  than  ever.  I  got  down  from  the 
hammock  with  the  intention  of  taking 
to  the  street  once  more,  but  I  found  the 
door  locked  and  felt  myself  a  prisoner. 

From  a  word  I  had  caught  I  judged 
the  owner  of  the  house  to  be  a  doctor, 
in  which  case  there  was  a  reasonable 
chance  that  one  or  other  of  the  men  who 
had  accompanied  him  would  leave  soon 
and  give  me  a  chance  of  escaping  at  the 
same  time,  but  I  decided  to  go  back  to 
the  hammock,  and  there  await  the  issue, 
whatever  it  might  be.  This  time  I  made 
no  effort  to  go  to  sleep,  but  all  the  same, 
sleep  came  to  me,  and  when  I  awoke  the 
sun  was  well  up  in  the  sky.  Nor  would 
I  have  awakened  then  had  not  some  one 
called  me.  A  lady  of  twenty-five  years 
or  so,  very  beautiful  and  stately,  but 
with  a   sympathetic   Spanish  face,  was 
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looking  down  at  me  with  grave  inquir- 
ing eyes.  She  spoke  some  words  in 
Castilian,  which  I  could  not  understand, 
but  by  way  of  answer  I  got  down  to 
the  ground,  bowed  apologetically,  and 
walked  towards  the  street.  She  detained 
me,  however,  by  a  gesture,  and  calling 
out  "  Maria,*'  a  young  servant  girl 
appeared.  **  The  misthress  wants  *  to 
know  what  ye're  doin'.  here,*'  said  the 
latter  in  Irish-English,  and  never  had  the 
brogue  sounded  so  sweetly  to  me  before. 

"  Tell  the  senora,"  I  answered,  "  that 
I  am  very  sorry  for  my  intrusion,  and 
hope  she  will  forgive  me.  I  only  landed 
in  Buenos  Ayres  last  night,  and  losing 
my  money,  had  not  the  price  of  a  bed. 
Having  walked  the  streets  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  night,  I  felt  completely  worn 
out,  and  finding  this  place  open,  took 
advantage  of  the  chance.     That  is  all." 

That  my  words  lost  nothing  by  the 
translation  I  could  see  by  the  lady's  face, 
which,  not  hard  before,  softened  per- 
ceptibly as  she  told  the  Irish  girl  to  ask 
me  into  the  house.  I  had  some  little 
hesitation  in  accepting  this  very  kind 
invitation,  which  looked  like  accepting 
charity,  but  remembering  what  my  real 
position  was,  I  swallowed  my  pride  and 
passed  inside. 

To  my  relief  the  task  of  entertaining 
was  left  entirely  to  Mary  Byrne,  as  she 
told  me  her  name  was,  and  I  was  soon 
served  with  a  very  substantial  breakfast. 
Feeling  somewhat  curious  as  to  the 
events  of  the  night  before,  I  ventured  to 
inquire  if  the  sick  gentleman  had  re- 
covered. Mary  looked  surprised,  and 
said  that  she  knew  nothing  of  any  sick 
gentleman. 

**  He  was  carried  into  the  house,"  I 
went  on,  "and  I  am  sure  he  was 
wounded,  for  there  are  some  drops  of 
blood  outside  the  door."  She  rushed  out 
to  verify  my  words,  and  came  back  with 
a  very  pale  face. 

"  I  don't  know  what's  goin'  on  in  this 
house  at  all,"  she  said,  "  an'  if  it  wasn't 
for  the  misthress  I  wouldn't  stop  another 
day  in  it." 

At  this  moment  the  senora  returned 
and  accompanied  the  maid  outside.  The 
two  spoke  some  words  in  low  tones,  and 
that  both   were    frightened    was    made 
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plain  enough  by  the  strained  expression 
of  {heir  faces. 

"  Ye  had  bether  go  now  before  the 
docthor  sees  ye,"  said  the  Irish  girl  in  a 
hushed  voice,  "  an'  if  I  was  ye  I'd  say 
nothin'  at  all  about  what  ye  have  seen. 
The  docthor  is  a  big  man  intirely  wid 
the  Govermint,  an'  has  dalin's  wid  all 
kinds  o'  people.  An'  he  is,  sur,"  she 
concluded,  "  a  very  dangerous  man  to 
make  an  inimy  of." 

There  was  something  of  appeal  in  the 
senora's  eyes  as  the  girl  spoke,  and  I  was 
too  grateful  for  the  kindness  extended  to 
me  not  to  show  her  by  my  manner  that 
I  would  be  discreet  in  regard  to  what  I 
had  seen.  I  was  glad  afterwards  that  I 
had  not  made  any  more  definite  promise, 
for  as  it  happened  my  evidence  was 
proved  to  be  the  means  of  clearing  up  a  . 
mystery  with  which  the  doings  of  the 
doctor  and  his  friends  were  intimately 
connected.  The  Senora  Rovero  (I  saw 
the  name  on  a  brass  plate  outside)  made 
a  gesture  as  if  to  lend  me  or  present  me 
with  some  money,  but  before  she  could 
carry  out  her  intention  I  had  bowed 
myself  6ut  of  the  house. 

Studying  a  plan  of  the  city,  I  found 
that  I  had  wandered  towards  the  suburbs 
of  Palermo,  and  fmding  the  river  close 
at  hand  I  sought  out  a  retired  spot, 
where  1  could  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a 
wash  and  a  swim.  Though  many  miles 
across,  seemingly  as  far  reaching  as  the 
ocean,  at  Buenos  Ayres  the  water  of  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata  is  quite  fresh,  and  in  my 
unthinking  mood  it  never  entered  into  my 
head  to  think  that  it  could  be  in  any  way 
affected  by  the  tides.  This  thoughtless- 
ness now  landed  me  in  one  of  the  most 
awkward  predicaments  that  ever  any 
man  has  had  to  encounter,  a  fitting 
climax  to  the  other  contretemps  of  my 
first  twenty-four  hours  on  South  Ameri- 
can soil. 

To  get  into  deep  water  1  had  to  wade 
through  many  shallow  pools  full  of 
reeds  and  tall  grasses,  and  for  greater 
security  1  deposited  my  clothes  on  a  rock 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  shallow  margin, 
and  near  where  the  current  commenced. 
That — a  hundred  miles  from  the  sea — 
the  water  would  rise  appreciably  during 
the  progress  of  my  bath  I  never  dreataed^ 
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but  rise  it  did,  and  that  so  quickly 
that  at  t!ie  end  of  half  an  hour,  when  I 
looked  round  for  my  clothes,  both  they 
and  the  rock  on  which  they  stood  had 
disapjicared  !  1  rushed  about  from  place 
to  place,  thinking  that  I  mu>t  have  un- 


consciously slrajed  away  from  the 
starting-point.  But  no,  my  clothes, 
practically  everything  1  had,  even  the 
poor  ninety  cents,  the  remains  of  my  half- 
crown,  had  gone  for  ever.  1  was  in  very 
truth  thrown  raked  on  the  republic. 


NEW   YEARS   OF   LONG   AGO. 


(A  Reverie  of  New  Year's  Eve,  i905'.) 


W 


HAT   clamour's   this  that  breaks 
upon 
My  reveries  o'er  the  midnight  hob  ? 
So  still  it  was  1  heard  the  beat 
Of  Mary's  watch  wiihin'my  fob. 
Hells  ?     Bless  my  sou!,    'lis   New  Year's 

ICve— 
How  could  1  have  forgolten  so  ! 
'Tis  very  sad!     Huw  different  from 
The  glad  New  Years  of  long  ago ! 
That  lirst  one  o'er  the  bearded  ice — 
1  wish  I  could  remember  dates — 
When  Mary  glided  from  my  side, 
But  f  could  not  afford  the  skates ; 
I  followed,  hob-nailed,  in  the  track 
She  sculptured  through  the  rime  of  snow — 
Ah,  Mary  was  a  sad  coquette 
That  glad  New  Year  of  long  ago  ! 
Another,  when  with  panting  hearts, 
We  said  good-bye  upon  the  quay, 
And  1  swore  I'd  be  true  to  her, 
And  she  eternal  love  1o  me ; 
I'd  win  her  gold,  perhaps,  a  name, 
I'd  search  the  wide  world  high  and  low  ; 
My  stock  was  all  made  up  of  love 
That  glad  New  Year  of  long  ago ! 


And  New  Year  'neath  the  Indian  sky, 

Where  January  stands  for  June, 

With  thoughts  that  spanned  a  thousand 

leagues, 
1  fired  upon  the  midnight  moon; 
A  mad  salute  !     But  on,  my  steed  ! 
h'  encircling  fos — 
ihing  then  to  live, 
That  mad  New  Year  of  long  ago  ! 
.■\nd  though  no  fortune  came  to  me, 
My  faithful  Mary  kept  her  vow. 
And  1  the  love  I  swore  to  her — 
1  feet  it  in  my  old  heart  now ! 
But  Mary's  gone,  yet  still  her  face 
Smiles  at  me  through  the  firelight  glow; 
1  feel  her  heart  upon  my  breast 
As  on  New  Years  of  long  ago. 
So  with  the  belh  the  memories 
Divert  my  reveries  o'er  the  hob; 
'Tis  still  once  more,  f  hear  the  beat 
Of  Mary's  watch  within  my  fob. 
Her  watch?     Ah,  no,  'tis  Marv's  heart 
That's  beating  time  with  mulTied  drum. 
Still  calling,  ever  calling,  to 
The  blest  New  '^'ears  that  are  to  come ! 

J.   S.    PURCELI,. 


IN    BRITISH    COLUMBIA. 

The  Hermit .  The  most  inaccessiUe  summit  of  the  Selkirk  mounlains.     No  human  beirg  has  yet 
succeeded  in  ascending  these  Bluffs. — Julia  W.  Henshaw. 


The  Takakkaw  Falls :  Thes 


■onderfiil  Falls  in  rlie  Yolio  Valley  o(  (he  Hocki. 
I  one  bound  of  1,200  feet  the  water  leaps 
ig  Horse  Hiver.-JVLi*  \V.   Henshaw. 
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Thomas  :  "  But  pray,  Mr.  Fag,  what  kind  of  a  place  is  this  Bath  ?     I 

heard  a  deal  of  it — here's  a  morl  of  merry  makinf"  " 
Fag  :  "  Pretty  well,  Thomas,  pretty  well ;  'tis  a  good  loutiKe," 

Thr  Hh', 


WITHOUT  prejudice,  Bath  is  the 
most  distinguished  ciiy  to  look 
upon  that  we  can  show  south  of 
the  Tweed  Sir  Walter  fiesant  once  said 
that  he  would  like  to  act  as  guide  1o  this 
city  for  a  party  of  Americans,  In  what- 
ever part  of  Bath  your  footsteps  stray, 
thfre  is  an  air  of  distinction.  Guide 
books  never  tell  you  what  you  most 
want  to  learn.  To  me,  for  instance,  it 
matters  very  little  what  is  the  archi- 
tecture of  Bath  Abbey.  It  is  a  very  fine 
church,  lofty  and  in  good  preservation  ; 
the  Jacob's  ladders  in  the  west  front  are 
extremely  quaint.  It  is  crammed  full  of 
tablets  and  memorials,  but  the  church 
somehow  does  not  impress  me;  though  it 
awakens  in  my  mind  the  eighteenth 
century  Bath,  about  which  so  many 
books  have  been  written. 

Rowlandson  loved  to  play  with  his 
rough  and  ready  pen  on  Bath  and  its 
people.  Aostey  and  Smollett,  wrote  about 
Bath  ;  Fielding  made  it  the  scene  of  his 
famous  novel;  and  Goldsmith  wrote  the 
life  of  its  greatest  M.C.,  the  popular  Ui^au 
Nash,  whose  elegant  laste  and  uncommon 
vivacity  admirably  qualified  him  for  the 
office.  While  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
power  and  popularity,  lie  lived  in  the 
most  splendid  style,  supporting  his  ex- 
penses by  a  long  run  of  success  at  the 
gaming  table.  His  dress  was  covered 
with  expensive  lace,  and  he  wore  a  large 
while  cocked  hat.  The  chariot  in  which 
he  rode  was  drawn  by  six  grey  horses, 


and  attended  by  a  long  retinue  of  ser- 
vants, some  on  horse,  others  on  foot, 
while  his  progress  through  the  streets 
was  made  known  by  a  band  of  French 
horns  and  other  instruments.  His  reign 
continued  with  undiminished  splendour 
for  more  than  fifty  yenrs. 

Beau  Nash  was  very  rude  at  times- 
rude  both  in  sentiment  and  language. 
The  ladieS;  it  is  true,  gave  him  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  and  it  was  long  before 
he  couid  bring  them  within  his  code  of 
dancing  discipline  and  ball-room  order. 
He  waged  war  against  gentlemen  in 
boots  and  ladies  in  white  aprons.  "I 
have  known  him  on  a  ball-night,"  says 
Goldsmith,  "strip  even  llie  Duchess  of 
Queensbury  of  her  costly  lace  apron,  and 
throw  it  on  one  of  the  back  benches; 
observing  '  that  none  but  Abigails  ap- 
peared in  white  aprons."  The  good- 
natured  Duchess  laughed,  and  acquiesced 
in  his  (ensure,"  A  house  in  Bath  was 
said  to  be  haunted  by  the  devil,  and  a 
great  noise  was  made  about  it,  when 
Nasb,going  to  the  minister  of  St,  Michael's, 
entreated  him  to  drive  the  devil  out  of 
Bath  for  ever,  if  it  were  only  to  oblige 
the  ladies.  Beau  Nash  once  took  a  hack 
when  in  town  and  bade  the  man  drive  to 
Berkeley  Square.  The  fellow,  who  had 
been  wishing  for  the  usual  time  of  his 
going  home,  swore,  as  he  was  mounting 
the  box,  that  he  should  be  glad  to  drive 
his  fare  to  hell.  "  Do  you  consider," 
said    Nash,   when    they   were  come    to 
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Berkeley  Square,  "  that  if  you  had  driven 
me  to  hell,  as  you  said  just  now  you 
should  be  glad  to  do,  you  must  have 
gone  there  yourself."  "You  mistake, 
sir,*'  replied  the  fellow,  "for  I  should 
have  backed  you  in." 

One  day,  in  the  grove,  Nash  joined 
some  ladies,  and  asking  one  of  them,  who 
was  crooked,  whence  she  came  ?  She 
replied,  " Straight  from  London."  "  Con- 
found me,  madam,"  said  he,  "  then  you 
must  have  been  terribly  warpt  by  the 
way."  She  soon,  however,  had  ample 
revenge.  Sitting  the  following  evening 
in  one  of  the  rooms,  he  once  more  joined 
her  company,  and  with  a  sneer  and  a 
bow,  asked  her,  if  she  knew  her  Cate- 
chism, and  could  tell  the  name  of  Tobit*s 
dog  ?  "  His  name,  sir,  was  Nash," 
replied  the  lady,  "and  an  impudent  dog 
he  was." 

Nash  met  his  superior  in  the  old  actor 
Quin,  who  settled  in  Bath  on  his  retire- 
ment from  the  stage  in  1753.  The  smart 
sayings  and  repartees  of  this  comedian 
would  fill  vokimes.  «'ind  there  is  no  doubt 
he  was  one  of  the  wittiest  men  that 
Hath  has  ever  claimed  as  a  citizen.  He 
had  l)C(Mi  emi)loyed  by  Frederick,  Prince 
of  Wak»s,  to  instruct  the  royal  children 
in  elocution  ;  and  when  Quin  was  in- 
formed of  the  graceful  manner  in  which 
George  the  Third  delivered  his  first 
speech  from  the  throne,  he  emphatically 
said,  "  Aye,  it  was  I  who  taught  the  boy 
to  speak."  Having  obtained  a  pension, 
he  led  a  life  of  rest  and  ease,  saying  that 
he  did  not  know  "a  better  place  than 
J^ath  for  an  old  cock  to  roost  in."  When 
he  first  came  to  the  city,  he  was  charged 
exorbitantly  for  everything;  and  at  the 
end  of  a  week  he  complained  to  Beau 
Nash,  who.  had  invited  him  hither  as  the 
cheapest  place  in  England  for  a  man  of 
taste  and  a  bon-vivant.  Nash  replied, 
*'  Tlioy  have  acted  by  you  on  truly 
Christian  principles."  "How  so?"  said 
Quin.  "Why,"  resumed  Nash,  "you 
were  a  stranger,  and  they  took  you  in." 
"  Ay,"  rejoined  Quin,  "  but  they  have 
fleeced  me  instead  of  clothing  me."  The 
actor  had  a  misunderstanding  with  Rich, 
the  manager  of  Coven t  Garden  theatre, 
which  resulted  in  Quin  leaving  town  in 
nn    unceremonious    manner.      He    soon 


regretted  the    step  he   had  taken,   and 
wrote  to  his  old  friend  and  manager  : 

"  I  am  at  Bath.— Quin." 
Rich  thought  this  by  no  means  a  suffi- 
cient apology    for    his  behaviour,    and 
returned  an  answer  in  almost  as  laconic, 
though  not  so  civil  a  manner : 

"  Stay  there,  and  be  d d.— Rich." 

At  a  party  at  Bath,  Quin  elicited  a 
burst  of  approval  from  the  company  for 
a  specially  brilliant  sally.  A  nobleman 
present  exclaimed,  "  Quin,  my  boy,  what 
a  pity  it  is  a  clever  fellow  like  you 
should  be  a  player !  "  Quin  in  a  moment 
flashed  his  eye  upon  the  speaker  and 
impaled  him  with  the  reply,  **  What 
would  your  lordship  have  me  be — a 
lord  ? "  A  reproof  which,  it  must  be 
admitted,  was  well  deserved. 

No  mention  of  Bath  would  be  complete 
without  reference  to .  its  greatest  bene- 
factor, Ralph  Allen.  When  he  was 
twenty-one  years  of  age  he  was  put  in 
the  post  office  at  Bath.  This  was  in 
1715  ;  and  very  soon  he  himself  became 
postmaster.  He  was  full  of  schemes  for 
postal  reform,  pressing  his  plans  with 
modest  earnestness  on  the  authorities  in 
London.  The  details  of  the  reforms 
which  he  effected  belong  to  a  history  of 
the  post-olTice.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  he  did  much  to  revolutionise  the 
postal  system,  and  that  by  so  doing  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  great  fortune 
and  of  his  social  standing  in  Bath.  As 
his  wealth  increased,  he  cultivated  the 
society  of  the  wits  and  literati  of  the  age, 
and  this  worthy  man  is  the  prototype  of 
"  Squire  AUworthy  "  in  Fielding's  novel 
of  "  Tom  Jones,"  some  of  the  scenes  in 
the  book  being  described  as  occurring  at 
Allen's  residence  at  Prior  Park.  The 
character  which  Fielding  has  given  us  of 
his  patron  is  of  so  exalted  a  nature,  that 
we  should  be  tempted  to  believe  the 
anticij)ation  of  the  rich  remuneration  he 
received  for  his  eulogium  (.£^500)  had 
made  him  paint  "  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  nature,"  did  not  general  report 
and  local  tradition  confirm  the  account 
of  the  novelist  to  its  fullest  extent,  and 
in  assuring  us  that  Ralph  Allen  was  one 
of  the  best  as  well  as  the  most  fortunate 
of  men. 

Pope  was  a  constant  visitor  at  Allen's 
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house,  lleiiif^  one  day  at  dinner  with 
his  hoM,  tlie  poet  had  a  letter  put  into 
his  hand  bv  one  of  the  footmen.  I'ope, 
on  rea<iing  it,  sliook  his  head.  "  What 
occasions  your  perplexity  ?"  said  Alien. 
"A  Lincolnshire  ilergynian,"said  he,  "to 
whom  I  am  much  obliged,  writes  me  a 
word  that  he  will  be  with  me  in  a  few 
da\-s  at  Twickenham."     "  If  that  be  all, 


Mr.  Pope,  request  him  to  come  to  us  ;  my 
carriage  shall  meet  liim  at  Chipijenham, 
and  bring  him  hither."  The  plan  was 
approved  by  Pope,  and  the  invitation 
accepted  by  Warburton.  The  clergyman 
had  defended  Pope's  hne  poem,  "  The 
Kssay  on  Man,"  from  the  attacks  of  a 
French  critic,  and  this  led  to  an  acquaint- 
ance  with   the    poet.     It 
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note  on  what  a  trifling  accident  his 
destiny  depended.  In  consequence  of  his 
visit  to  Allen's  residence,  he  became 
Bishop  of  Gloucester,  the  husband  of 
Allen's  niece,  in  the  right  of  whom  he 
succeeded  to  the  bulk  of  Allen's  property. 
At  Prior  Park,  he  produced  some  of  those 
profound  literary  labours,  which  will  be 
an  ornament  to  the  English  language  as 
long  as  they  exist. 

Pope,  in  his  Epilogue  to  the  Satires, 
thus  spoke  of  his  friend : 

"  Let  low-born  Allen,  with  ingenious  shame 
Do  good  by  stealth,  and  blush  to  find  it  fame." 

Allen,  it  appears,  was  displeased  at  the 
epithet  of  low-born^  and  occasioned  it,  by 
the  suggestion  of  Bishop  Warburton,  to 
be  softened  to  "  humble." 

It  has  been  thought  that  Warburton 
rather  **  sponged  "  on  Allen.  There  is  an 
anecdote  which  gives  some  little  con- 
firmation to  this  suspicion.  It  happened 
once  that  Warburton  and  Quin  were 
guests  together  at  Allen's  house.  The 
Bishop,  in  his  talk  before  the  actor, 
always  addressed  him  in  such  a  way  as 
to  remind  him  that  he  was  but  a  player, 
and,  as  some  accounts  say,  took  oppor- 
tunities of  admonishing  him  on  his 
luxury  and  looseness  of  life.  One  even- 
ing, however,  with  much  apparent  civility, 
he  requested  Quin,  whom  he  would  never 
see  on  the  stage,  to  give  him  a  specimen 
of  his  acting  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
number  of  guests,  in  Allen's  drawing- 
room.  Ouin  replied,  carelessly,  that  plays 
were  then  almost  out  of  his  head,  but 
that  he  believed  that  he  could  repeat  a 
few  verses  of  "Venice  Preserved,"  and, 
standing  up,  declaimed,  ore  rofundoy  the 
passage  in  which  occurs  the  lines : 

*'  Honest  men 
Are  the  soft,  easy  cushions  on  which  knaves 
Repose  and  fatten." 

And  as  he  pronounced  the  words  **  honest 
men  "  and  **  knaves,"  he  directed  his  looks 
so  pointedly  towards  Allen  and  War- 
burton, that  none  of  the  hearers  could 
mistake  the  intended  application.  War- 
burton never  afterwards  asked  the  actor 
for  a  specimen  of  his  skill. 

The  great  and  ruling  passion  of  Bath 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
was  music.    The  public  concerts  were  the 


first  in  England;  and  the  works  of 
Rauzzini,  Jackson,  the  Linleys,  and  Dr. 
Harrington,  were  produced  in  a  style 
that  had  never  before  been  equalled.  In 
or  about  1770  the  leading  professional 
musician  was  Thomas  Linley.  His 
eldest  daughter,  Eliza  Ann,  used  to  stand 
at  the  pump  room  door  with  a  basket, 
selling  tickets,  while  only  a  girl  of  nine. 
She  was'  very  lovely,  gentle,  and  good, 
and  her  pet  name  was  "  Maid  of  Bath." 
Later  she  gained  a  high  reputation,  not 
only  in  Bath,  but  in  Oxford  and  London, 
by  her  singing  in  the  oratorios  and  other 
high-class  music,  and  was  a  favourite 
everywhere.  She  was  acknowledged  to 
have  been  a  model  of  personal  beauty, 
and  she  was  surrounded  with  adinirers. 
The  gossip  of  the  time  indicates  Halhed, 
Brinsley  Sheridan's  poetic  partner,  as  one 
of  her  lovers.  Charles  Sheridan  was  cer- 
tainly* another.  A  miserly  \yiltshire 
squire,  Walter  Long,  also  fell  in  love 
with  her,  and  would  have  married  her. 
She  refused  him  ;  and  he  not  only  resigned 
himself  to  his  disappointment,  but  took 
on  himself  to  be  the  responsible  cause  for 
breaking  off  the  match,  and  settled  three 
thousand  pounds  on  her  as  an  indemnity 
for  the  breach  of  covenant.  This  incident 
formed  the  subject  of  Foote's  "  Maid  of 
Bath,"  a  comedietta,  played  in  1770. 
Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  had  silently 
succeeded  in  winning  her  affections  ;  and 
he  contrived  to  mystify  Halhed,  to  blind 
his  brother  Charles,  and  to  make  the 
man  she  fancied,  a  certain  rou^.  Captain 
Matthews,  actually  odious  in  her  eyes. 
He  eventually  carried  her  off  to  Lisle,  in 
France,  where  they  were  married  in  1772. 
On  his  return  he  fought  two  duels  with 
Matthews,  the  details  of  which  are  all 
found  in  the  "  Lives  of  Sheridan.'* 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  painted  Mrs. 
Sheridan  as  St.  Cecilia ;  and  Thomas 
Gainsborough,  who  lived  in  Bath  from 
1759  to  1774,  painted  her  portrait  at  full 
length,  and  with  her  sister,  in  addition 
to  the  other  members  of  her  family. 

Samuel  Foote  was  a  constant  visitor 
to  Bath,  and  many  are  the  anecdotes 
which  refer  to  his  sojourns.  With  the 
;^4,ooo  he  made  out  of  the  "  Devil  upon 
Two  Sticks,"  he  visited  Bath  and  lost  it 
all  at  play  to  a  company  of  blacklegs,  so 
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that  the  devil  was  well  revenged  for  the 
liberties  which  had  been  taken  with  his 
individuality.    On  one  occasion   Foote 

met  the  celebrated  gambler  Baron  B , 

well-known  by  the  name  of  "  the  left- 
handed  baron,"  who  a  short  time  before 


it  is  a  plain  case  i  never  play  so  high 
again  so  long  as  301J  live."  A  Bath 
physician  conhded  to  the  actor  that  he 
had  a  mind  to  publish  a  volume  of 
poems,  "but,"  he  added,  "I  have  so 
many  irons  in  the  fire  1  don't  know  what 


had  been  detected  in  secreting  a  card, 
the  company  in  the  warmth  of  their 
resentment  throwing  him  out  of  a  one- 
pair-of-stairs  room,  where  they  had  been 
playing.  The  baron  loudly  complained 
of  this  usage,  and  asked  Foote  what  he 
should  do.     "  Do,"  says  the  wit,  "Why, 


to  do."  "Then,  take  my  advice,"  re- 
joined Foote,  "and  let  your  poems  keep 
company  with  the  rest  of  your  irons." 
The  first  female  historian,  Mrs.  Macaulay, 
who  wrotea  sensible  "History  of  England" 
at  her  residence  in  Bath,  was  less  for- 
tunate in  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  which 
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she  also  pablished,  entitled  "  Loose 
Thoughts."  Tlie  inftlicitous  choice  was 
objected  to  in  tlio  presence  of  Foote, 
who  diily  observed  that  he  did  not  see 
any  objection  to  it,  for  tlie  sooner  Mrs. 
Macaulay  got  rid  of  her  "  loose  thoughts" 
the  better. 

In  the  latter  end  of  December,  1779, 
Williacn  Herschel  liapi>ened  to  be  engaged 
in  a  series  of  observations  on  the  lunar 
mountains,  and,  the  moon  being  in  front 
of  his  house,  he  took  out  his  seven-feet 
telescope  into  liiver  Street,  and  directed 
it  to  the  object  of  his  observations. 
Whilst  he  was  looking  into  the  rclleilor 
a  gentleman  came  by,  and  stopped  to 
look  at  the  instrument.  When  Herschel 
took  his  eye  off  the  telcscojie,  the  stranger 
very  politely  asked  if  lie  might  be  per- 
mitted to  look  in,  and  this  being  imnie- 


his  domestic  life 
could   be  good-hui 
.\u  old 


diately  conceded,  he  ex- 
pressed great  satisfac- 
tion at  the  view.  Next 
morning,  the  gentle- 
man, who  proved  to  be 
Sir  William  Watson, 
called  at  Herschel's 
house  to  thank  him  for 
his  civility  in  showing 
him  the  moon,  and  told 
him  there  was  a  literary 
society  then  forming  at 
Bath,  and  invited  him 
to  become  a  member  of 
it.  The  friendship 
ripened,  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam introduced  Her- 
schel to  the  King  and 
the  scienti  he  world.  On 
March  13th,  1781,  Her- 
schel discovered,  while 
residing  in  New  King 
Street,  Bath,  a  new  pri- 
mary planet,  which  he 
named  Georgium  Sidus 
(Uranus),  in  honour  of 
George  the  Third. 

Herschel  was  a  man  of 
kindly  disposition,  but, 
like  most  persons  who 
have  risen  out  of  early 
dillkulties,  he  was  e.^- 
Iremelycareful  of  money, 
and  became  wealthy.  -A 
traditional  anecdote  of 
,  however,  shows  that  he 
lumourediy  generous  on 
int,  named  Betty, 
e  of  constructing 
first  act  on  dis- 


was  with  him  at  the  tir 
his  telescope,  and  his 
covering  the  [ilanet  Uranus  was  to  give 
her  a  guinea,  adding,  "You  shall  have 
five  guineas,  Betty,  when  I  discover 
another."  The  jxior  woman  accepted 
the  promise  with  all  seriousness,  and 
great  was  her  interest  in  all  her  master's 
siibse(]uent  labours.  Planets,  however, 
even  by  a  Herschel,  are  not  to  !)e  dis- 
covered every  day,  and  Betty's  hopes 
were  long  deferred.  One  dav  Herschel 
received  a  friend,  to  whom  lie  had  pre- 
viously told  his  story,  with  the  exclama- 
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limed   the   friend. 
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discover)-  ?  "  "  No,"  replied  llic  a<;tri)nii- 
mer,  witli  a  g<X)d- humoured  smile,  "  I  have 
simply  paid  poor  lietty  in  .idvatKc  Von 
see,"  he  added,  as  his  visitur  appeared 
puzzled,  "  I  often  pursue  these  researches 
long  after  the  good  woman  has  retired  to 
rest.  How  is  Ilelly  to  know  thai  I  do 
not  discover  new  planets  clandestinely, 
and  keep  her  from  the  knowledge,  with 
a  mean  determination  to  save  my  money  ? 
Better  to  pay  at  once  ;  better  lo  pay  at 
once," 


The  liath  Stage  was  onre  famous  as 
the  nursery  for  several  of  the  greatest 
theatrical  stars,  and  many  are  the  anec- 
dotes told  of  the  players.  Mrs.  Siddons 
was  one  of  its  most  prominent  pupils,  and 
not  many  years  before  her  retirement  she 
came  down  to  Bath  to  play  a  few  of 
her  favourite  characters.  One  morning, 
coming  from  rehearsal,  she  called  in  at  a 
shop  to  purchase  some  article  of  dress. 
Wholly  absorhed  in  the  part  she  was 
lo    perform,   whilst   the    shopman    was 
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displaying  his  muslins  Mrs.  Siddons  took 
one  in  her  hand,  and  fixing  her  eyes  full 
on  the  man,  exclaimed  in  solemn  voice, 
"  Did  ye  say,  sir,  that  this  would  wash  ? " 
The  poor  fellow,  in  great  alarm,  began 
to  think  the  intellect  of  his  customer  was 
not  right ;  but  Mrs.  Siddons,  recalled  to 
recollection  by  his  astonishment,  with  a 
smile  apologised  for  her  absence  of  mind, 
and  repeated  the  question  in  a  voice 
better  suited  to  the  occasion.  There  is 
no  misunderstanding  Macready's  reply 
to  a  brother  professional :  "  I  had  the 
honour  of  playing  lago  to  your  Othello 
at  Bath  twelve  months  ago ;  don't  you 
remember  me,  sir?"  "Remember  you, 
sir?  1  shall  never  forget  you." 

In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  Spring  Gardens  were  laid  out  on 
a  site  of  about  ^hree  acres,  extending  from 
the  river  Avon  in  a  line  conterminous 
with  Pulteney  Street,  The  gardens  in 
themselves  consisted  of  notfiing  move 
than  a  few  stunted  trees  and  a  shady 
avenue,  and  would  have  been  forgotten 
long  ago  but  for  the  romantic  grotto  in 
which  Sheridan  is  said  to  have  written 
his  "  Lines  to  Delia."  Here  the  beaux  of 
the  eighteenth  century  met  their  lady 
loves  and  billed  and  cooed— much  as  the 
Bath  swains  of  the  present  day  frequent 
Victoria  Park  and  Sydney  Gardens.  The 
grotto  was  standing  as  late  as  1801, 
but  when  the  Sydney  Gardens  were 
opened,  the  Spring  Gardens  were  little 
used. 

Oliver  Goldsmith  visited  Bath  in  1771, 


with  the  literary  resuH  of  "  The  Life  of 
Richard  Nash,"  which  he  dedicated  to 
the  Mayor,  Recorder,  Aldermen,  and 
Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Bath. 
During  his  sojourn  in  the  western  city, 
he  made  an  amusing  mistake.  Lord 
Clare  and  the  Duke  of  Northumberland 
had  houses  next  to  each  other  of  similar 
architecture,  in  the  North  Parade.  Re- 
turning home  one  morning  from  an  early 
walk,  Goldsmith  in  one  of  his  frequent 
fits  of  absence  mistook  the  house,  and 
walked  up  into  the  Duke's  dining-room, 
where  he  and  the  Duchess  were  about  to 
sit  down  to  breakfast.  Goldsmith,  still 
supposing  himself  in  the  house  of  Lord 
Clare  and  that  they  were  visitors,  made 
them  an  easy  salutation,  being  acquainted 
with  them,  and  threw  himself  on  a  sofa 
in  the  lounging  manner  of  a  man  perfectly 
at  home.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  soon 
perceived  his  mistake,  and  while  they 
smiled  internally,  endeavoured,  with  the 
consideration  of  well-bred  people,  to 
prevent  any  awkward  embarrassment. 
They  accordingly  chatted  socially  with 
him  about  matters  in  Bath  until,  break- 
fast being  served,  they  invited  him  to 
partake.  The  truth  at  once  flashed  upon 
poor  heedless  Goldsmith ;  he  started  up 
from  his  free-and-easy  position,  made  a 
confused  apology  for  his  blunder,  and 
would  have  retired,  perfectly  disconcerted, 
had  not  the  Duke  and  Duchess  treated 
the  whole  as  a  lucky  occurrence  to  throw 
him  in  their  way,  and  exacted  a  promise 
from  him  to  dine  with  them. 
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[Phil  Trivor,  a  Caplam  of  Horn  in  tht  Royal  Army  during  Ike  Civil  Wan,  being  ordtirit  to  capture 
a  mtisagi  from  Ihi  Parliamtnt  lo  Lord  Fairfax,  rtlatu  his  adiieiituris  Ihtriin.  Ih  Hit  iix 
pricsding  episodes  he  has  laid  hoai  two  fair  ladies  flayed  a  trick  upOH  hint ;  hou;  by  a  elever 
ruse,  hi  got  possession  of  Ihi  message,  was  caught,  but  rescued  by  Lady  Isabel ;  how  the  message 
again  t^assed  lo  the  Parliamentary  Force,  and  was  a  second  time  captured  by  Trevor,  but  was 
taken  from  his  pocket  by  Lady  Isabel  while  he  slept;  how  he  routed  an  attack  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary forces  and  again  got  possession  of  lite  dispatch  ,■  ivith  other  grim  adventuris.} 
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1  was  not  yet  set,"  began 
Trevor  again — ■"  tlie  evening 
would  be  long,  and  there  was 
the  full  harvest  moon  to  come  up  and 
light  the  way  for  us  through  the  night. 
Ta'en  all-in-all,  there  need  be  no  hurry 
for  me  to  start  from  Asden  till  the  horses 
should  have  had  the  full  rest  they  needed. 
There  fore ' ' 

"Therefore,"  interrupted  Red  Ned 
Pugh.  "Therefore— but  thou  shouki'st 
ha'  said  '  Ergo,'  Phil-  there  was  tirne  for 
a  pleasant  half-hour's  gallanting  it  with 
those  two  baggages,  till  for  very  melan- 
choly of  love  thou  didst  send  for  the  paper 
from  Wharton  and  lay  it  before  their 
feet." 

"  Na,"  answered  Trevor  with  gusto  ; 
"  my  name  is  not  Red  Ned,  nor  my  way 
his.  But,  take  it  as  ye  will,  that  was  a 
rare  half-hour  i  spent  with  tiiosc  two,  that 
had  been  such  sweet  rogues  no  farther 
back  than  two  days  agone,  but  now  were 
like  two  most  sweet  sorrows  for  gentle- 
ness and  quiet.  Or,  rather,  one  should 
say  that  dark-eyed    Isabel  was  sad   as 


summer  midnight,  while  my  lady 
Margaret  was  more  like  midwinter's 
midnight,  black  and  frosty  and  flashing. 
Faith  !  Sometimes  ye'd  think  she'd  ha' 
me  shot,  and  sometimes  ye'd  think  she'd 
ha'  me  only  penitent  and  prayerful  for 
forgiveness.  And  if  ye  ask  me  for  what 
!  should  ha'  been  penitent,  tlien  I  can 
but  answer  that  it  was  for  being  still 
triumphant,  whi're  she  had  meant  to 
humble  me  lo  her  foot. 

"You  are  to  understand  that  I  kept 
these  two  dainty  parcels  and  their  parly 
as  my  prisoners,  till  I  should  be  ready  to 
ride.  I  might  ha' taken'further  order  still 
with  Mistress  Isabel,  but  that  I  found  she 
had  given  her  parole  to  attempt  no  escape 
or  communication  with  the  enemy,  and 
had  only  been  brought  along  to  witness 
my  discomfiture  at  the  hands,  or  wits,  of 
Margaret. 

"  Well,  we'll  say  no  more  of  that,  but 
come  to  the  time  when  I  gave  the  word  to 
saddle  and  ride,  and  the  two  came  down 
to  see  me  oil  at  the  door.  It  was  then  for 
the  first  time  that  1  asked  them  what 
their  own  intent  was,  whether  to  bide 
at  the  inn  ovpr  night,  or  lo  ride  back 
to  Slainingham  i'  the  nioonU^tv\.. 
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"  Loo'  you,  the  answer  made  my  ears 
stand  out.  It  should  seem  that  they 
intended  to  do  neither.  For  we  were 
here  within  some  two  or  three  miles  of 
the  goodly  house  of  Stanton  Ensor,  the 
home  of  Captain  Ensor,  who.  was  lord  of 
some  several  fat  manors*  thereby.  The 
escort  to  this  party  had  been  a  score  of 
his  men,  of  whom  all  but  four  had  been 
concealed  in  the  cellar  of  the  inn,  till  the 
time  should  come  for  me  in  my  rage  to 
try  and  summon  my  men  for  revenge. 
Then  they  were  to  hold  the  inn  against 
my  fellows  till  I  should  hear  reason  and 
make  a  treaty.  'Sblood  !  it  had  been  a 
pretty  plan. 

"  The  saucy  besom  of  a  maid  told  us 
what  had  become  o'  that  scheme.  The 
sixteen  men  had  been  locked  in  a  cellar 
in  due  form,  that  they  might  not  get 
drunk.  But  it  should  seem  that  they 
could  smell  ale  through  a  brick  wall, 
for  they  had  straightway  broken  through 
one  o'  the  walls  into  the  next  cellar, 
where  stood  all  the  fat  hogsheads  o'  the 
good  nut-brown,  one  o*  them  tapped, 
with  a  bucket  standing  under  the  spigot 
to  catch  tlie  drippings.  Well,  an'  the 
rest  o'  the  tale  of  that  sixteen  was — full 
and  snoring.  A  merry  end  to  an  ugly 
plot,  say  I. 

**  It  seemed  then  that  the  ladies  were  to 
pass  the  night  at  Stanton  Ensor,  where 
Ensor*s  mother  still  kept  great  state  of 
liveried  serving  men,  and  what  not  else 
of  country  magnificence.  The  four  poor 
knaves  who  had  fled  before  the  midden 
prong  would  be  their  escort  over  to  the 
house,  said  they.  There  was  no  cause  for 
me  to  fear  for  them. 

"  Nevertheless  I  would  have  out  the 
four,  to  see  if  they  were  sober  and  fit  for 
such  duty.  Behold  you  !  only  three  o' 
them  were  to  be  found  ;  the  one  with  the 
shorn  ear  was  missing.  One  o'  the  ostlers 
said  he  had  stolen  away  shortly  after 
my  corporal  had  started  with  the  two 
prisoners  along  the  road.  *  Oho  !  '  thought 
I,  *  I  smell  powder  and  match,*  and  ye 
may  warrant  I  held  it  time  to  be  gone, 
and  wise  to  let  Wharton  continue  to 
wear  the  belt  with  the  message  in  it. 
So  we  left  Asden,  I  with  my  helmet  in 
my  hand  and  all  my  body  one  salute 
to  the  two  soft  mischiefs  who  had  given 


me  such  sharp  lessoning  these  three  days 
past. 

"  Now  we  went  at  a  walk  for  the  first 
mile  or  two,  till  the  red  was  gone  out  o' 
the  west  in  front  of  us,  and  the  round, 
red  moon  had  lifted  over  the  downs  i* 
the  east  behind  us.  I  had  lagged  a  little 
in  parting  with  the  ladies,  and  I  made  no 
push  to  close  up  with  the  troop  till  it 
should  be  time  to  trot.  Why  should  I 
fret?  Wharton  was  at  the  head  o*  the 
men,  so  all  was  well. 

**  But  here  of  a  sudden  the  road  shot 
into  a  wood  as  dark  as  a  stack  of  black 
tom-cats.  The  trees  were  so  tall  and 
thick  and  tangled,  and  the  tops  o*  them 
twined  together  so  black  overhead,  that 
I  might  ha'  been  riding  a  white  cow  and 
then  not  ha'  seen  it  under  me.  And  here, 
just  as  I  got  well  into  the  thick  of  it, 
back  came  one  o'  the  men.  *  Hist,  sir, 
are  you  there  ? '  said  he. 

"  *  What  ails  things  ? '  quoth  I  sharply, 
in  the  same  whisper  as  himself.  Then  I 
felt  him  ride  against  me,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  great  cloak  was  thrown  over  my 
head  and  twisted  fast.  I  felt  a  mighty 
pull,  and  all  in  a  twinkling  I  was  down 
on  the  ground  in  the  roadway,  flat  upon 
my  back. 

"  There  seemed  no  inch  of  me  that  had 
not  a  hand  on  it,  gripping  me  fast.  It 
seemed  not  a  minute  till  I  was  bound 
hand  and  foot  on  a  litter  and  was  being 
carried  off.  Doubtless  we  stuck  to  the 
wood,  hut  we  must  ha'  used  some  lane 
through  it,  for  I  felt  no  branches  brushing 
me  as  we  went.  But  I  was  too  near 
smothered  inside  that  great  cloak  to  take 
much  heed  of  thirtgs. 

"  Had  that  journey  been  as  long  as  I 
thought  it  then,  as  I  was  being  carried — 
well,  it  would  ha'  finished  somewhere  i' 
the  realms  of  Prester  John,  or  by  the 
golden  gates  of  Manoa.  For  we  seemed  to 
be  going,  going,  going  all  the  wide  width 
o'  the  wide,  wide  world,  and  yet  it  could 
ha'  ])een  no  more  than  a  couple  of  miles  at 
the  farthest  before  they  set  me  down,  and 
stood  me  to  my  feet,  and  led  me  forward, 
in  through  a  doorway,  as  I  judged  by  the 
threshold  that  I  stubbed  my  toe  against. 

"  Through  room  after  room  I  was  led, 
till  I  heard  the  low  roar  and  crackle  of  a 
mighty  fire  in  some  cavern  of  a  fireplace. 
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and  there  they  hal 
spohe  at  last.  '  Her 
the   bandage.     Now 
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and  as  the  bandage  was  pulled  down 
from  my  eyes  I  found  myself  blinking 
straight  into  the  face  of  Captain  ICnsor, 
as  ye'll  expect.  The  knave  whose  car 
1  had  shorn  off  must  have  stolen  away 
and  released  them  the  first  thJiig  he  did. 

"Young  Crantoii  was  there  with  him, 
and  the  look  of  both  was  nothing  short 
of  murder.  They  were  well  on  in  liquor, 
that  1  grant  you,  but,  even  so,  their  looks 
were  more  devilish  than  1  had  ever 
thought  they  could  have  been.  Believe 
me,  I  sent  ray  eye  flashing  round  to  see 
what  were  the  odds  against  me,  and 
small  hope  there  seemed  when  I  had 
reckoned  all  up. 

"The  room  was  some  great  kitchen  in 
an  ancient  part  of  the  house,  now  long 
disused.  Two  o'  the  men  that  brought 
me  in  had  lanthorns  in  their  hands,  but 
the  yellow  blink  of  them  was  lost  i'  the 


great  red  light  of  the  glowing  mass  of 
the  mighty  lire  on  the  hearth.  It  seemi-d 
as  if  a  whole  cord  of  oaken  billets  must 
ha'  finished  blazing  there,  and  nmv  lay 
banked  like  an  o|jen  furnace  all  round  a 
huge  dark  cauldron  that  nestled  i'  the 
midst  of  it,  shut  with  a  lid.  1  knew  not 
what  was  in  that  cauldron,  but  I  felt  a 
dread  of  it  some  fashion,  and  turned  my 
eyes  quickly  from  it  to  i:ouiit  the  men. 

"Sirs,  I  found  there  were  but  four  o' 
them,  besides  their  masters,  Ensor  and 
young  Cranton.  Also  they  were  all 
strong  men,  not  strong  alone  in  thew  and 
sinew,  but  strong  i'  the  face  ;  Strong  and 
evil.  They  seemed  as  they  were  chosen 
men ;  just  the  men  to  be  chosen  for  some 
grim  work.  Comrades,  1  liked  it  not. 
They  were  so  few  here,  where  they  might 
ha'  been  so  many,  remembering  all  the 
men  that  Ensor  might  have  gathered 
here  at  his  mother's  house.  These  were 
few  enough  to  keep  a  secret,  andwhat 
could  that  secret  be  but  secret  murder! 
My  bones  crawled  a  little  in  my  skin  as 
I  ended  my  reckoning. 
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"  To  die  i'  the  open,  all  the  world 
knowing  it — that  is  no  great  matter. 
But  to  die  in  a  black  hole,  by  secret  and 
damnable  cruelty,  no  man  knowing  of  it, 
or  of  what  one  suffers,  save  only  one's 
murderers — na,  na,  it  is  no  Christian  end 
for  a  kindly  gentleman.  My  bones 
loosened  more  than  a  little  as  I  thought 
of  it. 

"  Ensor  had  been  watching  me,  but  my 
face  must  ha*  kept  a  good  insolent  grin 
on  it,  for  he  burst  out  sharp  and  angry 
when  he  spoke.  *  You  think  this  is  horse- 
play again,  like  this  afternoon.  Wait ! 
You  shall  see.  Take  the  lid  off  the  pitch ! ' 
quoth  he  to  one  of  the  four. 

"The  fellow  stepped  forward,  and  with 
a  long  pole  swung  the  lid  off  the  cauldron, 
and  I  could  see  the  black  pitch  bubbling 
full  inside,  little  puff's  of  grey  steam  or 
smoke  coming  out  of  each  quick  bubble 
as  it  burst,  and  sometimes  a  splash  of 
pitch  leaping  over  and  falling  in  the  fire, 
that  flared  into  angry  flames  at  the 
touch. 

"  *  Now,'  quoth  Ensor,  with  a  grin  that 
opened  my  eyes  with  its  deadly  savage- 
ness.  *  This  afternoon  you  said  you 
would  ha*  tarred  and  feathered  us,  but 
that  you  pitied  our  foolishness,  did  you 
not?* 

"  *  I  did.  It  was  the  last  thing  I  said 
at  parting,'  answered  I.  And,  loo*  you, 
captains,  I  was  speaking  out,  all  as  bold 
as  if  I  were  his  father,  schooling  him  for 
some  folly. 

**  *  Well,  my  Knave  of  Spades,*  he  went 
on  with  a  hellish  grin,  *  now  we  shall  tar 
and  feather  you,  in  payment  for  your 
foolishness.  And  to  make  sure  the  tar 
sticks  well,  we'll  use  it  boiling.  See  it !  * 
And  with  the  word  he  took  a  great  ladle 
that  would  hold  a  quart,  dipped  and 
snatched  it  out  full  of  the  devilish  stuff, 
and  waved  it  towards  me. 

"  I  did  not  slack  my  grin,  I  did  not  so 
much  as  wink,  for  I  was  hoping  against 
hope  itself  that  he  could  not  be  intending 
such  black  murder,  and  so  I  dared  not 
lose  a  chance  of  speaking  merrily  to  him. 
I  wanted  to  catch  any  sign  of  softening 
in  that  devil's  scowl  on  his  face,  and 
then  with  a  word  I  might  turn  him. 
Gentlemen,  I  do  not  mind  the  steel  or 
the  ball  in  a  fight,  but  to  ha'  death,  and 


such  a  death,  poured  out  on  me  from  a 
ladle  like  that — it  is  horrible  !  horrible  ! 

**  And  he  meant  it.  At  last  I  saw  that 
he  meant  it.  *  Throw  him  down  and 
hold  him  till  I  write  my  name  on  his  face 
with  this  good  ink ! '  he  shouted. 

"  I  fought  ;  my  hands  were  tied,  but 
you  will  believe  how  furiously  I  fought. 
It  was  no  use.  They  threw  me  down  at 
last  and  held  me  fast. 

" '  Cut  off  his  coat  and  shirt !  *  shouted 
Cranton.  *  Let*s  have  the  white  skin  of- 
his  body  to  write  on.  There's  room  for 
bigger  letters  there.* 

"  Ensor  laughed  and  bade  them  do  it. 
With  a  knife  the  four  obeyed.  They 
stripped  me  to  the  waist  and  then  held 
me  still,  flat  on  my  back,  my  face  up  that 
I  might  see  the  coming  o*  the  drunken 
fool  with  the  ladle. 

*'  That  was  the  desperate  minute  to  me. 
But  the  most  desperate  thing  was  how 
my  soul  refused  to  believe  that  I  was  to 
die  that  way.  Spite  of  myself  hope  still 
would  come  out  again.  *  That  ladlef  ul 
is  too  cold,'  said  I.  *  Throw  that  away 
and  get  fresh.' 

"Perhaps  I  thought  that  he  might 
throw  that  ladleful  i'  the  fire,  so  that  the 
blaze  of  it  would  flare  up  and  make  the 
whole  brew  in  the  cauldron  roar  into 
flame.  He  could  not  dip  out  living  flame. 
Or  perhaps  I  only  hoped  my  bravado 
would  turn  his  intent.  I  would  not  swear 
which  it  was.  I  only  know  that  he  did 
not  toss  the  stuff  into  the  fire,  but  care- 
fully poured  it  back  into  the  cauldron 
and  dipped  out  fresh. 

"  *  Now,'  said  he,  and  he  held  it  care- 
fully as  he  began  to  stride  towards  me. 

"  Cranton  was  at  his  left  elbow,  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  bubbling  stuff  that  steamed 
i'  the  ladle,  and  my  heart  swelled  itself 
as  if  it  would  burst  and  save  itself  that 
way.  For  half  a  breath  I  was  all  one 
great  pity  for  poor  Phil  Trevor,  that  he 
should  die  so  terrible  a  death  ;  I  could 
ha'  wept  for  him  almost.  But  the  last 
half  o'  the  breath  flared  in  my  blood, 
and  the  good  red  wrath  burst  into  a 
rouse  of  curses  that  made  the  two  check 
in  their  stride  and  stare,  just  for  the 
shade  of  a  second. 

"  Gad!  just  the  shade  of  a  second  only! 
But  in  that  shade  there  flashed  into  that 
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Pit  an  angel — Isabel,  none  other.  Splen- 
dour of  Mother  Eve  !  she  flew  between 
us ;  she  seized  his  elbow  with  a  wild 
grip  and  flung  it  up.  The  boiling  pitch 
went  flying,  flying  away,  into  Cranton's 
face,  and  his  hands  went  madly  up  to  his 
eyes — too  late — and  the  scream  o'  the 
damned  came  from  his  wide,  black 
mouth. 

**  The  four  sprang  up  from  holding  me, 
some  to  seize  Isabel,  some  to  seize  and 
help  poor  Cranton,  for  he  was  leaping, 
and  yelling,  and  writhing. — Oh  !  he  was 
awful  to  see. 

*'  My  brain  was  raging  like  a  madman's. 
Like  a  madman  1  was  on  my  feet.  I 
could  not  ru>h  on  Ensor  and  break  him 
bone  from  bone  as  I  desired,  for  my  hands 
were  tied.  He — he  stood  tliere,  like  one 
helpless,  watching  Cranton  flinging  him- 
self about  in  his  agony.  Then  he  turned 
and  saw  me. 

"His  eyes  lit  up  afresh,  and  the  light 
in  them  lit  a  fresh  flame  in  me.  Like  a 
bull  I  rushed  at  him,  head  down.  He  was 
not  quick  enough.  I  caught  him  some- 
where about  the  body,  and  he  went 
whirling  backwards  into  the  fir#. 

**  As  he  went  he  flung  his  arms  out  to 
save  himself.  But  there  was  nothing  for 
his  clutching  fingers  to  catch  hold  of,  till 
he  fell,  chest  first,  against  the  great 
cauldron,  and  his  arms  went  in  up  to  the 
elbows  into  the  black  o'  the  boiling  pitch. 
His  yell  drowned  all  other  din  for  the 
moment — if  that  is  what  Tophet  is  like, 
then  ril  be  a  righteous  man  from  this 
time  forth — and  as  he  flung  Irimself  back 
out  o*  the  furnace  the  pitch  on  his  hands 
caught  fire.  Ah  ! — but,  na,  na,  gentle- 
men, there  is  no  telling  what  it  was  like  ; 
only  1  know  now  what  the  damned  are 
like  below  in  the  red  inferno. 

*'  As  he  leaped  and  screamed,  the  two 
who  nad  held  Isabel  left  her  to  seize  him 
and  put  out  the  fire  on  his  hands  and 
arms.  There  had  been  no  need  lo  hold 
her ;  she  was  standing  like  stone,  stiff 
and  wide-eyed  with  horror.  1  stuck  my 
face  close  to  hers,  between  her  and  any 
sight  of  them.  *That  knife  on  the  floor* 
1  hissed  to  her  in  the  fiend's  own  whisper 
— 'cut  my  hands  loose!*  Nothing  less 
would  have  called  her  to  herself. 

**  She  looked  at  me.    She  looked  on  the 


floor  and  saw  the  knife  they  had  dropped 
after  cutting  the  clothes  off  me,  and  in  a 
half-dazed  way  she  cut  me  loose,  though 
my  hands  were  numb  as  the  dead  just  for 
the  first  minute.  But  1  saw  on  the  floor, 
against  the  wall,  my  sword,  that  one  o* 
the  four  had  laid  there  when  first  we 
came  in.  Thank  God  for  that  help ; 
now  we  were  safe,  thought  I. 

"  The  sight  of  that,  too,  seemed  to  bring 
the  manliness  back  to  my  blood,  and  the 
strength  to  my  hands.  I  stooped  and 
picked  it  up,  drawing  the  blade  and 
flashing  it  once  i'  the  firelight  to  steady 
my  eyes  again.  Then  I  turned  to  Isabel. 
*  Come,  sweetheart,'  I  said,  '  show  me  the 
way  out  of  this  Gehenna,  for  I  would  be 
loth  to  have  to  add  the  sword  to  the  flame 
against  these  poor  knaves.*  In  truth,  1 
had  no  stronger  word  for  them  ;  it  was  so 
awful  to  see  them  and  to  hear  them. 

*'  With  our  flesh  crawling  on  our  bones 
we  left  them,  she  leading  the  way,  by 
the  light  of  one  of  the  lanterns  she  had 
picked  up  from  the  floor,  and  moaning 
all  the  while  with  pain  and  dread  for 
them,  while  I,  as  I  passed  out  at  the 
door,  turned  for  one  look  back.  Fah  ! 
but  the  middle  o'  the  picture  was  Ensor, 
his  two  arms  stretched  up  straight  over 
his  head,  flaming,  his  two  eyes  staring 
out,  his  mouth  wide  in  a  yell,  and  one  o' 
the  men  was  trying  to  throw  the  pieces 
of  my  coat  and  shirt  over  the  hands  to 
(luencli  them. 

*'  Servants  were  coming  running, 
meeting  us  as  we  went,  but  all  giving 
room  to  her,  moaning,  with  the  lantern, 
and  to  me  that  walked  with  the  naked 
blade  and  the  naked  upper  body.  At 
one  door,  that  opened  into  the  great  hall, 
I  saw  my  lady  Margaret,  and  as  her  eyes 
fell  on  me  they  widened  with  a  look  that 
made  me  remember  that  1  am  reckoned 
splendidly  shaped — and  made  me  feel 
shame,  too,  in  the  presence  of  Isabel. 
But  on  we  went,  Isabel  not  remembering 
that  the  lantern  was  not  needed  in  the 
white  light  of  that  candle-lit  hall,  and  I 
speaking  no  word  to  any  one  till  we 
came  to  the  porter  at  the  door.  *  Give 
me  thy  cloak,'  said  1  to  him,  and  he 
looked  at  my  face,  and  he  gave  it. 

**  We  vvent  out  into  the  moonlight,  and 
the  first  breath  of  the  night  air  cleared 
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my  brain  o*  the  smoke  o*  the  pitch. 
*  Now  to  fmd  horses/  said  I,  *  and  then  to 
catch  up  with  my  troop.* 

"  But  it  seemed  that  in  finishing  with 
that  deviTs  kitchen  T  had  finished  with 
all  further  hinderments.  Even  while  I 
was  speaking  1  heard  the  hoofs  of  horses, 
and  here  came  my  fifteen,  good  old 
Wharton  leading  them.  The  roar  of 
desperate  rage  was  in  his  voice  as  he 
bade  me  stand  and  yield.'  The  iron  was 
in  his  heart  to  burn  that  house  and  put 
every  man  in  it  to  the  sword  until  he 
found  his  caj^tain  again.  And  the  sigh 
of  a  little  child  in  thankfulness  came 
from  his  breast  as  1  called  out  a  kindly 
greeting  to  him  and  thanked  him,  and 
bade  him  be  at  rest  for  me. 

"  There  is  no  more  o*  the  tale.  We 
found  my  horse  i*  the  stable,  and  from 
that  stable  got  another  for  Isabel. 
Clothes,  too,  some  varlet  was  made  to 
fetch  out  to  me,  for  I  would  not  let  any 
man  of  mine  go  inside  that  vile  house 
again.  Then,  with  Isabel  riding  beside 
me,  I  led  the  way  back  to  the  inn,  at 
quiet  pace  enough. 

"  There  1  left  Isabel,  with  the  corporal 
and  two  picked  men  of  my  fifteen,  that 
were  to  escort  her  to  Arningley,  a  dozen 
miles  away,  where  an  uncle  of  hers  kept 
a  goodly  house  in  spite  of  these  evil  days. 
But  at  parting — for  we  parted  in  the 
shadows,  standing  alone  before  she 
mounted  to  go  her  way — she  spoke  out 
freely  at  last.  *  Oh,  if  I  had  never 
meddled  with  your  work !  My  heart 
will  never  be  at  peace  again.  I  never, 
never  can  forget  all  the  dreadful  con- 
sequences of  the  mad  folly  of  what  we 
did.  For  it  is  all  my  fault !  My  cousin 
would  never  have  done  what  she  did  if  I 
had  not  out-stripped  her  in  eagerness  to 
help  her.  I  was  so  miserable  to-night  at 
Stanton  Ensor — it  was  that  that  made 
me  go  wandering  in  the  gardens  in  the 
moonlight,  and  so  I  saw  them  bringing 
in  a  man — you,  as  I  found  it  was  when 
I  followed  so  stealthily  down  the  stair. 
Oh  ! ' — and  she  broke  off  again." 

"  But,"  broke  in  Red  Ned,  impatiently, 
"hang  thee,  Phil!  Why  didst  thou  let 
the  poor  thing  so  blame  herself  for  the 
fate  o'  thy  vile  carcass?  Why  didst 
thou  not  comfort  her  ?  " 


*'  I  did,"  retorted  Trevor  hardily.  "  She 
was  as  heavy  of  her  grief  as  a  little  maid 
of  seven.  There  was  no  way  then  of 
comforting  her  save  as  one  comforts  a 
little  maid.  I  took  her  in  my  vile  arms 
and  soothed,  and  soothed  her,  till  at  last 
her  tears  were  done,  and  I  kissed  her  for 
true  syiTipathy,  so  that  she  would  believe 
that  1  really  forgave  her.  For  that's  the 
word  she  used — she  said  she  was  sure  I 
never  should  forgive  her.  I  could  not 
get  her  to  think  on  what  she  had  just 
saved  me  from.  But  that's  the  way  o' 
the  sweetest  women  ;  a  man  has  no  way 
of  comforting  them  till  he  admit  that  he 
is  the  finest  man  and  the  best  that  ever 
suffered ;  and  she  the  wickedest  woman 
the  angels  ever  shuddered  at.  Then 
she'll  begin  to  hearken  to  comfort. 

"And so  at  last  we  parted, and  I  came 
on  home,"  ended  Trevor,  picking  up  his 
beaker  and  staring  at  the  wine  in  it 
thoughtfully. 

Red  Ned  spoke.  "  Phil,  why  did  she 
go  to  Arningley,  and  not  back  toSlaining- 
ham  with  her  cousin  Margaret?  " 

"  Well,  Ned,  we  need  not  dive  too  deep 
i'  the  refason.  But  it  seemed  they  had 
quarrelled,  from  the  time  I  took  her  back 
to  Slainingham.  One  reason  Isabel  had 
so  meekly  given  her  parole  and  ridden 
to  Asden,  was  that  she  had  hoped  to 
ask  me  to  change  her  prison.  It  was 
only  when  she  saw  how  I  had  been 
handled  there  that  she  could  not  for 
shame  ask  a  favour  of  me,  she  said." 

"  Phil,"  put  in  Crompton  thoughtfully, 
"which  of  us  two  is  to  be  thy  best  man, 
when  thou  marriest  Isabel  ?  Methinks  I 
should  say  less  things,  blundering  things, 
to  make  her  blush  than  Ned  would." 

Trevor  set  down  his  beaker  and  smiled 
firmly.  '*  Na,  na,  lads  ;  I  knew  ye'd  say 
that.  But  I'm  no  such  wind-brain  yet. 
If  I  were  a  duke,  with  the  rent  roll  of  a 
couple  o'  counties  in  my  pocket,  I'd  bar- 
gain with  rare  Margaret  to  marry  her. 
She'd  do  somewliere  near  well  as  a 
duchess.  But  Isabel !  nay ;  if  I  were  a 
bishop  and  could  be  a  saint,  I  should  do 
well  enough,  no  doubt,  as  her  husband. 
But  I'm  neither;  I'm  just  Phil  Trevor; 
and  I  know  Phil  Trevor  better  than  even 
ye  two  do.  Na,  na,  I'll  be  a  father  and 
a  brother  and    a    champion    rolled    in 
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one  to  sweet  Isabel.  Rut  to  be  more 
than  that — nay,  I'll  not  try.  She  thinks 
me  a  rare  flower  of  a  man  now.  I'll 
never  risk  letting  her  find  me  out.  Not  I  ! 
Not  Phil  Trevor !  " 

Crompton  opened  his  mouth  for  argu- 
ment. "  But — — "  began  he,  when,  on  the 
word,  the  door  of>ened  and  in  came  the 
figure  of  a  corporal,  followed  by  that  of 
a  gentlewoman. 

Trevor's  eyes  went  straight  to  the 
woman's  eyes.  With  all  the  grare  of  a 
strong  and  comely  man  in  a  strong  and 
gallant  mood  he  stood  to  his  feet  and 
strode  acrofs  towards  her,  where  she  had 
halted  the  moment  that  he  moved. 
"  Madam,  what  lias  happened  ?  "  was  all 
he  said,  but  Jier  whole  figure  relaxed 
its  terrified  manner,  and  her  face  shone 
with  more  than  relief  as  she  heard  him. 

"Captain  Ensor's  mother  sent  men 
after  me,  to  take  me  for  destroying  her 
son,  as  she  called  it.  Your  corporal 
took  one  of  them  prisoner,  and  he  said 
the  woman  is  raging  :nad,and  will  listen 
to  nothing  but  revenge  on  me,  as  well 
as  on  you.  I  could  not  go  back  to 
Landon,  because  the  dragoons  are  wait- 
ingthere  forme.  My  uncle  is  notatAming- 
ley  to  protect  me,  and  your  corporal  had 
to  bring  his  men  to  join  you " 

"Sir,"  put  in  the  corporal  bluntly, 
speaking  in  Welsh,  "she  was  not  safe 
anywhere,  and  so  I  brought  her  here  to 
you.      I    knew    you    would    hearken    to 

"Right!  and  my  thanks  to  thee,  cor- 
poral," returned  Trevor,  in  the  same 
tongue.  "Madam,"  he  went  on  to 
Isabel,  "  now  we  will  find  you  some 
lodging  here  for  a  moment,  till  we  can 
plan  out  some  way  of  fending  you  to 
Landon  to  your  father." 

"But,"  put  in  Crompton,  ■' there  will 
be  the  affair  of  the  prison  at  Darlington 
to  answer  for,  if  she  go  nearParliamenl." 

■'  .And  this  other  thing  of  Ensor  and 
young  Cranton  cannot  be  brought  against 
her  if  she  stay  with  us,"  added  Red 
Ned. 

Isabel  answered  only  to  Trevor.  "  Sir, 
my  cousin  Margaret  is  even  now  riding 
this  way  to  tell  Prince  Rupert  that  I  am 
an  escaped  prisoner,  and  that  I  stole  the 
papwr  from  you,  and  have  doubtless  sent 


the  message  on  by  word  of  mouth  to 
Fairfax.  But  that  your  corporal  broke 
down  a  bridge  behind  us  she  would  have 
been  here  even  now.  I  have  no  safety 
any  more.     I  am  beset  on  every  side." 

"  But,"  objected  Red  Ned  headlong, 
."she  cannot  tell  what  you  did,  madam, 
in  the  matter  of  that  paper,  without 
telling  all  that  she  also  did.  You  belong 
to  the  enemy,  she  to  our  own  side. 
What  was  right  in  you  was  treason  in 
her.  She  cannot  put  you  in  prison  with- 
out hanging  herself.  She  dare  not  tell 
Rupert." 

"Sir,  sir,"  answered  Isabel  with  a  sad 
smile,  "you  do  not  know  her.  She 
thinks  that  whatever  she  does  is  to  be 
accepted  as  right.  She  truly  thinks  it  is 
right.  She  would  be  astonished  beyond 
mea'^ure  should  Rupert  question  what 
she  had  done.  .\nd,  besides,  her  father 
is  Karl  Beleyme—she  knows  that  even 
Rupert  dare  not  estrange  him.  No,  sir, 
she  will  be  here  anon,  and  she  will  tell 
her  tale." 

She  turned  to  Trevor.     "It  is  of  you 


'  In  came  the  figure  of  a  corporal,  followed 
hy  that  nf  a  gentlev 
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I  am  thinlcing.  When  Rupert  hears  that 
you  gave  me  back  the  paper,  by  Barling- 
ton — ah,  sir,  you  know  bow  stern  Rupert 
is!  " 

"Nay,  madam,"  protested  Trevor,  in- 
stantly. "  He  is  not  stern.  He  is  only 
a  good  captain  and  very  just.  To  a  good 
and  faithful  soldier  no  captain  could  be 
more  just  and  faithful.  It  is  only  when 
men  fail  of  their  duty  that  they  call  him 
stem.  I  failed,  there  by  Darlington  ;  I 
did  treason— it  was  no  less  than  that  to 
give  you  back  that  paper.     I  must  stand 


"But  the  hidy !  "  retorted  lied  Ked 
fiercely,  "  Tliete  thou  goest  again,  think- 
ing only  of  thy  own  vile  carcass,  all  thy 
sellish  self  eager  to  be  stood  up  beside  a 
grave  and  shot  bv  courlniartial,  never 
thinking  one  word  n'  what  is  to  become 
o"  this  gentlewoman,  brought  by  thy 
smug  strutting  into  such  jeopardy.  Xo  ! 
thou'lt  go  oft  between  the  files,  wiili  a 
smile  on  thee  like  a  godly  psalm-singer's 
after  a  victory,  and  then— is  the  lady  to 
liave  to  marry  me  or  Crompton  to  save 


herself !  Thou  !  thou ! — nay,  there  is  no 
word  for  thee  !  Out  with  a  parson  from 
somewhere,  and  we'll  be  best  men  and 
bridesmaids  too.  Then  thou  canst  ride 
away,  and  we'll  attend  to  this  besom 
Margaret." 

Trevor's  face  flushed  black  and  red 
with  instant  rage  at  the  words.  But  he 
dared  not  trust  his  lips  to  answer  them. 
Instead  he  looked  at  Isabel,  and  saw 
that  her  hands  were  spread  over  her  face 
to  hide  it.  As  much  of  her  neck  and  ear 
as  he  could  see,  however,  were  scarlet, 
and  he  turned  to  Red 
Ned  and  clapped  his 
hand  to  his  hilt. 

"Thou  fool ! "  roared 
Ned.  "  To-morrow  I 
I'll  fight  thee  all  day 
to-morrow  if  thou  wilt. 
But  now  —  now  take 
her  hands  down  and 
look  at  her  face.  Take 
them  down — or  I  will," 
and  he  ended  with  a 
movement  as  if  he 
would  carry  out  the 
threat. 

Instinctively  Trevor 
stepped  between  them. 
Instinctively  he  caught 
the  white  hands  and 
took  them  away  from 
the  rosy  face,  that 
drooped  lower  still. 
"  Madam  !  "  he  began, 
all  distress,  "madam, 
I  will  kiir  this  great 
fool !  " 

"Oh, no!"  cried  she 

in    a    sudden    gust    of 

earnest   protest.     "Oh,  no!    he    is   your 

friend " 

.'ind  then  she  broke  of!  and  dropped 
her  face  again.  For  Trevor  had  stared 
into  her  eyes,  stared  and  stood  dumb- 
founded at  what  he  saw  there.  Only 
when  she  dropped  iier  face  did  he  move. 
Then  with  one  slride  he  was  close  to 
her.  He  caught  her  face  and  lifted  it. 
staring  more  fiercely  still  into  her  eyes 
till  the  soft  lids  dropped  over  them. 

"Is  he  right,  Isabel?  Is  he  right? 
Tell  me !  "  he  demanded. 

She  did  not  speak,  but  just  for  a  flash 
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she  opened  her  eyes  into  his  again.  Then 
she  nodded — faint  enough,  but  plain 
enough,  she  nodded.  Before  she  could 
repeat  the  nod  Trevor  had  her  in  his 
arms,  and  his  face  was  lifted  and  turned 
all  round  the  room,  seeing  nothing  him- 
self, but  seen  by  the  others  to  be  in  a 
sudden  flare  of  deadly  earnest. 

He  began  to  speak,  and  his  voice  came 
hoarse  and  dragging.  "  Rupert !  who  is 
this  Rupert  ?  I  have  a  right  hand  and  a 
sword  in  it,  and  what  more  is  Rupert 
than  that,  if  I  find  him  alone  in  his 
chamber  ?  Rupert — what's  Rupert,  that 
my  wife  should  lose  her  peace  over  what 
he  may  do  to  me  ?  "  His  eyes  darkened 
and  flared  with  red  passion. 

**  Rupert !  "  echoed  Red  Ned,  all  in  one 
breath,  catching  flame  from  the  volcanic 
flare  of  his  comrade.  "  Rupert !  "  he  re- 
peated, drawing  his  blade  and  flashing  a 
pass  with  it,  "  I'll  be  with  thee,  Phil, 
and  keep  clear  room  for  thee !  Trust 
me,  thou  shalt  ha'  room." 

But  Crompton  laid  swift  hand  on 
Trevor's  shoulder.  "  Trevor  !  Trevor  !  " 
he  begged  passionately,  "  bethink  thee  ! 
This  is  thy  wife  now,  save  for  ten  minutes 
with  the  parson.  Thou  art  no  man  if 
thou  doest  aught  to  put  her  heart  in 
jeopardy,  to  die  of  horror  for  what  thou 
doest.  Bethink  thee  what  thou  wouldst 
think  of  thyself  if  thou  wert  once  to  draw 
blade  on  Rupert !  And  thou  art  too  good 
a  swordsman  for  him  to  have  a  chance. 
Remember,  he  hath  been  a  good  friend 
to  thee." 

The  passion  of  Crompton's  voice,  and 
the  grey  that  paled  his  face,  had  some 
effect  on  Trevor.  But  it  was  Isabel  who 
ruled  him.  She  threw  her  arms  round 
his'  neck  and  drew  his  face  down,  and 
kissed  him  on  the  mouth  and  on  the  eyes. 
"You  shall  not!  You  shall  not,"  she 
cried,  in  a  voice  ringing  with  an  ecstasy 
of  entreaty  and  determination. 

Crompton  seized  the  moment  to  con- 
tinue. "  Do  not  wait  for  the  parson  here, 
Phil.  At  any  minute  this  Margaret  may 
come.  Get  to  horse  again.  Take  Ned's 
for  thyself  and  mine  for  the  lady.  Go ! 
We'll  trust  thee  with  her.  And  get  away 
at  once  for  thine  own  country.  Neither 
King  nor  Parliament  will  ever  meddle 
with  thee  in  that  wild  wilderness  of  rains 


and  mountains.  And  after  the  war  is 
done — and  that  must  be  soon-^thou 
canst  bring  her  home  to  her  father  and 
settle  some  way  of  life.  But  go  now ! 
go  quickly!  " 

Red  Ned  paused  in  his  sudden  fury, 
looking  stupidly  at  Crompton  for  a 
breath.  Then  his  mind  came  again,  and 
he  turned  to  Trevor.  "  Aye,  Phil !  that 
is  the  plan.  Away  with  thee  now  !  Not 
another  word.  Come  ;  we'll  go  with  ye 
and  saddle  the  horses." 

Trevor  looked  at  him,  as  if  the  words 
took  time  to  reach  his  brain.  And  while 
he  paused  Isabel  acted.  She  drew  his 
face  down,  and — softly  she  did  it — she 
kissed  him.     That  was  enough. 

"  Aye,"  he  assented.  "  And  ye  two 
will  tell  Rupert  to  make  poor  Wharton 
captain  in  my  place.  Tell  him  there  is 
no  better  officer  in  all  his  army  than  John 
Wharton.  Aye,  that  will  be  the  way. 
And,  corporal,  ye  three — thou  and  thy 
two  men — will  come  ;  but  say  no  word 
to  the  rest.  Let  them  stay  and  help 
Mr.  Wharton  till  the  men  from  Slaining- 

ham  are  fit   again.     And   now "  he 

broke  off  to  look  at  Isabel,  as  if  to  ask  if 
she  were  ready. 

Her  face  was  pale  and  she  was  nestling 
close  in  his  arms.  But  again  she  looked 
at  him,  and  again  she  nodded.  He  knew 
what  it  meant.     He  kissed  her. 

Red  Ned  Pugh  sent  his  blade  home  in 
its  sheath,  and  flung  his  arm  through  the 
arm  of  Crompton.  "  Come,"  said  he,  and 
with  that  one  word,  and  with  a  stride  and 
carriage  that  meant  worlds,  he  led  the 
way  out. 

With  a  paling  face,  as  if  he  suddenly 
began  to  realise  what  it  meant  to  have 
this  woman  with  him,  Trevor  followed, 
his  arm  round  Isabel,  whose  face  was 
flushing  like  a  wild  rose. 

The  corporal  brought  up  the  rear,  his 
face  as  carefully  empty  of  any  sign  of 
intelligence  as  it  had  been  from  the  be- 
ginning.    The  room  was  left  empty. 


Half  an  hour  later  Red  Ned  and 
Crompton  strode  back  into  the  room, 
and  sat  down  at  the  table  once  more. 
*'Gad  !  "  broke  out  Crompton,  '*  we  had 
not  a  minute  to  spare.     He  was  b^^-^V^ 
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out  o'  sight  with  Isabel  at  one  end  o'  the 
street  when  here  at  the  other  end  came 
this  rare  Margaret  into  sight." 

Red  Ned  filled  his  pipe  and  puffed 
many  a  thoughtful  puff  before  answering. 
"  Ned  Pugh,"  said  he  then,  speaking 
slowly,  "  Ned  Pugh,  and  thou,  Dick 
Crompton,  I  doubt  if  we  did  well. 
Certes,  if  I  had  seen  this  Margaret  first 
I  should  ha'  had  to  shake  the  dice  on 
it  to  see  which  one  we  would  give  him 
to.  One  o'  ihem  must  Jia'  had  him — 
that  we  could  not  ha'  helped.  But  this 
rare  Margaret  is  indeed  so  rare  a  Mar- 
garet, that,  1  teli  tliee,  Crompton,  I 
doubt.  And  she  loves  him  as  much  as  tlie 
other  one  does.  If  she  had  got  here  in 
time,  and  found  him  standing  here  with 
Isabel,  she  would  just  ha'  walked  up  to 
him  and  tried  to  pull  him  away.  And 
now  that  they  are  both  gone,  and  one  can 
think,  without  looking  into  their  eyes — 
well,  1  doubt  that  one  o'  them  ever 
intended  to  see  Rupert,  or  the  other  was 
ever  so  bard  put  to  it  for  safety,  either. 
1  do  not  say  that  either  of  them  did  not 
believe  that  those  reasons  were  their  true 
and  only  reasons.  It  may  be  that  neither 
of  them  had  faced  the  real  thing  that 
was  under  all  their  mind.  But  that  was 
the  real  thing.  He  had  neither  truly 
fallen  out  with  either  o'  them,  norsworn 
eternal  faith  to  one  o'  them.  They  were 
bound  to  run  him  down  then  and  have 
it  out  with  him.  And  Margaret  would 
ha'  got  liim,  as  sure  as  death,  if  she  had 
not  brought  Isabel  with  her  to  witness 
her  triumph  at  Asden.  He  may  talk 
about  dukes  and  rent  rolls  being  needed, 
but  that  was  just  his  excuse  to  his  own 


self  for  not  making  love  to  her.  Now. 
that  I've  seen  her  as  she  is  now,  so 
changed  since  I  saw  her  a  year  ago,  I 
know  that  he'd  ha'  needed  neither  duke- 
dom nor  rent  roll  so  long  as  he  was 
Phil  Trevor.  He'd  ha'  needed  a  little 
wisdom  in  keeping  her  in  harness  no 
doubt.  But  he'll  need  it  just  as  much 
with  the  other,  only  another  way. 

"  Poor  Phil !  poor  Phil !  "  he  con- 
tinued. "  I  see  now  that  he  had  no 
chance.  He  could  not  well  escape  tvM 
like  those.  1  felt  it  in  my  bones  that  he 
v/as  away  on  some  worse  danger  than 
usual.  Well,  well,  he's  finished  now  with 
the  good  times  of  march,  and  fight,  and 
devil- be -good- to- us„  Good  night,  old 
Phil !  A  merriei  comrade  never  rode 
beside  a  man,  or  a  faithfuller!  And 
to-morrow,  when  we're  well  on  the  march 
for  Bristol  we'll  tell  Rupert.  He'll  be 
sorry  for  poor  Phil  Trevor.  He'll  wish 
he'd  sent  some  other  man  on  that  ride." 

Crompton  smoked  a  few  puffs  in 
silence,  then,  "Ned,"  he  said,  '■  the  one 
way  out  of  it  all  would  ha'  been — Phil 
should  ha'  been  a  Turk  and  wedded  them 
both.  That  would  soon  ha'  cored  the 
three  of  them." 

"Ah!"  quoth  Red  Ned  with  gusto, 
"Just  the  very  thing.  Now  why  i'  the 
world  was  not  Phil  a  Turk  !  I  must  send 
a  good  man  after  him  to  tell  him  o' 
that." 

"  Or  send  some  one  to  tell  it  to  fair 
Margaret,"  suggested  Crompton,  his 
shoulders  shaking. 

Ned  laughed  too.  But  at  the  end  of 
the  laugh  both  ended  in  one  voice — 
"  Poor  Phil !     Poor  Phil  Trevor!  " 
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A    CENTURY   OF    MUSIC. 


By  VIVIAN  CARTER* 


IN  looking  back  over  the  last  hundred 
years*  record  in  music,  there  is  little 
doubt  that,  bearing  in  mind  that 
"art  is  long  and  time  is  fleeing,**  the 
divine  art  has  during  that  time  "  gone 
the  pace.**  When  the  philosopher  of  the 
future  takes  upon  himself  the  task  of 
reviewing  the  general  art  work  of  bygone 
centuries,  it  is  obvious  that  the  nineteenth 
century  will  stand  out  pre-eminently  as 
the  century  of  music. 

While  in  art,  sculpture,  literature, 
poetry,  and  the  drama,  the  nineteenth 
century  has  produced  no  man  who  has 
lessened  one  whit  the  shadow  of  the 
mediaeval  geniuses — Raphael,  Michael 
Angelo,  Shakespeare,  and  others,  in 
music  it  has  poured  forth  genius  after 
genius,  with  the  result  that,  in  trying  to 
estimate  the  progress  of  the  art,  one  is 
confronted  with  a  bewildering  mass  of 
names,  all  of  whom  claim  in  some  measure 
pre-eminence  of  a  kind, and  some  of  whom 
positively  defy  comparison,  either  past, 
present,  or  future. 

The  nineteenth  century  in  music ! 
What  a  dazzling  record  it  has  been. 
When  it  opened,  Mozart  was  only  recently 
dead,  Haydn  was  approaching  his  end, 
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and  Beethoven  had  not  yet  attained  a 
position  worthy  comparison  with  his 
great  predecessors,  Bach,  Handel,  and 
the  two  first -named  composers.  Schubert 
was  in  his  childhood,  Mendelssohn, 
Chopin,  Schumann,  Wagner,  Liszt  were 
undreamt  of,  and  if  they  had  been,  the 
dream  must  have  been  a  nightmare  to 
our  purist,  academic  ancestors  in  the 
art. 

Music,  then,  was  more  than  ever  the 
delight  of  two  contrasted  classes — the 
rich  and  cultured,  the  poor  and  ignorant. 
The  symphony,  quartette,  concerto,  and 
grand  opera  were  exclusively  enjoyed  by 
those  in  **  society,**  or  in  the  entourage  of 
some  aristocrat  able  to  have  the  article 
turned  out  on  the  premises  by  a  composer 
exclusively  engaged.  Thus,  we  read  in 
the  biographies.  Bach,  Haydn,  Mozart, 
and  their  contemp^aries  all  owe  their 
initial  success  to  having  been  patronised 
by  some  grand  duke  or  other  noble  who 
could  afford  to  keep  a  staff  of  musicians 
on  the  premises,  one  of  whom  was  capable 
of  composing  whenever  called  upon  to  do 
so.  Indeed,  it  is  notorious  that  the  musician 
was  regarded  as  the  fellow  of  the  butler, 
footman,  cook,  or  other  domestic  servant. 
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Quite  a  familiar  form  of  advertisement 
was  one  requiring  a  gentleman's  servant, 
accustomed  to  looking  after  his  master's 
clothes  and  fulfilling  other  useful  personal 
functions,  preference  being  given  to  one 
who  could  play  first  violin  in  a  quartette  ! 
Haydn.weknow.vi'asexpected  to  reconcile 
his  artistic  duties  with  making  himself 
generally  useful  in  his  master's  household. 
At  the  present  day  few  men  are  more 
worthily  esteemed  in  society  than  the 
composer,  as  an  instance  of  which  Sir 
Edward  Elgar  may  be  cited.  With  regard 
to  the  other  kind  of  music,  the  popular 
ditty,  doubtless  things  remain  much  as 
they  were,  for  the  music-hall  tune  is  a 
thing  that  changeth  not,  save  for  the 
worse. 

Where,  then,  did  music  stand  at  the 
opening  of  the  last  century?  A  man 
living  at  that  time  would  probalily  have 
toid  you  that  it  had  said  its  last  word. 
He  would  have  said  that  Kach  and 
Handel  were  long  -.inre  dead,  that 
Mozart  had  just  passed  away,  and  that 
Haydn,  the  last  remaining  of  the  great 
fraternity,  had  finished  his  work  and  was 
soon  to  follow  them,  and  would  have 
inquired  who  was  to  surpass  them.  Had 
jou   mentioned  Beethoven,  the    answer 


would  probably  have  been  contemp- 
tuous, for  a  musical  prophet  hath  no 
honour  in  his  own  age.  Indeed,  on 
referring  to  a  biography  of  the  time, 
I  see  it  stated  that  "he  is  a  promising 
young  composer,  whose  symphonies 
are  not  at  all  unworthy  of  a  place 
beside  those  of  Haydn  and  Mozart." 
Everyone,  now  regards  them  as  an 
incalculable  advance  on  any  of  the 
works  of  his  predecessors,  but  that 
decision  was  only  come  to  years  after 
his  death. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century  Beet- 
hoven was  approaching  his  "second" 
manner — that  is,  the  manner  which 
produced  such  works  as  the  "  Eroica  " 
symphony  and  the  "  Moonlight " 
sonata.  The  great  composer  had  also 
approached  that  tragic  period  of  his 
life  when  deafness  was  to  prevent  his 
hearing  his  own  creations.  Though 
he  lived  twenty-seven  years  after  the 
opening  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
Beethoven  was  continually  a  victim 
of  this  most  terrible  of  all  possible 
afHictions  for  a  musician.  Perhaps  the 
grandest,  if  the  most  pathetic,  moment 
of  his  life  was  when  producing  his 
last  and  greatest  work,  the  "Choral" 
symphony,  he  was  unable  to  hear  either 
the  performance  or  the  thunders  of 
applause  thai  greeted  it  afterwards,  and 
was  only  able  to  observe  with  his  eyes 
the  success  he  had  achieved.  Beethoven's 
character  is  known  to  most  people.  Out- 
wardly brusque,  even  rough,  he  is  known 
to  have  been  one  of  the  kindest-hearted 
of  men.  His  position  in  the  art  is  almost 
unassailable.  Upon  the  limited  forms  of 
classical  music  he  impressed  strength, 
daring,  beauty,  and  the  sublimity  of 
pathos  as  no  other  composer  has  done, 
despite  llie  warmth,  jiassion,  and  emo- 
tionalism of  later  men. 

Franz  Schubert  comes  next  in  chrono- 
logical order,  and  perhaps  also  in  that  of 
merit.  Born  in  1797,  he  gave  to  the 
world,  during  a  short  life  of  thirty-one 
years,  its  loveliest  trr.LSurcs  of  song,  and 
some  of  the  most  melodious  instrumental 
works — symphonies,  ]iiam>forle  works, 
etc.,     including     the      beautiful      opera 
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Another  great    contemporary,   Weber, 
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might  bf  railed  Ihe  great  forerunner  of 
Wagner  in  npera.  '■  Iter  Freifcliuiz," 
"  Oberon,"  "  Kuryanthe,"  and  others  still 
hold  their  place  in  public  estimation, 
despite    the    acliievements    of    Wagner. 


"  Les  Huguenots,"  and  "  Faust  "  bold,  in 
spite -of  the  years  that  have  passed  over 
them,  the  same  place  in  public  esteem. 

Approaching      the    "  forties,"     music 
entered  upon  another  phase  of  Us  career 


birlliday. 


The  tradiuons  of   \\\-hrr  wer,-  followed  naniHv.  ih,-   -  i..,,,.,,,!,,    ■  ,x 

by  Rossini.  Mryerherr,  ami  C.oiinod,  all  found  in  the  |ii;in.ifortc  iis  m 

..[  whom  did  Muicli  to  infuse  the  spirit  of  inedium.     M,-ndeK>ohn.   SI, 

deep  thoi.Khl  into  the  tiHd  of  njiera,  as  Cho|Mn  are  the  imchallen-.-, 

understood    by    ihe    lialian  and   Frendi  this  form  of  art,  and  each  mi 

!.chools    respcc  lively.      -William    Tell,"  tinue  to  hold  a  place  in  ever 
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repertory.  Mendelssohn  probably  comes 
nearer  to  reconciling  his  gifts  to  that  of 
the  ix>pular  tasle  tlian  any  o(  his  cmi- 
temporaries.  Always  nietoJious,  full  of 
the  sweetest  fancies,  his  music  continues 
to  please  hundreds  of  thousands,  wJiile 


music  during  this  period.  The  lesser 
men  were  numerous  to  an  astonishing 
degree,  though  savouring  largely  of 
satellites  to  the  stars  mentioned. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  century,  how- 
ever,   one    name    must     always     stand 


is  an  ora 

orio  second  <  nly 

■■  Messiah ' 

in  public  esteem. 

and    Choi 

n     must    always 

composers    pur 


in  "  lilijah 
to  Handel'; 

Schumiuin 

stand   out 

txcelUnci:  Sot  the  piano;  Schumann 

his     rhapsodical,     flowing,    insinuating 

style,  and  Chopin  with  his  wild  Slavonic 

fancies  coupled  with  Western    delicacy 

and  lefjnemenl.     These  names  represent 

only  thoae  pre-eminent    in    ihe   held  of 


conspicuous.  While  one  reflects  on  musi- 
cians and  iheir  works  in  batches,  and 
thoughts  of  the  one  sugg<■^l  comparison 
with  the  other,  Uichard  Wagner  holds  a 
place  unique  and  unchallenged  among 
the  art  workers  of  the  nineteenth  or  any 
other  century.  Wagner  was  not  merely 
the  great  musician,  for  that  i-.  a  much 
too  limited  phrase  to  express  a  genius 
who   excelled   i[i    su   many    liclds    besides 
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music.  The  music  of  Schubert,  Schu- 
mann, Chopin,  and  many  others  is 
great  music,  but  to  designate  them 
great  men  would  be  an  excess  of 
praise.  Wagner,  however,  must  rank 
with  those  who  are  great  among  the 
minds  of  the  world.  Consummate 
mastery  of  the  art  of  music — harmony, 
counterpoint,  orchestration — ^astound- 
ing  originality,  and  capacity  for  the 
subtlest,  most  sensuous,  melody  were 
but  an  equipment  in  the  expression 
of  his  thoughts.  Wedded  to  music 
early — but  not  very  early — in  life,  he 
made  it  the  medium  for  expressing 
what  would  otherwise  have  been 
expressed  in  another  form.  Bom  with 
the  reformer's  instinct,  his  fiery  nature 
asserted  itself  in  connection  with  the 
revolution  of  1848,  and  perhaps  as  a 
result  of  his  great  self-advertising 
capacities  he  got  into  trouble  and  had 
to  flee  the  country.  He  then  turned 
his  attention  to  reforming  the  opwra. 
"  Opera,"  he  argued,  "  is  untrue  to  life. 
Let  it  at  least  be  true  to  itself";  and 
the  result  uai  the  giving  to  the  world 
of  a  series  of  music  dramas,  in  which 
poetry,  drama,  and  philosophy  unite 


with  music  in  the  asseition  of  an  artistic 
iiii  a.  The  old  absurdities  of  opera 
disap[>ear  in  Wagner,  and  however 
absurd  the  declamations  of  a  Siegfried 
or  ail  Isolde  may  be  from  the  standpoint 
of  life,  Wagner  has  succeeded  in  making 
them  artistically  sound  and  true. 

Liszt,  the  intimate  friend  and  early 
patron  of  Wagner,  to  some  extent  shares 
his  glory  as  a  laller-century  star.  Vir- 
tuoso-worship is,  as  we  all  know,  most 
ephemeral  and  transient.  The  great 
pianist  or  violinist  whom  we  flock  to 
hear  lo-day  will  probably  be  unknown 
to  our  posterity.  Hut  Liszt,  though  it 
is  years  since  he  left  us,  an  aged  man,  is 
still  remembered,  and  is  a  familiar  name 
to  the  younger  generation.  With  Paga- 
nini,  he  stands  out  as  a  virtuoso  apart 
from  others.  Both  seemed  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  something  superhuman,  which 
moved  them  to  speak  through  their 
instruments. 

Through  such  men  as  those  briefly 
referred  to  has  the  art  oE  music  inade 
such  astonishing  progress.    One  wonders 
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where  the  tide  will  cease.  From  every 
country  come  new  contributions  to  it. 
The  Russian,  Tschaikowsky,  with  his 
wonderful  combination  of  the  barbaric 
with  the  refined  and  delicate ;  Greig, 
with  his  classical  use  ot  the  folk-song 
and  dance  of  Scandinavia  ;  Dvorak,  with 
symphonic  treatment  of  the  melodies  of 
the  backwoods  of  America  and  of 
Bohemia;  and  the  mass  of  Hungarian, 
Polish,  andothermusic  which  daily  floods 
our  saloons  and  concert  rooms,  all  go  to 
show  what  a  universal  institution  music 
has  become. 

The  peculiar  charm  of  Tschaikowsky's 
music,  apart  from  its  strength  and  pathos, 
is  his  strong  Slavonic  nationalism.  This, 
blended  with  thoroughly  western  ideas  of 
form,  gives  his  music  a  singular  charm. 
In  his  Fifth  and  Sixth  Symphonies  we 
find  the  gospel  of  emotionalism,  with  a 
strong  national  colouring,  embodied  in 
correct  symphonic  form,  and  the  im- 
mediate result  has  been  that  the massof  the 
public  has,  for  the  first  time,  "  taken  "  to 
a  symphony.  Now  a  crowd  of  enthusiasts, 
who  a  year  or  two  ago  would  have 
regarded    the  symphony  as  "caviare  to 


the  general,"  flock  to  the  Tschaikowsky 
nights  at  concert  halls.  And  1  might 
add  that  the  cause  of  the  symphony  as  a 
form  of  popular  music  has  thereby  gained 
a  general  advertisement,  and  other  com- 
posers' works  in  this  form  have  been 
attentively  listened  to. 

And  last,  but  not  least,  a  British  school 
has  appeared  on  the  scene.  England  has 
a  right  to  be  proud  of  the  work  of  the 
late  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  and  it  is  with 
no  feeling  of  diffidence  that  I  refer  to  him 
in  association  with  the  afore-mentioned 
composers.  He  has  not  given  us  sym- 
phonies, concertos,  sonatas,  or  the  like"; 
but  then  why  should  he  ?  It  was  his 
province  to  sing,  to  delight,  to  enliven, 
rather  than  to  utter  deep  thoughts,  and 
for  one  who  has  been  elevated  by  the 
thoughts  of  a  Beethoven,  a  hundred  have 
been  delighted  by  the  melodies,  dances, 
and  extravagances  of  this  prince  of  comic 
opera  com  posers.  SulUvan'scontributions 
to  the  serious  forms  ot  music  have  given 
us  music  of  a  powerful  and  beautiful 
character.  The  "  In  Memoriam  "  over- 
ture is  a  work  appealing  direct  to  the 
heart,  and  is  doubtless  the  best  that  could 
be  chosen  to  represent  the  composer  in 
a  century  of  music. 

The  close  of  the  last  century  had  one 
conspicuous  feature.  Can  we  hope  that 
it  is  to  be  the  key-note  ot  the  present 
century  movement.  With  such  a  noble 
composition  as  Sir  F.dward  Eigar's 
"Dream  of  Ger-mtius,"  we  can  await 
the  future  of  British  music  with  the 
liveliest  confidence.  One  cannot  listen 
to  ever  so  small  a  fragment  of  his 
masterly  mind  without  a  desire  to  ex- 
claim "  I'^cce  homo  " — that  is,  in  British 
music.  The  vast  mass  of  British  com- 
posers have  shown  great  technical  gifts 
and  resource,  and  the  word  "  musi- 
cianly "  has  been  rightly  applied  to 
ihem.  Their  name  is  legion.  With 
one  decade  we  have  one  group  of  such 
names,  with  another  a  different  set. 
i  lie  musicianly.  clever  composer  appears 
as  often  as  that  other  phenomenon, "  the 
writer  ot  the  year,"  and  enjoys  about 
as  lasting  a  prominence. 

Hut  in  Klgar  we  exclaim,  '■  Here  is  a 
man,  niusicianly,  clever,  and  all  the  rf£t 
of  it,  but  he  has  somrtliingtiisay,some 
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thing  oilier  j^ople  have  not  said  ad 
nauseam, and  the  physical  force  to  ex  press 
it."  When  Elgar  tackled  the  task  of 
composing  a  set  of  military  marches,  he 
avoided  two  faultn.  He  did  not  play  to 
the  gallery,  moved  by  the  success  of  cer- 
tain American  composers,  neither  did  he 
evolve  any  mock  heroics  inclassical  vein. 
To  use  an  Americanism,  he  "got  right 
there."  There  is  a  tearing,  robust 
strengtli  about  his  enormously  popular 
Military  Match  in  D  that  carries  one 
away.  As  one  not  apparently  very 
musii-al  gentleman  next  me  at  a  Queen's 
Hal!  concert  exclaimed  to  his  friend,  ■■  It 
makes  you  feel  you  must  march,  whether 
you  want  to  nr  not."  And  1  don't  sup- 
pose this  critic  knew  the  dilTerence 
between  a  crochet  and  a  <piaver.  And 
El^'ar  achieves  this  without,  as  1  have 
said,desccndingnncvviiH  from  the  highest 
musical  vein.  Mayhe  goon  and  pn^sper. 
He  is  the  man  we  have  long  been 
awaiting.  His  magnificent  work,  •'  The 
Dream  of  Gerontius,"  is  such  a  maze  of 
techniipie  thai  its  performance  must  for 
some  time  be  attempted  in  fear  and 
tremblint;,  but  the  admiration  of  the 
critic  and  amateur  is  unbounded  when, 
on  studying  this  great  work,  one  finds 
that  not  a  note  has  been  introdu,~ed 
pedantically,  as  Johnson  was  suspected  of 
using  big  words,  but  that  every  stroke  of 
the  composer's  pen  was  made  with  only 
the  one  intent,  to  convey  to  the  auditor 
the  grand  lonception  of  his  genius. 

Following  in  Hlgar's  path,  and  with 
conspicuous  success,  is  the  liritish-African 
composer  —  Coleridge-Taylor.  In  the 
"Song  of  Hiawatha"  this  young  musician 
has  given  us  a  work  of  the  deepest  feeling 
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fellow's  beautiful  poem. 

The  ISritish  srhool  has  at  last  found 
itsfeet.  Wilhsuch  inspiring  com  posit  ions 
by  Klgar  and  Coleridge-Taylor,  Hamish 
McCunn,  W.  H.  Hell,  Joseph  Holbrooke, 
nut  excluding  the  fme  choral  and  orches- 
tral works  of  Parry,  Mackenzie,  Cowen, 
and  Stanford  to  represent  it,  we  can  justly 
hope  that  the  present  Century  of  Music 
will  be  Hritain's  century. 
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By  WALTER  NATHAN. 

No.  II. — Fitzgibberts. 


ARTHUR  CHARLFS  GERALD 
FITZGIBBERTS  was  the  last 
representative  of  an  ancient  Iribli 
family.  Like  many  other  landed  pro- 
prietors, he  had  fallen  on  evil  times,  and 
sacrificing  family  pride  to  the  exigencies 
of  his  position,  had  sold  his  ancestral 
home  to  a  Manchester  merchant  for  a 
sum  which,  after  clearing  all  liabilities, 
left  him  with  a  net  income  of  some  seven 
hundred  pounds  a  year  absolutely 
secured  iu  Consols.  After  parting  with 
his  last  acre,  Ireland  became  hateful  to 
him,  and  purchasing  a  small  yacht  of 
some  seventy  tons,  he  passed  most  of  his 
time  in  sailing  round  the  English  coast, 
putting  up  wherever  the  fancy  seized  him 
and  often  staying  at  the  same  place  shoot- 
ing and  fishing  for  months  together.  He 
seemed  to  have  notiesor  relatives  of  any 
description,  and  yet  a  less  lonely  man  it 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine.  Fisher- 
men, tourists,  waiters  at  hotels,  coast- 
guards, beach  loafers,  rag-tag  and  bob- 
tail of  every  description  were  all  "  hail 
fellow,  well  met  "  with  him.  The  only 
indication  he  gave  of  the  pride  cif  birth 
was  when  he  chanced  upon  some  j'^nglish 
nobleman  or  representative  of  an  Engli^,h 
county  familj',  when  he  would  assume  a 
reserve  of  demeanour  at  variance  with 
his  natural  inclination,  draw  his  shaggy 
eyebrows  over  his  strply  blue  ej-es, 
straighten  his  upper  lip,  rendering  liis 
aquiline  nose  even  more  prominent  than 
nature  had  originally  designed,  and  begin 


descanting  on  ihe  past  glories  of  the 
Fitzgibberts,  to  whom,  according  to  his 
version,  such  princes  of  the  Irish  race  as 
The  O'Connor  Don  and  The  Macdermot 
were  but  the  equals,  and  Royal  princes 
of  all  other  races  the  inferiors. 

The  most  important  event  in  the  life 
of  Arthur  Fitzgibberts  was  brought 
about  by  a  trifle,  seemingly  not  of  the 
remotest  interest  or  connection  with  him  ; 
namely,  a  reduction  in  rate  of  wages  for 
kippering  herrings. 

He  had  landed  on  tlie  east  coast  of 
England  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Broads,  and  had  been  fishing  for  a  week 
with  fair  success.  Tired  of  the  sport,  he 
was  sauntering  along  the  quay,  towards 
the  close  of  an  October  afternoon,  when 
he  became  aware  ota  commotion  unusual 
in  the  quiet  seaside  town  which  he  had 
made  his  headquarters.  There  would  be 
nothing  gained  by  naming  the  town,  as 
whatever  interest  this  tale  possesses  is 
entirely  independent  of  locality.  Yar- 
mouth has  indeed  given  a  distinctive 
title  to  the  bloater,  but  the  kipper  is  not 
yet  so  honoured,  and  its  curing  is  pur- 
sued all  alcngthe  .■asl  coast.  The  kipper 
girls,  who  are  the  lururs,  come  in  batches 
as  the  season  progresses,  chiefly  from 
Scotland,  and  the  commotion  which  had 
attracted  l'"itzgilil>crts'  attention  was 
caused  by  n  nunil«T  of  these  girls  hurry- 
ing along  ciiatirTiiig  and  gesticulating 
in  an  eK<ited  mamier.  Tlioy  were 
drossed  ill  iheir  best.     Sonic  had  on  the 
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strong  lace- up  boots  of  their  working 
costume,  but  the  majority  wore  high- 
heeled  shoes,  which  contrasted  well  with 
their  short  plaid  skirts,  reaching  just 
below  the  knee,  and  their  heavy  but 
close-fitting  woollen  stockings.  A  canvas 
or  lindsey  apron,  plaid  bodice  with  short 
sleeves,  and  a  three-cornered  plaid 
wrapped  round  the  head  in  lieu  of  hat 
or  bonnet,  completed  their  attire.  Avery 
picturesque  group  of  comely  wenches 
they  looked  as  they  swept  along.  One 
in  particular  attracted  Fitzgibberts* 
attention.  The  majority  were  tall, 
buxom  and  sandy,  but  this  one  had 
dark  hair,  skin  of  clearest  olive 
through  which  the  blood  showed  in  a 
becoming  flush,  large  expressive  brown 
eyes,  a  tall  graceful  figure,  which,  with- 
out possessing  the  bulk  of  her  com- 
panions, was  plump  and  finely  modelled, 
small  feet,  and  well  shaped  legs. 

"  By  Jove !  What  a  handsome  girl," 
Fitzgibberts  exclaimed,  half  aloud,  as 
she  passed  him.  She  raised  her  eyes  an 
instant,  but  took  no  other  notice,  never 
slackening  pace  from  the  half  run  at 
which  the  girls  were  moving.  At  last 
they  reached  the  water's  edge,  and  drew 
themselves  like  a  line  of  infantry  along 
the  quay.     Fitzgibberts  followed. 

"  What's  up,"  he  enquired  of  a  lounger. 

"  Th'are  the  kipper  gals,  and  th'are  on 
strike  th*are,  and  good  luck  to  *em  says 
I,  for  I  hates  to  see  people  being  chet,  and 
them  factories  do  grind  and  grind  the  gals 
down  to  what  can  ne'er  keep  body  and 
soul  together." 

**But  why  do  they  stand  like  that? 
Are  they  expecting  some  arrival  ? " 
enquired  Fitzgibberts. 

"  If  you  want  to  see  a  fight  you*ll  see  a 
good  *un  if  you  wait  a  bit." 

**  A  fight !  Why  whom  are  they  going 
to  fight  ?  " 

"  Why  t'other  batch  in  course.  Them 
'as  been  sent  for  to  take  their  work  and 
wage  from  *em." 

"  And  will  you  men  stand  by  and  let 
the  girls  smack  and  scratch  each  other  ?  " 

"Ah  bore,  they'll  scrap  right  eno'. 
I  would  not  like  to  get  between  a 
couple." 

"  Well,"  said  Fitzgibberts,  **  If  that's 
so,  I'll  wait.    I  may  perhaps  get  between 


two,  although  I  cannot  separate  a  couple 
of  hundred.  All  the  same  I  consider  it's 
a  disgrace  to  your  town.  I  come  from  a 
country  where  fighting  between  men  is 
considered  at  times  a  legitimate  diversion, 
but  between  women — no." 

"You're  a  long  'un  and  you  looks  a 
strong  'un,  but  God  help  you  if  you  gets 
in  the  thick  of  it,"  replied  the  old  man, 
moving  away. 

Meantime  the  girls  stood  patiently  at 
the  quay's  edge  looking  towards  the 
North,  in  which  direction  several  smacks 
could  be  descried  along  the  horizon. 

They  kept  up  their  chatter  but  took 
no  notice  of  the  many  loungers  about  the 
quay,  among  whom  the  tall  and  erect 
form  of  Arthur  Fitzgibberts  was  particu- 
larly noticeable. 

An  hour  passed.  Two  of  the  smacks 
had  drawn  within  a  hundred  yards,  enab- 
ling the  observers  on  the  quay  to  discern 
crowds  of  girls  upon  their  decks,  attired 
like  those  on  the  quay  in  all  respect-^,  save 
that  their  skirts  and  bodices  were  of  lindsey 
instead  of  plaid,  which  latter  texture,  being 
their  gala  dress,  was  considered  too  good 
to  travel  in.  They  crowded  to  the  sides 
of  the  boats,  and  seemed  quite  prepared 
for  the  threatening  reception  with  which 
they  were  greeted.  Just  then,  however, 
the  measured  tread  of  a  number  of  men 
was  heard,  and  some  forty  constables 
marched  along  the  quay,  pushing  the 
girls  back  from  the  edge,  the  sergeant  in 
charge  discoursing  volubly  all  the  time  : 
"  Now  my  gals,  clear  out  of  this.  If  you 
want  any  fun  why  there's  the  beach. 
But  this  wharf  belongs  to  a  Company  it 
do,  private  property  it  is,  so  we  can't 
allow  you  to  interfere  with  the  delivery 
of  goods,  or  rather,  the  arrival  of  pas- 
sengers. Now,  my  good  gals,  will  you 
clear,  if  you  please.  Keep  line.  Now 
please,  farther  back,  now  again.  That's 
better.  Right,  now,  please."  With  which 
the  men  who  had  broken  the  girls'  line 
gathered  them  into  a  bunch  and  drove 
them  like  a  flock  of  geese  off  the  quay 
and  closed  the  gates. 

Fitzgibberts  felt  relieved,  and  proceed- 
ing to  his  hotel  regaled  himself  with  a 
whiskey  and  seltzer,  a  cigar,  and  the 
perusal  of  the  afternoon's  papers.  He 
had  not  been  seated  more  than  haU-axv- 
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hour  when  the  most  hideous  shrieks  and 
yells  began  to  ascend  from  the  beach. 
Fitzgibberls  rushed  out  and  tore  down 
the  incline,  or  score,  at  a  speed  which 
brought  him  into  the  middle  of  a  scene 
the  like  of  which  he  had  never  beheld 
before.  Some  three  hundred  girls,  of 
ages  varying  between  eighteen  and  thirty, 
had  given  rein  to  all  the  brutish  instincts 
inherent  in  human  nature.  They  weie 
engaged  in  an  inextricable  melee,  many 
of  them  being  more  than  half  naked, 
their  clothes  having  been  literally  torn 
from  their  backs.  Raw,  livid  lines,  where 
teeth  or  nails  had  been  drawn  down 
back  or  arms  or  face,  trickled  blood. 
Feet,  hands,  teeth  and  head  were  used 
indiscriminately  as  weapons.  And  all 
the  time  shrieks  and  yells  of  most  hellish 
discord  rent  the  air.  Fitzgibberts  stood 
appalled,  as  much  by  the  callousness  of 
the  many  onlookers  as  by  the  brutality 
of  the  combatants.  He  looked  about  for 
some  point  at  which  to  interfere,  when 
his  attention  was  attracted  by  the  beauti- 
ful girl  he  had  noticed  that  afternoon. 
She  was  crouching  on  the  sands  and  two 
heavily-formed  tall  women  were  pounding 
her  with  their  clenched  fists.  Although 
not  squeamish,  for  a  moment  he  turned 
sick  at  the  sight,  then  at  a  bound  he  was 
upon  the  group.  The  girl  was  half  un- 
conscious, but  her  assailants  showed  no 
indication  of  ceasing  their  attack. 

"  Brutes  !  fiends  !  "  cried  he,  "  don't 
you  see  you  are  killing  her  ? "  He 
pressed  his  hands  round  the  backs  of 
the  assilants*  necks,  tightening  his  fingers 
on  the  carotid  artery  until  circulation  was 
impeded,  then  lifting  them,  like  two 
unwieldy  Indian  clubs,  he  dashed  them 
on  the  beach.  The  girl  had  swooned. 
Fitzgibberts  caught  her  up  in  his  arms 
and  hurried  back  to  the  hotel. 

"  A  bedroom  and  a  doctor,"  he  cried  to 
the  waiter,  who  stood  at  the  entrance. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  waiter.  "I'll  send 
the  manager." 

The  manager  came,  and  Fitzgibberts 
repeated  his  request. 

"  Well  ah,  you  see,  there's  the  hospital 
round  the  corner.  Would  it  not  be  better 
to  take  her  there  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Fitzgibberts,  "  ril  hold 
myself  responsible  for  all  charges." 


"  Well  ah,  you  see,  sir,  it's  not  exactly 
that,  but — ah,  this  is  a  family  hotel,  and 
— ah — she's  a  kipper  girl,  and — ah ^* 

"  Good  God,"  cried  Fitzgibberts,  "  is 
everyone  in  this  town  as  inhuman  as 
another.  The  poor  wench  seems  almost 
gone,e very  moment  may  be  of  consequence 
yet  you  want  to  send  her  from  pillar  to 
post.  Get  a  doctor,  man,"  and  stepping 
forward  his  steely  blue  eyes  flashed  such 
terrible  fire  that  the  manager  retreated 
with  more  haste  than  dignity.  The 
doctor  arrived,  diagnosed  two  broken  ribs, 
several  contusions,  and  regarded  the  case 
as  serious  rather  than  dangerous.  "  She'll 
bear  removal  to  the  hospital,"  he  re- 
marked. "  No,"  said  Fitzgibberts,  "  I 
will  see  the  thing  through.  I'll  go  out 
and  engage  apartments  if  you'll  stay 
here."  He  did  so,  and  the  next  day  saw 
him  installed  as  superintendent  to  the 
nursing  of  Elsie  Campbell. 

Three  years  after  the  fight  of  the  kipper 
girls,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Fitzgibberts 
{nee  Campbell)  arrived  at  Holly  House, 
a  smart  little  villa  picturesquely  placed 
on  one  of  the  tall  cliffs  which  are  found 
at  intervals  along  the  coast  of  Suffolk. 

Fitzgibberts  idolised  his  wife.  During 
the  time  of  her  illness  he  had  made  her 
character  a  study,  and  a  sweeter,  purer 
and  more  noble  woman  he  had  never  met. 
Her  beauty,  which  had  struck  him  at  first 
sight,  developed  under  more  favourable 
and  placid  conditions  ;  and  seeing  in  her 
all  that  was  desirable  in  a  woman,  he 
asked  her  to  marry  him.  This  she  was 
reluctant  to  do,  esteeming  it  a  poor  return 
to  one,  for  whom  she  had  sincere  affection 
and  gratitude,  to  bring  him  down  in  the 
social  scale.  Great  difficulty  was  ex- 
perienced in  overcoming  her  objections. 
Pleading,  jocosity  and  argument  were  all 
tried.  "  Sure,  my  darling,"  he  said,  "  are 
you  not  a  Campbell  ?  and  are  not  all 
members  of  the  clan  more  or  less  related  ? 
You  may  be  nearer  kin  to  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  than  you  know."  And  again  : 
"  The  wife  takes  the  rank  of  her  husband, 
joy  of  my  soul.  On  the  score  of  position 
the  wife  of  Fitzgibberts  need  bow  her 
head  before  neither  man  nor  woman.  I 
have  no  one  in  the  world  near  to  me  in 
blood,  and  none  loves  me.  I  may  say  I 
have  not  a  friend   in  this  country,  and 
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only  one  or  two  old  servants  in  Ireland 
who  would  raise  a  hand  to  save  me  from 
death.  Will  you  then  make  my  life  a 
waste  on  account  of  some  thousands  of 
strangers  of  whom  we  know  nothing  and 
care  nothing." 

But  he  might  have  talked  indefiuitely, 
had  not  the  heart  of  Elsie  been  a  more 
successful  pleader  on  his  behalf  than  all 
his  eloquence.  They  had  married  on  a 
cold  January  morning  with  only  the 
official  witnesses  to  the  ceremony.  For 
the  want  of  friends  they  cared  nothing. 
They  were  all  in  all  to  each  other.  In 
their  embrace  the  world's  entity  was 
circled  by  their  four  arms.  They  travelled 
through  Europe  and  never  did  master 
bestow  more  care  on  pupil,  and  tlie  elegant 
and  cultured  Mrs.  Fitzgibberts  who  took 
up  her  residence  at  the  pretty  little  house 
her  husband  had  bought  and  furnished 
was  altogether  unrecognisable  as  the 
kipper  girl  who  had  Ix^en  nearly  mauled 
to  death  on  the  beach  three  years  before. 

They  were  a  model  couple.  Although 
unknown  on  arrival,  their  inncxrent  and 
peaceful  life,  full  of  good  works  towards 
the  poor  and  suffering,  made  them  friends 
among  their  neighbours.  The  only  child 
of  the  union  had  died  shortly  after  birth, 
and  gave  them  the  additional  tie  of  a 
common  loss.  They  mixed  in  society,  the 
small  social  gatherings,  friendly  dinner 
parties  and  carpet  dances  which  were  the 
functions  of  such  society  as  the  district 
offered.  And  Elsie  enjoyed  them.  But 
Fitzgibberts  had  no  room  in  his  life  for 
any  emotion,  however  trivial,  save  love 
for  his  wife.  The  feelings  of  a  nurse  for 
a  child,  a  mother  for  her  sole  offspring, 
of  a  master  for  a  clever  pupil,  a  lover  for 
a  mistress,  of  a  constructor  for  his  finished 
production,  were  all  blended  and  concen- 
trated in  the  master  passion  which  entirely 
devoured  all  the  original  strength  of  his 
character. 

Since  the  loss  of  her  child  Elsie  had  not 
been  strong,  and  some  six  months  after 
their  arrival  at  Holly  House  she  had 
suffered  an  attack  of  pneumonia  followed 
by  another  attack,  about  a  year  subse- 
quently. Her  recovery  from  both  had 
been  rapid  and  complete,  but  neither 
husband  nor  wife  being  aware  of  the 
recurrent  nature  of  the  disease,  sufficient 


precautions  were  not  adopted  after  the 
second  attack.  A  dinner  was  given  to 
celebrate  her  complete  recovery.  She 
stood  in  her  low-necked  dress,  a  glorious 
vision  of  fair  womanhood,  to  receive  her 
guests,  and  the  evening  was  a  happy  one. 
It  was,  however,  the  last  happy  evening 
which  Elsie  and  Fitzgibberts  passed  in 
this  world.  The  next  dav  the  inflamma- 
tion  set  up  by  the  draughts,  showed  itself. 
The  lungs,  weakened  by  previous  attacks, 
had  no  power  of  resistance,  and  within  a 
week  Elsie  died. 

Fitzgibberts  locked  himself  for  three 
days  in  the  room  with  Elsie's  remains 
and  refused  admission  to  all.  But  it 
became  imperative  that  preparations  for 
burial  should  be  made.  When  the  door 
was  forced  he  was  found  peacefully  sit- 
ting at  the  bed-head  holding  his  wife's 
hand  in  his.  He  took  no  notice  of  the 
preparations  until  the  doctor  who  had 
entered  the  room  with  the  undertaker 
tried  to  lead  him  away. 

"No,"  he  said,  "in  life  and  in  death  I 
will  be  with  her." 

"  But  my  dear  Mr.  Fitzgibberts,"  replied 
the  doctor,  "  there  can  be  no  commuiiitv 
between  the  living  and  the  dead.  No 
severance  of  space  can  make  the  separation 
more  complete  and  no  propinquiiy  lessso." 

"Take  your  science  where  it  will  be 
understood.     Leave  me  to  my  grief." 

"  Far  be  it  from  me,"  said  the  doctor, 
"  to  say  anything  which  will  grieve  you. 
But  your  own  good  sense  will  tell  you 
that  the  remains  of  this  poor  sweet  lady 
must  be  interred.  The  death  of  the  body 
is  but  the  commencement  of  a  new  life 
of  the  soul,  and  your  hope  in  the  uniting 
of  souls,  not  in  clinging  to  this  poor 
cast-off  tenement,  must  be  vour  consola- 
tion,"  and  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  bed. 

"  Take  your  hand  off,  you  cold-blooded 
villain,"  cried  Fitzgibberts, rushing  at  him 
and  aiming  a  blow  at  his  head.  The 
doctor  saw  his  opportunity.  He  parried 
the  blow,  retreating  towards  the  door. 
When  fairly  in  the  doorway,  he  signed 
to  the  undertaker,  who,  giving  Fitz- 
gibb  rts  a  push  into  the  passage,  closed 
the  door  on  himself  and  the  corpse. 

That  door  was  guarded  by  the  under- 
taker while  his  men  and  material  found 
entrance  by  the  window.   The  coffin  was 
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rapidly  nailed  down  and  all  was  com- 
pleted. The  doctor,  who  throughout  had 
acted  most  kindly,  went  to  look  at  Fitz- 
gibberts,  who,  since  his  expulsion  from 
the  dark  chamber,  had  been  in  a  semi- 
comatose state,  but  on  entering  the  room 
in  which  he  had  left  him,  found  it  empty. 
No  trace  of  the  missing  man  could  be 
discovered. 

"Poor  gentleman,  I  hope  he  is  all 
right,"  said  the  undertaker. 

"  I  am  sure  I  hope  so,"  returned  the 
doctor,  "but  perhaps  it  is  as  well  he 
should  be  away  if  no  harm  comes  to 
him.  To-morrow  is  the  funeral,  and  if 
we  can  get  that  over  without  a  scene  it 
will  be  a  blessing.  Fitzgibberts  is  in  a 
queer  condition.*' 

"  Ten  o'clock  we  start,'*  said  the  under- 
taker. "  I  have  told  my  foreman  to  have 
everything  ready.  All  the  residents  for 
miles  round,  I  hear,  will  attend.  But  no 
doubt  he  will  return  by  then.  It  scarcely 
seems  complete  without  the  husband." 

"Still  I  think  it  would  be  better," 
returned  the  doctor.  "  Now  I  am  going 
out  to  institute  another  search.  I  shall 
be  here  in  the  morning." 

In  the  morning  everyone  who  had  been 
even  casually  acquainted  with  the  Fitz- 
gibberts assembled  to  pay  their  last 
token  of  respect.  Signs  of  feeling  were 
everywhere  visible.  And  many  anxious 
enquiries  were  made  respecting  Fitz- 
gibberts, who  had  not  yet  returned. 

The  hearse  was  at  the  door.  Four  men 
and  the  undertaker  had  gone  upstairs  to 
bring  down  the  coffin.  The  doctor  became 
aware  of  some  delay.  He  rushed  upstairs 
to  hurry  matters,  but  on  entering  the  room 
he  found  the  five  men  standing  with  white 
faces  looking  at  a  pair  of  empty  trestles. 
"  Why  have  you  not  come  down  ? 
Where  is  the  coffin  ?  " 

"  I    don't   know,"  replied   the  under- 
taker in  a  shaky  voice,  "  It's  gone !  " 
"  Gone ! " 

"  Yes.  We  left  it  here  last  night.  And 
the  door  and  window  were  shut  this  morn- 
ing," chorused  the  undertaker  and  his  men. 
"  I  don't  believe  it,"  said  the  doctor. 
"  There  was  the  shell,  the  lead  covering, 
and  the  oak  coflin.  No  man's  strength 
could  have  stirred  it.  I  don't  believe 
Fitzgibberts  could  have  taken  it." 


"Well,  then,   the    devil  must,  for  it's 
gone  !  "  returned  the  undertaker. 

And  gone  it  was.  The  general  con- 
sternation can  be  imagined.  Search  was 
made  everywhere,  but  no  trace  could  be 
discovered.  So  heavy  a  burden,  if  carried 
or  drawn  through  any  part  of  the  grounds, 
would  certainly  have  left  marks  of  its 
course  or  of  the  steps  of  its  bearers  upon 
the  sward  or  gravel.  But  nothing  was 
discernible.  The  doctor  had  taken  the 
part  of  director,  but  without  the  authority 
of  relationship  to  either  the  deceased  or 
her  husband  felt  at  loss  what  to  do. 
The  mourners  separated  as  speedily  as 
due  regard  to  decorum  permitted  ;  leaving 
the  doctor,  the  undertakers,  and  an  old 
gentleman,  the  nearest  neighbour  of 
Fitzgibberts,  alone  remaining. 

"  Will  you  continue  the  search  for  an 
hour  or  two  ?  "  said  the  doctor  to  the 
undertaker. 

"  I  am  not  at  all   satisfied,"  he  con- 
tinued when  they  had  gone,  "  that  those 
men  have  not  had  something  to  do  with 
the  disappearance  of  the  body.    However 
mad  a  man  may  be,  if  he  have  money  he 
can  always  find  some  one  to  humour  him." 
"  Then    you    think    Fitzgibberts    has 
taken  the  body  ?  "  queried  the  neighbour. 
"  Can  you  think  otherwise  ?    The  only 
thing  which  puzzles  me  is  how  could  he 
have  done  so  ?     Even  with  assistance  it 
would  have  been  difficult.    Had  I  thought 
it  even  possible  I  would  have  placed  some 
restraint  upon  him,  but  in  these  paroxysms 
of  grief  it  is  often  best  to  let  matters  alone. 
One  scarcely  knows  how  to  act  for  the 
best.     I  fear  I  have  not  so  acted  here." 
"  What  do  you  intend  doing  ?  " 
"  I  have  no  authority  to  seize  the  coffin 
even  if  I  find  it  in  his  possession.     As  a 
magistrate,  could  you  give  me  a  warrant 
ordering  burial  ? " 

"  My  dear  doctor,  without  my  clerk's 
advice  I  cannot  say,  but  I  think  not.  If 
the  matter  were  a  public  nuisance  I 
might  do  so,  not  otherwise." 

"  Well,  I  must  not  neglect  the  living. 
I  have  my  patients  to  see  to.  I  can  do 
no  more  now,  except  inform  the  police." 
Nothing  was  heard  respecting  the 
un'trtunate  man  until  the  next  day, 
when  a  fisherman  reported  having  passed 
a    yawl,    making   for    the  open  sea,  on 
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which  he  had  discerned  Fitzgibberts, 
tiller  in  hand,  lying  beside  a  box  or 
coffin,  the  weight  of  which  made  the 
boat  ride  deep  in  the  water. 

A  steamer  was  hired  and  the  route  of 
the  boat,  as  indicated  by  the  fisherman, 
followed,  but  without  success.  Fitz- 
gibberts had  turned  his  course  south  and 
was  in  the  channel  at  the  time  his  friends 
were  searching  for  him  in  the  North  Sea. 
For  more  than  a  fortnight  he  had  eaten 
little ;  and  now  for  four  days  nothing 
had  passed  his  lips.  .  His  state  of  mind 
had  prevented  him  from  feeling  either 
hunger  or  thirst ;  but  the  natural  law  of 
waste  and  repair  went  on  as  steadily  as 
if  he  had  been  aware  of  his  condition, 
and  his  frame  was  exhausted.  He  lay  as 
one  already  dead  across  the  coffin.  The 
wind  had  dropped  and  the  little  boat, 
swayed  by  the  currents,  hovered  about 
the  Solent.  It  soon  attracted  attention. 
The  Solent  was  full  of  craft  of  eveiy 
description,  and  one  or  two  steam  laun- 
ches "  slowed  "  as  they  passed  the  yawl, 
but  immediately  put  on  steam  again  and 
puffed  away.  Their  proceedings  were, 
however,  noted  by  one  who  has  never 
turned  his  hand  from  any  deed  of  charity 
and  kindness  from  either  personal  appre- 
hension or  from  the  advice  of  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  try  and  restrain  his 
generous  impulses  from  leading  him  into 
danger.  The  calm  began  to  be  broken 
by  gusts  of  wind,  which  developed  into 
a  fair  breeze,  and  the  Britannia,  with 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  the  deck, 
came  tearing  past  Ryde.  The  Prince 
had  his  glasses  up  and  was  commenting 
on  the  proceedings  of  the  steam  launches. 

"Seems  to  be  a  corpse,  and  whether 
it  is  the  association  of  ideas  or  not,  it 
appears  lying  on  a  coffin.  What  do  you 
make  of  it  ?  '* 

Lieutenant    L put    up  his    glass. 

**  It  is  a  corpse,  sir,  and  a  cofhn." 

"  Extraordinary  thing.  The  corpse 
cannot  have  provided  its  own  para- 
phernalia for  burial.  Kindly  direct  that 
our  course  be  altered.  We  will  take  the 
boat  in.  It  is  heartless  conduct  of  those 
people  to  stop  to  look  at  distress  and 
then  go  on." 

**  Very  likely,  sir,  they  fear  contagion. 
We  don't  know  where  the  boat   comes 


from  nor  what  the  man  died  from.  Does 
your  Royal  Highness  think  it  wise  to 
venture  near  ? " 

"  Lieutenant    L ,"    answered    the 

Prince,  **  I  have  given  my  orders.  Have 
the  goodness  to  see  that  they  are  imme- 
diately executed." 

No  further  advice  being  possible,  the 
Britannia  was  soon  alongside  the  boat. 

"  He  is  not  dead,"  cried  the  Prince, 
"  bring  him  on  board." 

"  But,  sir " 

"You  have  fulfilled  one  portion  of 
your  duty  by  offering  what  you  consider 
good  advice,  now  fulfil  your  more  perti- 
nent duty  by  obedience." 

Lieutenant  L ,  who  would   rather 

have  met  death  in  its  most  horrid  form 
than  face  the  Prince's  anger,  immediately 
ordered  a  boat  to  be  lowered  and  soon 
had  Fitzgibberts  on  board  and  the  yawl 
in  tow. 

"  Does  anyone  know  anything  of  medi- 
cine ?  "  asked  the  Prince.  "  He  seems  to 
be  dying  from  exhaustion.  Get  some 
brandy." 

Brandy  was  administered  by  drops, 
and  after  a  time  Fitzgibberts  was  able 
to  swallow,  but  his  condition  was  evi- 
dently serious. 

"  Get  to  Portsmouth  as  quickly  as 
possible,"  cried  the  Prince.  **  Perhaps  a 
doctor  and  correct  treatment  may  yet 
save  him." 

When  the  Britannia  was  seen  making 
for  Portsmouth  pier,  the  pier-master  was 
on  the  alert.  He  kept  the  landing  stage 
quite  clear,  and  there  was  neither  delay 
nor  obstruction  when  the  Britannia  threw 
her  ropes. 

"  Send  for  a  doctor,"  cried  the  Prince, 
as  soon  as  the  sides  touched, "  to  superin- 
tend the  removal  of  this  man  to  the 
hospital.  We  w  ill  have  him  disembarked 
before  the  doctor  arrives." 

Fitzgibberts  was  tenderly  carried  into 
the  refreshment  room  and  placed  in  a 
reclining  position  on  the  seats,  his  head 
supported  by  shawls  and  mantles  which 
the  barmaids  kindly  furnished.  The 
Prince  waited  on  the  yacht  to  see  the 
doctor's  arrival,  and  having  directed  that 
the  customs'  officers  should  take  posses- 
sion of  the  yawl  pending  further  par- 
ticulars concerning    its  burden,    ordered 
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the  Britannia  to  proceed  once  more  on 
her  way.  His  iaterest  in  the  unfortunate 
man  he  had  rescued  did  not  cease  with 
his  first  material  service.  Constant  wires 
to  Portsmouth  Hospital  enquiring  as  to 
the  derelict's  condition  were  sent.  Fitz- 
gibberts  lived — but  that  was  all.  Expo- 
sure, starvation,  and  the  mental  shock 
he  had  received  had  reduced  him  to  a 
state  of  coma  from  which  only  his  extra- 
ordinary physique  and  youth  gave  hopes 
oF  rousing  him.  He  had  all  the  help 
which  modern  science  and  attentive 
nursing  could  give,  but  it  was  weeks 
before  any  sanguine  hopes  of  his  recovery 
were  entertained.  In  the  meantime  his 
identity  had  been  discovered  and  the 
remains  of  has  wife  interred  in  the  little 
churchyard  at  Cove,  near  to  the  lioiise 
where  she  had  passed  the  few  happy 
years  of  her  life.  Six  months  From  the  day 
oF  his  rescue  Fitzgibberts  leFt  the  hospital 
cured  in  body  and  mind.  He  realised  his 
fortune,  and  embarked  in  commerce,  and 
in  course  of  time  established  branches  in 
Australia,  Canada,  and  the  United  States. 
Of  his  great  success  three  large  hospitals 
and  a  home  for  the  indigent  aged  most 


eloquently  speak.  But  even  these  tell 
of  but  half  his  charities.  Every  penny  he 
made  save  only  the  bare  cost  of  existence 
was  given  to  others. 

Some  years  after.the Portsmouth  doctor 
who  had  attended  Fitzgibberts  had  the 
honour  oF  conversing  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales  at  a  Function  in  aid  of  one  of  the 
many  charities  in  which  the  Prince  is  so 
actively  interested.  Among  the  contri- 
butions ^i,ooo  from  Arthur  Gerald  Fitz- 
gibberts was  announced. 

"  Your  old  patient  is  doing  good  work," 
said  the  Prince. 

"  Ah  !  sir,"  replied  the  doctor,  "  1  have 
been  told  you  have  rescued  many  from 
death,  and  worse  than  death — but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  only  the  individuals 
have  had  cause  to  be  thankful.  Bat  in 
this  case  additional  thousands  have  daily 
cause  to  bless  your  name." 

"You  are  kind  to  say  so,"  replied  the 
Prince,  "but  if  I  had  not  picked  him  up 
someone  else  would  have  done  so." 

"  Your  Royal  Highness's  promptness 
saved  the  man.  A  quarter  of  an  hour's 
delay  would  have  given  the  rescuer  a 
corpse." 
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CROSSING  THE  FERRY. 
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\A/'^  crossed  ihe  fern'  on*  suminer's  day 
VV      Where  5unb>am«  on  The  waters  play. 
And  ^azed  at  tb«  cloudless  azurr  sl^y. 
But  sat  apart— Eilf^a  and  ). 

And  ibiK  we  crr>Msed  tlw  \tir\-. 

Wn  crossed  the  ferry  in  winter  lime 
When  thunder  roared  with  a  peal  sublim'-. 
And  lightning  flashed,  and  waxTs  mse  high. 
But  we  sat  close — File^-n  and  1, 

QuitR  clow,  and  croised  t!>c  frrrj-. 

1 

We  crossed  Ibe  fciry  asain  in  spring. 
In  ihe  budding  time  when  linnets  «ng ; 
1  told  my  love  to  mv  heart's  foi»d  qu«3i. 
She  Husbed— and  thm  1  kissed  Eileen, 

And  thui-we'll  cross  life's  feny. 

^ 

M.  HoMJiNn. 
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By  J.  LOUGHMORE. 


ON  a  certain  evening,  ifie  genial 
editor  of  one  of  the  leading 
papers  published  in  Cardiff,  after 
signing  his  name  to  a  slip  of  paper 
which  informed  the  cashier  that  I  was 
entitled  to  a  certain  number  of  shillings, 
as  a  reward  for  liaving  written  what,  I 
am  sure,  must  have  been  a  very  excellent 
p>oem,  suddenly  asked  me  if  1  would  like 
to  spend  a  week  in  the  workhouse.  The 
idea  staggered  mc  at  first,  and  I  asked 
time  to  consider.  On  reflection  I  decided 
to  make  the  plunge.  I  would  become  for 
six  consecutive  days  a  pauper,  a  burden 
on  the  parish,  and  a  man  who,  by  the 
laws  of  his  country,  is  not  entitled  for 
the  time  being  to  exercise  the  rights  of 
citizenship.  My  resolve  once  taken,  the 
ordeal  did  not  appear  so  terrible,  and 
1  began  to  prepare  myself  by  dispensing 
wilh  the  services  of  a  barber.  But  when 
the  day  came  for  me  to  appear  before 
the  relieving  ofTicer,  I  was  almost  on  the 
point  of  retreating.  I  remember  verj' 
well  the  first  occasion  on  which  1  was 
under  the  neces'ity  of  applying  to  "my 
uncle  "  for  temporary  relief,  and  how, 
after  having  walked  up  and  down  past 
the  three  terrible  balls  for  more  than  an 
hour,  I  finally  decided  that  to  walk  the 
twenty  miles  that  Feparated  me  from  my 
home  would  be  a  more  agreeable  under- 
taking than  to  step  over  the  threshold  of 
a  pawnshop.    But,  my  dear  reader,  what 


are  'the  terrors  assccialed  with  "my 
uncle  "  compared  with  the  nerve  destroy- 
ing horrors  of  the  relieving  office  ?  Still, 
I  conquered  myself  and,  putting  on  a 
wocfid  and  doleful  face,  ventured  inside. 
I  had  a  number  of  questions  to  answer. 
Where  had  I  slept  the  previous  night? 
Where  was  I  born  ?  What  was  the 
address  of  my  nearest  relative?  Was  I 
married,  single,  or  a  widower?  What 
religion  did  I  profess?  In  answering 
this  last  question,  I  ventured  on  a  little 
humour  by  telling  the  relieving  officer 
that  I  hod  never  been  able  to  make  up 
my  mind  which  of  the  religions.  Church 
of  Fnglanil.  Roman  Catholic.  Methodist, 
or  one  of  what  the  orderly  sergeant 
designated  "  fancy  religions,"  was  most 
deserving  of  my  support.  I  had  lived 
abroad  a  good  deal  too,  I  told  him,  and 
had  liecome  for  a  time  a  Mahommedan, 
but  that,  latterly,  I  had  lost  all  faitheven 
in  that  form  of  belief.  The  officer  told 
mc  he  had  not  time  to  listen  to  a  history 
of  my  religious  opinions,  but  he  would 
say  that  it  was  most  discreditable  that 
an  intelligent  and  apparently  educated 
man  should  be  under  the  necessity  of 
entering  a  workhouse. 

"  Ah,  sir,"  I  answered,  "  I  am  not  the 
first  man  that  has  been  ruined  by 
drink?" 

With  the  ticket  in  my  pocket,  I  made 
my  way  to  the  vtrorkhouse  itself,  where 
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another  cross-examination  had  to  be 
endured.  Then  I  was  ushered  into  the 
receiving  ward,  handed  a  suit  of  anti- 
quated corduroy,  the  trousers  half  a  foot 
too  short  in  the  legs  and  a  foot  too  wide 
in  the  waist,  the  jacket  patched  well  over 
in  variegated  hues,  and  the  waistcoat  in 
keeping  with  the  other  garments.  But 
before  assuming  these  armorial  vestments 
I  had  to  give  myself  the  benefit  of  a 
warm  bath,  which,  in  spite  of  what  the 
very  facetious  chairman  of  the  Board 
said  afterwards,  I  did  not  particularly 
want  at  the  time,  but  it  was,  of  course, 
according  to  regulations,  and  I  raised 
no  objections. 

There  were  several  hours  to  wait  in 
the  receiving  ward,  as,  until  the  doctor 
certified  as  to  the  state  of  my  health, 
the  sacred  city  of  the  inner  circle  was 
closed  to  me.  But  the  medical  examina- 
tion, not  only  in  Cardiff,  but  in  the 
various  London  workhouses  I  afterwards 
visited,  was  the  merest  formality,  and 
the  doctor,  as  a  rule,  is  only  too 
glad  to  hear  that  there  is  "  nothing  the 
matter  with  you."  After  "tea,"  which 
in  the  able-bodied  class  to  which  I  was 
relegated,  generally  consists  of  skilly 
with  a  seasoning  of  salt,  I  was,  with  three 
or  four  others,  escorted  to  the  recreation 
yard,  where  I  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of 
a  hundred  pairs  of  eyes,  most  of  them 
hungering  after  a  possible  pipeful  of 
tobacco.  Had  I  studied  the  regulations 
of  the  house  and  known  that  an  ounce 
or  two  of  tobacco  might  be  carried  in 
with  impunity,  I  would  have  provided 
myself  with  a  reasonable  quantity  of  the 
weed ;  but  as  it  was,  my  supply  was 
exhausted  that  very  night.  I  was  ex- 
ceedingly nervous  lest  by  some  indis- 
cretion of  my  own,  or  by  knowledge 
gained  outside,  any  of  the  officials  should 
discover  my  real  character  and  expel  me 
egregiously.  But  I  had  no  need  to  fear ; 
there  was  a  general  impression  that  I 
"  had  seen  better  days,"  but  that  I  was 
a  real  bond  fide  pauper  no  one  seemed  to 
doubt. 

What  I  found  most  difficult  to  endure 
in  this  Cardiff  workhouse,  as  well  as  in 
others  of  which  I  will  speak  later  on, 
was  the  crowding  together  of  forty  or 
fifty  people  into  one  sleeping  rooni.    The 


Local  Government  Board  certifies  that  a 
certain  room  is  sufficient  to  accommodate 
a  certain  number  of  people,  the  guardians 
swear  to  the  same  fact,  and  the  matter 
is  at  an  end.  But  if  the  Government 
official  or  the  most  self-denying  guardian 
spent  one  night  in  that  Cardiff  work- 
house, I  am  sure  that  his  ideas  as  to 
what  are  the  conditions  essential  to 
decency  in  a  sleeping  ward  would  change 
before  the  morning. 

The  eternal  coughing,  sneezing,  snor- 
ing, swearing,  and  the  rest  make  these 
dormitories  veritable  pandemoniums  only 
to  be  endured  by  those  out  of  whom  every 
feeling  of  refinement  and  self-respect  has 
been  driven. 

And  the  worst  of  it  is  that,  even  in  the 
middle  of  summer,  you  are  compelled  to 
shut  yourself  up,  or  rather  to  be  shut  up, 
at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  penned 
in  like  cattle  in  a  corral  to  be  loosed  in 
the  morning  in  time  for  the  eternal  meal 
of  skilly  and  salt.  It  is  several  years 
ago  now,  since  I  endured  my  Cardiff 
workhouse  experiences,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  them  has  been  somewhat 
obliterated  by  subsequent  experience  in 
London,  but  nothing  can  ever  make  one 
forget  the  first  nights  I  slept  in  that 
institution.  They  were  the  most  miser- 
able of  my  life,  and  had  the  pay  been 
at  the  rate  of  a  guinea  a  line  —  for 
journalists,  of  course,  write  for  pay — the 
reward  would  still  have  fallen  short  of 
what  the  merits  of  the  case  demanded. 

As  in  most  of  the  other  workhouses  I 
visited,  I  found  the  amount  of  food  sup- 
plied to  the  so-called  able-bodied  pauper 
at  Cardiff  insufficient  in  quantity  and 
insufficiently  varied  in  quality,  but  as  I 
intend  to  give  a  dietary  table  of  a  repre- 
sentative workhouse  at  the  end  of  the 
article,  I  will  not  dwell  on  this  point  here. 

As,  from  the  very  beginning,  I  an- 
nounced my  intention  of  leaving  in  a 
day  or  two,  I  was  not  given  any  hard 
work  to  do  in  Cardiff.  Picking  flock 
mattresses  and  *'  takin'  it,"  as  the  Irish- 
man said,  "  as  aisy  as  I  could  "  was  all  I 
had  to  do. 

There  were  about  a  dozen  of  us  in  the 
same  room,  all,  except  myself,  either  very 
old  or  suffering  from  some  kind  of  disease. 
There  are,  or  were,  many  kinds  of  restric- 
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tions  obtaining  in  this  Cardiff  workhouse, 
llie  necessity  for  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
see.  For  instance,  the  most  absolute 
silence  must  be  preserved  at  table,  as, 
indeed,  at  anything  in  the  presence  of 
the  odicials.  To  say  "  pass  the  salt,"  in 
anything  above  a  whisper  is,  according 
to  these  regulation^,  a  crime  justly 
punishable  by  death  and  danmation. 
Old  men  over  sixty  and  a  certain  privi- 
leged few  amongst  the  permanently  dis- 
jibled  are,  in  Cardiff,  allowed  an  ounce 
of  tobacco  a  week,  but  to  the  "able- 
bodied,"  most  of  wliom  graduate  from 
tbe  iiifirmary,  this  luxury  is  not  allowed. 


third  day.  I  went  at  once  to  a  friend's 
house  and  borrowed  half-a-crown,  which 
1  invested  without  delay  in  tobacco  and 
— no  matter.  Tbe  tobacco,  if  I  may  say 
so  without  paradox,  I  was  able  to  carry 
in  from  oulside,  but  the  other  things 
shared  the  fate  of  the  young  lady  of 
Niger. 

When  my  purgatory  in  Cardiff  was 
over  I  set  out  for  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Newport,  where,  after  a  still  more 
severe  cross-examination,  1  was  permitted 
to  enter  "  the  house."  The  Newport 
union  is  in  many  respects  more  desir- 
able from  an  inmate's  point  of  view  than 
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No  one  who  has  not  endured  the  monotony 
of  living  inside  workhouse  walls  can  tell 
what  it  is  to  be  deprived  of  the  society 
of  Lady  Nicotine.  I  had  suffered  a 
martyrdom  for  two  long  daj-s  and  two 
interminable  nights — constantly  craving 
for  a  smoke-  when  a  Syrian,  with  whom 
1  was  able  to  carry  on  an  occult  con- 
versation in  the  lingua  jranca,  came  to 
my  assistance, and  that  smoke  will  always 
stand  out  as  one  of  the  most  memorable 
incidents  in  a  fairly  eventful  life. 

By  special  permission,  and  on  the 
understanding  that  I  was  to  depart  for 
ever  at  the  end  of  the  week,  the  master 
allowed   roe   two   hours   liberty  on  the 


the  Cardiff  establishment,  but  the  portals 
are  more  jealously  guarded.  During  the 
short  time  1  remained  inside  I  saw  an 
abundance  of  food,  and  learned  from  the 
inmates  that  there  was  not  much  to 
complain  of  in  that  respect. 

The  work  !  was  put  to  was  carrying 
bundles  of  bed  linen  to  the  laundry,  a 
severe  ordeal  enough  considering  that  1 
had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  a  nurse  or  two, 
and  of  a  dozen  of  the  not  too  charming 
fair  ones  who  steamed  over  the  tubs. 
But  before  my  ta«k  was  complete  I  was 
sent  for  by  the  roaster.  The  visiting 
committee  was  sitting,  and  1  would  have 
to  appear  before  it. 
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"Confound  it,"  I  thought,  "  tliey  have 
found  me  out." 

But  no;  it  was  ihe  invariable  rule; 
every  new  inmate  must  appear  before 
the  committee.  But  I  did  not  relish 
this  part  of  tlie  performance. 

It  was  bad  enough  to  be  cross-examined 
by  a  relieving  officer,  but  to  be  cross- 
examined  by  a  whole  committee  was  too 
much.  In  short,  I  prefe.red  to  leave,  and 
the  master  raised  no  objection.  After 
this  I  spent  a  night  in  the  casual  ward 
at  Swansea,  and  was  put  to  sawing  wood 
on  a  diet  of  bread  and  water. 

The  series  of  articles  describing  my 
experiences,  which  I  wrote  in  the  Western 
Mail,  were,  by  arrangement,  republished 
in  the  News  of  the  WorU,  and  the  pro- 
prietors  of    the    latter    paper,    evidently 


believidg  that  I  enjoyed  ii-y  workhouse 
experiences  and  could  not  be  happy 
without  them,  inviLed  me  to  come  up 
lo  London. 

My  first  metro|>ulitan  visit  was  paid  to 
the  St.  Pancras  establishment,  which  I 
found,  in  many  respects,  a  replica  of 
Cardiff,  with  a  balance  in  favour  of  the 
latter.  The  food  was  about  the  same, 
the  dormitorial  accommodation  iden- 
tical, the  same  silly  restrictions  as  to 
silence  were  maintained,  only  in  an  exag- 
gerated degree  ;  but  whilst  in  St.  Pancras 
task  work  was  enforced,  Cardiff  was 
happily  free  from  this  anachronism,  and 
in  other  respects  also  treated  the  paupers 
with  more  consideration. 

The  inmate  desiring  to  le:ivc  the 
Cardiff  workhouse  can  do  so  on  givin;^ 
twenty  -  four  hours 
notice,  and  is  per- 
mitted to  leave  as  early 
as  six  in  the  morning; 
but  at  St.  Pancras  as 
much  as  a  week's 
notice    has,    in    some 

whilst  the  unfortunate 
pauper  cannot  pass  out 
until  nearly  ten  o'clock 
when  all  chances  of 
obtaining  a  day's  work 
are  at  an  end. 
Of    the    twenty-one 


ills 


the 


"all. 


bodied "  pauper  re- 
ceives in  the  bi .  Pancras 
workhouse  in  a  week, 
twelve  consibt  of  s-alt 
skilly  and  bread.  The 
addition  of  a  little 
treacle  or  sugar  would 
turn  this  skilly  into  a 
comparatively  palat- 
able meal,  but  the 
guardians  are  afraid  of 
making  their  union  too 
comfortabli',  and  tho.-ie 
who  ciiiMiot  stand  siilt 
skilly  twice  a  day  may 
go  and  be — smiielhing 
to  them  I 

lor  many  ix'i>ple 
some  ol  these  London 
w,.rl.l.oii«s,       anj 
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aiiiony-t  ihem  St,  I'ancras,  are 
veritableprisoiihouscs.  Though 
Iionicless,  and  witliout  a  jemiy 


n  the  world,  ; 


vitliawite 


and  diildrcii  inside  cannot  leave 
without  taking  all  liii  Tamjlv 
Willi  him.  What  is  he  to  do 
when  he  fjuts  oulside  ?  lly  him- 
self he  might  have  some  chance 
of  obtaining  work  and  lodgings, 
but   with  a  wife  and  children 


what  is  he  t 


If  I 


cgi 


he  is  li 

poor    accommodation     of    the 

embankment  is  denied  him. 

My  next  visit  was  to  the  I'ad- 
dington  workhouse,  a  compara- 
tively d(cent  establishmenl, 
where  the  food  is  better,  and 
where  the  courtesy  of  the 
offidais  reflects  the  more  gener- 
ous spirit  of  the  guardians.  Uut 
of  all  the  workhouses  1  visited, 
and,  thank  God,  it  was  my  last, 
St.  George's  in  the  East  was 
the  worst  :  whilst  the  food  was 
as  bad  as  in  other  places,  the 
so-called  discipline  was  much 
stricter,  and  the  task  work 
harder  and  imposed  with  less  i  was 
discrimination. 

1  was  put  to  sawing  wood 
with  a  crank— work  of  which  1  was 
physically  incapable— and  kept  at  it  for 
more  than  a  day  in  spite  of  many  protests. 
TheaeworkJiousconicials.laking  their  cue 
from  the  guardians,  are  frequently  very 
autocratic,  and  too  often  inclined  to  bring 
before  the  magistrates,  for  refractory 
conduct,  men  whose  only  crime  is  an 
imrapacity  to  jierform  the  work  allotted 
to  them. 


'Iho 


"h  the  c 


Dst  per  jiauper  to  the  rate- 
payer is.  in  London,  double  the  general 
average  of  the  rest  of  the  country,  the  lot 
of  the  |trovincial  [«iui)er  is  much  more 
enviable  if  such  a  term  can  be  applied 
in  such  a  connection)  than  that  of  his 
London  o'lifn-n:  .As  emphasizing  this 
fact,  1  append  a  table  showing  the  amount 
of  food  given  in  two  more  or  less  repre- 
sentative unions. 
'S  FOOIi, 


Meai 

Cheese 

..        olb.    12  OI. 

,.  olb.  lOOZ, 
..  zlb.  ooi. 
..     I  lb.    o  ai. 

7    pinls. 

3  pints. 
..         7    pinw. 

I)  pints. 
ll  pinls. 

oz.     Hi  pints. 

Meal 

Cheese 

Potatoes 

Suel  pudding  ,.  . 
Tea  or  coffee... 

,.       olb.    12  OZ. 

,     Nil. 

Suet  putlding 

Teaorcoflee 

■  lib   1 

.     1  lb.    o  oz. 
.     Nil. 

Broth   

Uruel   

Ste* 

Total  

Broth   

Cruel   

Soup 

Stew 

Total  

..       8  lb.  2 

.         3    pinls. 

,.  11  pints. 
I J  pints, 
l4  pinls. 

oi.     17  pints. 

0^    A 


Ct(ARBfRftY. 


WHEN  I  look  back  upon  that 
situation  now  it  strikes  me  as  an 
interesting  one,  but  I  can  well 
remember  the  feeling  of  helplessness, 
amonnting  to  almost  absolute  despair, 
that  crept  over  me  at  the  time.  It  was 
the  month  of  September,  corresponding 
to  our  March, and  the  water  was  bitterly 
cold,  but  1  took  no  heed  whatever  of 
physical  discomforts  ;  my  whole  concern 
was  how  I  might  get  back  again  amongst 
Ihe  race  of  men  with  even  a  modicum 
of  the  covering  which  civilisation  has  im- 
posed upon  llie  human  race.  An  inflexible 
suit  of  Polar  ice  with  a  nap  of  snow 
would  have  come  to  me  as  a  luxury;  but, 
look  where  1  would,  there  was  no  help 
in  sight.  Oh,  how  1  hated  the  river  at 
that  moment !  How  I  haled  everything 
andeverybody — the  long,  straight,  unin- 
teresting streets,  the  peak-capped  swarthy 
vigilantes,  the  Spanish  language,  the 
whole  of  South  America,  even  the  laugh- 
ing, cynical,  blue  sky  above  it!  1  can 
remember  that,  entirely  as  a  result  of  my 
mental  condition,  a  cold  sweat  oozed  out 
i6+ 


over  the  whole  of  my  body,  and  to  pre- 
vent myself  from  falling  I  had  to  lie 
down  amongst  the  tall  reed-like  grasses. 

Presently  a  reaction  came,  and  I  told 
myself  that  some  one  would  be  sure  to 
come  along  soon,  and  that,  even  if  it 
were  only  the  cast-off  uniform  of  a  police- 
man, 1  would  be  able  to  beg  such  clothes 
as  would  enable  me,  without  exciting  too 
much  public  attention,  to  cieep  onto  the 
aduana  where  the  caballeros  of  the 
Custom  House  were  keeping  guard  over 
my  box.  Whilst  still  prostrate  amongst 
the  grasses  1  heard  a  rustling  behind  me, 
anda  pleasant- faced  dog — a  cross  between 
a  collie  and  a  larger  breed  of  sheep  dog 
peculiar  to  the  Pampas — came  up  and 
greeted  me  with  the  moit  enthusiastic 
demonstrations  of  friendship,  giving  me 
to  understand,  or  trying  to  convince  me, 
that  he  had  sought  me  everywhfre,  and 
had  been  on  the  point  of  ending  the 
search,  and  at  the  same  time  his  own 
existence  by  a  plunge  into  the  Plata,  when 
destiny  at  last  threw  me  in  his  way. 

He  wagged  his  tail  as  if  with  a 
50-horse  motor,  licked  my  fare,  barked 
loudly  and  joyously  with  a  laughing 
cadence,  invited  me  to  join  him  in  a  game 
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of  hide  and  seek,  and  ended  up  by  jump- 
ing into  the  river.  That  he  fully 
expected  me  to  follow  him  was  soon 
evident,  for  he  kept  looking  back  at  me, 
now  over  one  shoulder,  now  over  the 
other,  and  finally,  seeing  that  my  inertia 
required  more  careful  investigation,  he 
turned  round  altogether,  staring  at  me 
with  wide,  incredulous  eyes,  and  swear- 
ing, if  dogs  ever  do  swear,  by  his 
ancestors  that  he  had  expected  better 
things  of  me. 

I  think  that  under  any  circumstances 
I  should  have  responded  to  this  mute 
appeal,  endeavoured  to  cast  off  the 
reproach  under  which  I  felt  myself 
labouring,  but  the  sound  of  a  human 
voice — a  beautifully  modulated  treble — 
gave  me  no  option,  and  to  save  myself  I 
had  to  plunge  into  the  waves. 

**  Ven  aquiy  Pompo ;  que  perro  tan  malo ! 
— Come  here,  Pompo !  oh,  what  a  bad 
dog !  •' 

Such  were  the  words  I  heard,  and  that 
they  were  heard  also  by  Pompo  I  had 
no  doubt,  but  beyond  a  smothered  bark, 
which  was  entirely  non-committal,  he 
took  no  notice,  evidently  pleased  beyond 
measure  that  he  had  succeeded  in  per- 
suading me  to  join  in  the  grand  aquatic 
performance  for  our  own  amusement, 
and  the  doubtful  appreciation  of  an 
audience  of  one. 

I  was  trying  to  make  up  my  mind  to 
address  the  young  lady,  and  in  the  best 
Spanish  I  could  muster  explain  to  her  the 
awkward  predicament  in  which  1  found 
myself,  when  suddenly,  at  a  distance  of 
about  half  a  mile,  a  small  sailing  boat 
came  into  view.  As  far  as  I  could  make 
out,  it  was  coming  in  my  direction, 
and,  though  far  from  being  an  expert 
swimmer,  I  determined  to  make  an  effort 
to  reach  it,  preferring  that  alternative  to 
the  easier  one  that  looked  wonderingly 
at  me  from  behind  a  screen  of  reeds. 
She  called  out  to  Pompo  in  all  kinds  of 
tones,  coaxingly,  masterfully,  indignantly, 
running  up  the  scale,  putting  on  the 
hard  pedal,  screaming  even,  but  Pompo 
kept  always  by  my  side,  every  now  and 
again  looking  into  my  face  as  if  to 
assure  me  that  he  never  had  understood, 
and  never  hoped  to  be  able  to  under- 
stand, the  ways  of  women. 


That  the  senorita  took  me  for  a  dog- 
stealer  I  have  no  doubt,  but  1  protest  that 
I  used  no  magic  whatever,  and  no  more 
blandishments  than  were  involved  in  a 
frequent  repetition  of  his  name,  and  an 
assurance,  given  in  English,  in  spite  of 
all  feminine  allegations  to  the  contrary, 
that  Pompo  was  a  very  good  dog  indeed. 
The  fact  is  we  became  friends  from 
the  first,  and  if  I  could  have  so  far  run 
counter  to  my  feelings  as  to  throw  stones 
at  him,  1  do  not  for  one  moment  believe 
that  Pompo  would  ever  dream  of  taking 
me  seriously.  So,  together,  we  made  our 
way  towards  the  on-coming  boat,  the 
task  fortunately  proving  an  easy  one, 
for  we  had  been  noticed  by  the  occu- 
pants who,  urged  more  by  curiosity  than 
from  lany  other  feeling,  came  on  to 
meet  us. 

They  turned  out  to  be  two  fishermen — 
fat,  round-faced  Catalans,  with  good- 
natured,  though  mischief-loving  eyes — 
and  as  far  as  I  could  understand  them, 
they  chaffed  me  a  great  deal  about 
being  a  new  kind  of  shark  before  taking 
me  into  the  boat.  During  the  voyage 
out  I  had  made  a  point  of  learning  thirty 
words  a  day  of  the  Spanish  language, 
in  addition  to  odds  and  ends  of  grammar, 
so  that  now,  aided  by  gestures,  which 
necessity  can  teach  even  to  an  Anglo- 
Saxon,  1  was  able  to  give  my  rescuers  a 
pretty  accurate  idea  of  my  condition. 

At  any  rate,  1  made  them  understand 
that  I  had  a  box  at  the  Custom  House, 
and  leaving  me  covered  with  an  old  sail, 
one  of  them  went  forward  to  persuade 
the  aduaneros  to  relax  some  of  their  red 
tape  regulations  on  my  behalf.  My  friend 
had  evidently  a  very  plausible  tongue, 
for  he  presently  returned  with  the  box  on 
his  shoulder,  and  in. a  very  few  minutes 
I  was  able  to  make  a  fairly  respectable 
appearance  on  the  mole.  I  thanked  the 
Catalans  in  the  best  terms  I  could  com- 
mand—a fervent  repetition  of  the  stereo- 
typed mil  gvacias — whilst  at  the  same 
time  giving  them  to  understand  that  it 
was  a  source  of  much  regret  to  me  not  to 
be  able  to  reward  them  in  a  more  tangible 
manner,  all  my  money  having  been 
carried  away  with  my  clothes. 

How  very  little  that  all  represented  I 
did  not  feel  called  upon  to  explain^  aad 
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to  do  them  justice  I  do  not  think  there 
was  any  selfishness  in  the  sorrow  which 
they  expressed  at  my  loss.  The  best  proof 
of  this  lay  in  the  fact  that  they  invited 
me,  and  persisted  in  the  invitation,  to 
join  them  in  a  friendly  glass  at  a  little 
wooden  tavern  on  the  mole,  each  in  turn 
paying  for  a  generous  measure  of  the 
fiery  liquid  called  cana.  This  had  such 
an  effect  on  my  spirits  that  when  I  pre- 
sently bade  them  good-bye  I  felt  as 
light-hearted  as  if  I  had  been  a  mil- 
lionaire, though  I  had  no  notion  what- 
ever as  to  where  my  next  meal  would 
come  from. 

I  left  my  box  at  the  tavern,  and  with 
Pompo  by  my  side  made  my  way  once 
more  to  the  Paseo  de  Julio,  where  the 
sight  of  an  English  paper,  the  Buenos 
Ayres  Standard,  suggested  to  me  a  pos- 
sible method  of  raising  the  wind.  This 
was  nothing  less  than  to  write  an  account 
of  the  morning's  adventure  and  submit 
it  to  the  editor  of  that  paper.  Fortu- 
nately I  had  a  pencil  and  some  paper 
in  my  pocket,  and  going  back  to  the 
tavern  I  asked  permission  of  the  patron 
for  the  use  of  one  of  his  tables.  As  the 
Catalans  had  already  explained  my 
plight  to  him,  he  willingly  granted  ray 
request,  and  in  about  an  hour  I  had 
turned  out  half  a  column  of  what 
I  flattered  myself  was  very  readable 
copy.  This  done,  I  made  my  way  to  the 
Standard  office  in  the  Calle  Cangallo  or 
Maipu,  I  forget  which,  and  asked  to  5ee 
the  editor,  Mr.  Edward  Mulhall,  whose 
brother  Michael,  the  author  of  the  well- 
known  "  Dictionary  of  Statistics,"  was 
at  that  time  financial  editor  of  the 
London  Times.  Mr.  Mulhall  received 
me  with  the  utmost  courtesy,  read  my 
copy,  listened  to  my  story,  and  handed 
me  (we  paper  dollars. 

This  emboldened  me  to  ask  for  a 
position  on  the  paper,  for  though  I  had 
never  worked  as  a  newspaper  man  pure 
and  simple,  I  had  yet  written  a  good 
deal,  and  felt  thoroughly  convinced  that 
1  could  turn  a  paragraph  as  neatly  as 
most  journalists. 

**  1  am  afraid — 1  am  greatly  afraid — 
that  I  cannot  make  an  opening  for  you,*' 
said  Mr.  Mulhall ;  **  if  you  knew  Spanish, 
indeed,   there    might    be   some   possible 


chance  for  vou,   but  even  then  1  doa'i 
know." 

"  If  I  could  only  earn  as  much  as 
would  feed  me  and  this  poor  dog,"  I 
said,  "  I  wouldn't  mind,  and  I  am 
studying  Spanish  very  hard." 

"  Ah,  well,  call  again  in  a  month 
from  now,  and  I  will  see  what  I  can  do 
for  you." 

I  was  turning  away  disappointed, 
when  a  new  idea  occurred  to  me. 

"  I  can  set  type,  sir,"  I  said ;  **  I  am 
not  an  expert  hand,  but  still  I  can  work 
fairly  well." 

The  genial  Mr.  Mulhall  heaved  a  sigh 
of  relief,  and  directed  me  to  Mr.  Lange, 
the  overseer  of  the  composing  room. 
The  result  of  this  interview  was  entirely 
satisfactory.  It  was  then  Friday,  and  I 
was  to  begin  work  on  Monday  evening, 
the  pay  being  a  cent  a  line.  The  whole 
aspect  of  things  changed  for  me  at  that 
moment ;  the  world  became  a  delightful 
place,  Buenos  Ayres  a  charming  city,  the 
vigilantes  a  most  amiable  race  of  men, 
the  river  a  romance,  and  the  sky  above 
me  a  smiling  and  benignant  one  !  Pompo 
took  an  active  part  in  the  subsequent 
rejoicings  ;  I  drank  his  health  and  my 
own  at  the  nearest  taverna,  treated  him 
to  a  lordly  meal  in  the  patio  of  the 
Deutcher  Bund,  where  both  of  us  took 
up  our  quarters,  and  sallied  out  in  his 
company  to  renew  my  acquaintance  with 
the  city  by  daylight. 

It  was  with  the  idea  of  being  honest, 
I  suppose,  that  I  took  the  road  to 
Palermo,  the  scene  of  my  morning's 
adventure.  1  would  give  the  dog  a 
chance  of  returning  to  those  who  had  a 
greater  right  to  him  than  I  had,  but  he 
showed  not  the  slightest  disposition  to 
leave  me,  then  and  ever  after,  whether  I 
was  rich  or  whether  I  was  poor,  pre- 
ferring me  to  any  one  else  in  the  world. 
Once  or  twice  we  were  parted  for  short 
intervals,  but  years  afterward^,  when  I 
was  bidding  a  final  adieu  to  South 
America,  the  last  object  my  eyes  rested 
on  was  fK)or  Pompo,  crying  piteously  on 
the  shore. 

The  terms  I  arranged  at  the  Deutcher 
Bund  was  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  daily 
for  bed  and  board,  so  that  as  long  as  I 
could  set  up  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
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lines  of  ty|>c  each  evening  I  was  sure 
at  least  of  earning  an  existence,  and 
as  I  did  more  than  three  hundred  lines 
on  the  first  day,  I  was  relieved  from  all 
anxiety  as  to  the  immediate  future.  But, 
Dios  mio,  how  miserable  I  was  all  the 
same  !  The  table  at  the  fonda  was 
liberal,  even  abundant ;  but  the  sleeping 
accommodation  was  intolerable,  and  the 
sanitary  arrancrements  revolting.  A  dozen 
beds  were  huddled  into  one  small  room, 
so  close  together  that  the  sleepers  had 
to  breathe  into  each  other's  faces,  whilst 
the  space  was  in  other  respects  so 
restricted  that  one  had  to  exercise  the 
utmost  caution  if  he  would  avoid  kick- 
ing over  his  neighbour's  revolver.  The 
whole  atmo^^phere  was  pervaded  by  what 
De  Quincey  called  post-culinary  odours, 
and  1  often  wondered  how  it  was  that 
towards  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  inhabitants  of  a  presumably  civilised 
city  should  be  more  ignorant  of  the  laws 
of  sanitation  than  were  the  Israelites,  who 
long  a<3:o  submitted  to  the  ramp  regula- 
tions of  Moses. 

Every  night  Pompo  kept  guard  outside 
the  door,  which  opened  on  to  a  balcony, 
and  more  than  once  had  to  submit  to  a 
kick  from  one  or  other  of  the  more 
churlish  of  my  room  companions.  Though 
I  had  bought  a  revolver,  and  carried  the 
regulation  cuchillo  or  long  knife,  I  found 
myself  incapable  of  adequately  defending 
my  poor  dumb  friend,  and  often  had  to 
content  myself  with  a  wordy  remonstrance 
when  ray  feelings  strongly  urged  me  to 
more  active  measures. 

One  evening  as  he  was  passing  through 
the  patio,  without  any  reason  whatever 
that  I  could  see,  a  big-bearded  Gaucho 
gave  poor  Pompo  a  violent  blow  on  the 
back  with  his  latiga,  or  short,  loaded 
whip,  and  cominsf  as  the  culmination  to 
many  injuries  of  the  same  kind,  this 
brutality  so  enraged  me  that  I  was  rush- 
ing forward  to  make  a  blind  attack  on 
Pompo 's  assailant  when  a  tall,  beardless, 
half-boyish  figure  sprang  in  front  of  me, 
and  with  a  terrible  blow  under  the  ear 
dashed  the  Gaucho,  nerveless  and  inani- 
mate, a  stuffed  and  padded  skeleton,  to 
measure  his  length  on  the  tiled  floor  of 
the  patio. 

*'Take   that,  you  confounded  black- 


bearded  son  of  a  bastard  cockroach,'* 
said  my  unknown  friend  in  English, 
"  and  leave  dogs  alone  for  the  future." 

But  the  next  moment  the  Gaucho  was 
on  his  feet,  and  holding  the  long  cuchillo 
between  his  teeth,  he  began  to  wind  his 
poncho  round  his  left  arm — an  action 
that  was  at  once  understood  by  the  small 
crowd  that  had  collected  as  a  challenge 
to  a  fight  to  the  death.  Pompo's  defender 
apparently  knew  what  was  meant,  for,  in 
Spanish  almost  as  halting  as  my  own,  he 
addressed  the  bystanders,  asking  them  if 
it  were  fair  to  expect  him  to  fight  with 
a  weapon  in  the  use  of  which  he  was 
entirely  unskilled. 

"  I  am  afraid  there  is  no  other  way  out 
of  it,  old  man,"  said  one  of  the  crowd — 
a  handsome  Dane  or  Norwegian,  speak- 
ing in  English  ;  "  if  you  do  not  fight  the 
man,  he'll  simply  assassinate  you  on  the 
first  possible  opportunity.  Besides,  I 
doubt  if  these  fellows  would  now  let 
you  retire." 

The  crowd  was  momentarily  increasing, 
and  the  Englishman's  hesitation  to  engage 
in  mortal  combat  was  giving  rise  to  a 
good  many  loudly  expressed  sneers  and 
deprecative  murmurs. 

**  Why  can't  the  fellow  fight  with  his 
hands  in  a  natural  way?"  again  asked 
the  Englishman.  "  I'll  fight  him  with 
one  of  my  hands  tied  behind  me,  but 
I'm  hanged  if  I  allow  myself  to  be  turned 
into  a  confounded  pig-sticker." 

The  Dane's  translation  of  these  remarks 
was  received  with  loud  shouts  of  cobarde 
— coward — and  certain  allegations  that, 
on  the  mother's  side  at  least,  this  tall, 
robust  Englishman  was  descended  from 
a  consumptive  hen. 

"  Coward  !  "  said  he,  with  flashing  eyes. 
**  Who  called  me  coward  ?  Come  on, 
great  conqueror  of  dogs," — vencedor  de 
perros — addressing  himself  to  the  Gaucho, 
'*  and  see  if  I  am  afraid  either  of  you  or 
your  knife !  " 

The  Gaucho  looked  somewhat  confused 
as  he  saw  his  opponent,  apparently  un- 
armed, advancing  boldly  towards  him ; 
but  believing  that  there  was  a  concealed 
weapon  somewhere,  he  put  himself  in 
an  attitude  of  defence — the  left  hand, 
protected  by  the  poncho,  held  well 
forward  as  a  shield,  the  cucbiilo  finnly 
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grasped  in  the  other,  the  whole  body 
low.  Some  of  the  more  fair-minded 
began  to  protest  against  this  unequal 
method  of  fighting,  but  others,  who 
noticed  the  elastic-like  vibrations  of  the 
Englishman's  body,  held  their  breath  in 
expectation  of  some  unusual  develop- 
ment. 

Nor  were  they  disappointed,  for  with 
a  spring  which  was  panther-like  in  its 
impulse,  he  bounded  over  his  opponent's 
shoulders,  pinioned  both  his  arms  from 
behind,  wrenched  the  knife  from  his 
grasp,  and  the  next  moment  had  it 
pointed  against  the  Gaucho*s  heart. 

"  Bravo  !  Viva  el  Ingles !  "  shouted 
some  of  the  crowd,  but  the  majority 
were  evidently  dissatisfied  at  such  a  tame 
termination  to  what  promised  to  be,  on 
one  side  at  least,  a  sanguinary  fight ; 
whilst  one  big  fellow  said  something 
about  "  circus-tricks."  The  victor,  how- 
ever, had  now  rntirely  rrcovercd  his 
good  humour,  and  with  something  of 
the  air  of  Sam  Weller  when  offering  to 
submit  to  further  cross-examination,  he 
looked  round  on  the  spectators,  and 
innocently  inquired  if  any  other  gentle- 
man would  like  to  fight  him. 

**  Why  don't  you  take  the  knife  and 
fight  like  a  man  ? "  said  the  big  fellow 
who  had  spoken  about  **  circus- tricks." 

**  But  I  don't  know  how  to  use  the 
knife  in  your  way,"  answered  the 
Englishman. 

"  Then  use  it  your  own  way." 

**  Very  well,  if  that  is  agreed,  and  you 
are  to  be  my  opponent,  I  don't  mind  for 
once  in  a  lifetime  fighting  with  a  knife. 
It  is  understood  then,"  he  went  on,  look- 
ing round  for  confirmation,  "  that  this 
gentleman  uses  his  knife  in  the  manner 
most  pleasing  to  himself,  whilst  I  will 
have  the  same  liberty  with  the  knife  1 
am  going  to  borrow  ?  " 

'' Estd  bien!  Bueno!  Convenido,''  shouted 
the  crowd.  The  Englishman  now  bor- 
rowed a  cuchillo  from  one  of  the  specta- 
tors, and  on  the  pretence  of  going  to  seek 
his  poncho,  he  asked  permission  to  with- 
draw for  a  few  minutes.  In  the  meantime 
the  new  combatant  began  to  manipulate 
his  own  poncho,  and  with  dignified 
unconcern  to  assume  the  traditional 
attitude  of  the  Gaucho  duellist.      Fully 


five  minutes  elapsed  before  the  return  of 
the  Englishman,  and  the  manner  of  his 
return  was  such  as  to  evoke  a  burst  of 
the  most  spontaneous  and  hilarious 
laughter  from  the  spectators.  He  had 
lashed  the  knife  to  the  end  of  a  stout 
bamboo,  some  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  in 
length,  and  with  a  wild  yell,  accom- 
panied by  the  defiant  prance  of  the  Indian 
warrior,  he  rushed  upon  his  opponent. 

"  You'd  fight  with  me,  would  you,  you 
son  of  a  gun  ?  "  he  cried,  making  vicious 
feints  with  his  improvised  lance,  whilst 
the  astonished  Gaucho  bounded  here  and 
there  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  avoid 
the  expected  thrust.  Then  he,  too,  saw 
the  humour  of  the  situation,  and  putting 
the  knife  back  in  its  shield  he  joined 
heartily  in  the  general  merriment. 

**  Our  friend  is  so  entirely  unconven- 
tional," he  said,  "  that  there  is  indeed  no 
fighting  with  him." 

**  Nothing  like  originality,"  answered 
the  Englishman,  giving  himself  an 
approving  pat  upon  the  breast.  "  But 
where  is  our  canine  friend,  the  innocent 
cause  of  all  the  blood-that-wasn't 
shed  ?  " 

"  The  dog  is  here,"  I  answered  ;  "  and 
I'm  sure  1  don't  know  how  to  thank 
you." 

"  Why  the  blazes  should  you  thank 
me  ?  "  he  asked  in  real  surprise.  "  I 
haven't  fought  with  you  and  magnani- 
mously saved  your  life,  have  I  ?  " 

*'  No ;  but  the  dog  you  protected  is 
mine." 

"  The  deuce  he  is  !  Well,  that's  queer, 
for  1  could  swear  it  is  the  same  animal 
for  the  recovery  of  which  the  Senorita 
Pepita  Torrero,  and  something  else  with 
a  y  before  it,  is  offering  a  reward.  How 
long  have  you  had  him  ?  " 

I  blushed,  and  held  down  my  head. 

**  Oh,  sacred  heavens,  as  they  say  in 
stories,"  he  exclaimed,  **  here's  a  man 
living  in  South  America,  and  worse  than 
all,  in  the  Argentine,  who  hasn't  yet  for- 
gotten how  to  blush !  Young  man,"  he 
went  on  with  a  severe  look,  **  you  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,  not  exactly 
for  tlie  blushing,  but  for  the  anterior 
guilt  which  was  the  original  cause  of  the 
blushing ;  in  other  words,  for  having 
annexed — or,  to  be  more  precise,  sneaked 
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combined  in   himself  as  many  qualities 
as  would    furnish    material    for  half   a 


dozen  average  heroes. 


IV. 


PLOTS    AND    PLANS. 

IT   may  be  asked  how    one,  who  was 
neither   a  journalist  nor  a   printer, 
could  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  as 
it  were  by  impulse,  have   taken   up  the 
work  of  a  compositor  and  managed  to 
make  a  living  at  it  ?    Well,  the  explana- 
tion   is   simple    enough.       Though  cir- 
cumstances had  endeavoured  to  turn  me 
into    a    business    man — and    miserably 
failed  in  the  attempt — my  tastes  always 
drew  me  towards  the  newspaper  office, 
and  since  no  editor  had  the  insight  to 
discover  the  signs  of  genius  in  any  of  my 
occasional     productions,     I    determined 
years  before    this  to   be  independent  of 
the  whole  crowd  by  having  a  printing 
press  of  my  own.     So  I  bought  various 
founts  of  type,  a  hand  press,  an  "  Arab  " 
treadle  machine,  engaged  the  services  of 
a  printer's  broker's  young  man  to  instruct 
me  in  the  evenings,  and  became  in  course 
of  time  not  only  a  passable  compositor, 
but  such  a  conscientious  and  capable  job 
printer  that  on  one  memorable  occasion 
I  enabled  five  hundred  enthusiasts  to  so 
far  impose  upon  the  local  leaders  of  the 
Conservative  party,  in  an  English  country 
district,  as  to  back  up  most  efiPectively  a 
great    meeting  at    which  the   principal 
speaker  was  to  be  the  gentleman  who  at 
the  moment  of  writing  is  Prime  Minister 
of  England.      The  forgery    was  a  work 
of  art,  and  though  I   had  to  journey  to 
London  to  match  the  various  founts  of 
type,    I     look    upon    the    result    as    the 
greatest  triumph  of  my  life. 

At  any  rate,  my  knowledge  or  craft 
stood  me  in  good  stead  now,  for  whilst  I 
was  able  to  earn  four  dollars  of  an 
evening  at  the  Standard  office,  I  found 
employment  for  the  mornings  in  setting 
up  moulds  for  indiarubber  stamps,  an 
occupation  which  added  another  couple 
of  dollars  a  day — paper,  be  it  always 
understood — to  my  income.  My  greatest 
trial  at  the  Standard  office  was  to  be 
obliged  to  set  up  in  type  a  kind  of  article 
which  was  not  only  loose  in  construction. 


illogical  in  argument,  'inelegant  in  the 
choice  of  terms,  but  invariably  charac- 
terised by  that  kind  of  style  which 
may  be  described  as  the  negation  of 
style.  The  Bolra,  or,  as  we  would  say, 
the  city  article,  used  to  nearly  drive  me 
mad  ;  but  in  the  end,  without  asking  any- 
body's permission  or  ever  having  the 
action  called  in  question,  I  made  a 
practice,  even  while  I  set  it  up,  of  sub- 
editing the  portion  which  fell  to  my  lot. 
Another  trial  was  the  too  close  prox- 
imity of  a  Frenchman — an  amateur  like 
myself — who,  without  knowing  any  one 
language  well — could  spit  out  filth  and 
blasphemy  in  half  a  dozen,  and  being 
armed  on  all  sides  like  a  porcupine  was 
ready  to  assassinate  anyone  who  called 
in  question  either  the  correctness  of  his 
taste  or  the  elegance  of  his  diction. 
The  young  Mulhalls,  too,  had  a  nasty 
habit  of  translating  foreign  oaths  into 
English — a  hazardous  proceeding  at  any 
time,  but  in  the  case  of  two  such 
languages  as  the  English  and  the  Argen- 
tine Castilian  amounting  almost  to  the 
culmination  of  the  incongruous. 

Still,  I  do  not  think  the  young  fellows 
were  ill-natured,  and  if  at  the  present 
day  I  should  express  a  wish  in  regard  to 
them,  it  would  be  that  in  the  meantime 
they  had  improved  not  only  in  their 
method  of  swearing,  but  in  their  style  of 
writing — had,  in  fact,  become  more  like 
their  father,  the  gentle  Edward,  or  their 
uncle,  the  erudite  and  versatile  Michael. 
But  I  cannot  dwell  long  on  my  newspaper 
experience,  as  far  at  least  as  Buenos 
Ayres  is  concerned.  The  style  of  living 
there  did  not  in  any  way  commend  itself 
to  my  taste,  and  moreover,  my  new 
acquaintance,  Charley  Linton,  had  in- 
spired me  with  a  desire  for  the  wild  free 
life  of  the  Pampas. 

Still,  before  taking  to  the  plains,  I 
must  give  the  sequel  to  my  nocturnal 
adventure  in  the  patio  of  Dr.  Rovero's 
house,  and  recount  a  little  incident  which 
occurred  to  me  and  my  new  friend  in 
connection  with  the  dog  Pompo  and  his 
fair  owner.  One  evening,  happening  to 
arrive  at  the  office  a  little  while  before 
tlie  other  conips,  Mr.  Zimmerman  (who, 
v/itli  Mr.  Lange,  who  first  engaged  me, 
contracted  for  the  whole  setting  of  the 
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paper)  brought  me  about  half  a  column 
of  copy  bearing  about  a  dozen  head- 
lines, and  referring  to  the  remarkable 
disappearance  of  a  prominent  politician. 
His  name  was  Don  Francisco  Quevedo, 
a  descendant,  it  was  said,  of  the  Spanish 
wit  and  poet  of  the  same  name.  He  had 
lately  been  making  himself  very  obnoxious 
to  the  authorities  by  pressing  for  an 
inquiry  into  the  constant  variation  in  the 
value  of  the  paper  currency,  and  more 
than  hmting  that  this  variation  was 
owing  to  the  action  of  a  certain  clique 
(amongst  which  were  several  members  of 
the  Government),  who,  even  whilst  the 
country  was  being  ruined,  were  utilising 
their  official  position  to  turn  themselves 
into  millionaires. 

On  a  certain  evening  a  message  was 
delivered  at  Senor  Quevedo*s  house  say- 
ing that  he  had  been  suddenly  called  to 
the  Uruguayan  capital  (Montevideo)  on 
important  business,  and  that  his  family 
was  not  to  expect  him  back  for  at  least 
a  fortnight.  As  he  had  no  wife  to  be 
jealous  of  his  movements,  this  message 
gave  rise  to  very  little  comment,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  allotted  time  had  gone 
past  that  his  father  began  to  grow  sus- 
picious. But  when  the  evening  of  the 
great  debate  approached,  and  nothing 
had  been  heard  of  him,  his  Parliamen- 
tary colleagues  began  to  grow  alarmed, 
and  to  fear  that  he  had  become  the 
victim  of  foul  play. 

All  this  was  explained  in  the  article 
which  I  was  now  putting  into  type,  but 
it  was  not  until  I  saw  that  the  date  of 
Senor  Quevedo*s  disappearance  corre- 
sponded with  the  evening  of  my  arrival 
in  Buenos  Ayres  that  I  began  to  think 
I  might  have  something  above  a  cent  a 
line  interest  in  the  affair.  I  suddenly 
recalled  Mary  Byrne's  words  that  the 
"docther  was  great  wid  the  Govemmint," 
and  that  he  was  **  a  dangerous  man  entirely 
to  make  an  inimy  of,**  and  the  convic- 
tion grew  upon  me  that  the  wounded 
man  1  had  seen  that  night  in  the 
patio  was  no  other  than  Don  Francisco 
Quevedo. 

The  first  thought  that  occurred  to  me 

was   to  go  to  one  of  the  Mulhalls  and 

give  an  account  of  what  I  had  seen  on 

that   curious   night.      I   found    that  Mr. 
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Edward  was  not  on  duty,  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  whole  composing  room,  I 
felt  in  no  humour  at  the  time  to  put  my- 
self further  out  of  the  way  for  the  benefit 
of  the  flippant  younger  generation.  Only 
a  few  days  before,  in  explaining  a 
mistake  which  was  to  be  attributed 
entirely  to  his  own  carelessness,  one  of 
these  irresponsible  sub-editors  had  the 
bad  taste  to  send  us  up  a  sheet  of  copy 
in  which  the  whole  blame  was  put  upon 
a  **  miserable  compositor."  The  proof, 
however  (which  went  down  with  admir- 
able promptitude),  shifted  the  blame  to 
the  right  shoulders,  and  in  emphatic 
italics  spoke  of  the  "  miserable  sub- 
editor'* as  the  culprit.  A  storm  suddenly 
arose,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  shouting, 
many  gesticulations,  a  large  number  of 
oaths  original  and  translated ;  but  in 
the  end  the  editorial  department  had  to 
give  way,  otherwise  there  would  have 
been  no  Buenos  Ayres  Standard  next  day. 

So  now,  whilst  the  resentment  engen- 
dered by  this  incident  was  still  fresh,  I 
could  not  bring  myself  to  that  admirable 
frame  of  mind  which  would  return  good 
for  evil,  and  set  about  thinking  of  some 
method  by  which  the  knowledge  I  had 
gained — if  knowledge  it  was — might  be 
turned  to  the  benefit  of  myself ;  in  other 
words  Maurice  Carberry. 

There  were  several  men  in  the  office, 
very  decent  fellows  indeed,  whom  1  might 
have  consulted,  but  as  soon  as  I  decided 
that  1  could  do  nothing  without  help, 
my .  mind  turned  at  once  to  Charley 
Linton.  Of  the  two,  Charley  was  even 
more  hard  up  than  myself,  and  had  lately 
been  speculating  on  various  methods  of 
raising  the  wind,  amongst  the  least 
ingenious  of  which  was  returning  Pompo 
to  the  Senorita  Torrero  in  return  for  a 
large  reward,  and  it  now  occurred  to 
me  that  he  would  be  able  to  utilise  the 
information  in  my  possession  in  some 
such  way  as  would  enable  us  to  under- 
take our  projected  journey  towards  the 
south. 

"  By  the  holy  jota,  but  we're  in  luck  !  '* 
he  exclaimed  as. soon  as  I  had  explained 
matters  to  him.  He  had  a  habit  of 
swearing  by  jota  (the  name  of  the 
letter  j)  when  speaking  in  English, 
whilst,   when   necessity   compelled   him 
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to  use  the  Castilian  tongue,  he  plagiarised 
from  some  ancient  Briton,  and  swore 
in  a  breath  by  Northumberland,  Cum- 
berland, Westmoreland  and  Durham.  In 
this  way  he  acquired  at  very  little 
expense  a  great  reputation  as  a  fluent 
and  emphatic  swearer. 

"  If  your  surmise  should  turn  out  correct, 
friend  Carberry,*'  he  resumed,  **  I  calcu- 
late that  we  shall  be  able  to  make  our 
journey  to  the  south  in  something  like 
style  ;  that  is,  in  a  style  more  or  less 
worthy  of  our  undoubted  genius,  and  in 
some  measure  commensurate  with  the 
position  which  we  are  yet  to  occupy  in 
society." 

Then,  after  a  pause  and  a  compliment 
to  his  own  felicitous  style  of  expression, 
he  went  on  more  seriously,  **  Let  me  see, 
in  how  many  different  manners  may  we 
be  able  to  exploit  the  situation  ?     In  the 
first  place,  the  unexpected  reappearance 
of  Quevedo    must  have  some  effect  not 
only  on  the  price  of  gold,  but  on  the 
national  and  provincial  securities  which 
could    be   affected    by    the   stability  or 
otherwise   of    the    present  Government ; 
hence    a    large   speculating   stockbroker 
might  be  expected  to  pay  decently  for 
exclusive  information  as  to  the  reappear- 
ance in  question.     Then,  without  Senor 
Quevedo,  who  had  the  whole  case  against 
the    Government    and    the    documents 
appertaining  to  it  in  his  possession,  the  , 
Opposition  can  do  little,  so  the  Opposi- 
tion, in  return  for  the  restoration  of  Senor 
Quevedo,  his  documents,  etc.  (unless  a 
revolution  in  human  nature  has  suddenly 
taken  place  in  Buenos  Ay  res)  must  be 
ready  to  give  a  very  large  sum  indeed. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  one  only  knew  how 
to  go  about  it,  and  if  one  did  not  set 
some  little  store  on  his  life,  the  Govern- 
ment might   buy  our  silence  for  a  still 
larger  sum.     An  equally  sure  method  of 
raising  some  money,  though  one  which 
does  not  offer  such  a  rich  reward,  would 
be  to  sell  the  whole  case  to  one  or  other 
of  the  big   newspapers— La   Naccion  or 
La  Prensa  for  preference." 

At  this  point,  as  far  as  my  memory 
serves  me,  I  interrupted  Linton,  but  it 
will  be  readily  understood  that  when  I 
have  to  report  conversations  of  this  kind 
I  cannot  pretend  to  anything  mure  than 


a  close  approximation  to  my  friend's 
style.  Of  the  substance  of  such  conversa- 
tions my  memory  will  allow  me  to  speak 
with  certainty,  and  for  the  rest,  having 
for  more  than  three  years  listened  to  the 
said  friend  talking  at  the  rate  of  150,000 
words  a  day,  I  should  be  very  dull  indeed 
if  I  could  not  make  my  imitation  so  close 
that  those  who  knew  him  might  easily 
recognise  his  voice.  However,  it  was 
not  until  we  got  into  the  wilds  that  his 
most  characteristic  qualities,  both  of 
style  and  manner,  displayed  themselves, 
and  at  present  I  have  other  matters  to 
write  about. 

Having  had  several  columns  of  matter 
left  over  from  the  previous  day,  it  was 
not  a  busy  evening  at  the  Standard  ofl&ce, 
so  I  was  able  to  get  away  and  discuss 
with  Linton  the  details  of  our  campaign. 
It  was  soon  decided  that  we  could  work 
to  far  more  effect  in  collaboiation  with 
someone  who  knew  the  affairs  of  the  city 
and  the  country  more  intimately  than  we 
did,  and  as  it  happened  Charley  was 
acquainted  with  the  very  man  for  our 
purpose. 

Even  after  this  lapse  of  time  I  doubt 
if  it  would  be  fair  to  give  his  name,  seeing 
that  he  is  still  in  the  Argentine,  whilst 
Charley  is  adventuring  somewhere  in  the 
North- West  of  Canada,  and  I  am  writing 
this  from  the  safe  retreat  of  a  little  known 
hotel  in  a  little  known  comer  of  the 
Balearic  Islands.  But,  seeing  that  his 
father  was  an  Irishman,  and  that  there 
were  too  many  of  the  same  nationality 
in  the  service  to  allow  of  this  to  be  any 
clue  to  identification,  I  may  go  so  far  as 
to  call  our  friend  by  the  name  of  Dillon. 
Hq  was  a  sergeant  of  vigilantes,  and  his 
official  position  helped  us  not  a  little  in 
carrying  out  the  plan  which  we  subse-  . 
quently  decided  upon.  Dillon  knew  not 
only  the  stockbroker  who  would  pay 
handsomely  for  our  information,  but  the 
precise  member  of  the  Opposition  with 
whom  the  best  bargain  could  be  made. 

Of  course,  in  discussing  these  points,  I 
had  to  take  into  account  the  possibility 
that  the  wounded  man  I  saw  carried  into 
Dr.  Rovero*s  house  had  since  died,  but 
somehow  I  had  a  convictioh  that  such 
was  not  the  case.  The  house  itself, 
coupled  with  the  mysterious  fears  that 
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so  plainly  showed  themselves  in  the  faces 
of  the  senora  and  the  serving  maid,  gave 
me  the  idea  that  the  place  was  a  private 
asylum  on  a  small  scale. 

"  Faith,  and  I  think  you're  right,**  said 
Sergeant  Dillon,  as  soon  as  I  explained 
this  point  of  view  to  him,  "  but  Tm 
thinkin'  the  kind  of  insanity  they  cure*  is 
just  political." 

He,  too,  was  of  opinion  that  Senor 
Quevedo — if  it  were  indeed  he  whom  I 
had  seen — had  merely  been  stunned,  and 
since  then,  without  having  any  idea  of 
his  whereabouts,  had  been  kept  a  close 
prisoner.  Dillon  was  afraid  to  show 
himself  at  first  in  the  case,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  I  should  interview  the 
stockbroker  who,  as  it  happened,  spoke 
English  fluently,  whilst  Charley  went  to 
make  a  bargain  with  the  politician.  I 
had  some  difficulty  in  getting  access  to 
my  man,  who  happened  to  be  smoking 
'  yerba  mate  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  ; 
but  a  few  scribbled  words  brought  about 
my  admission  into  a  luxuriously  furnished 
apartment,  half  office,  half  sitting-room, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  I  was  joined  by  the 
stockbroker  himself — a  gentleman  with  a 
grey-pointed  beard,  and  what  I  may  de- 
scribe as  a  fiduciary  cast  of  countenance. 

"Well,  what  can  I  do  for  you,  sir?" 
he  said  courteously  enough,  but  with  a 
somewhat  surprised  air. 

"  You  can  let  me  have  two  thousand 
dollars,"  I  answered,  anxious  to  come  to 
the  point  at  once. 

"  Ah,  indeed  ?  " 

"  But  in  return  I  can  put  you  in  the 
way  of  making  twenty  thousand— half  a 
million,  perhaps." 

"  Come,  come,  that's  more  reasonable. 
You  are  prepared  to  offer  me  excellent 
value  for  the  money,  it  seems." 

His  voice  was  slightly  sarcastic,  but  he 
was  interested  all  the  same. 

"  Suppose,  sir,  that  you,  and  only  you, 
become  aware  of  the  fact  that  Don 
Francisco  Quevedo  would  reappear  in 
time  to  take  part  in  the  forthcoming 
debate,  would  the  knowledge  be  of  any 
use  to  you  ?  " 

*'  Is  he  going  to  reappear  ? "  he  asked 
with  a  start  and  an  avaricious  flash  in 
his  deep-set  eyes. 

"  That  will  be  as  I  choose." 


**  And  you  can  guarantee  that  informa- 
tion will  be  confided  to  me  alone  ?  " 

I  blusheJ,  I  believe,  and  turned  con- 
fused. It  had  dawned  upon  me  all  at 
once  that,  after  all,  we  were  very  poor 
conspirators.  In  Buenos  Ayres  at  that 
period  everyone  speculated,  and  even  at 
that  moment  Charley  Linton  might  be 
explaining  our  little  game  to  one  who 
was  just  as  likely  to  turn  the  informa- 
tion to  his  own  advantage  as  was  my 
stockbroker. 

'*  One    other    was    to    know,    sir,"    I 
answered  at  last ;  "  but  he  is  a  politician, 
not  a  stockbroker." 
"  And  his  name  ?  " 

"  Senor " 

"  Dios  en  los  r/V/os,  that  would  spoil  all  1 
Does  he  know  yet  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  not  yet ;  my  friend  started 
out  to  see  him  at  the  same  time  I  started 
to  see  you." 

**  Then  you  must  try  to  intercept  him. 
Come,  I  know  human  nature  well  enough 
to  be  convinced  that  you  have  no  desire 
to  deceive  me,  and  I  will  trust  you. 
Here  is  half  the  money  now  ;  take  a  cab, 
and  if  possible  bring  your  friend  back 
here  to  me." 

The  sight  of  the  dollars  and  the  stock- 
broker's impetuosity  gave  me  no  time  to 
think,  and,  wise  or  unwise,  I  started  off 
with  the  full  intention  of  preventing  the 
interview  between  Charley   Linton  and 

Senor .     As    it    happened    I    was    in 

time.  I  will  not  set  down  here  my 
friend's  opinion  of  my  conduct,  but  I 
insisted  on  my  point,  and  .with  a  pious 
renunciation,  a  few  innocent  oaths,  and 
a  muttered  exclamation  that,  after  all, 
the  show  was  my  own,  he  gave  way,  and 
we  drove  back  together. 

An  hour  later  we  had  concluded  such 
a  bargain  with  the  stockbroker  that  even 
Charley  was  satisfied.  The  night  after 
we  were  to  essay  the  task  of  restoring 
Don  Francisco  to  liberty. 


V. 


RESCUES    AND    ESCAPES. 

IT  was  n<it  until  all  the  arrangements  for 
descending  in  force  on  Dr.  Rovero's 
house  had  been  made  that  I  suddenly 
remembered  the  promise  I  had  given  to 
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his  wife.  I  had  pledged  my  word  not  to 
injure  her,  and  having  partaken  of  her 
hospitality,  eaten  from  her  table  when  I 
stood  in  sore  want  of  a  meal,  it  now 
struck  me  that  I  was  acting  an  un- 
grateful, if  not,  indeed,  a  treacherous 
part. 

I  explained  this  scruple  to  Charley 
Linton,  and  he  swore  by  jota  that  I  was 
an  ass,  and  by  four  English  counties  that 
I  was  loco ;  but  the  remembrance  of  the 
lady's  handsome  face  and  sympathetic  eyes 
gave  me  strength  to  insist  on  such  modifi- 
cation of  our  plans  as  would  cause  the  least 
inconvenience  to  her.  So,  with  Linton 
and  Sergeant  Dillon  in  the  background, 
I  watched  outside  the  house  until,  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  I  saw  the  doctor 
drive  away  to  his  club.  Then  I  entered 
the  patio,  and  knocking  at  the  window 
of  the  cocina  was  presently  confronted 
by  Mary  Byrne,  who  looked  a  good  deal 
surprised  at  seeing  me. 

I  need  not  delay  to  recount  the  argu« 
ments  I  used,  but  I  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing her,  and  through  her  the  senora, 
that  the  doctor  was  in  very  great  danger, 
and  that  the  only  method  of  avoiding 
calamity  would  be  to  allow  me  and  my 
friends  to  quietly  carry  away  the  Senor 
Quevedo.  1  saw  at  once  that  the  lady 
was  aware  that  there  was  someone  con- 
cealed in  the  house,  but  the  name  of 
Quevedo  came  to  her  as  a  surprise. 

"  Pedro,  I'm  sure,  will  never  allow 
anyone  to  enter  the  room,"  she  said  in 
great  distress.  I  took  Pedro  to  be  a  kind 
of  keeper,  as,  in  fact,  he  was. 

**  Senora,  I  have  a  sergeant  of  vigilantes 
outside,"  1  answered,  **and  a  hundred 
within  call.  If  we  are  obliged  to  use 
force  everything  will  be  known  ;  every- 
thing will  get  into  the  newspapers." 

As  I  spoke  I  approached  the  door,  and 
making  the  agreed  signal,  Linton  and 
Dillon  presented  themselves.  Mary 
Bvme  and  her  mistress  looked  at  each 
other,  and  1  saw  the  victory  was  won. 
The  lady  ascended  a  flight  of  stairs 
leading  to  the  azotea,  or  flat  roof,  and 
presently  came  back  with  a  rather  trucu- 
lent-looking individual,  whom  I  took  to 
be  Pedro.  Glancing  at  Dillon's  uniform, 
which  represented  to  him  unlimited 
force,  he  threw  up  his  arms  with  a  gesture 


which  meant  to  say  that  further  argument 
was  needless,  and  led  the  way  back  to 

the  azotea. 

"Oh,  you  won't  do  anything  to  hurt 
misthress,  sur?"  said  Mary  Byrne  in 
great  distress,  and  1  asked  her  to  assure 
the  senora  that  as  far  as  lay  in  my  power 
1  would  do  everything  to  shield  not  only 
herself,  but  her  husband. 

We  had  now  arrived  at  the  most  critical 
moment  of  the  whole  adventure,  for  we 
had  yet  no  assurance  that  the  prisoner 
was  indeed  Don  Francisco  Quevedo,  and 
should  it  turn  out  that  he  was  an  entirely 
different  person,  Linton  and  myself  would 
be  obliged  to  postpone  indefinitely  our 
much-anticipated  journey  through  the 
Pampas.  Neither  Charley  nor  myself 
knew  him  by  sight,  and  for  obvious 
reasons  Sergeant  Dillon  wished  to  keep 
in  the  background.  The  only  course  was 
to  question  the  man  himself,  which,  as 
soon  as  the  door  was  thrown  open 
Charley,  whose  knowledge  of  Spanish 
was  somewhat  more  advanced  than  my 
own,  proceeded  to  do.  The  place  was 
in  darkness,  and  we  could  not  at  first 
catch  even  a  glimpse  of  his  face,  but  we 
could  distinguish  the  outline  of  the  figure, 
all  the  same. 

"  Como  se  llama  d  usted — What  is  your 
name  ?  "  asked  Charley. 

"  Quien  sahe — Who  knows  ?  "  came  the 
answer  in  a  weak,  indifferent  voice. 

"  Have  you  no  name  ? " 

"  Quien  sabe  ?  " 

"  Par  Northumberland,  etc.,  man,  don't 
you  know  we  are  friends,  and  that  if  you 
are  the  gentleman  we  suspect,  we  have 
come  to  release  you  ?  " 

"  Ah !  Then  I  used  to  think  I  was 
Don  Francisco  Quevedo." 

*' What  were  you  ?" 

**  Diputado  nacional.*' 

"  Where  are  you  now  ?  " 

"  Quien  sahe  ?  " 

"  Have  you  no  idea  ?  " 

'*  No  ;  unless  I  happen  to  he  in  hell." 

'*  Do  you  know  who  made  you 
prisoner  ? " 

"  Ah  !  if  I  did,  and  were  at  liberty,  por 
Dios  y  las  santos,  I'd —     " 

"  Hush  !  You  must  give  up  thoughts  of 
revenge  if  we  are  to  liberate  you.  Do 
you  object  to  have  your  eyes  bound  ?  " 
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**  Why  should  I  ?  I  have  seen  nothing 
with  them  for  ages." 

There  was  neither  time  nor  necessity 
for  more  questioning,  so  I  proceeded  to 
tie  a  handkerchief  round  his  eyes.  The 
next  moment  we  were  passing  down  the 
stairs,  Pedro  partially  consoled  by  what 
was,  I  am  afraid,  an  undeserved  tip. 
There  was  a  carriage  waiting,  and  we 
were  driven  at  once  to  the  house  of  the 
stockbroker. 

The  next  day  I  bade  good-bye  to  the 
Standard  office,  and  Charley  and  myself 
began  to  make  some  preparations  for  our 
journey.  But  my  conscience  troubled  me 
in  regard  to  Pompo,  not  quite  enough  to 
induce  me  to  restore  him  to  his  owner,  but 
being  in  funds  I  thought  it  only  right  to 
make  an  attempt  to  buy  him.  Charley, 
who,  like  Voltaire,  looked  upon  conscience, 
or  rather  pretended  to  look  upon  it,  as  a 
nervous  contraction  of  the  diaphragm, 
ridiculed  what  he  was  pleased  to  call 
"this  tomfoolery,"  and  suggested  that 
we  should  earn  the  promised  reward  by 
restoring  the  dog,  and  then,  by  way  of 
rewarding  ourselves  for  our  honesty, 
resteal  him  on  the  first  favourable 
opportunity. 

The  result  of  our  discussion  was  that 
next  day  Charley  presented  himself  be- 
fore the  Senorita  Torrero  and  offered  to 
restore  the  dog  without  claiming  the 
reward — fifty  paper  dollars,  I  think — or 
to  pay  the  same  amount  if  he  might 
be  allowed  to  keep  him.  Her  father, 
who  was  present  at  the  time,  closed  at  once 
with  the  latter  offer ;  but  Pepita  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  see  her  old,  but  faithless, 
companion  once  more.  Charley,  who 
could  be  as  hard  as  steel  at  other  times, 
could  never  refuse  a  pretty  girl,  unless 
indeed,  her  request  was  entirely  outrage- 
ous, agreed  to  these  terms,  and  came  to 
the  fonda  where  I  and  Pompo  were 
waiting.  No  sooner  had  we  arrived  at 
Senor  Torrero*s  than  we  found  ourselves 
confronted  by  two  vigilantes. 

"  Con  que,  senova,  ladrones,'^  said  old 
Torrero,  '*  you  have  very  innocently  put 
your  head  into  a  noose.  Arrest  these 
men  on  a  charge  of  dog  stealing." 

"  Wait,  wait,  caballeros,"  said  Charley 
coolly ;  **  let   us   get  to    the    bottom    of 


things.  Perhaps  Don  Thingumbob 
(Fulano)  Torrero  wouldn't  mind  telling 
us  what  dog  we  have  stolen." 

**  That  is  the  dog,  you  scoundrel  !  *' 
shouted  the  old  fellow,  barking  with  rage. 
.  "  Oh,  that  is  my  dear  Pompo,"  said 
Pepita. 

Charley  laughed  provokingly,  and  said 
that  if  such  was  the  case  the  dog  could 
not,  of  course,  have  forgotten  such  a 
good  home  and  such  a  very  pretty  mis- 
tress. Would  the  senorita  kindly  call 
him  ?  She  did  call  him,  but  I  had 
dropped  the  name  Pompo  altogether, 
and  made  him  fully  understand  that 
Jack  was  a  much  better  name,  giving 
certain  promise  of  many  caresses,  numer- 
ous gambols,  and  an  absolute  superfluity 
of  bones.  So  when  she  called  out  to  him 
Jack  looked  up  into  my  face  as  if  to 
inquire  if  I  could  understand  by  any 
chance  what  language  she  was  speaking. 

"  Are  you  sure  that  this  is  the  dog  ?  " 
asked  one  of  the  vigilantes,  looking  very 
doubtful. 

"  Mil  truenos  !  Did  not  that  tall, 
beardless  rascal  offer  to  buy  him  from 
me  a  few  moments  ago  ?  " 

Charley  laughed  disdainfully. 

"  Why,  the  gentleman  is  loco,"  he 
said.  "  This  is  not  the  dog  I  offered 
to  buy  from  him,  but  one  fairly  like  it. 
The  dog  that  at  one  time  undoubtedly 
belonged  to  the  senorita  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  Don  Francisco  Quevedo, 
and  has  been  with  him  during  the  whole 
time  of  his  absence.  It  was  on  his^ 
account  I  offered  to  buy  him  from  you." 

As  the  news  of  Don  Francisco's  return 
had  just  been  made  public  this  state- 
ment seemed  to  impress  everyone,  and  a 
comparison  of  dates  revealing  the  fact 
that  the  disputado  and  the  perro  had  dis- 
appeared at  the  same  time,  our  case  was 
won.  As  we  walked  off  Charley  managed 
to  tell  Senor  Torrero  that  he  had  a  very 
poor  opinion  indeed  of  political  traitors  ; 
but  as  for  man  traitors,  their  wretched 
bodies  should  be  buried  outside  con- 
secrated ground,  and  kennels  built  on 
the  top.  Then  he  lifted  his  hat  with 
mock  politeness,  and  (the  vigilantes 
having  disappeared)  called  upon  Pompo 
to  take  a  last  view  of  his  old  home. 


To  be  continued. 
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EVERYBODY  nowadays  knows,  or 
thinks  he  knows,  Chelsea — it  is 
a  necessary  part  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion— and  big  books  and  little  books  of 
all  sorts  have  been  written  about  the 
parish  ;  but  they  nearly  all  begin  with 
More  and  end  with  More,  or  give  the 
lives  of  all  the  great  men  who  have  ever 
resided  in  it,  till  they  look  like  volumes 
of  the  national  biography.  The  church 
itself  is  pervaded  by  memories  of  More  ; 
and  the  old  ladies  there,  who  do  the 
pew- opening  and  conduct  the  casual 
visitor  round  the  edifice,  prattle  of  noth- 
ing else,  "  You  was  looking  for  "is  'ed, 
sir,  was  you?"  said  one  to  a  stranger 
contemplating  a  helmet  hanging  in 
Sir  Thomas  More's  chapel.  "  No,  sir,  we 
ain't  got  'is  'ed,  but  we've  got  "is  'at." 
But  as  there  was  a  Venice  before  the 
"  Stones,"  so  there  was  a  Chelsea  before 
More  went  to  reside  there,  and  before 
Cheyne  Walk  had  made  it  fashionable. 


This  older  Chelsea,  strange  to  say, 
survived  until  quite  recent  times;  and 
after  the  palaces,  tor  which  it  was  so 
famous,  had  been  destroyed,  and  Cheyne 
Walk  modernised  and  the  parish  con- 
vened into  a  commonplace  London 
suburb,  the  original  village,  clustering 
round  its  ancient  church,  remained  in  all 
its  picturesqueness,  and — must  we  say  it  ? 
— squalor,  to  be  haunted  by  Carlyle  and 
etched  by  Whistler. 

Chelsea,  before  More  invented  it,  was 
much  like  other  villages  still  to  be  found 
scattered  about  the  country.  The  nucleus 
of  the  parish,  frequently  far  removed  from 
any  main  road,  is  the  parish  church,  with 
the  smaller  houses  which  constitute  the 
village,  and  perhaps  the  house  of  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  built  about  it. 
Scattered  among  the  woods  and  pastures 
round  are  the  farmsteads  or  other  manor- 
houses,  and,  perhaps,  away  on  the  main 
road,  a  hamlet  is  occasionally  found 
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rivalliDg  in  importance  the  village  itself. 
Such  was  Chelsea  in  mediteval  times, 
except  with  the  difference  that  its  main 
and  only  road  to  London  was  a  narrow 
bye-lane,  and  tor  its  intercourse  with  the 
outer  world  it  depended  almost  entirely 
on  its  river.  Chelsea  is  not  a  very 
ancient  place  ;  no  flint  implements  have 
been  discovered  among  its  gravel  ;  no 
Roman  camps  or  Druidical  stones  have 
been  found  within  its  confines ;  and 
although  its  name  ha*;  a  Saxon  twang — 
and  there  is  some  tradition  of  a  council 
being  held  in  the  place  when  it  formed  a 
part  of  the  Mercian  Kingdom — no  remains 
of  a  Saxon  church  have  heen  unearthed 
beneath  the  present  one  by  the  local  archae- 
ologists. It  must  have  been  very  long 
after  the  establishment  of  I-ondon  before 
any  of  the  citizens  would  be  induced  to 
settle  on  the  gravelly  islands,  which  gave 
Chelsea  its  descriptive  name,  and  to 
bank  out  the  tides  which  swept  over  a 
large  part  of  its  area.  For  long  after 
it  became  an  historical  entity,  and  almost 
within  the  memory  of  the  generation 
which  has  but  just  now  passed  away, 
its  isolated  character  continued,  and 
rendered  it  difficult  of  access  except  from 
the  water  side.    At  the  east  and  west 


ends  were  creeks,  not  wide,  but  flooded 
at  every  tide,  unbridged  and  unfordable, 
whilst  along  the  north  side  of  the  parish 
extended  a  number  of  ponds  and  rivulets, 
which  cut  it  off  from  the  high  road 
through  Kensington.  Beside  these,  it 
was  intersected  by  another  stream,  which 
was  used  to  Till  the  tanals  of  the  Dutch 
gardens  of  Chelsea  Ho>pita!,and  was  only- 
cut  off  when,  for  some  unknown  reason, 
these  were  tilled  up  and  the  gardens 
destroyed ;  but  many  still  living  may 
remember  it  as  a  rushy  brook,  who  can 
only  trace  it  now  by  the  contours  of  the 
ground  or  as  delineated  on  the  parish 
maps  under  the  guise  of  a  sewer. 

These  being  the  physical  characteristics 
of  the  site  we  can  understand  something 
of  the  rise  and  development  of  the  place  ; 
and  to  the  monks  of  Westminster,  to 
whom  the  manor  was  assigned  by  Edward 
the  Confessor,  may  be  attributed  its 
original  settlement  and  embankment.  It 
was  the  first  piece  of  hard  ground  up  the 
river  from  the  Abbey  on  the  same  shore, 
all  the  intervening  land,  which  is  now 
Pimlico,  but  calls  itself  South  BelgravJa, 
being  a  marshy  swamp  through  which 
the  waters  of  the  Mary  and  Ty  bums 
oozed  to  the   Thames.     The  men  who 
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laid  the  foundations  of  this  great  abbey 
among  the  morasses  of  Thnrney  island 
were  well  able  to  rescue  from  the  tide 
and  embank  a  foothold  for  a  settlement 
on  the  gravelly  shores  of  the  Thames  at 
Chelsea  and  construct  what  was,  perhaps, 
intended  to  be  a  sanatorium  for  the  monks 
in  a  more  wholesome  situation  than  that 
of  their  own  dwelling.  No  fragment  of 
any  edifice  which  they  raised  has  remained 
down  to  our  own  time,  unless  it  may  have 
been  their  embankment  wall,  which  is 
now  buried  behind  ihe  new  one  ;  but  they 
left  an  ecclesiastical  mark  on  Ihe  village 
not  easily  effaced — a  close  they  built 
and  a  close  old  Chelsea  remained  until 
the  day  of  its  destruction.  Whatever 
use  the  monks  made  of  their  settle- 
ment, they  appear  at  times  to  have  leased 
away  the  manor,  though  retaining  the 
lordship  and  appointing  the  rectors  until 
neatly  down  to  the  date  of  the  dissolu- 
tion ;  but  towards  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VJI.  we  find  that  Sir  Reginald 
Bray,  the  reputed  architect  of  the  King's 
chapel  at  the  abbey  and  a  coadjutor  in 
its  erection  with  Abbot  Islip,  was  not 
only  the  lord  of  the  manor  but  resident  in 
the  manor  house  r  and  from  his  time,  only, 
the  intelligible  history  of  Chelsea  begins. 


The  village  of  Chelsea  at  this  period 
consisted  of  a  small  close  of  houses 
adjacent  to  and  contained  within  the 
precinct  of  the  manor  hou^e,  which  may 
have  formed  originally  the  farm  and  out- 
buildings of  the  abbot's  lodging  ;  and, 
except  for  alterations  in  the  occupation, 
or  in  reconstruclion,  thi>  close  remained 
until  less  than  fifty  years  ago.  Our 
diagrammatic  bird's-eye  view  shows  this 
pretty  much  as  it  stood  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  the  formation  of  Danvers 
Street  and  other  allerations  had  been 
begun.  Outside  this  close  lay  the  church, 
separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  lane  which 
struggled  up  northwaids  and  gave  access 
to  those  woods  belonging  to  the  manor 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Knightsbridge, 
which,  scarcely  a  hundred  years  ago,  were 
cut  down  for  the  formation  of  Sloane 
-Street  and  Cadogan  Place.  This  lane, 
until  the  King's  Road  was  made  for  the 
benefit  of  Charles  11.,  formed  the  only 
land  connection  between  Chelsea  and 
London  by  a  junction  with  the  Fulliam 
Road  at  a  point  still  known  as  the 
'■Queen's  Elm."  Such,  and  no  mote, 
was  the  village  of  Chelsea  when  first 
it  emerges  from  the  mists  of  mediieval 
history. 
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The  large  house  on  the  rjver's  bank, 
which  extended  across  the  archway 
through  which  this  close  was  entered, 
was  no  doubt  the  original  abbot's  lodg- 
ing and  n>anor  house;  and  this  house, 
much  knocked  about  and  degraded  by 
its  occupation,  was  standing  less  than 
fifty  years  ago.  With  its  history,  as  the 
entrance  to  the  close,  we  are  first  con- 
cerned; but  unfortunately  the  historial 
facts  connected  with  it  wei",  few  or  un- 
important, and  we  know  but  little  of  it 
beyond  what  may  be  gathered  from  inci- 
dental references  to  it  in  connection  with 
some  of  its  residents,  or  from  the  few 
views  of  it  which  have  been  engraved. 
As  it  appeared  before  its  final  degrada- 
tion to  the  uses  of  a  coal  wharf  may  be 
seen  in  our  illustration,  taken  from  an 
oil  painting  on  panel  by  one  D.  Turner, 
of  about  the  date  of  lygo.  It  is  a  mis- 
fortune that  historical  and  topographical 
writers,  while  recording  legends  and 
stories  of  earlier  days  neglect  altogether 
to  chronicle  events  passing  under  their 
own  noses  or  to  illustrate  things  they  see 
with  their  own  eyes.  Whilst  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  former  b«  done  it  is  quite 
as  necessary  that  the  latter  be   not  left 


undone ;  and  had  Faulkner,  in  his  history 
of  Chelsea,  given  a  more  detailed  de- 
scription of  this  house,  which  was  stand- 
ing fairly  perfect  in  his  time,  how  much 
more  valuable,  in  this  particular,  his 
work  would  have  been. 

Sir  Reginald  IJray  may  have  been  the 
last  lord  of  the  manor  to  reside  in  this 
house,  as,  when  Lord  Sandys,  the  husband 
of  his  niece  and  heiress,  sold  the  manor 
to  Henry  VIII.,  the  King  built  himself  a 
more  stately  mansion  to  the  east  of  the 
church,  which  became  the  recognised 
manor  house  and  the  residence  in  after 
years  of  many  royal  and  noble  personages. 
But  the  old  house  at  the  archway  con- 
tinued to  be  occupied  by  persons  of 
distinction  ;  and  we  find  that,  in  1679, 
its  owner,  Sir  William  Powell,  was  fined 
for  encroaching  with  three  chimney 
stacks  he  was  building  on  ihe  public 
way  of  Church  Lane.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  at  this  date  the  house  was  modern- 
ised and  assumed  the  appearance  which 
it  retained,  in  a  more  or  less  damaged 
condition,  until  its  destruction. 

Through  the  archway  under  the  house 
one  passed  into  the  close,  which  com- 
menced with  a  very  narrow  street  always 
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known  by  the  name  Lombard  Street. 
Whence  this  name  was  derived  no  one 
seems  to  have  made  any  effort  to  dis- 
cover, and  no  suggestion  has  been  hinted 
at  beyond  the  possibility  of  it  having 
been  the  residence  of  some  one  of  that 
name  after  whom  it  was  called.  The 
engraver,  Peter  Lombart,  is  known  to  have 
lived  in  London  through  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century  when  he  engraved 
Vandyke's  Charles  I.,  the  head  of  Crom- 
well and  some  of  Lely's  beauties,  but 
there  is  no  legend  of  his  residence  in 
Chelsea.  Moreover,  street  names  at  an 
early  date  were  not  usually  taken  from 
persons— the  innumerable  Smith  streets 
belong  to  a  later  era — but  rather  from 
some  local  peculiarity  or  use  ;  and  though 
at  first  sight  it  may  appear  improbable 
that  in  so  unimportant  a  place  as  Chelsea 
this  name  should  be  given  to  a  street  for 
the  Jame  reason  that  Lombard  Street  in 
the  City  was  so  called,  it  is  by  no  means 
im[x>s-ible  or  even  unlikely.  Before  the 
ex|K)rtation  of  wool  was  forbidden  by 
Edward  111.,  the  Lombard  merchants,  who 
were  not  unfrequently  Jews  in  disguise, 
had  a  large  proportion  of  the  wool  trade 
in  their  hands,  and  acted  as  factor?  to  over 
two  hundred  monasteries  in  England  and 


Wales,  besides  this  there  was  a  staple 
for  wool  at  Westminster,  and  the  monks 
of  the  abbey,  who  had  a  very  large 
number  of  manors  in  Middlesex,  with 
an  enormous  area  of  pasturage,  would  be 
the  most  important  producers  for  that 
market.  Their  interrourse.therefore.  with 
the  Lombard  merrhants, — "  certain  Lum- 
bardes"  Chaucer  calls  them,  in  speaking 
of  some  bankers — would  be  very  frequent, 
and  some  of  these  may  have  often  visited 
or  even  resided  at  Chelsea,  from  the 
wharf  of  which  the  wool  of  the  other 
Middlesex  manors  was  carried  down  the 

In  the  fashionable  days  of  Chelsea  the 
houses  of  Lombard  Street,  especially 
those  next  the  river,  were  comfortable 
residences  occupied  by  persons  of  repute 
and  distinclion — Dr.  Atterbury  lived  in 
one,  and  Woodfall  in  another;  but  by 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century  they 
had  mostly  been  converted  into  shops  of 
a  mean  character,  and  before  its  destruc- 
tion it  had  become  so  unsavory  a  locality 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  at  the 
sacrifice  of  much  that  was  picturesque, 
gladly  acquiesced  in  its  removal. 

The  extension  westwards  of  the  close 
was  known   as   Duke   Street,   and    was 
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doubtless  begun  at  or  about  the  time 
when  Sir  Thomas  More  built  his  great 
house  further  up  the  river,  as  it  formed 
his  only  means  of  approach  by  land  to 
his  parish  church;  and  from  one  or  other 
of  the  Dukes— the  Duke  of  Beaufort 
most  likely,  who  later  on  inhabited  that 
house — it  derived  its  name.  An  engraved 
drawing  of  this  famous  house  made  in 
1699  shows  this  street  built  on  both  sides 
with  good  gabled  houses  much  as  they 
appear  in  our  "  Prospect."  Between 
these  two  streets  on  the  water  side  was 
a  landing  stage,  which  may  have  been 
originally  the  monks'  wharf,  from  which 
afterwards  the  ferry  boat  from  Battersea 
used  to  start.  This  ferry  became  the 
property  of  the  Manor  of  Battersea,  and 
when  the  bridge  superseded  the  ferry,  the 
recollection  of  this  fact  was  perpetuated 
by  giving  it  the  name  of  the  place  to 
which  it  led — Battersea,  instead  of  that 
of  the  place  whence  it  started — Chelsea. 
Late  in  the  seventeenth  century,  between 
the  two  streets  on  the  land  side  opposite 
the  ferry,  a  new  street  was  begun  —only  to 
be  completed  in  the  nineteenth  century — 
which  led  northwards  to  the  gardens  of  Sir 
John  Danvers'bouse.which  was  afterwards 
occupied  by  the  celebrated  Lord  Wharton. 
A  few  of  its  old   houses  remain,  shorn  of 


the  gardens  which  fronted  them,  but  still 
retaining  the  good  staircases  and  panelled 
walls  of  a  respectable  residence  of  their 
period. 

As  Chelsea  increased  in  size  by  the 
building  of  larger  houses  in  the  outlying 
parts  of  the  parish,  by  the  formation  of 
Cheyne  Walk  and  Cheyne  Row,  and 
above  all  by  the  foundation  of  the  great 
Chelsea  Hospital,  the  older  portions 
round  the  church  began  to  decline  in 
importance.  Several  inns  came  into 
existence  in  the  close  itself,  of  which 
five  survived  to  the  time  of  its  destruc- 
tion, and  two  of  them,  the  "  Adam  and 
Eve,"  and  the  "  Waterman's  Arms,"  as 
our  illustrations  testify,  were  convenient 
landing  places  for  pleasure  parties.  In 
its  degradation  the  old  village  went  from 
bad  to  worse,  till  the  powers  of  Parlia- 
ment were  invoked  in  1838  to  aid  in  its 
destruction  ;  but  it  was  not  till  forty 
years  afterwards  that  it  went  down  before 
that  same  blast  of  improvement  which 
swept  away  the  elms  of  Cheyne  "Walk 
and  all  the  waterside  picturesqueness  of 
Chelsea  Reach  ;  and  now,  like  the  Ghettos 
and  Judenstrasses  of  the  Continent,  the 
name  and  memory  of  Lombard  Strept 
have  passed  away,  or  ate  only  preserved 
by  some  chance  records  or  sketches. 


:RES. 


I. 

Ol"  tourse  it  was  not  Ins  first.  When 
a  man  follows  the  somewhat 
("xciling  profession  of  househreak. 
ing.  Ins  mere  every  day — or  every  night 
-  -ex|Mriences  are  likely  to  be  more 
adventurous  th.nn  those  of  more  common- 
place professions.  But  he  has  been  heard 
to  declare  that  this  particular ,advf>nture 


"  knocked  spots"  off  anything 

el.,. 

■  he  had 

ever  been  through. 

It  came  afmiit  in 

this  wav. 

Mr 

.  Curtis, 

whose  special   bra: 

rich  of  th( 

"  [irofessiim 

was  "spotting  the 

crib."  or 

dis( 

:iivering 

likely  houses  anil  tl 

leir  means 

ofe 

n  trance, 

was  one  evening  rji 

lietlystrol 

ling 

along  a 

certain  road  in  lia 

yswat<T,  \i 

,'ith 

a  busi- 

ness    eye    on    thf  ' 

watch   for 

fli 

rtations, 

hiJU'emaids,  and  ri 

ther  soun 

es  ( 

if  in  For- 

niation.  It  was  just  dusk  on  a  ■-unnper 
evening,  and  long  exjM.'riencp  told  him 
that  about  that  liino  (ho  domestic  servant, 
who  was  not  having  her  evening  out, 
would  always  have  a  letter  to  jX)-t.or  at 
least  a  breath  uf  air  to  take  at  tin-  area 
gate.  But  it  was  more  than  half  an  hour 
sinie  he  had  left  his  retired  apartments 
near  the  Maryhbone  Road,  and  though 
many  a  likely  female  had  passed  him,  yet 


„„  a  single 

hi 

ickward  g 

iance  had  so  far 

■ncouraged 

hi. 

n  to  risk  a 

n  approach. 

He    stopped 

at    last 

before    a    hair- 

Iressrr's  sh, 

>|'. 

and   there 

in  the  mirr.irs 

vhioh  show 

ed 

tlie  front 

and  back  views 

.f  Ihe   ilaxc 

■n 

wigs  adori 

ling  the  waxen 

leads,  he  cut 

itrmplaU'dsoi 

niewhat  ruefully 

he  rellectio 

n  a 

■[  his  own 

face  and  figure. 

He  had  to  a<lmit  that  his  apjjearance 
was  nothing  like  so  "killing"  as  it  had 
been  in  his  younger  davs.  That  last  visit 
to -the  seaside  (at  Portland)  had  not 
improved  him.  The  spring  and  self- 
as.sertion.  and  the  fine  easy  manners 
which  had  raised  him  through  all  the 
ranks  to  his  present  high  position  in  his 
profession,  were  showing  perceptible 
^igiis  of  falling  off.  So  was  his  hair, 
I  le  cursed  the  housemaids  silently,  but  Ins 
beitfr  judgment  could  not  blame  them. 

He  was  trying  to  persuade  himself  that 
these  unpleasant  reflections  were  due,  at 
least  in  part,  to  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
hairdresser's  mirror,  when  out  of  it  a  pair 
of  very  pretty  eyes  looked  straight  into 
his.  Their  owner  passed  on  behind  him. 
Mr.  .Curtis,  already  keenly  interested, 
ga/ed  after  her.  and  "sized  her  up,"  as 
he  called  it,  in  a  look. 

"  From  the  country — under-houscmaid 
<8j 
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being  trained/'  he  said  to  himself. 
"  Hasn*t  got  her  g.'od  clothes  yet.  No 
gloves  on — must  live  close  by  and  be  out 
for  an  errand.  Worth  trying,  anyhow." 
Here  the  owner  of  the  eyes  stopped  to 
examine  a  hat  occupying  the  middle  of 
a  milliner's  window,  and  gave  half  a 
glance  back  as  she  resumed  her  walk. 

Mr.  Curtis  pursued  and  passed  her  by 
yvith  his  most  elegant  stride.  Then  he 
stopped  to  light  his  cigar  which,  for 
economy's  sake,  he  had  until  then  carried 
stuck  in  his  mouth  unlighted.  As  they 
met  again,  he  gave  a  dramatic  start, 
and  lifting  his  hat  with  a  graceful 
flourish  : 

"  Ton  my  honour,  I  believe  you  don't 
remember  me,"  said  he,  "and  the  ripping 
day  we  had  together  last  summer  in  the 
Forest !  " 

The  under-housemaid  from  the  country 
looked  straight  at  him  again,  her  brown 
eyes  twinkling  with  amusement,  and  with 
an  added  sparkle  which  Mr.  Curtis  did 
not  appreciate. 

"  'Pon  my  honour,"  said  she,  "  I  believe 
I  don't ;  and  I  don't  believe  you  remember 
me  either." 

Her  voice  had  none  of  the  twang  of 
the  London  slavey,  but  drawled  a  little, 
with  an  intonation  which  Mr.  Curtis 
decided  to  be  west  country  or  Irish. 
No  doubt  about  the  rusticity,  but  she 
was  evidently  a  young  person  of  much 
self-confidence. 

"  Well,  now,  do  you  know,  I  believe  I 
am  mistook  after  all,"  said  Curtis 
amiably.  **  But  you're  as  like  as  like 
to  Miss  Montmorency  as  came  down 
Epping  way  with  a  little  party  of  us 
last  benkoUiday.  She  wasn't  the  worst- 
looking  girl  out  that  day  ;  but  now  I 
look  at  you  closer,  you're  a  lot  better- 
looking  than  her.  She  told  me  she  lived 
somewheres  in  this  very  neighbourhood. 
Perhaps,  now,  you  might  know  her? " 

**  Sorry  I  haven't  the  pleasure/'  said 
the  girl  with  the  sparkling  eyes.  "You 
see  I  haven't  lived  long  in  London." 

**  Should  never  have  thought  it,  miss ; 
you  have  that  little  of  the  country 
manners.  But  don't  let  me  keep  you 
here  waiting.  You  won't  mind  my 
cigar  ?  You're  not  going  very  far,  I 
suppose  ?  " 


At  this  point  they  reached  the   post- 
office  at    the  corner,    where    the    young 
woman  entered  and  purchased  a  stamp  for 
a  letter  she  was  carrying,  and  which  she 
proceeded  to  post.     Mr.  Curtis  resumed 
the    conversation  by  a  little    light  and 
graceful  chat  on  the  posting  of  letters  to 
young  men  in  the  country,  making  great 
play  with  his  cigar  the  while,  and  rapidly 
getting  on  better  terms  with  himself  as 
he  noted   the   particular  way  in  which 
she  "  took  stock  "  of  him  from  time  to 
time.     "  Likely  as  not  the  crib  won't  be 
wortli  the  cracking,"  he  said  to  himself, 
**  but  it  will  keep  my  hand  in,  at  least." 
Refusing  an  invitation  for  a  stroll  as  far 
as  the  park,  the  young  woman  returned  as 
she  had  come,  and  on  reaching  the  corner 
of   a  quiet  road  of   respectable-looking 
houses,  she  said   "  Good-night."     When 
questioned   about  her  "  night  out,"  she 
reluctantly    owned    to    Thursday,    and 
smiled  sweetly  as  she  tripped  away  when 
he  mentioned  eight  o'clock  at  the  post- 
office.     Mr.   Curtis  smiled,  too,  for  the 
house  she  went  into  was  one  of  a  row  he 
knew.     He  had  made  a  minute  mental 
map  of  its  next-door  neighbour  but  one, 
some  years  before,  when  the  servant  had 
brought  him  in  for  a  bit  of  supper  during 
the    absence    of    her    "  people "    at    the 
theatre. 

Qn  Thursday,  sure  enough,  Mr.  Curtis's 
new  acquaintance  turned  up,  but  accom- 
panied by  a  heavy  and  respectable- look- 
ing   person    whom    she    introduced  "as 
"cook,"  and  who  appeared  to  be  parti- 
cularly silent  and  uncomfortable  during 
the  evening.     But,  as  if   to  counteract 
her,  the  country  housemaid   was  much 
more  lively  and  communicative  than  she 
had  been.     Her  accent,  too,  had  altered. 
The    drawl     had     vanished,    and     was 
replaced    by    a    very   fair    imitation    of 
kitchen    cockneyese,    w^hich    Mr.   Curtis 
took  as  a  special  compliment  to  himself, 
being  an  attempt  to  reach  his  own  level 
of  behaviour.     They  had  not  been  half 
an  hour  out  before  she  had  informed  him 
that  "  master "  was  an  old  oddity  with 
loads    of   money,  who  had  come  home 
from  somewhere  foreign  ;  that  "  missus  " 
was  a  decent  sort  enough  as  they  go  ; 
that  she  and  cook  were  from  the  same 
place  in  the  country ;  that  they  ^didn't 
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like  the  parlourmaid,  who  was  stuck  up 
and  particular,  and  wouldn't  clean  the 
silver,  which  it  was  her  plain  duty.  Oh 
yes,  there  was  lots  of  silver,  too  much 
for  her  taste ;  and  then  the  old  man  had 
heaps  and  heaps  of  silver  things  in  glass 
cases  round  the  back  dining-room.  Got 
them  from  Injy  or  somewheres — wherever 
he  was.  And  so  on  with  hardly  a 
question  needed. 

Cook  insisted  on  an  early  return,  and 
after  seeing  them  enter  their  own  door, 
Mr.  Curtis  seized  his  left  hand  in  his 
right  and  solemnly  shook  it.  Then  he 
stood  himself  something  "  short  "  in  the 
nearest  **  private  bar,"  with  a  pleasant 
glow  of  excitement  and  self-gratulation 
permeating  his  whole  system. 

II. 

NMXT  morning  he  was  up  betimes 
and  noted  the  names  of  the  milk 
and  bread  carts  that  called  at  the 
"  crib."  During  the  day  he  introduced 
himself  to  their  owners,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  being  a  book-agent  seeking 
information  of  possible  purchasers.  The 
baker  was  recalcitrant,  but  the  milkman 
yielded  to  palaver,  and  something  in  the 
aforesaid  bar,  and  gave  all  the  informa- 
tion he  possessed,  and,  I  have  no  doubt, 
a  little  more,  about  his  customers.  The 
new-comers  in  the  "  crib,"  of  course,  came 
into  the  category.  The  account  given 
by  the  milk-vendor,  who,  if  he  had  put 
as  little  water  in  his  wares  as  he  did  in 
his  Scotch  cold,  must  have  been  excep- 
tionally honest  for  his  trade,  coincided 
with  what  Mr.  Curtis  had  already  heard. 
Moreover,  as  they  were  parting  at  the 
public-house  door,  a  hansom  drove 
past  with  a  portmanteau  on  top,  and  a 
white-bearded  old  gentleman  inside. 

"There's  the  old  buffer  from  No.  14," 
said  the  milkman  ;  **  about  the  best  draw 
you'll  find  around  here.  But  there's  no 
good  in  your  calling  to-day,  because  he's 
off^to  the  country  or  somewhere.  A  pint 
less  milk  ordered  for  to-morrow  morning. 
He  must  be  a  regular  sucking  calf  for 
milk,  seein'  the  lot  he  manages  to  put 
away." 

As  in  other  risky  occupations,  the 
burglar  cannot  afford  to  leave  any  risk 
uncovered  which  he  can  possibly  provide 


against.  Mr.  Curtis  accordingly  took 
the  precaution  of  calling  later  on  at 
No.  14,  still  in  his  capacity  of  book- 
agent.  The  door  was  opened  by  a  sour 
enough  looking  maid,  evidently  the  un- 
popular one,  who  announced  the  master 
not  to  be  at  home,  nor  likely  to  be  for 
some  days.  As  he  had  hoped  and 
expected,  he  left  without  seeing  his  two 
friends  of  the  night  before.  Then  he 
returned  to  his  lodgings  and  had  a  square 
think. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  business  he 
should,  at  this  stage,  have  handed  over 
the  case  to  the  other  members  of  the  con- 
fraternity, whose  skill  lay  in  the  lock- 
picking  and  safe-exploding  part  of  the 
profession.  Hut  then  the  thing  looked  so 
dead  easy ;  and  lately  he  had  begun  to 
suspect  his  amfyeres  of  keeping  him  out 
of  one  or  two  things.  Also,  he  reflected 
that  on  each  of  the  two  occasions  on 
which  he  had  been  "  put  away,"  he  owed 
his  temporary  retirement  from  public  life 
to  the  unskilfulness  or  unfaithfulness  of 
a  companion ;  so  he  decided  that  alone 
he  would  do  it. 

He  was  a  man  of  decision,  and  he 
settled  that  it  should  be  done  at  once. 
His  preparations  were  soon  made,  and 
at  about  1.30  next  morning,  having 
watched  the  policeman  disappear  towards 
the  other  end  of  the  beat,  he  slipped 
quietly  up  a  dark  lane,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  gardens  belonging  to  the  row  of 
houses  in  which  the  '*  crib  "  was  situated. 
The  wall  was  ten  feet  high,  and  covered 
with  broken  glass,  but  a  light  rope  over 
the  branch  of  an  overhanging  tree,  and 
an  old  sack  laid  over  the  bottles,  made 
the  business  easy.  There  was  some 
trouble  in  making  his  way  up  the  narrow 
garden,  through  flower  plots  and  walk- 
edgings,  and  once  he  could  have  sworn 
that  he  had  broken  a  thread  stretched 
across  about  knee-high.  But  no  bell 
rang  or  light  showed  in  response, 
although  he  waited  ten  minutes  in  dead 
silence.  Arrived  under  the  back  wall  of 
the  house,  he  showed  a  **  glim "  for  a 
moment  from  his  lantern,  and  found,  as 
he  had  expected,  a  small  conservatory 
with  iron  steps  leading  down  to  the 
garden.  The  door  at  the  top  gave  way 
silently  at  the  first  skilful  wrench  of  the 
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jemmy.  Another  and  more  solid  door, 
leading  into  the  house,  required  to  have 
the  lock  sawn  out,  and  then  he  stood  in 
the  inner  hall.  The  room  where  the 
silver  was  kept  should  be  on  his  left, 
and  with  another  show  of  light  he  was 
able  to  see  the  door.  He  placed  his 
hand  on  it  to  find  the  position  and 
nature  of  the  lock,  when,  to  his  astonish- 
ment, it  gave  way  and  opened  before 
him. 

This  looked  like  being  a  bit  too  easy 
to  be  right.  For  a  minute  or  two  he 
stopped  to  consider  all  the  circumstances, 
and  then  decided  that  it  was  only  the 
Result  of  that  carelessness  which  is  so 
often  the  burglar's  providence. 

Entering  softly,  he  closed  the  door 
behind  him, noticing  at  the  same  time  that 
there  was  no  key  in  the  lock  ;  then, 
throwing  his  lamp  wide  open,  he  looked 
round  him.  The  room  was  not  furnished 
at  all  like  he  expected,  and  he  had 
scarcely  time  to  note  a  long  table  with 
various  curiously -shaped  glass  and  metal 
instruments  on  it,  when  he  heard  a  slight 
noise  behind  him,  which  his  trained  ear 
at  once  detected  as  that  of  a  key  being 
slipped  into  the  lock.  He  turned  sharply 
round,  only  to  hear  the  bolt  shoot  home. 
He  leaped  to  the  window,  and  found  it 
closed  by  a  pair  of  massive  shutters, 
fastened  with  a  thick  iron  bar  and 
padlock. 

At  the  same  time,  a  heavy  odour, 
sweet  and  sickening,  filled  the  room. 
Seizing  his  jemmy,  he  struck  wildly  at 
the  padlock,  hoping  to  break  it ;  but  the 
second  blow  fell  weak,  and  before  he 
could  strike  a  third  the  jemmy  fell  from 
his  hand,  and  he  sank  insensible  to  the 
floor. 

III. 

WHEN  he  came  to  himself  he  was 
lying  on  his  back  on  the  table 
with  a  brilliant  gas-light  shining 
into  his  eyes  from  a  shaded  hanging 
gasolier  above  him.  He  felt  sick  and 
numbed,  and  when  he  tried  to  move,  he 
discovered  that  his  arms  and  legs  were 
pinioned  so  securely  to  each  other,  and 
to  the  table,  as  to  make  even  the  slightest 
movement  of  his  limbs  impossible. 
Giddiness  and  fear  were  too  strong  for 


him  to  feel  'surprise,  even  when  the 
country  housemaid  with  the  twinkling 
eyes  came  within  the  limited  range  of 
his  vision,  and  proceeded  to  feel  his 
pulse.  She  had  on  what,  at  first,  might 
seem  to  be  her  housemaid's  apron  but, 
on  closer  examination,  it  revealed  itself 
as  being  of  much  coarser  material  than 
any  self-respecting  housemaid  would 
tolerate,  besides  being  discoloured  in 
many  places  by  ugly  stains. 

"  Oh,  Tm  so  glad  you've  come  to,  Mr. 
Curtis,"  she  said ;  "  I  was  getting  dread* 
fully  afraid  we'd  "overdone  it ;  as  a  dead 
subject  you'd  have  been  of  no  use  what- 
ever— we  can  get  them  without  any 
difiiculty. 

By  this  time  Mr.  Curtis  had  recovered 
his  senses,  and  was  so  occupied  in  listen- 
ing for  the  heavy  tramp  of  the  policeman 
summoned  to  take  him  into  custody,  that 
he  did  not  even  notice  what  she  said. 
But  when  she  seized  a  large  and  glitter- 
ing pair  of  scissors,  and  began  cutting 
away  his  collar,  and  even  his  coat  and 
waistcoat  round  his  shoulders,  he  became 
even  more  seriously  alarmed  than  he  had 
been. 

"I'm  sorry  to  have  to  cut  up  your 
clothes,"  she  said,  "  but  I  could  not  get 
them  off  safe  without  letting  your  arms 
free  ;  and  though  you're  not  a  very  big 
fellow,  still  we  could  not  afford  that,  you 
know." 

'*  For  Gawd's  sake,  miss,"  he  managed 
to  gasp  at  last,  '*  don't  ill-treat  me  ;  and 
we  so  friendly  as  we  was." 

"  Oh,  dear  no !  I  won't  ill-treat  you 
more  than  I  can  possibly  help.  But 
there,  of  course,  I  forget  that  you  think 
I'm  an  under- housemaid  from  the  country. 
Well,  the  fact  is,  I  am  not.  Here,  Aunt 
Jane  ;  just  help  me  turn  Mr.  Curtis  on 
his  side,  please.  Like  that.  Thanks  !  " 
And  the  scissors  went  on  snipping  away 
at  his  only  toff  suit.  "  I'm  a  medical 
student,  and  I  am  studying  medicine  in 
London,  because  the  old  duffers  in  Mel- 
bourne won't  let  me  experiment ;  and 
so  I  persuaded  Pa  to  retire  from  business 
and  come  over  here.  This  lady  is  an 
excellent  cook,  when  she  pleases,  but 
she's  really  my  Aunt  Jane,  who  takes 
care  of  me  for  Pa,  and  keeps  me  out  of 
mischief.     I    had  rather  the  advantage 
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of  you,  you  know,  because  I  saw  you  the 
day  you  were  released  from  Portland 
Prison  three  months  ago,  and  found  out 
all  about  you.  Tm  going  to  be  a  first- 
class  specialist  on  heart-action ;  and  Fm 
going  to  take  X-ray  photographs  of  your 
heart  under  the  effects  of  various  drugs. 
I  have  a  theory  that  I  fancy  will  make 
some  of  your  professors  in  this  town  sit 
up  a  bit,  and  I  have  been  these  three 
months  waiting  for  a  subject  to  confirm 
it.  I  had  a  black  fellow  out  on  Pa*s 
farm,  but  he  was  rather  old,  and  it  broke 
him  up.  Anyhow,  a  black  fellow  isn't 
like  a  white  man." 

Here  she  called  in  Aunt  Jane's  help 
again  to  heave  him  into  a  sitting  position, 
where  she  propped  him  up.  Aunt  Jane 
was  as  silent  as  ever.  Indeed,  it  would 
have  been  difficult  for  her  to  get  a  good 
word  in  if  she  tried. 

'*  Such  luck  to  get  a  burglar,  isn't  it  ?  " 
she  went  on.  "  I  was  hoping  you  might 
bring  someone  else  with  you,  as  you're 
rather  a  small  specimen  yourself;  but 
half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread." 

It  shows  the  state  of  nervous  prostra- 
tion to  which  Curtis  was  reduced,  that 
he  failed  to  resent  the  last  remark. 

*'  I  hope  you'll  take  it  quietly,  because 
you  know  you  can't  help  it,  anyhow  ; 
and  if  you  allow  yourself  to  get  excited 
the  action  of  the  drug  becomes  much 
more  energetic,  and  might  be  dangerous." 

By  this  time  she  had  cut  away  all  the 
clothes  from  the  chest  and  back.  Before 
him  was  a  sort  of  screen,  and  behind  a 
complicated  system  of  tubes  and  other 
diabolical  machines,  prominent  among 
them  being  a  large  electric  battery  and 
coil.  He  was  still  quite  dazed,  not  only 
from  the  effects  of  the  poisonous  gas  he 
had  inhaled,  but  also  from  the  extreme 
rapidity  of  the  movement  of  events,  and 
the  rate  at  which  her  tongue  and  fingers 
went.  Aunt  Jane  looked  on  with  an  air 
as  if  nothing  could  surprise  her.  She 
was  evidently  in  thorough  discipline. 

The  young  woman,  whom  Mr.  Curtis 
now  firmly  believed  to  be  a  dangerous 
lunatic,  took  down  a  small  mahogany 
box,  which  she  unlocked  with  care,  and 
considered  with  some  little  perplexity. 

'*  Really,  I  hardly  know  what  to  begin 
with."  she  said.     *'  There  are   so  many. 


And  I'm  afraid  I  can't  keep  you  here  any 
longer  than  to-morrow,  because  Pa's 
coming  home,  and  there's  a  certain  limit 
over  which  he  will  not  let  me  go,  though 
he  can  stand  a  good  deal.  And  if  I  give 
you  too  many  of  these  things  on  top  of 
each  other,  no  one  knows  what  effect  they 
will  have.  Here's  some  ivourali  I  got  from 
a  South  American  in  Melbourne,  although 
I  have  no  idea  what  dose  you  would  stand. 
The  Indians  use  it  for  poisoning  their 
arrows.  They  say  no  one  has  ever  recovered 
from  it,  but  I  don't  want  to  give  you  a 
fatal  dose  if  I  can  help  it.  Perhaps  I  had 
better  begin  with  this ;  you  have  a  better 
chance  of  bearing  up  against  it  now  than 
later  on,  when  you  are  more  exhausted." 

She  took  up  a  tiny  sealed  glass  tube 
and  a  hypodermic  syringe,  and  came 
round  in  front  of  him.  He  was  already 
shaking  all  over  with  mortal  fear;  and 
now  he  tried  to  call  out,  but  only  a  kind 
of  hoarse  gurgle  came  from  his  throat.  He 
was  literally  paralysed  with  terror.  She 
looked  at  him  critically  for  a  moment, 
and  remarked  : 

"  I  certainly  never  saw  anyone  in  such 
a  fright  before  in  all  my  life.  I  think  I 
must  take  a  photograph  or  two  before 
applying  anything.  Your  heart  must  be 
in  an  interesting  state  just  at  the 
present." 

So  she  turned  down  the  gas,  and 
presently  there  was  a  kind  of  pale  blue 
gleam  behind  him  that  made  him  think 
more  than  ever  of  what  should  happen 
to  him  if  he  died.  In  fact,  he  began  to 
think  he  was  dead,  and  that  this  was  one 
of  the  devil's  assistants  in  charge  of  the 
torture.  She  gave  him  five  minutes 
"  exposure  "  (is  if  he  was  not  already 
exposed  enough),  and  then  turned  on  the 
light  again.  Then  she  approached  him 
once  more  with  the  syringe,  whereupon 
he  began  to  wriggle  as  much  as  the 
detaining  cords  would  allow  him,  and  to 
beg  most  piteously  for  mercy. 

"Now,  my  friend,"  said  she,  "you  are 
exceedingly  foolish.  I  assure  you,  I  am 
quite  as  anxious  as  yourself  to  preserve 
your  life.  I  have  already  told  you  that, 
as  a  dead  subject,  you  would  be  a  drug 
in  the  market,  besides  being  a  decided 
encumbrance  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  criminal  law.     1  am  about  to  give 
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you  the  very  smallest  injection  of  this 
drug  that  lean  manage  with  the  syringe; 
and  though  I  have  always  been  considered 
a  skilful  manipulator,  jet  if  you  don't 
keep  steady,  I  can't  possibly  calculate 
with  sufficient  accuracy  to  save  your 
life." 

By  this  time  he  had  not  much  sense 
left,  but  still  enough  to  see  that  he  had 
better  keep  quiet.  He  felt  the  slightest 
touch  on  his  arm,  and  then  the  lighi  was 
turned  down,  and  in  another  minute  he 
was  insensible  again. 

When  next  he  ojiened  his  eyes,  he  felt 
a  stinging,   burning    sensation    over  hi-; 
chest  and  shoulders,  and  found  the  enter- 
prising young  Austra- 
lian and  her  Aunt  Jane 
holding  what    seemed 
to  be  two  brass  handles 
against  his  sides.     He 
was    deadly  sick,  but 
his  arms,   which   had 
been  untied,  were  jerk- 
ing about    in    a    way 
that  he  seemed  unable 
to  control. 

Histormenlorheavcd 


"Could  you  gimme  a  drop  of  spirits 
for  the  Lord's  sake,  miss  ?  " 


She  ( 


liled. 


"  Certainly  !  The  action  of  alcohol  on 
the  heart  is  most  important." 

She  measured  him  two  ounces  of 
genuine  brandy  in  a  graduated  glass, 
and  administered  it  neat.  Then  she  look 
one  or  two  more  photographs  of  his  heart. 

"  I  suppose  I'll  have  to  let  you  go," 
she  said,  regretfully, when  he  had  revived 
a  little.  "  It  was  a  mistake  giving  you 
that  uvurati  first.  But  the  photos  support 
my  theory  in  the  most  wonderful  way. 
I'm  sure  you'd  like  lo  hear  about  it.  It 
will  revolutionise   the  whole    science  of 


elief 
eyes 


a  genuine  sigh  of  : 
when  she  saw  his 
open. 

"Well,"  she  ex- 
claimed, "1  did 
honestly  think  you 
were  done  for.  If  it 
wasn't  for  the  electric 
coil  being  so  handy, 
you  wouldn't  have  had 
a  chance.  Do  you 
know  we  have  been 
four  hours  working  at 
you,  and  that  I'm  quite 
tired  of  listening  for 
your  breathing?  and 
I'm  actually  afraid  to 
try  anything  else.  But 
you'll  be  glad  to  hear 
that  1  took  three  photos 
and  developed  them 
while  you  were  in- 
sensible; and  that  they 
are  just  an  astonishing 
success." 

Poor  Curtis  hardly 
heard  her. 
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physiology.  I'll  make  it  perfectly  clear 
to  you  in  less  than  five  minutes." 

And  seizingapieceof  chalk,  she  hauled 
forward  a  great  lecture  blackboard. 

"  Here's  the  diaphragm,  you  see,  and 
here's  the  pericardium." 

Here  a  groan  from  her  poor  subject 
made  her  look  round.  Reluctantly  she 
pushed  hack  the  board  to  its  place. 

"  I'm  afraid  you're  hardly  in  a  state  lo 
be  interested,"  she  said.  "Would  you 
care  to  come  again  and  finish  the  experi- 
ments ?  No?  Well,  perhaps  it  would  be 
expecting  too  much.  You  must  feel  a 
good  deal  put  out  by  all  this,  besides  the 
original  disappointment.  There's  an  old 
coat  of  Pa's  here  you  can  wear  going 
home.  1  have  put  something  in  the 
remaining  pockets  as  a  slight  compensa- 
tion. Pa  allows  me  plenty  of  money  for 
professional  expenses." 

He  was  then  untied  by  Aunt  Jane,  while 
her  niece  called  his  attention  to  a  small, 
but  serviceable -looking,  revolver  within 
her  reach  on  the  table. 

"Not  that  I  think  you  would  care  to 
attack  us  now,  but  you  might  regret 
afterwards  that  you  had  not  done  so.  I 
have  no  wish  to  hurt  your  self-respect, 


Mr.  Curtis.  Oh  !  by  the  way  ;  I  had 
nearly  forgotten.     While  waiting  for  you 

to  recover  just  now,  I  inoculated  you 
with  the  virus  of  the  bubonic  plague.  I 
made  Pa  call  at  Bombay  on  our  way 
home,  and  as  we  got  this  virus  quite  in 
the  beginning  of  the  plague,  it's  sure  to 
be  pretty  deadly  and  most  interesting. 
I  am  entirely  opposed  to  Dr.  Sloritz's 
theory  concerning  it,  and  I  do  so  long  to 
treat  a  good  case,  and  in  my  own  way. 
You'll  probably  be  down  with  it  about 
midday  to-morrow,  and  I  want  you  to 
come  here  at  once.  There's  no  one  in 
London  knows  anything  about  it  except 
myself.  Take  a  cab,  I'll  pay  for  it. 
Good-bye.  Better  sleep  as  much  as  you 
can  to-day." 

They  had  reached  the  front  door.  Mr. 
Curtis,  when  he  saw  it  open,  stood  not 
upon  the  order  of  his  going,  but  went  at 
once.  In  the  street  he  almost  felt  inclined 
to  inform  the  police  ;  but  professionaf 
instinct,still  strong,  prevented  hisdescend- 
ing  to  such  business.  How  he  got  home 
he  says  he  never  knew.  He  sometimes 
thinks  it  must  have  been  all  a  dream. 
Anyhow,  he  has  shown  no  symptoms  of 
bubonic  plague  as  yet. 
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By    FRANK    FAWCETT. 


THE  dog,  according  to  the  copjbooks 
and  other  authorities,  is  a  gre- 
*  garious  animal.  The  fact  at  any 
rate  is  beyond  dispule.  His  instinct  is 
to  defend  the  flock  to  which  he  belongs ; 
and  to  him  the  man,  his  master,  or  his 
master's  little  boy,  is  just  one  of  the 
flock.  In  that  delightful  book,  "The 
Voyage  of  the  Beagh"  Darwin  gives  an 
interesting  illustration  of  this  character- 
istic of  thr  dog.  The  gaucho 
shepherds  of  the  Pampas  of 
South  .America  have  long 
beenintlie  habit  of  training 
a  certain  breed  of  diminutive 
dog  to  live  almo-t  entirely 
with  the  sheep.  M  regular 
intervals  the  little  creatures 
rush  inlo  the  house  for  a 
meal,  and  (hen  rush  back 
again  to  the  flock.  In  many 
parts  of  the  Pampas  a  species 
of  wolf-like  dog  runs  wild, 
playing  havoc  amongst  the 
sheep.  But  not  even  the 
fiercest  of  these  animals  will 
attack  a  flock  when  defended 
by  even  the  very  smallest 
specimen  of  the  canine  kind. 
A  few  years  ago  1  myself 
saw  an  example  of  iliis.  A 
crowd  of  hungry  dogs  was 
bearing  down  upon  a  big 
(lock  of  sheep.  Suddenly 
from    amidst    the    fli^eces    a 


bark  was  heard.  The  dogs  of  one  accord 
drew  up,  as  if  llmndersiruck  ;  the  bark 
was  repeated,  and  (hey  fled  with  lowered 
tails.  The  way  they  reasoned,  if  one 
may  say  so,  was  this:  We  thought  we 
had  to  do  witii  timid  sheep,  but  here's 
one  of  them  barking.  Why,  they  must 
all  be  dogs— let's  get  away. 

This  would  seem  to  anyqfie  .i  want  of 
intelligence  on   the   part  Of  the   canine 
species,  but    in    some  ways 
theiractionsappearvery  like 
reasoning.         Once,      when 


liv 


the     Pai 


I 


was  sorely  troubled  by  the 
vultures,  who  made  daily 
raids  on  my  fowl.  Amongst 
a  number  of  other  dogs,  I 
had  two  particularly  intelli- 
gent beasts  of  the  collie 
kind.  These  I  began  to  train 
to  drive  away  the  vultures. 
The  task  proved  an  exceed- 
ingly easy  one.  .\fter  the 
first  day  they  knew  their 
work  thoroughly, and  to  my 
astonishment  developed  a 
combined  plan  on  lines  of 
theirown.  Oneof  the  dogs, 
barking  all  the  time,  pursued 
the  vulture  in  his  flight  :  the 
other.  Jack,  took  an  entirely 
opp'isite  direclion.  This 
intelligent  beast  had  at 
once  grasped  the    fact    that 
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the  birds,  driven  away  at  the  first 
onset,  invariably  flew  round  in  a  circle, 
with  llie  intention  of  l)f-;iring  down  on 
the  fowl  from  the  other  side.  Not  once 
have  1  known  Jack  to  make  a  mistRke. 
With  his  tail  turned  to  the  enemy  in  the 
first  in-lance,  he  presently  encountered 
him  face  to  face  at  that  point  in  the 
circle  where  the  direction  of  his  flight 
had  become  once  more  dangerous,  but 
even  poor  Jack  had  hi";  limitations.  He 
could  never  understand  why  sea  water  was 
not  fit  to  drink,  nor  could 
he    distinguish    Iwtween 


all  general  favourites  with  those 
to  whom  a  love  of  animals  is  part 
fif  the  joy  of  life.  The  Scottish 
deerhound  is  a  great  favourite  in 
his  native  countrv,  where,  amongst 
the  kilted  Kelts  of  the  Highlands, 
he  is  regarded  with  traditional 
veneration.  What  the  deerhound 
should    be    is  shown    in    an   old 

■  With  eye  of  sloe 
And  ear  nol  low. 
With  horse's  breast. 
And  deep  in  chest, 
And  broail  in  loin. 
And  slrong  in  groin. 
With  nape  set  far  behind  the  head — 
These  were  the  dogs  thai  Fingal  bred." 

Yes,  Fingal  makes  a  wonderful 
difference,  for  what  clansman  would  dare 
to  be  other  than  kind  to  the  lineal  descen- 
dant of"  Bran  "  of  the  legends.  Speaking 
of  a  mcdern  "  Bran,"  a  writer  describes 
him  as  son  of  "  Sir  Gavin."  His  height 
is  thirty  inches  at  the  shoulder,  and 
though,  says  the  same  authority,  "this 
is  not  very  large  for  a  deerhound,  it  must 
he  remembered  that  size  is  only  a 
secondary  consideration."  A  dog,  for 
example,  that  stood  thirty-three  or  thirty- 
four    inches    would    be   bulky,    weak   in 


ultui 


and  J 


ito  the  captain 
,  and    the  niim- 


1  gave  hin 
of  a  s" 
hers  of  seagulls  that 
flew  around  were  a  con- 
stant torture  to  him. 
■  Half  the  day  iie  used  to 
race  round  the  deck  in 
the  most  distracted 
fashion,  and  I  have  often 
seen  him  cry  with  sheer 
vexation  at  the  failure 
of  his  efforts  to  keep  the 
supposed  enemy  at  a 
respectful  distance. 

The  limits  of  this 
article  will  not  permit 
me  to,  give  more  than  a 
few  illustrations  from 
amongst  the  many  breeds 
of  dogs,  each  a  special 
favourite  with  some,  and 
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chcit,  slack  in  loin,  and  quite  useless 
amongst  the  Highland  hills.  Though 
always  ready  to  pursue  relentlessly  what 
he  regards  as  his  legitimate  prey,  the 
deerhound  is  not  quarrelsome  by  disposi- 
tion, but  it  would  be  very  unsafe,  all 
the  same,  to  force  a  fight  upon  him.  In 
spite  of  bis  gentleness  and  easy  dignity, 
or,  perhafK,  because  of  these  qualities,  he 
will  not  allow  his  own  tights  to  be 
invaded  with  impunity.  The  one  weak- 
ness of  his  character  is  an  antipathy  to 
cats.  Probably  in  the  remote  past  his 
ancestors  had  to  assist  in  the  exlf  rmina- 
tion  of  a  feline  plague,  and  he  has  not 
yet  been  able  to  rid  himself  of  the  notion 


"Shep"  engage  in  a  stick-fetchiag  com- 
petition with  three  retrievers,  and  carry 
off  all  the  honours.  From  the  first  he 
saw  that,  as  far  as  swimming  was  con- 
cemed,  he  was  no  match  for  his  opponents, 
so  instead  of  wasting  his  energies  in  that 
way.he  set  himself  to  waylay  the  success- 
ful one  on  his  return  with  the  prize.  As 
"  Shep  "  was  careful  to  note,  the  stick  had 
a  knobat  the  end, and  this  knob  healways 
seized  in  such  a  manner  as  gave  him  a 
tremendous  advantage  over  the  others. 
It  mattered  not  which  was  the  first  to 
seize  it,  it  was  "Shep"  who  always 
brought  the  stick  to  land,  doing  it  too 
with    such  an  unconcerned  air  as  gave 
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that   cats  ai 

:e  amongst   the  things    that 

should   not 

be. 

The  old 

Knglish    sheep-dog    lias  of 

late     years 

grown     much     in     favour. 

and  very  di 

^■servedly    so.     I  once    knew 

a  speci^nen 

of    the    kind  that    did    me 

the    honour 

to   admit  me  to  the    circle 

of  liis  friend 

s,  and  1  always  found  him  a 

most  lovable  and  intelligent  companion. 

He    was  a 

genius  in  his  way,  knowing 

the  habits  ai 

nd  customs  of  all  his  friends, 

particularly 

those  of  his   master.      The 

latter  was,  . 

rm  occasions,  of  a  convivial 

disposition. 

and  wlien   "  Shep  "  ever  lost 

him.  as  be 

occasionally    did,   he   would 

visit    every 

jmblic    house    in   the   town 

everyone  to  understand  that  it  was  only 
what  was  to  be  expected  of  him.  The 
accompanying  photograph  represents  a 
very  excellent  specimen  of  the  breed. 

'riie  Norwegian  elk-houndis  very  little 
known  in  this  country,  though  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  illustration  he  deserves  to 
receive  much  more  attention  from  dog 
lovers.  "One of  the  chief  characteristics  of 
the  elk-bound,"  according  to  Mrs.  Meyrick 
Price,  "  is  a  large,  slifily-curled,  doubly- 
twisted  tail  ;  a  long  wide  head,  with'a 
distinctlv  wollish  look  in  the  ejes,  and 
straight  upstanding  ears."  This  dog  is 
greatly  prized  in  Sweden  and  Norway, 
where  he  is  used  in  the  hunting  of  deer 
and  elk.' 
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coat  should  be 
long,  silky  and 
wavy,  in  some 
places  a  littlecurly. 
His  nose  is  black, 
his  eyes  unusually 
dark.  In  colour 
the  coat  should  be 
white,  with  grey 
or  yellowish -grey 
spots.  Some 
people  object  to 
tiger-coloured 
spots  as  in  a  bull 
dog.  Colonel 
TchebishoIF       dis- 


lifies 
nd  -  tan. 


Another  comparative  new  comer  in 
this  country  is  the  borzoi  or  Russian 
wolf-hound,  her  Majesty  the  Queen 
aod  her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle 
having  done  much  to  bring  this  fine  breed 
to  the  front.  A  borzoi's  head  is  very 
line  and  lean,  the  skull  narrow,  and  the 
nose  extremely  long  and  slender.     The 


also 

black-and-white,  considering  that  these 
colours  indicate  a  descent  from  English 
or  oriental  greyhounds. 

Of  an  entirely  different  type  is  the 
Pomeranian,  represented  here  by  a  picture 
of  the  deceased  champion  "Konig  of 
Rozelle,"  owned  by  Miss  Hamilton,  of 
ISatheaston,   Hath,  who  was  one  of    the 
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first    to   become 
devotee       to       ( 
charming       Pomer- 
anian, and  at  preseni 
is    the     proud    pos 
sessor    of    the  most 
varied      kenni 
poms,   in  the 
try.      The  poi: 
a  pom.  are  a  little 
difficult  to  be  under- 
stood   by  an 
sider,  but  they  may 
be    briefly    enumer- 
ated as — foxy  head, 
the   skull    flat   and 
rather  wide  between 
the    eyes,    the    tail 
should    curl     back- 
wardsand  liealmost 
flat     on    the    dog's 
back,  like  a  plume, 
with    Ihe    hair  fall- 
ing   on    each    side 
from     a     central 
parting.     The  hair  should  be  long  ai 
straight,  rather  still    than  silky,  with 
tendency  to  stand  upallround.     A  pom 
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id  frill  is  one  of  bis  chief  charms  ; 
a  face  and  lower  part  of  bis  legs  1 
."s     is  short  and  smooth. 


;  hair 


To  return  to  the 

again:  there  would 
seem  to  be  a  close 
affinity  between 
that  animal  and 
the  Irish  wolf- 
bound.  Indeed, 
they  may  almost 
be  said  to  be  of 
the  same  descent. 
At   any  rate    they 


ha 


I  m 


legends 
about  them.  The 
Scottish  dog  is  said 
to  be  itossessed  of 
second  sight,  and 
to  evince  a  repug- 
nance for  certain 
rooms  and  places  ; 
whilst      the     Irish 


known  blood  rela- 
tions of  bis  master. 


Br  Hl8[R.K.B4NIChS 

AN    ANGLO-AMERICAN 
COMEDY. 


MORE    VISITORS   FOR    MR.    STAPLF.S. 

BUT  there  was  to  be  no  peace  for 
John  Staples  that  evening — what- 
ever his  degree  of  wickedness  may 
have  been.  For  no  sooner  had  he  pulled 
himself  together,  with  a  view  to  putting 
up  his  shutters  for  the  night,  when  there 
came  bursting  in  upon  him  a  fairy-like 
young  damsel  of  about  his  daughter's 
age,  who,  with  a  run,  and  a  skip,  and  a 
jump,  settled  herself,  as  of  right,  into  his 
own  particular  chair,  and  broke  into  the 
merriest  peals  of  laughter  imaginable. 

"Come  right  in.  Chollie  !  "  she  cried 
between  giggles,  and  without  in  tlie 
least  noticing  the  obi  man  and  his 
amazement.  '■Oh,  what  a  funny-look- 
ing old  place  !  I'd  like  [loppa  to  buy  it 
all  up,  and  take  it  over  with  us  to 
Chicago !  " 

"Hey,  hey,  hey!  what's  all  this,  and 
where  did  yiu  rome  from,  you  little — 
midge  !  "  cried  Mr.  Staples,  when  he  had 
succeeded  in  finding  his  tongue. 

"  I'm  Sadie— rSadie  Vantromp ;  and 
you're  Daddy  Staples;  I  know  it  from 
Raymond's  description.  Oh,  you  funny, 
funny  old  man ;  you're  like  an  old 
Iinglish  print  I've  got  to  home  in  my 
bedroom.  But,  I  say,  I  guess  I  like  you 
though  I  " 

She  jumped  up  from  the  chair,  and 
seizing  Mt.  Staples'  hand,  stood  swinging 
it  backwards  and  forwards  like  a  pendu- 
lum, while  she  gazed  into  his  face  with 
her  laughing  blue  eyes. 

"  That'ffCholIie  ! — Mr.  Rockwood,  you 
know,"  she  exclaimed,  as  a  very  fashion- 


ably dressed  young  man,  with  a  single 
eye-glass  in  position,  picked  his  way 
gingerly  towards  them,  drawling  between 
steps.  "  Yers  —  vers —  Mr.  Rockwood^ 
how  do.  Staples." 

"  Why,  good  luck  !  you  don't  mean  to 
say  that  is  Mr.  Rockwood  ?  "  gasped  the 
dealer.    "  And  is  his  name  Charles  ?  " 

"Oh  dear  no,  1  call  him  'Chollie' 
because  he's  like  tfie  dudes  in  our  comic 
papers — '  Chollie  Saphead,'  you  know. 
But  in  appearance  only,  mind  you.  For 
he  is  no  end  of  brave  and  manly  when 
he  likes— aren't  you,  licrtracn  ?  " 

The  young  man,  having  dusted  Mr. 
X'antromp's  chairwith  his  silken  handker- 
chief, dropped  luxuriously  into  it  with  a 
muttered  "  " 

"  So  you 
of  Sea brook, 
dealer  with  a  g 
1  to  bin 

'  Yers  —  yers  —  how  do.    Staples  ? " 

iwled  that  young  person. 

■  Sure  of  it— eh?" 

'  Why,  yes.  of  course — what  the  dooce 
you   mean?"     He  dropped   his  eye- 


;  really  the  young  master 
?  "    enquired   the 
gravity  of  tone  not  at  all 


glass  in  mild  surprise  a 

nd  looked  towards 

the  young  girl  for  sue 

cour. 

"  Mind  you  hold  on 

to  it  then— that's 

all."  said  Mr.  Staples 

with    his    nearest 

approach  to  a  laugh, 

as  he  turned  to  the 

fair  American,  and  said  in  his  best  shop 
manner : 

"  Now,  my  dear,  what  for  you  this 
evening  ?  Ans  thing  in  the  wardrobe, 
fancy  table,  or  bedstead  line?  Or  would 
you  like  to  look  over  some  of  those  old 
English  prints  by  the  door?  1  have  a 
very  large  and  varied  assortment " 
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"  Say,  that'll  do  you,  Daddy  Staples, 
you're  quizzing  me  now,"  she  put  in, 
with  a  tiny  jewelled  hand  held  up  at 
him  in  mock  warning.  "  Why  bless 
your  dear  comical  old  face,  we  didn't 
come  here  to  buy  furniture  and  pictures 
—  did  we,  Chollie  ?  We  are  here  for  an 
adventure  !  Oh  !  you  needn't  stare  ;  we 
know  all  about  it,  and  we're  right  in 
with  the  conspiracy.  Hully-gee !  what 
fun !  There's  Ma'am  Chycheley  clean 
mad :  the  co'nel  next  door  to  it :  poppa 
not  caring  a  red  cent  which  way  it  goes  ; 
and  Raymond  cavorting  around  after 
your  daughter  instead  of  yours  truly — 
and  I'm  not  a  bit  jealous.  Oh,  it's  real 
fun,  I  tell  you  !  And  Chollie  and  I  want 
a  hand  in  along  with  you,  and  her,  and 
Raymond !  for  we're  engaged,  and  no- 
body knows  it — aren't  we,  Chollie  dear  ? 
Say,  isn't  it  like  a  novel  ?  " 

"  Why,  you  giddy-headed,  little  feather 
of  a  thing,"  said  Mr.  Staples,  as  with 
infinite  amusement  he  watched  her  as 
she  proceeded  to  waltz  all  around  him  in 
graceful  circles,  **  what  sort  of  a  con- 
fidante would  you  make,  I  should  like  to 
know  ?  " 

**  Oh,  I'm  as  deep  as  a  well  if  I  like," 
she  replied,  dissembling  suddenly,  and 
approaching  him  with  the  stride  of  a 
tragedy  queen.  "Not  death  and  all  its 
attendant  terrors  would  wring  a  secret 
from  these  lips  once  they  were  closed 
upon  it — try  me." 

"  Then,  you  have  come  here  to  see 
Marigold  ? " 

"  Yes,  oh  yes,  Daddy  Staples ;  you've 
just  guessed  it !  Raymond  says  her  hair 
is  a  shade  darker  than  mine — and  I'm 
not  in  the  least  bit  jealous.  Isn't  it  real 
fun  ?  Marigold — Miss  Staples,  where  are 
you  ?  Come  forth  and  show  thee,  my 
hated  rival,  till  I  stab  you  to  the  heart 
with  my  hat-pin.  Say,  I  guess  I'll  find 
her  upstairs.  Mum,  mum — not  a  word. 
I'll  take  her  by  surprise  !  " 

She  fluttered  out  of  the  shop  and  up 
the  staircase  with  the  airiness  of  a  little 
butterfly,  leaving  the  dealer  and  the 
young  exquisite  alone  together. 

When  she  re-appeared  in  the  course  of 
fully  an  hour,  accompanied  by  Marigold, 
she  was  surprised  to  find  the  two  men 
sitting  towards  one  another  in  attitudes 


that  betokened  a  conversation  of  a  most 
earnest,  not  to  say  familiar,  nature. 

They  arose  at  her  approach,  the  dealer 
with  an  appearance  of  the  highest  satis- 
faction on  his  old  weather-beaten  features; 
and  his  companion,  much  to  Miss  Van- 
tromp's  surprise,  with  very  obvious  signs 
of  suppressed  agitation — if  not  pain. 

"  Why,  Chollie " 

"  Bertram,  if  you  please,  dear !  "  he 
interrupted  in  a  tone  of  voice  so  very 
different  to  that  usually  affected  by  him, 
that  she  pulled  up  abruptly  with  a 
puzzled  look  on  her  open  child- face. 

"  Why,  Bertram,  I  think  you  are  real 
mean,"  she  said  plaintively.  "  What 
has  Daddy  Staples  been  saying  to  you  ? 
Oh,  you  wicked  old  daddy,  I  do  believe 
you  have  been  reading  him  a  lecture  on 
married  life,  and  frightening  him — ^just 
when  I  and  Marigold  were  getting  on  so 
famously  together.  I  feel  I'd — I'd  like  to 
have  a  real  good  cry  !  " 

"  Don't  you  do  nothing  of  the  sort — 
you  little  fairy,"  observed  Mr.  Staples, 
with  a  sudden  display  of  rough  sym- 
pathy, as  she  appeared  to  be  on  the 
point  of  making  good  her  words.  '*  Mr. 
Rockwood  and  myself  have  only  been 
talking  politics  ;  and  we'd  just  agreed  to 
differ  on  the  free- trade  question  when 
you  came  so  sudden  upon  us.  Isn't 
that  so,  young  man  ?  Marigold,  let  me 
introduce  you  to  this  gentleman." 

"  Charmed  !  "  murmured  the  master  of 
Seabrook,  blushing  deeply  as  he  shook 
hands  with  the  dealer's  daughter.  And  the 
latter,  seeing  him  for  the  first  time,  was 
impressed  by  that  manliness  of  disposi- 
tion that  could  betray  itself  on  occasion 
when  Miss  Vantromp's  dude  so  chose. 

Even  his  light-hearted  little  fiancee 
was  pleasurably  impressed  by  the  extra- 
ordinary change  of  manner  that  had 
taken  place  since  she  left  him  to  Mr. 
Staples's  care. 

"  Now,  Bertram,"  she  insisted,  "  I  am 
sure  old  Daddy  Staples  has  been  reading 
you  a  lecture  on  matrimony.  His  looks 
and  yours  betray  it.  Come,  tell  the 
truth  now." 

"  Well,  maybe  I  have,  my  dear,"  said 
Mr.  Staples,  hastening  to  his  visitor's 
rescue.  "  Maybe  I  have ;  though  you 
might  be  sure  old  Daddy  Staples  wouldn't 
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say  anything  but  what  was  in  your 
favour." 

"  Sure !  And  you  have  not  been  running 
us  poor  women  down  again— eh  ?  '* 

'*  Contrariwise,  my  dear,  I  have  been 
congratulating  him  on  the  wisdom  of 
his  choice.  YouVe  like  a  little  open 
book  to  me,  my  dear — for  all  your 
lithesomeness ;  and  Tm  sure  you'll  make 
him  the  happiest  of  men,  and  the  best  of 
wives." 

"Why,  you  dear,  delightful,  quizzical 
old  hob-goblin,  I  do  quite  love  you — 
indeed  I  do,  Marigold.  See  here,  I'm 
going  to  kiss  him  straight  away  !  " 

And  she  did :  the  old  hob-goblin 
undergoing  the  interesting  operation 
without  a  struggle. 

"  Now,  conspirators  all,"  she  cried,  as 
she  fluttered  into  a  seat  beside  Marigold, 
whose  hand  she  held  with  the  affec- 
tionate  regard  of  a  sister.  **  Listen, 
while  I  propound !  But  first  tell  me  if 
you  are  all  of  you  sworn  to  secrecy. 
Bertram,  dear,  do  you  promise  ?  " 

•*  Yes,  Sadie." 

*'  I'll  answer  for  myself  and  Marigold," 
said  Mr.  Staples. 

"Then  listen.  On  or  about  the  15th 
of  November,  when  the  Bruges  term 
closes,  and  America  looks  forward  to 
claiming  its  own,  there  will  be  duly 
solemnised,  at  the  registrar's  office  in 
Westminster,  the  marriage  of  Marigold 
Staples,  spinster,  with  Raymond  Chy- 
cheley,  bachelor — Daddy  Staples  being 
present  to  give  the  interesting  young 
bride  away.  Bertram,  of  Seabrook,  will 
also  be  present — couldn't  you  come  in  a 
cloak,  and  a  slouched  hat,  and  wearing 
a  rapier  at  your  side,  Bertie,  dear  ?  It 
would  be  so  much  more  romantic. 
Bertram,  of  Seabrook,  I  say,  would  al^o 
be  present  in  the  position  of  next  friend 
to  the  bridegroom " 

"  Eh— what !  But  look  here  !  "  inter- 
posed that  young  gentleman  with 
unwonted  animation,  "  what  is  there 
to  prevent  the  marriage  of  this  same 
Bertram,  of  Seabrook,  on  the  self-same 
hour,  and  at  the  same  place,  with  Miss 
Sadie  Vantromp,  spinster,  of  Chicago — 
eh,  what  ? " 

She  clapped  her  little  hands  together 
in  an  ecstasy  of  mischievous  fun. 


"  Say,  I'll  have  to  ask  her  consent  first, 
you  know,  Bertram.  Then,  I'll  give  you 
her  reply ;  and,  if  she  agrees,  why,  then 
there'll  be  two  marriages,  and  just  two 
enraged  parents  to  propitiate  after  the 
ceremony  ;  for  poppa,  he  don't  count ; 
and  Daddy  Staples  here,  being  arch- 
conspirator,  of  course  he  is  clean  out  of 
it !     What  do  you  all  say  ?  " 

"  But  supposing,  now,"  observed  the 
matter-of-fact  old  dealer,  "that  the 
parents  interested  do  give  their  consent. 
What  then  ? " 

"  Then  there'll  be  no  fun,"  she  pouted 
a  little  inconsistently.  "  Will  there 
Marigold,  dear  ? " 

"  Oh,  I'll  lay  there'll  be  fun  enough," 
said  Mr.  Staples  cheerily,  and  on  his 
daughter's  behalf.  "  Don't  let  me  put  a 
damper  on  the  proceedings.  It  will  be  a 
grand  enough  function,  I'll  warrant  you  ! 

"  And  now,  children,"  he  added  sud- 
denly, jumping  to  his  feet,  "  I'm  going 
to  start  the  two  of  you  off — shoo !  It's 
nigh  bedtime,  and  1,  and  my  Dicks  here, 
have  got  to  be  up  early  in  the  morning. 
So,  come  again  whenever  it  pleases  you, 
my  dear,  and  my  little  girl  and  I  will 
always  make  you  welcome.  As  for  you, 
Mr.  Rockwood,"  he  added  in  an  under- 
tone, "  I  shall  expect  to  see  you  again 
on  Wednesday  next.  In  the  meantime, 
both  of  you,  not  a  word,  mind  !  " 

"  Not  a  word,  sir !  "  echoed  the  young 
man  solemnly.  "  And."  he  whisf)ered  in 
the  dealer's  ear,  "  you  can  rely  on  my 
keeping  the  appointment."  Then  shak- 
ing hands  with  Mr.  vStaples  and  his 
daughter,  he  passed  out. 

"  Sh'h  ! — not  a  word  !  "  repeated  the 
little  American  with  exaggerated  gravity 
as  she  wrung  the  old  man's  hand. 
"Goodbye,    Marigold    dear — one    word 


»» 


"  Not  one  syllable  you  won't — you  little 
sunbeam.     Away  with  you — shoo  !  " 

And  kissing  Marigold  affectionately, 
she  allowed  the  old  tryant,  with  many 
a  pretty  protest,  to  shoo  her  out  of  the 
shop. 

"  There  !  I  wonder  if  we  are  going  to 
have  any  more  of  them  this  evening, 
Dicks,"  remarked  Mr.  Staples,  when  he 
had  closed  the  door  and  locked  up  for 
the  night.    "  Did  you  say  anything  to 
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her  about  the  colonel  and  Mrs.  Chyche- 
ley's  visit? " 

"  Not  a  word,  father — I  fancied  it  was 
your  wish." 

"Why,  it'K  a  little  woman  above  all 
price  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Staples,  delighted- 
ly. "Quite  right,  my  dear,  it  would 
only  have  ctmplicated  matters,  and  done 
no  good.     Come  here  to  me,  little  one." 

He  took  her  on  his  knee,  and,  with  a 
gentle  hand,  parted  the  clustering  brown 
locks  on  her  fair  young  brow. 

"  Dicks,"  said  he.  after  a  long  gaze  into 
those  eyes,  whose  depths  revealed  a  sweet 


"  You  will  soon  be  leaving  me,  my  child." 

soul's  unspotted  purity,  "  you  will  soon 
be  leaving  me,  my  child." 
"  Daddy,  don't  make  me  cry  1  " 
"  God  forbid,  my  Dicks — unless  it  be 
with  joy.     Therefore  I'd  iike  to  have  a 
good  long  talk  with  you.     But  first  of 
all  I  want  you  to  promise  me  that  if  I 
tell  you  a  little  story — a  little  fairy  story, 
the  last  ot  the  series,  maybe — ^you    will 
remain   the    good    little    girl    you    have 
always  been,  and  not  break  in  with  any 
outrageous   questions   like  you  did  last 
night  when  I  lold  you  about  Merlin  and 
the  whale  ? " 
"  The  dragon,  dad,  wasn't  it  ? '' 


"  To  be  sure  !  What  a  memory  you've 
got,  Dicks.  Merlin  and  the  dragon — I 
was  thinking  of  Jonah  !  " 

"And  will  you  act  it,  dad,  as  you  did 
then,  I'll  be  the  princess  in  distress,  and 
you'll  rescue  me — what  fun  !  " 

"  Well,  scarcely,    my   dear ;  you    see, 
there's  nobody  in  distress  in  this  story, 
except   through    their    own    fault.     It's 
plain  sailing  all  through,  right  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end,  when  it  turns  out 
happily  for  everybody.     But  I'll  tell  you 
what  I  will  do  though,  Dicks.     I'll  relate 
it  to  you  in  character — dressed  for  the 
occasion.    How  would  you  like  that  ?  " 
"Famously!  "  she  exclaimed  in  rap- 
ture.   "  I'll  remain  here  as  quiet  as  any 

"  And  you'll  not  interrupt  or  ask  any 
questions,  little  one  ? " 
"  I  promise  you,  father." 
Upon  that  he  left  the  shop ;  and, 
sitting  there  in  breathless  expectation, 
she  could  hear  him  stumping  about  in 
his  room  overhead  as  he  went  through 
the  process  of  change — not  a  lightning 
one,  it  must  be  admitted,  judging  by 
the  time  he  remained  absent. 

When  he  came  down  stairs  again  and 
advanced  slowly  towards  her — not  this 
time  in  the  role  of  St.  Denis  of  Gau!,  or 
some  equally  preposterous  assumption 
of  character,  in  which  it  had  been  his 
delight  to  startle  his  daughter  ;  but  as 
a  very  respectably  dressed  old  gentleman 
in  black,  with  spotless  linen,  clean  face, 
and   scrupulously  arranged    hair.     His 
daughter,  to  whom   the    disguise    ivas 
completely  novel,  was  no  less  surprised 
than  if  he  had  entered  as  Hamlet. 
But   the   astonishing   part  of  it   was 
that  with  his  old  clothes,   Mr.   Staples 
seemed   to   have   put    away   from   him 
every    vestige    of    that     vulgarity     of 
demeanour   with  which  he  had  always 
been  identified.     He  held  himself  erect — 
his   head   thrown  back   with  an  air  of 
distinction   that   was  truly  remarkable, 
and   into   his    rough-hewn    old    visage 
there  had  crept  a  look  of  quiet  com- 
mand, that  would  have  marked  him  out 
from    most    men — and     certainly    from 
Daddy  Staples  of  all  men. 

"  Disguised  as  a  gentleman,  my  dear  ! 
How  do  you  like  it  ? "  he  enquired  with 
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just  the  faintest  approach  to  that 
quizzical  look  of  his  as  he  turned  himself 
around  and  about  slowly  before  his 
child's  admiring  gaze  like  a  respectable 
old  bottle-jack. 

''  Why  dad  !— father,  I  mean " 

'*  No  you  didn't,  Dicks ;  nothing  of  the 
sort.  You  meant  'dad/  and  *  dad '  I  intend 
to  be  until  the  end  of  the  chapter !  " 

*'  But,  oh  dad,  dear  !  I  never  saw  you 
so  nice  before.  Why,  you  might  be  a 
lord  to  look  at  you  !  " 

*'  Well,  so  I  might,  Dicks,  so  I  might," 
he  assented  with  every  token  of  delight 
at  the  impression  he  had  created.  "  It's 
wonderful  what  clothes  will  do!  " 

**  But  what  does  it  all  mean,  dad  ;  1 
am  quite  bewildered  ?  " 

"  It  means,  my  dear,"  he  replied,  as  he 
reinstated  her  on  his  knee,  and  pressed 
the  little  puzzled  head  affectionately  to 
his  shoulder — "shall  I  tell  you?  It 
means  that  having  completed  your 
education,  it  was  about  time  that  Daddy 
Staples  commenced  his.  And  now  for 
this  last  little  fairy-story  of  them  all !  " 

IV. 

A    MODERN    FAIRY    TALE. 

**  T^HERE  lived,  once  upon  a  time, 
J[  my  dear,  somewheres  in  England 
— it  doesn't  matter  much  just 
now  where — a  man.  And  this  man  was 
rich  beyond  the  generality  of  even  rich 
Englishmen.  I  don't  wish  to  say  that 
he  was  either  a  good  or  a  bad  man,  as 
far  as  men  go.  You  can't  always  go  by 
hearsay  in  such  matters  :  for  good  and 
bad  are  often  mere  reflections  of  our  oWn 
opinions.     You  must  judge  for  yourself. 

"  Now  this  party  was  the  elder  son 
of  two,  and  the  joint  inheritor  with  his 
brother  of  a  large  property  ;  and  being 
the  elder  son,  to  be  called  upon  at  his 
father's  death  to  take  upon  himself  the 
heavy  responsibilities  of  his  future  posi- 
tion, it  was  only  natural,  of  course,  that 
the  importance  of  that  stewardship 
should  have  been  driven  into  him  in  his 
youth,  and  that,  as  he  grew  towards 
manhood,  he  should  realise  it,  and  in  a 
measure  harden  himself  against  tempta- 
tions and  follies  of  all  kinds,  so  as  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father 
before  him.     All  very  natural  ;  and  all 


very  proper.  I  don't  wish  to  run  him 
down  in  any  way. 

**  In  due  course  this  young  man  (whose 
Cliristian  name  was  William)  came  in 
for  the  property,  and  having  married  a 
young  lady  of  his  own  rank,  tastes,  and 
position,  settled  down  on  it,  and  pursued 
his  way  in  peace.  He  was  earning  the 
just  reward  of  his  youthful  rectitude. 

**  His  young  brother,  now — see  what  a 
difference  will  run  in  a  family — was  just 
as  opposite  to  him  in  every  way  as  it 
was  possible  for  two  lads  to  differ.  He 
was  of  a  restless,  quarrelsome,  and 
pugnacious  disposition.  Always  the  first 
in  a  row,  and  the  last  to  get  carried  out 
of  it.  Not  satisfied  with  his  own  per- 
sonal quarrels,  he  must  always  stand  in 
with  somebody  else  in  their  troubles — 
especially  if  the  other  party  was  of  the 
weaker  side ;  for  he  wanted  plenty  for  his 
money,  so  he  said,  and  didn't  much  care 
to  take  on  a  soft  job  if  he  could  possibly 
avoid  it.  Greedy  of  him,  wasn't  it, 
Dicks — the  obstreperous  young  scamp  ? 

"  Well,  it  may  seem  a  bit  out  of  the 
way  of  nature,  perhaps,  but  this  young 
fellow  was  most  powerful  well  liked  by 
his  father's  tenants,  and  by  the  generality 
of  his  young  companions ;  about  as 
much  thought  of,  in  fact,  as  his  brother 
with  his  self-respecting  ways  wasn't.  I 
am  sorry  for  the  brother ;  but  so  it  was, 
and  you  can't  alter  it. 

"  In  time  the  younger  son  got  turned 
out  of  school  for  heading  a  riot ;  and  on 
his  way  home  he  got  locked  up  without 
option,  for  assaulting  a  constable  who, 
in  his  opinion,  was  too  roughly  treating 
a  young  woman  in  custody.  Yes, 
fourteen  days  in  jug — the  young  jacka- 
napes !  And  when  the  news  reached  his 
father,  already  half  distracted  with  his 
goings  on,  it  broke  his  heart ;  and  with 
the  further  information  that  the  boy  had 
elected  to  run  away  to  sea,  instead  of 
coming  home  after  his  term  was  up,  he 
took  to  his  bed  and  died !  " 

*•  What  an  abandoned  little  wretch  the 
bov  must  have  been,  father  !  " 

**  Ah,  he  was  that,  my  Dicks  !  You 
give  it  to  him  hot,  dear-he  deserves  it." 

"  Yet  he  seemed  to  have  some  good 
points  about  liim,  too.  He  took  the  part 
of  that  poor  woman." 
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'*  All  fudge,  my  dear  !  Don't  you  go 
taking  his  part  along  with  the  rest  of 
them.  He  was  as  bad  as  bad  could  be, 
right  from  the  beginning  until  the  end. 
Wait  till  you  hear. 

"  So  he  ran  away  to  sea,  and  served 
before  the  mast,  off  and  on — never  once 
writing  or  coming  home  to  his  relations — 
until,  in  the  lapse  of  years,  they'd  begun 
to  look  upon  him  as  one  that  was  lost 
not  only  to  all  respect,  but  to  all  know- 
ledge and  time.  His  brother,  who  was 
troubled  out  of  mind  almost,  knowing 
that  this  young  Thomas  would  succeed 
him  one  day  in  the  course  of  nature,  unless 
the  young  villain  got  knocked  on  the  head 
untimely,  set  to  work  racking  his  brain 
how  he  might  best  protect  the  estates  if 
so  be  the  worst  came  to  the  worst. 

"  And  sure  enough  the  worst  did  come, 
and  from  a  quarter  least  suspected.  It 
came  to  the  sailor  lad's  ears  one  day  in 
the  course  of  his  travels,  that  his  brother's 
bailiff  had  died, and  left  his  only  daughter, 
a  very  beautiful  young  woman,  an  orphan 
on  the  world,  without  a  relation  of  any 
sort,  and  nothing  but  domestic  slavery 
or  his  brother's  charity  to  look  to  for  a 
living  :  for  her  father  had,  like  himself, 
been  an  improvident  man,  and  the  child 
was  now  about  to  reap  the  fruits  thereof. 

"  Well,  what  does  this  misguided 
young  man  do,  but  ups,  and  comes  home 
one  dark  winter  night  when  honest  folks 
were  all  a' bed,  and  carts  her  off  to 
London  with  him,  holus-bolus,  and 
marries  her  straight  off  the  reel ! 

"  It  was  a  pre-arranged  job.  They  had 
been  boy  and  girl  lovers  from  the  first  day 
they  went  a'cowslipping  on  his  father's 
lawn.  There  was  a  taste  for  vou, 
Dicks !  There  was  a  naturally  perverted 
and  deceitful  mind — the  young  scamp  ! 
Marrying  his  brother's  bailiff's  daughter!  " 

'*  But  perhaps  she  was  good,  dad. 
Perhaps  he  may  have  loved  her.'* 

"  Well,  yes,  my  dear,  she  was  good, 
for  if  there  was  ever  an  angel  that  went 
about  disguised  on  earth — and  without 
wings — it  was  young  Thomas's  wife ! 
But  the  husband !  I  have  got  no 
patience  for  him,  Dicks ;  nor  for  you, 
too,  neither,  if  you're  going  to  make  a 
hero  of  him  instead  of  the  brother  that's 
got  a  rightful  claim  to  it. 


"  That  settled  the  business  for  young 
Thomas !  The  news  of  the  marriage 
coming  to  his  brother's  knowledge,  he 
tried  his  utmost,  with  legal  help,  to 
defeat  his  brother's  interest  in  the  pro- 
perty so  that  after  his  death  it  should 
pass  absolutely  to  his  own  son.  So, 
you  see,  my  dear,  by  this  he  sought  to 
deprive  his  young  brother's  child  of  all 
claim  to  it.  It  was  a  masterpiece  of 
consideration,  and  forethought ! 

"  Now,  when  this  Thomas  became 
acquainted  with  his  brother's  act — for 
parties  will  talk  -  it  so  embittered  the 
young  ruffian  against  his  class,  his 
relations,  ay,  and  the  world  in  general 
— including  his  own  miserable  self — 
that  he  gave  up  his  sea- faring  life,  and, 
vowing  never  more  to  return  to  his 
country  again,  property  or  no  property, 
he  takes  his  wife  and  little  baby  girl 
away  with  him  into  a  foreign  land,  and 
there  settles  down  to  earn  his  living  by 
dint  of  sheer  hard  work  :  trying  his  best  to 
forget  the  past,  and  even  his  former  self, 
and  only  occasionally,  in  a  fit  of  depres- 
sion, giving  way  to  a  storm  of  abuse 
of  the  world  at  large  and  everybody 
upon  it,  forgetting,  poor  fool,  that  rail 
as  he  might,  the  world  would  be  none 
the  worse,  nor  himself  any  the  better, 
for  it. 

"But  his  ill-temper  brought  about  its 
own  punishment ;  for  the  wife,  whom 
this  cantankerous  man  adored  with  all 
that  poor  remnant  of  virtue  remaining 
to  him,  died  and  left  him,  as  it  were, 
morally  stranded  again  —  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  the  child,  who  had  inherited  all 
her  mother's  beauty  and  goodness  of 
disposition.  He  broke  his  vow,  as  so 
many  of  us  do  when  circumstances  alter, 
and  with  his  child's  welfare  as  a  sole 
incentive  to  better  things,  this  poor 
broken  old  repentant  returned  once  more 
to  England,  and  taking  up  residence  in  a 
large  town,  made  it  the  one  great  object 
of  his  few  remaining  years  to  earn  just 
sufficient  money  to  properly  educate  his 
child,  and  leave  her  beyond  the  pinch  of 
poverty  when  it  so  pleased  the  Almighty 
to  call  him  away.  Are  vou  listening  to 
me,  Dick  ? " 

"  Why,  of  course,  dad !  But  what  a 
coincidence — how   strange    it   is !     It   is 
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just  what  you  have  been,  and  are,  doing 
for  me.  I  won't  hear  of  you  running  the 
poor  old  man  down  again.  It  might 
have  been  you,  yourself,  my  daddy  ;  and 
then  what  would  I  have  said  if  any  one 
had  spoken  ill  of  you  ?  You  must  speak 
kindly  of  him,  now — really  you  must !  ** 

The  colour  came  into  her  cheeks,  and 
her  eyes  sparkled  at  the  mere  thought  of 
such  an  iniquity. 

The  old  man  regarded  her  fondly  for 
some  time,  and  then  resumed  : 

**Yes,  it  might  have  been  me,  my 
child ;  I  hadn't  thought  of  your  con- 
sidering it  in  that  light.  I  will  not  run 
him  down  again. 

**  One  day,  years  afterwards,  he  read 
in  a  paper  that  his  brother  was  dead, 
and  saw  that  the  family  solicitor  was 
advertising  for  him  broadcast  to  return. 

"  But  he  never  made  any  sign.  He 
had  by  this  time  lost  all  touch  with  the 
class  from  which  he  had  sprung.  Long 
years  of  association  with  sailors  and  low 
characters  had  roughened  his  manners, 
vulgarised  his  tongue,  and  had  brought 
him  by  degrees  to  feel  that  it  were  best 
for  him  and  his  child  to  let  things  bide 
and  remain  as  they  were.  His  great 
love,  his  one  endearing  and  chastening 
passion,  for  this  little  daughter  had 
engendered  in  him  the  notion  that  it 
would  be  better  for  her  if  she  were  for 
ever  to  remain  outside  the  glamour  of  a 
society  whose  insincerities — whose  arti- 
ficialities, might,  mayhap,  taint  her  fresh 
innocent  young  nature,  and  bring  her, 
in  the  end,  to  despise  her  old  father's 
condition " 

"  Never,  dad !  How  could  he  bring 
himself  to  imagine  anything  so  base  1  " 

"  I  stand  corrected,  my  child.  I  am 
positive  now  that  she  would  not  have 
done  so.  But,  nevertheless,  the  old  man 
lay  low.  He  had  long  since  changed 
his  name,  and  indeed  he  had  been  given 
up  for  dead.  There  was  no  help  for  it. 
His  brother  William's  son  succeeded  to 
the  estates. 

*'  But  the  Fates  were  against  the  old 
man  still — fighting  on  his  daughter's 
side.  Her  beauty,  and  her  winsome 
sweetness,  caught  the  eye  and  won  the 
affections  of  a  young  man  of  good  social 
position — he  coulc^n't  help  himself.     He 


fell  in  love  with  her,  Dicks  ;  and  she — 
she  with  him  ;  and  from  the  first  moment 
her  father  knew  of  it  so  surely  also  did 
he  awaken  to  the  fact — to  the  fact, 
Dicks,  I  say,  that — that — the  moment 
had  now  come  when  his  little  bird — the 
sole  comfort  of  his  life— would  forsake 
her  nest  for  higher  things,  and — and — 
and — Dicks,  my  darling  !  *' 

She  had  drawn  his  poor  weeping  old 
face  down  against  her  soft  cheek,  and, 
with  the  soothing  motion  of  a  mother 
hushing  a  child  in  sorrow,  was  rocking 
his  head  to  and  fro  in  her  arms. 

"There— there— don't,  dad!  I  half 
guessed  the  truth  all  along.  An4  so  you 
thought  your  little  Dicks  would  turn 
renegade  and  forget  her  old  daddy  who 
slaved  for  her  in  all  weathers,  well  or 
ill,  by  day  and  by  night — you  will  find 
my  handkerchief  in  my  left  pocket — and 
you  actually  thought  this  of  her !  Oh, 
dad,  I  really  have  a  great  mind  to  be 
very  cross  with  you.     I  have,  really  !  '* 

"  No,  you  haven't,  dear,"  said  Mr. 
Staples,  smiling  painfully  at  her  through 
his  tears,  as  he  fumbled  hopelessly  with 
the  ends  of  his  dishevelled  necktie. 
**  No,  you  haven't,  Dicks." 

"  Well,  perhaps  I  haven't,  dad,  if  you 
will  promise  me  to  be  good,  and  not  say 
such  cruel  things  again.  There,  let  me 
put  a  pin  in  it  for  you,  or  it  will  slip 
around  to  the  back  again.  Come,  fly 
away,  fly  away,  tears,  and  let  us  go  on 
to  the  happy  ending." 

"Let  me  see — where  was  I,  dear?" 
said  the  old  man  with  another  lugubri- 
ous attempt  at  a  smile  as  he  wiped 
away  the  evidences  of  his  recent  weak- 
ness. **  I  think  I  told  you  how  this 
Thomas  chose  to  disinherit  himself,  in  a 
manner  of  speaking,  through  some  mis- 
taken notion  in  regard  to  his  daughter: 
a  notion  of  which  he  is  now  more  than 
thoroughly  ashamed.  Well,  with  his 
daughter's  impending  marriage  in  his 
mind,  and  the  necessity  there  was  for 
furthering  it  and  thus  securing  her  happi- 
ness— the  young  man's  parents  having 
objected  to  it,  he  came  at  last  to  see 
things  in  their  proper  light,  and  chance 
having  thrown  him  into  the  way  of 
William's  son,  he  made  himself  known 
to  him " 
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"Oh,  father,  tell  me  who  you  are — I 
can    only    imagine    it !     Surely — surely 
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'*  Yes,  of  a  surety  and  verily,"  replied 
the  old  man,  who  had  shaken  off  his 
despondency,  and  was  now  holding  her 
away  from  him  as  he  scanned  her 
animated  features  with  a  smile  that 
was  positively  brimming  with  the  mirth 
of  sheer  happiness.  "  I  am — yes,  I,  old 
Daddy  Staple^',  that  keeps  a  second-hand 
shop — no  more  and  no  less  than  Thomas 
Rockwood,  the  master  of  Seabrook  by 
law,  and  bv  birth  !  '* 

"  Dear,  dear  father  !  How  pleased — 
how  pleased  I  am  to  hear  it.  Ah,  but 
you  will  never  be  anything  else  but 
Daddy  Staples  to  me  !  '* 

**  It  delights  me  to  hear  you  say  so, 
Dicks,"  said  the  old  gentleman — for  so 
we  must  now,  perforce,  call  him.  "  1 
had  my  doubts  at  first,  but  now,  seeing 
you  are  with  me  in  the  sentiment,  as  I've 
said  before.  Daddy  Staples  I  intend  to 
remain  until  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
And  now  my  fairy  tale  has  come  to  a 
conclusion,  which  I  am  in  hopes  will  be 
satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  My  nephew 
Bertram  will  remain  with  me  when  I 
enter  into  possession  ;  or,  if  he  so  elects, 
as  I  think  he  will,  he  can  reside  with  his 
wife  and  her  father  in  America.  In  any 
case  Seabrook  will  be  practically  at  his 
disposal  whether  he  chooses  to  come  or 
go.  For  I  shall  always  look  upon  the 
lad  (whom  I  like,  despite  his  assumed 
and  finicky  ways)  as  my  son,  having  a 
second  claim  only  to  my  Dicks  on  my 
affections.  As  for  Dicks  herself,  and  her 
husband,  I  hope,  unless  they  can  find  a 
better,  that  Seabrook  House  will  ever 
be  their  home  with  old  Daddy  Staples 
while  life  is  vouchsafed  to  him. 

"  And  now,  old  Dicks !  "  he  cried  in  a 
sudden  access  of  glee,  as  he  divested  him- 
self of  his  coat  of  broadcloth  and  hurled  it 
to  the  oth^r  end  of  the  shop, "  the  shutters 
are  up  for  the  last  time  to-night — never 
to  be  removed  again  by  old  Daddy 
Staples  in  any  capacity  whatever.  By 
Saturday  next  we  shall  both  have  dis- 
appeared, I  to  take  up  my  residence  at 
Seabrook,  you  to  Bruges,  where  I  intend 
shortly  to  join  you  in  a  Continental  out- 
ing before  we  both  return  for  the  happy 


occasion  of  your  marriage.  So,  here  goes, 
my  dear,  for  one  last,  jolly,  good  romp 
together  while  we  may  ;  and  then,  after 
prayers,  to  bed  !  " 
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And  old  Daddy  Staples  was  as  good 
as  his  word.  On  the  following  Saturday 
morning,  attired  in  the  very  best  and 
most  fashionable  clothes  that  money 
could  buy, and  attended  by  his  daughter, 
his  nephew,  and  the  family  solicitor,  he 
drove  from  the  nearest  station  to  Chyche- 
ley  House,  and  finding  the  interested 
parties  all  within,  he,  metaphorically 
speaking,  dropped  such  a  bombshell 
among  them,  that  they  one  and  all 
were  rendered  absolutely  sp)eechless  for 
the  space  of  fully  five  minutes. 

Mr.  William  S.  V'antromp  was  the  first 
of  them  to  find  his  tongue — summing  up 
the  whole  affair  in  one  tremendous 
'*  IVgosh !  "  after  which  he  groped  rue- 
fully in  his  breast-pocket  for  his  cheque- 
book. 

•'  ;^20,ooo !  "  said  he  to  Mr.  Staples 
with  a  look  of  comic  despair.  **  Of 
course,  being  in  possession,  you'll  see  me, 
and  go  one  better  ?  " 

**  What  on  earth  are  you  doing, 
poppa  ?  "  cried  Miss  \'antromp,  as  her 
father  moved  to  a  table  and  hurriedly 
filled  in  a  cheque  before  the  astonished 
group. 

"  Come,  come,  Mr.  Vantromp,"  ob- 
served Daddy  Staples,  as  he  laid  his  hand 
on  the  American's  shoulder.  **  The  bet's 
off.  You  surelv  didn't  think  for  a  mo- 
ment  that  I  would  take  so  mean  an 
advantage  of  you  ?  " 

"  The  bet's  off,  is  it  ? "  remarked  the 
latter,  approaching  Mrs.  Chycheley, 
cheque  in  hand,  with  a  very  determined 
look  on  his  square  face.  '*  I'll  trouble 
you  to  fulfil  your  promise—  as  an  English 
lady  of  honour — and  just  endorse  that 
cheque,  if  you  please,  ma'am." 

"But  my  dear  Mr.  Vantromp  !     I " 

"  Not  a  word,  not  a  whisper,  but  do  as 
I  ask  you,  ma*ara !  Co*nel,  you  have 
treated  me  like  a  man.  1  like  you,  and  I'd 
be  sorry  to  have  it  said  that  anything  in 
the  nature  of  a  personal  insult  should 
drive  me  and  my  gal  from  the  hospitality 
of  yoyr  roof.  I  am  an  American  gentle- 
man, and  a  man  of  honour — ay,  for  all 
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that  the  blue  in  our  veins  are  not  of 
a  shade ;  and  as  you  are  aware  of  the 
nature  of  this  transaction,  I  mus^ask  you 
to  see  to  it  that  this  yer  cheque  is 
liquidated." 

"  Hear,  hear,  poppa  !  Hail  Columbia ! 
I'm  with  you — sign,  madam,  please,"  cried 
his  impulsive  little  daughter  in  a  delirium 
of  pride  at  her  father's  attitude  in  a 
matter  o!  which  she  was  absolutely 
ignorant. 

"  Sign  it.  Elizabeth,"  was  all  the 
colonel  said ;  and  Mrs.  Chycheley  en- 
dorsed the  cheque. 

"  Off,  is  it  ?  "  growled  Mr.  Vantromp  to 
Daddy  Staples,  as  he  took  him  apart  in 
a  friendly  confab.  "  IE  I  thought  so,  I'd 
be  oil  too,  instanter  —  and  don't  you 
forget  it.  Why,  man,  I've  been  longing 
and  praying  this  many  a  day  to  do  the 
poor  old  chap  a  good,  and  a  substantial, 
turn  of  the  kind.  He  is  honour  itself,  or 
he  wouldn't  be  hovering,  as  I  well 
know,  on  the  very  verge  of  ruin  for  a  few 
paltry  thousand  pounds.  But  he's  got 
them  now,  and,  b'gosh,  I'll  see  that  he 
uses  'em  too,  before  I  leave.  What  now, 
Sadie? " 

She  was  standing  before  him,  the  little 
minx,  holding  young  Rock  wood  by  the 
hand,  and  looking  as  demure  as  any 
little  kitten  on  its  first  ramble.  And  the 
tell-tale  colour  in  both  their  cheeks  was 
quite  sufRcient  reply  for  Mr.  Vantromp. 


"  'Deed,  yes,  my  pet,"  was  all  he  said. 
"  I  have  been  on  to  it  for  some  time ; 
and  I've  blessed  it  from  the  start.  Now 
run  away  the  both  of  you,  and  tell  me 
all  about  it  in  the  evening.  Co'nel,  I 
have  always  had  it  in  my  firm  belief 
that  the  American  dollar  was  about  the 
almightiest  engine  of  power  in  the 
whole  universe,  but  I've  learnt  to  think 
different  now,  and  1  place  it  second 
only  to  destiny,  and  that's  a  fact.  Old 
men,  both,  give  me  your  hands — for  I 
reckon  I  do  feel  real,  solid,  downright 
good." 

EPILOGUE. 

"  Sadie,"  remarked  young  Rockwood 
when  they  had  left  the  room  and  the 
happy  group  within  to  themselves,  "1 
want  your  advice— 1  have  got  something 
to  tell  you." 

"Yes,  Bertram  ? " 

"  Half  the  Seabrook  estates  will  be 
mine  some  day  to  dispose  of  as  I  like  ?  " 

"  Sure." 

"  Do  you  think — would  you  like " 

"  To  give  your  interest  to  Marigold  and 
Raymond !  God  bless  you,  my  boy,  for 
that  thought.  We  shall  have  more 
than  we  need ;  and  I  would  indeed  be  a 
happy  little  Sadie  if  1  could  be  certain 
that,  in  the  course  of  time.  Marigold  and 
her  children  would  enjoy  what,  after  all, 
is  their  own." 


KABVLIE— SOUTH    ENTRANCE   TO    DJURJURA    MOUNTAINS. 

IN    THE     LAND    OF    THE 
SETTING    SUN. 


By  FRANK   SCUDAMORE. 


THE  Babed-aU Maghreb,  or  Land  of 
the  Setting  Sun,  lias  ever  possessed 
great  fascination  for  t!ie  more 
adventurous  of  artists.  The  Hglit,  ttie 
glowing  colour,  tlie  infinite  varieties  of 
type  and  costume,  and  the  kaleidoscopic 
conditions  that  would  seenn  to  govern 
daily  existence  have  in  themselves  an 
irresistible  charm  to  which  the  spice  of 
very  real  danger,  inseparable  from  travel 
in  the  land  of  theShereefs,  adds  a  capti- 
vating flavour.  The  late  Mr.  Georges 
Montbard  literally  revelled  in  this  life  of 
the  Maghreb,  and  made  many  expedi- 
tions to  one  part  and  another  of  the 
Moorish  Sultan's  dominions.  He  visited, 
on  several  occasions,  each  of  the  three 
ancient  capitals  of  the  land ;  he  might 
be  met  with  one  day  wandering  through 
the  many  barriered  streets  of  Fez,  or 
gazing  with  envious  eyes  through  the 
portals  of  the  vast  mosque  of  the  Kutu- 
bich  (that  mosque  of  the  book-sellers 
which  was  the  glory  of  Fez  when  that 
town  was  a  stronghold  of  learning)  into 


whose  dim  interior  no  Christian  has  ever 
yet  penetrated.  He  might  be  found 
installed  on  another  occasion  in  some 
frescoed  pavilion  in  one  of  the  many 
orange  gardens  of  Marakesh  (the  old  city 
of  Morocco)  ;  or  yet  again,  a  curious 
spectator  of  scenes  in  the  slave  market 
of  Mikna?.  Mor  did  he  content  himself 
with  this  more  ordered  life  of  the  cities — 
not  to  be  sure  that  order  is  triumphant 
anywhere  in  Moorish  towns — for  his 
camps  could  at  times  lie  found  located 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Atlas,  or  among  the 
famed  date  groves  of  Tafilet,  or  among 
the  scarps  and  valleys  of  the  mountains 
of  Djurjura.  From  these  and  other  wild 
places  Mr.  Montbard  would  send  to  Europe 
his  charmingsketches.some  of  which  illus- 
trate this  article,  dispatching  them  to 
the  coast  by  that  strange  postal  system 
which  is  surely  as  quaint  as  anything  in  . 
the  world.  It  is  a  runner  who  carries 
your  mails  in  Morocco,  a  humble  creature 
whose  sole  earthly  possessions  are  a  loin- 
cloth and  a  length  of  dry  rope,  part  of 
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STREET  IK  THE  which  latter 
VILLAGE  OF  THE  he  ties  even- 
BEN'i-ENi,  night  to  his 
KABVLiE.  great  toe  when 
fatigue  com- 
pelshim  to  snatch  a  few  hours' 
sleep,  and  sets  fire  to  the  other 
end  of  it  so  that  he  may  be 
wakened  when  the  burning 
yam  reaches  his  toot.  These 
carriers  cover  hundreds  of 
miles  of  country  in  an  in- 
credibly brief  space  of  time; 
they  swim  rivers,  they  cross 
almost  impassable  mountain 
passes  to  gain  a  few  hours  by 
a  short  cut,  they  battle  often 
with  choking  dust-storms  or 
not  less  choking  swarms  of 
locusts,  which  they  may  meet 
on  their  way,  enduring  everj' 
hardsbijiofcold  and  thirst  and 
fatigue,  and  all  to  gain  a  wage 
at  which  the  most  destitute  of 
unemployed  in  this  country 
would  snort  a  contemptuous 
refusal. 

In  truth,  Morocco  is  a  strange 
land  in  every  aspect  of  the 
life  of  its  people ;  a  country 
of  vast  potentialities  from  an 
agricultural  point  of  view, 
whose  rolling  plains  might,  in 
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xpected  to  detain  the  force  for  some 
considerable  time.  Behold  the  army 
streaming  over  the  plain  towards  the 
camping  ground  by  the  river,  the 
strangest  medley  of  brigand  soldiery  ever 
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seen  off  the  stage  tokkent  of 
of  a  theatre,  assit,  moun- 
Note,  then,  the  tains  or 
planting  of  bat-  azron. 
tered  standards, 
the  quick  rising  of  strange 
mot  ley  habitations — some  tents, 
some  hutsof  strawand  branches, 
some  mere  shelters  of  camel 
cloth  to  preserve  the  cooking 
fires  from  the  withering  rays  of 
the  sun  and  the  night  blasts  of 
desert  wind.  See,  then,  hurry- 
ing from  all  points  of  the 
compass,  long  lines  of  peasantry 
staggering  beneath  the  huge 
flat  baskets  on  their  heads, 
heaped  with  the  "  mona,"  their 
contribution  of  provisions  to 
their  gracious  Lord  (for  like 
the  locust  swarms  the  Sultan's 
army  feeds  on  the  countries 
through  which  it  passes,  and 
like  the  locust  again  commonly 
leaves  them  absolutely  bare  of 
sustenance).  The  cook  pots 
get  under  way,  the  beasts  are 
slaughtered,  wild  strains  of 
barbaric  music  fill  the  air,  and 
shrill  sounds  of  female  voices 
in  laughter  or  in  quarrel — for 
the  feminine  contingent  of  the 
Moorish  army  on  the  march 
at  least  equals  its  strength — 
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and  in  the  very  midst  of  the  chaotic 
assemblage,  surrounded  and  protected 
by  it,  yet  isolated  in  a  Mokanna-like 
seclusion,  rises  the  vast  embroidered 
pavilions  of  the  Lord  of  Empire.  The 
royal  tents  of  the  Sultan  form,  in  good 
sooth,  a  town  of  canvas  palaces,  the 
whole  surrounded  by  triple  high  canvas 
walls,  within  the  first  and  second  of  which 
are  located  the  pavilions  of  the  great 
lords  and  chief  officers  of  state.  Here, 
also,  are  raised  the  dais  and  judgment  feat, 
an  ornate  structure  profusely  decorated 
in  gorgeous  colours,  where  the  Sultan 
holds  court  and  approves,  commands  and 
condemns.  The  Imperial  pavilion  itself 
is  a  stupendous  siructure.  Canvas, 
indeed,  but  raised  on  huge  timbers  and 
having  its  roof  supported  by  heavy  beams. 
Ere  now,  it  may  be  said,  royal  pavilions 
have  played  a  sinister  part  in  the  history 
of  the  Court.  It  is  not,  indeed,  so  very 
long  since  that  a  prince  of  the  Shereefian 
family,  unpleasantly  near  the  throne,  gave 
proof  of  contumacy  by  a  stubborn 
resistance  both  to  poison  and  to  the 
knives  of  supposed  fanatics.  Something 
bad  to  be  done,  so  he  was  sent  on  a 
journey  to  Tafilet  and,  as  a  mark  of  high 
favour,  was  presented  with  a  magnificent 
royal  pavilion.     And  then  the  inevitable 


happened,  for  n'niecan  tight  against  fate. 
While  he  slept  on  his  state  couch  an  ill- 
secured  roof  beam  fell  on  him,  and  that 
page  of  history  was  closed  and  the 
Court  smiled  again. 

The  stay  of  the  Sultan  and  his  army 
in  any  given  place  is.  as  I  have  said, 
determined  by  the  amount  of  impost  to 
be  extorted  from  the  district,  and  by 
the  powers  of  resistance  of  the  district 
to  that  extortion.  .\nd  during  that 
sojourn  many  are  the  horrors  that  are 
perpetrated.  The  flogging,  the  hacking 
off  of  hands  or  feel,  and  the  tossings — to 
fall  head  downwards— by  the  Sultan's 
skilled  executioners  of  those  unfortunates 
who  fail  tosatisfy  his  Majesty's  demands. 
At  length,  however,  the  district  being 
sufTiciently  bled,  the  order  is  given  for 
departure,  and  some  day  at  dawn  the 
great  horde  of  robbers,  laden  and  fattened 
with  loot,  streams  out  again  over  the 
plain  to  fresh  pastures.  The  Sultan  has 
passed,  the  Lord  has  gone,  and  has  left 
behind  him  villages  impoverished,  many 
subjects  without  hands,  or  feet,  or  eyes, 
and  not  a  few  widows  and  orphans, 
and  above  everything  all  hearts  aching 
with  agonised  ^ense  of  injustice,  and 
burning  with  fierce,  but  impotent,  lust 
of  revenf-e. 
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"  llei  prelty  feel,  like  snaiU,  diil  cmp 

A  little  oui.  and  tben. 
At  ti  ihey  played  at  bo-poep. 

Did  soon  dnw  in  agaio. "— Hrrhick 


A  True  Story  of  Colonial  Life. 


I. 

JS.  W.  W  ILK  INS,  Englishman, 
iilimil  llie  end  of  September  one 
yftir,  i-oming  to  the  conclusion 
lliiti  hiii  little  income  would  not  keep 
liiiti  ill  i-ornfort  in  London,  and  deciding 
Ihal  Up  I'oiild  not  possibly  live  anywhere 
else  in  I'^urope,  sold  out  of  the  funds, 
bifid  [^iiodhye  to  his  friends,  and  booked 
i\  iiassugp  to  New  Zealand. 

Wilkins,  although  a  town  bird,  had 
always  had  leanings  towards  a  country 
life.  His  tastes  were  simple,  though 
refined,  and  he  thought  he  would  like  to 
live  a  cjuiet,  happy,  pastoral  sort  of 
existence,  surrounded  by  his  favourite 
pictures,  his  books,  and  a  few  pet  birds, 
amid  the  lovely  New  Zealand  scenery, 
in  what  he  had  heard  was  the  finest 
climate  in  the  world. 

Wilkins  was  a  man  who  always  did 
things  systematically,  so  he  bought  as 
many  books  on  sheep-farming  as  he 
could  get,  and  paid  a  visit  to  the 
.■Xgent- General  in  Victoria  Street.  The 
Agent-General  was  out,  but  another  very 
polite  gentleman  was  in,  and  Wilkins  had 
an  interesting  conversation  with  him, 

Eveiything    seemed    eminently   satis- 


factory.  The  polite  individual  said  that 
a  gentleman  like  Mr.  Wilkins  would  be 
most  welcome  in  the  colony.  He  was,  in 
fact,  just  the  kind  of  person  they  were 
looking  for.  There  would  be  no  difhculfy 
in  purchasing  land,  not  the  least.  There 
were  numerous  agents  who  would  be 
delighted  to  give  him  assistance. 

Was  sheep-farming  difficult  ?  Oh,  no. 
On  the  contrary,  on  the  big  runs  you  just 
bought  your  sheep,  turned  them  out,  and 
Ihey  looked  after  themselves,  more  or 
less,  the  owners  only  seeing  them  two 
or  three  times  a  year — at  lambing,  shear- 
ing, etc.  Was  shearing  difficult  ?  Well, 
as  a  rule  one  employed  men  to  do  that 
for  one,  and  the  only  difficulty  about  that 
was  paying  them  afterwards.  Here  the 
polite  gentleman  smiled. 

Did  the  polite  gentleman  think  Mr. 
Wilkins  suitable  for  a  colonial  life?  The 
polite  gentleman  looked  at  Mr.  Wilkins 
with  a  little  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

Wilkins  was  a  small,  slight  young 
man  of  about  thirty,  with  a  pale  student's 
face,  clean-shaven,  and  with  large,  mild, 
cow-like  eyes. 

"Well,"  he  said,  at  last,  kindly,  "I 
wouldn't  be  in  a  hurry  if  I  were  you. 
Have  a  good   look   round   first.     If  you 
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have  a  friend  over  there,  or  if  you  can 
arrange  it  with  anyone,  try  to  get  some 
experience  ;  but  get  it  cheap.*' 

After  an  exchange  of  pleasant  remarks, 
the  polite  gentleman  wished  him  good 
fortune  and  good-day,  and  Wilkins  left, 
feeling  very  happy. 

He  already  saw  himself  the  proprietor 
of  a  **  run,"  with  his  flocks  increasing 
and  multiplying  round  him.  He  saw  his 
little  cottage  covered  with  roses  nestling 
among  the  trees,  his  little  garden,  his 
little  pet  birds,  and  his  books.  Perhaps 
he  would  choose  a  few  friends,  too,  from 
among  his  neighbours,  but  only  a  few, 
for  he  did  not  want  to  go  into  Society 
at  all. 

Wilkins  packed  up  his  treasures,  and 
England  saw  him  no  more. 

II. 

WHEN  Wilkins  arrived  in  Christ- 
church — for  he  had  decided  on 
Canterbury,  South  Island  —  he 
was  agreeably  surprised.  There  were  no 
Maoris  about,  and  the  streets  and  shops 
were  far  beyond  his  expectations.  He 
spent  a  week  in  sight-seeing,  leaving  his 
name  and  address  with  several  agents, 
together  with  particulars  of  the  kind  of 
place  he  wanted. 

He  told  the  agents  he  required  a  nice 
little  sheep-run,  with  a  nice  little  house, 
and  he  would  like  a  bathroom  if  possible, 
and  a  garden  with  flowers,  fruit,  and 
things.  It  struck  him  that  the  agents 
rather  passed  over  the  question  of  the 
bathroom.  They  seemed  more  interested 
in  discovering  the  kind  of  land  he  needed. 
And  of  course  that  after  all  was  only 
right,  as  the  land  was  what  he  would 
make  his  money  from. 

At  first,  places  seemed  rather  dear ; 
anything  from  £^  to  £1^  an  acre,  and 
Wilkins  had  somehow  or  other  got  the 
idea  that  land  was  to  be  bought,  or  had 
been  bought  at  £2  an  acre  in  New 
Zealand.  He  had  ;^3,ooo  capital,  and  he 
had  expected  to  buy  at  least  1,000  acres. 

After  weeks  of  hurrying  from  office  to 
office,  hearing  particulars  of  "sheep  to 
the  acre,"  **  bushels  of  oats,"  etc.,  and 
looking  at  plans  which  told  him  nothing, 
Wilkins  found  his  ideal. 

That  is  to  say  it  seemed  to  be  so.     In 


the  first  place  it  was  not  an  ordinary 
'*  run."  It  was  an  estate  :  the  "  Kilgummy 
Estate,"  on  the  Rakaia  plains.  There 
were  a  thousand  acres,  and  the  price 
was  £2.  an  acre  ;  just  the  price  Wilkins 
had  been  prepared  to  give.  It  would  grow 
good  turnips,  the  agent  said,  though  not 
wheat.  But  as  it  was  sheep  Wilkins  was 
going  in  for,  that  fact  did  not  much 
matter.  There  was  the  usual  house  on 
the  place,  only  two  rooms,  but  timber 
was  cheap  and  more  could  easily  be 
added.  He  supposed  there  was  a  garden  ; 
yes,  certainly,  but  Wilkins  had  better  go 
down  and  see  the  place,  he  would  find 
it  well  worth  the  money. 

Wilkins  hesitated.  How  would  he  find 
it  worth  the  money  ?  How  did  you  tell 
good  land  from  bad  ?  It  was  a  subject  he 
had  not  got  up,  and  his  books  told  him 
nothing  of  the  matter.  The  agent  seemed 
to  judge  all  the  places  by  the  sheep  they 
carried  or  the  crops  they  grew.  This 
one,  two  sheep  to  the  acre:  that  one, 
twenty  bushels  of  oats.  But  how  to  tell 
without  growing  the  oats  or  the  sheep 
first  ? 

Wilkins,  passing  through  England  in 
the  train,  had  been  used  to  seeing  all 
the  land  covered  with  something.  This 
land  being  a  sheep-run,  would  of  course 
be  covered  with  grass.  How  could  he 
tell,  without  digging  it  up,  what  it  was 
like  ;'  and  even  if  he  did  dig  some  up,  how 
could  he  know  if  it  was  good  ? 

However,  he  knew  the  agent  was 
respectable,  and  the  land  anyway  couldn't 
be  very  dear  at  £2  an  acre.  He  went 
home  and  deliberated.  At  last  he  decided 
to  go  down  and  see  the  place  for  himself. 
It  seemed  absurdly  amateurish  not  to. 
He  would  give  a  hasty  glance  at  the 
land,  and  then  come  back  and  offer 
£1  15s.  an  acre. 

This  idea  struck  him  as  so  brilliant  that 
he  went  to  bed  delighted  with  himself. 

At  breakfast  Wilkins,  who  was  a  late 
ri-er,  received  a  note  from  the  agent.  It 
said  that  a  client  had  offered  £2  5s.  for 
Kilgummy,  but  of  course,  as  the  place 
was  under  offer  to  Wilkins,  the  agent 
had  not  yet  accepted.  He  would  be 
glad,  however,  if  Mr.  Wilkins  would 
decide  at  once,  as  otherwise  he  mi^Kt 
lose  the  chance. 
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This  settled  the  matter.  Someone  else 
wanted  the  place,  and  was  ready  to  give 
more  thin  Wilkins.  He  hurried  through 
his  breakfast  and  took  a  cab  to  the 
agent's. 

He  returned  to  **  Coker's  Hotel  *'  the 
proud  proprietor  of  the  Kilgummy  estate. 

The  agent  gave  Wilkins  the  address  of 
a  trustworthy  auctioneer,  w'ho  agreed  to 
supply  him  with  the  necessary  amount 
of  sheep — Wilkins  successfully  evading 
the  suggestion  that  he  should  attend  a 
sale  and  purchase  them  in  open  market. 
They  were  to  be  delivered  on  the  run ; 
and  Wilkins  bought  a  little  simple 
furniture  on  the  same  condition,  and  a 
plentiful  supply  of  stores.  He  also  pur- 
chased a  nice  big  English  dog-cart  and 
horse,  deciding  to  drive  down  to  the 
place,  as  it  was  only  fifty  miles  away, 
and  have  a  look  at  the  scenery  on  the 
way. 

Our  hero  lost  himself  once  or  twice 
when  he  got  out  on  to  the  plains,  but 
managed  at  last  to  reach  Kilgummy — a 
passing  horseman  directing  him  to  a  gate 
in  a  wire  fence,  which  he  said  was  the 
boundary.  A  straight  grass  track  led 
from  this  gate  to  a  little  hut  in  the 
distance,  and  Wilkins,  concluding  that 
the  homestead  would  be  somewhere  near, 
drove  gaily  on.  The  heavy  English  dog- 
cart rocked  about  a  bit,  but  the  horse 
was  a  strong  one,  and  Wilkins  took  the 
shaking  as  part  of  his  colonial  experience. 

He  was  a  plucky  little  chap,  but  he 
couldn't  help  a  slight  feeling  of  dismay 
as  he  gazed  at  tlie  scene  before  him,  and 
thought  how  far  it  was  from  his  ideal. 
For  miles  in  front  of  him,  and  to  apparently 
illimitable  distances  around,  stretched  a 
flat  brown  plain,  intersected  here  and 
there  with  reddish-brown  wire  fences. 
There  were  no  hedges,  no  roadside  trees, 
no  woods,  no  cottages,  absolutely  nothing 
to  break  the  rusty  monotony.  Only,  on 
the  furthest  horizon,  a  range  of  blue 
mountains,  tipped  here  and  there  with 
snow,  broke  the  sky  line. 

Wilkins  had  not  imagined  the  country 
would  be  brown.  He  had  pictured  long 
meadows  of  green  waving  grass,  with 
buttercups  and  daisies  showing  up 
against  the  sheep.  To  be  in  the  country 
and  to  see  not  a  vestige  of  green  around 


him  seemed  an  upsetting  of  the  laws  of 
Providence. 

Then,  too,  he  was  not  a  judge  of  land, 
but  this  place  appeared  to  consist  of 
huge  round  stones,  between  the  inter- 
stices of  which,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  grew 
great  bunches  of  brown  grass.  He  won- 
dered what  the  sheep  lived  on.  How- 
ever, the  auctioneer,  who  seemed  to 
know  the  place  well,  had  told  him  it 
would  carry  so  many  sheep  at  this  time 
of  year,  and  he  ought  to  know.  Wilkins 
supposed  they  liked  the  brown  bunches, 
which,  on  referring  to  his  books,  he 
decided  were  called  "  tussocks." 

Wilkins  drew  up  at  the  little  wooden 
hut  with  iron  roof  that  seemed  to  have 
been  dropped  into  the  middle  of  the 
great  plain,  got  down,  and  looked  in  at 
the  window.  It  was  apparently  a  small 
two-roomed  house.  There  had  only  been 
one  two-roomed  house  on  the  plan  he 
had  seen.  Could  this  be  it?  And  if 
it  were  indeed  his  future  home,  where 
was  the  garden  ? 

He  walked  to  the  back.  His  furniture 
had  arrived,  and  lay  in  disconsolate 
canvas  heaps  on  the  ground.  Behind 
the  house  was  a  two-stalled  stable  and 
trap  shed.  He  had,  fortunately,  being  a 
systematic  little  man,  forgotten  nothing 
that  was  necessary  to  existence.  Horse 
feed,  covers,  cooking  utensils,  stores, 
everything  that  the  most  fastidious 
bachelor  could  desire,,  were  there  in 
abundance. 

Wilkins  took  off  his  coat,  rolled  up  his 
shirt  sleeves  over  his  little  white  arms, 
and  started  colonial  life. 

III. 

A  MONTH  passed,  and  Wilkins  was 
alive.  The  weather  had  been 
beautiful.  He  had  spent  the  first 
few  days  in  getting  his  furniture  in  order, 
and  unpacking  his  treasures,  arranging 
his  pictures  and  books,  in  something  like 
their  accustomed  order,  around  his  little 
rooms.  When  he  had  finished,  the  place 
had  taken  a  look  of  home. 

He  had  got  used  to  the  long,  brown, 
bare  plains,  and  their  fir^t  monotony  had 
given  place  to  a  half  pl«  asant  sensation 
of  general  space  and  grandeur.  In  the  dis- 
tance the  mountain  ranges,  occasionally 
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tipi^ed  with   white,  looked   cool    in    the 
warm  sun. 

He  rode  daily  round  the  run,  getting 
to  know  the  boundary  fences  and  the 
look  of  the  sheep,  difficult  to  distinguish 
at  first,  among  the  tussocks.  So  far  as 
he  could  see  they  did  not  c-xppear  to  grow 
thinner,  and  concluding,  after  a  time, 
that  they  were  all  right,  he  gave  himself 
up  to  making  some  kind  of  garden  round 
the  hut ;  buying  little  pine  trees  by  the 
hundred  from  Christchurch,  and  sowing 
vegetables  and  flowers  in  profusion. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month  most 
of  the  work  he  could  do  for  the  present 
was  done.  The  little  pine  trees  were 
planted  neatly  in  groves ;  a  space  care- 
fully dug  over,  and  the  seeds  put  in 
in  graceful  profusion,  under  the  direction. 
of  a  manual  on  gardening  which  Wilkins 
had  purchased.  He  began  to  have  a 
considerable  amount  of  time  on  his 
hands,  and  to  wonder  what  his  neigh- 
bours were  like, and  when  they  would  call. 

For  it  was  evident  that  the  great  run- 
holders  would  eventually  come  to  see 
him,  bringing  their  wives  and  females 
generally ;  so  Wilkins  regularly  washed 
and  tidied  up  for  the  afternoon,  putting 
on  his  neat  black  tail-coat  and  seating 
himself  upon  his  little  verandah,  to  be 
ready  for  them. 

When,  however,  some  days  had  passed 
and  no  one  came,  he  concluded  that  his 
arrival  was  not  known,  and  gradually 
betook  himself  to  his  little  sitting-room, 
where  he  read  or  dozed  away  the  after- 
noon. 

One  day,  as  he  lay  asleep  on  his  sofa, 
he  was  wakened  by  the  sound  of  a  hopse*s 
hoofs  crushing  on  the  neat  gravel  path, 
which  he  had  made  from  the  fence  to 
the  house,  and,  springing  up,  he  hastily 
donned  his  black  coat  and  hurried  to 
the  door.     It  must  be  a  caller,  at  last. 

A  man  stood  there — a  working  man, 
apparently,  dressed  in  toil  stained  clothes 
and  with  rather  a  truculent  expression 
on  his  face. 

"  Good-day,"  said  he. 

"Good-day,"  returned  Wilkins,  po- 
litely. 

"Your  dog  has  been  worrying  my 
lambs,"  said  the  new  comer  with  an 
appearance  of  indignation.    **  He's  killed 


about  fifty  and  worried  a  couple  of  dozen 
more.  They  were  worth  ten  shillings 
apiece.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about 
it?" 

Wilkins  turned  pale.  His  dog  Towser 
was  a  quiet,  harmless-looking  animal, 
given  him  by  the  auctioneer,  who  had 
been  about  to  shoot  it,  when  Wilkins 
had  begged  for  its  life.  The  auctioneer, 
averring  it  was  too  soft  for  anything, 
had  reluctantly  made  him  a  present  of 
it.  It  was  true  that  the  dog  had  been 
absent  the  day  before,  having  slipped  his 
chain,  but  that  Towser,  meek  Towser, 
who  trembled  when  Wilkins  raised  his 
hand,  should  kill  fifty  lambs  and  worry 
a  couple  of  dozen  more,  seemed  in- 
credible. 

He  mentally  added  up  fifty  lambs  at 
I  OS.,  and  a  couple  of  dozen,  worried,  at, 
say  5s.     Total  ^31. 

"Well,"  said  the  man  angrily,  "what 
are  you  going  to  do  ?  " 

Wilkins  decided  that  this  must  be  one 
of  the  disagreeable  "  cockatoos  "*  he  had 
heard  about. 

"  You  must  write  to  me  properly,"  he 
said,  at  length,  trying  to  look  stern, 
"  and  I  will  refer  the  matter  to  my 
lawvers." 

The  man  gazed  at  him  for  a  moment, 
and  then  muttering  something  about 
"  seeing  all  about  it,"  turned  and  left. 

Wilkins  went  out  and  thrashed  Towser 
heavily  ;  Towser  looked  innocent,  but  it 
was  a  relief. 

Two  days  after,  he  received  a  lawyer's 
letter  applying  for  £^0  damages  done 
to  his  client's  sheep.  His  troubles  had 
begun. 

Later  on  in  the  night,  he  awoke  in  bed 
with  a  roaring  as  of  a  thousand  cannon  in 
his  ears,  and,  sitting  up,  found  the  room 
exceedingly  hot  and  stuffy,  and  his  heart 
beating  fiercely. 

He  jumped  out  of  bed  and  looked  out. 
The  night  was  a  fine  one,  and  everything 
seemed  as  usual.  The  noise  came  from 
the  wind.  What  was  apparently  a  hurri- 
cane of  tremendous  force  was  blowing, 
hurtling  through  the  air  with  tremendous 
fury,  and  shading  the  little  hut  to  its 
foundations. 


*•  Cockatoo  "  =  Small  farmer— Colonial  slang. 
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The  peculiar  thing  about  it  was,  that 
the  more  it  blew,  the  hotter  it  became. 

Wilkins  put  on  a  dressing  gown,  afraid 
to  return  to  bed  lest  the  house  should 
blow  down,  and  looked  through  his 
books  for  an  explanation.  He  concluded, 
at  last,  that  it  was  what  was  called  a 
"  noc- wester,"  a  wind  which,  the  book 
said,  occasionally  did  immense  damage 
on  the  Canterbury  plains,  blowing  newly- 
ploughed  and  sown  land  completely 
away,  sometimes  to  a  depth  of  two  or 


IV. 

WILKINS  had  been  living  during  all 
this  time  on  his  stores  :  ttoned 
tongues,  potted  meats,  etc.  As 
a  fastidious  little  man,  he  had  supplied 
himself  bountifully  at  the  commencement 
with  these  apd  various  other  delicacies. 
When  they  came  at  last  to  an  end,  Wilkins 
grew  thoughtful. 

He  had  not  considered,  in  the  first  flush 
of  proprietorship  of  Kilgummy,  how  the 
prices  of  such  things  mount  up,  and  to 


ching  hold  0/  a  bony  hind  leg. 


three  inches  of  the  top-soil,  and  burying 
sheep  and  fences  completely  from  sight. 
Wilkins  wondered  why  he  had  not 
remembered  to  have  read  this  before. 

When  morning  rame,  the  strange  gale 
had  abated,  and  Wilkins  went  out  to 
water  his  garden.  There  was  no  garden. 
The  place  where  it  had  been  was 
swept  as  bare  as  if  the  seas  had  been 
over  it. 

He  concluded  he  did  not  like  nor- 
westers.  He  grew  more  used  to  them 
later,  but  he  never  got  to  like  them. 


the  present  time  Kilgummy  had  brought 
him  nothing;  while  he  had  Towser's 
escapade  and  the  loss  of  his  pine  trees  to 
put  on  the  wrong  side. 

There  was  no  doubt  of  it,  to  launch 
out  into  further  expense  at  the  present 
time  was  impossible.  He  must  live  on 
mutton,  as  he  supposed  every  one  about 
him  did. 

Nothing  at  first  sight  appeared  simpler. 
Mutton  was  plentiful ;  it  surrounded  him, 
so  to  speak. 

He  grasped  a  knife  one  day,  stirred  by 
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the    pangs   of     hunger,    and   set    out   to 
obtain  it. 

He  found  it  difficult ;  that  is,  he  found 
it  difficult  to  catch  his  sheep.  Towser 
was  no  use  at  all.  He  gambolled  round 
the  swift  animals  in  a  playful  manner, 
doing  more  harm  than  good ;  and  Wilkins, 
unaided,  was  certainly  not  capable  of 
running  down  a  wild  New  Zealand  sheep. 
He  had  by  the  help  of  his  books,  fathomed 
some  of  the  mysteries  of  drafting  yards, 
races,  etc.,  but  how  to  get  the  sheep  into 
the  yards  was  what  puzzled  him.  It 
seemed  a  case  of  "first  catch  your 
sheep,"  and  if  he  only  caught  one,  that 
was  all  he  wanted ;  he  didn't  want  the  lot. 

However,  after  about  an  hour's  excite- 
ment, Towser  tired  of  his  buffoonery,  and 
seemed  to  decide  to  settle  down  to  work. 

Wilkins  was  delighted  with  his  intelli- 
gence. He  bounded  off  at  a  tremendous 
rate,  rounded  up  the  sheep,  and  took 
them  along  at  a  sharp  trot  towards  the 
yard,  apparently  without  an  effort. 

At  the  gate,  Wilkins  joined  him,  and 
together  they  "  shooed  '*  the  sheep  inside. 
Wilkins  let  them  all  out  again  carefully 
through  the  race,  all  but  one,  a  fat 
wether — the  doomed  one.  Towser  sat 
down  panting,  and  watched  the  strange 
sight. 

Wilkins'  heart  was  in  his  mouth.  He 
had  never  killed  anything  before — any- 
thing large.  Given  the  choice,  there  was 
nothing  he  would  not  rather  have  done  ; 
but,  as  I  have  said  before,  he  was  a 
plucky  little  chap,  and  he  had  started 
this  life  and  put  his  capital  into  it.  He 
could  certainly  not  yet  afford  a  man  to 
slaughter  for  him  ;  and  though  the  great 
woolly  wether  looked  nearly  as  big  as 
himself,  he  was  going  to  kill  it.  He 
rolled  up  his  shirt  sleeves  and  took  his 
knife  in  his  hand.  The  wether  stood 
and  looked  at  him. 

Wilkins  had  learned  from  his  books 
that  the  best  way  to  catch  a  sheep  was 
to  grasp  it  by  one  of  its  hind  legs  and 
then  throw  it  down  and  turn  it  over. 
After  a  few  minutes  he  succeeded,  by 
making  a  quick  dash  at  the  wether, 
and  flinging  himself  on  it,  in  catching 
hold  of  a  bony  hind  leg.  Unfortunately, 
the  very  act  had  put  it  out  of  his  power 
to  manage  the  beast   in  any  way  now 
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that  he  had  caught  it,  and  a  few  more 
seconds  showed  Towser  the  strange  sight 
of  his  master  going  round  and  round  the 
yard  at  a  furious  rate  on  his  stomach. 

However,  Wilkins  held  on,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  recovering  his  balance  at  last. 
Then,  with  a  struggle,  he  got  the  brute 
on  to  its  back,  and  tied  its  legs  with  his 
handkerchief. 

What  happened  after  that  Wilkins 
hardly  knew.  He  found  himself  at  last 
seated,  sick  and  faint,  on  his  sofa.  He 
hardly  realised  what  he  had  done.  He 
only  knew  that  he  had  been  a  refmed 
little  English  gentleman  once ;  and 
between  that  time  and  the  present  came 
a  vision  of  a  struggle  with  some  great, 
warm,  living  thing,  a  struggle  literally 
for  life  and  death,  with  the  advantage 
all  on  one  side ;  and  then  there  was 
blood — blood  on  his  hands— everywhere. 

It  seemed  all  so  very  like  murder, 
that  Wilkins  closed  his  eyes  again  and 
shivered. 

This  was  not  the  Arcadian  life  he  had 
pictured.  From  the  very  start,  his  little 
castles  in  the  air  had  crumbled.  His 
cottage  nestling  amid  the  trees,  his  roses, 
his  garden,  his  few  choice  friends,  the 
little  income  he  would  make,  all  seemed 
to  have  vanished,  and  now  .  .  .  Wilkins 
shuddered.  To  go  through  that  struggle 
for  life  again  was  more  than  his  soul 
was  capable  of. 

He  lived  on  mutton  for  a  week,  taking 
very  little  interest  in  his  food,  however. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  he  concluded 
he  would  rather  starve  than  kill  another 
wether. 

He  began  to  grow  visibly  thinner,  and 
a  week  of  hot,  thundering  nor- westers 
affected  his.  nerves  badly.  The  intense 
loneliness  and  distastefulness  of  the  life 
he  had  so  heedlessly  taken  up,  with  no 
capabilities  for  it,  began  to  impress  itself 
more  and  more  upon  his  brain.  Even 
his  favourite  little  pictures  were  no  longer 
a  joy  to  him  ;  and  he  couldn't  settle  down 
to  read  in  his  restless  state. 

V. 

ONE  day,  as  he  rode  along  his  run, 
his  head  hanging  down,  and  his 
thoughts  far  away,  a  sudden  voice, 
almost  at  his  side,  made  him  jump.     It 
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e  liaH  heard 


was  the  firit  human  ' 
for  a  month. 

"  Looking  for  jour  shef  |) ;  "  it  said. 
Wilkins  looked  up,  sutprised.  The  speaker 
was  an  oldish  man,  on  a  powerful  liorse. 
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."     He  stopped,    startled, 

and  looked  qi 

jickly  round 

him.     ' 

riiere 

were  no  sheep 

in  sight  any. 

A' here. 

"  Oh,  vou  needn't  look  for  them,"  said 
the  stranger.  "I  thought  they  had 
broken  throughyourfenceat  first, but  now 
I've  seen  the  way  you  ride  about,  with 
your  head  down,  dreaming  along,  I 
expect  the  truth 
is  you  left  a  gate 
open  some  tin  e 
or  another," 

With  a  sinking 
of  the  heart, 
Wilkins  recalled 
a  ride  be  had 
taken  the  day 
before.  He  cer- 
tainly could  not 
recall  shutting 
the  gate. 

"I've     found 
them,"    said    the 
stranger,  half  in- 
clined to  smile. 
Wilkins  looked 

ingface.  Here  was 
a  neighbour  and 
a  friend  at  last. 

"  Found  'em  in 
my  oats,"  con- 
tinued the  new- 
comer, sternly.  "1 
don't  suppose 
they've  spoiled 
more  than  fifty 
acres,  but  they've 
certainly  done 
that.  I  had  to 
pound  them,  and 
of  course  you'll 
pay  the  damages 
to  the  crop." 

Wilkins  tried 
hard  not  to  faint. 

The  stranger, 
who  was  walch- 
ingliimcuriously, 
pave  a  slight 
lauglt, 
um  '  at    the  work. 


"Vo 


■  he  s 


three 


"  I've     been    out    > 

months,"  said  Wilkins, 

"  Lver  had  any  experience  of  sheep?" 
"  No,  none,"  stammered  Wilkins,  feeling 

somehow    rather    foolish,     and    vM^hin" 
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the  stranger  would  leave  him  alone  to 
think. 

"  Have  you  bought  this  place  ? "  a^^ked 
the  stranger. 

Wilkins  replied  in  the  afTirmative. 

"Well,  I'd  sell  it  again  if  I  were  you," 
said  the  other;  and,  wishing  Wilkins 
rather  an  abrupt  good-day,  he  cantered 
off,  after  explaining  where  he  would  find 

Wilkins  returned  home  dazed.  He 
wasn't  sure  what  "pounding"  sheep 
meant,  but  he  discovered  from  his  books 
that  it  meant  imprisoning  trespassing 
sheep  in  a  kind  of  public  yard,  whence 
they  could  only  be  released  on  payment 
of  various  fines  per  head. 

In  his  case,  he  concluded,  after  going 
carefully  over  figures,  Ihat"  the  fines 
would  come  to  6d.  per  head  ;  the  case 
coming  under  Schedule  I.:  Trespass  in 
any  fenced  land  having  thereon  any 
growing  crop— "for  every  ewe,  lamb,  or 
wether,  6d."  Wilkins  had  eight  hundred 
sheep  that  mf-ant jt'^o-  Theownerof  the 
land  could  apparently  sue  for  damages  to 
his  crop.  What  would  the  damage  to  fifty 
acres  of  oats  be  ?   Wilkins  did  not  know. 

Wilkins  recovered  his  sheep  by  paying 
the  pound  fees  and  ^£"30  damages  to  the 
oats. 

The  next  day  he  started  for  town, 
with  the  object  of  selling  Kilgummy. 

The  agent,  however,  who  had  sold 
him  the  place,  did  not  seem  very  sanguine 
as  to  his  probable  success.  Times  were 
bad,  he  said,  and  Wilkins  would  do 
better  to  hold  on.     One  or  two  other 


agents  expressed  the  greatest  willingness 
to  put  it  on  their  books,  carelessly  adding 
that  they  thought  they  had  all  the  par- 
ticulars. One  remarked  that  he  had  had 
the  place  on  his  books  for  ten  years. 

When  our  friend  mentioned  that  he  was 
prepared  to  let  it  go  at  £1  15s.  an  acre, 
thereby  losing  5s.  an  acre,  the  agent 
laughed  heartily. 

"  I  should  think  you  would,"  he  said. 
He  was  a  jovial,  frank  creature,  and  he 
took  no  note  of  Wilkins'  pained  expres- 
sion r  "  I  could  have  sold  it  you  any 
time  during  the  last  eight  jears  for  15s. 
an  acre,  let  alone  the  odd  pound.  No, 
my  dear  sir,  you  put  it  at  15s.,  and  lake 
my  word  you  will  never  get  a  penny 
more  this  side  kingdom  come." 

Wilkins  went  home,  and,  sea  ting  himself 
in  his  little  parlour,  added  up  a  few  figures. 

He  had  purchased  Kilgummy  for 
_£'2.coo.  He  had  calculated  to  make 
5  per  cent,  on  that,  which  would 
make  /icX)  a  year.  He  had  paid  away 
^30  for  Towfer's  lambs  and  /"20  for 
young  trees  and  seeds,  which  the  nor- 
wester  had  taken.  Then  there  were  the 
£so  fees  and  the  damages  to  the  oats. 

It  appeared  that  his  first  year's  profits 
were  gone  before  he  had  been  in  posses- 
sion three  months. 

Also  he  had  learnt  that  Kilgummy 
was  worth  £750  instead  of  ^^2,000. 

Wilkins  concluded  that  he  was  unsuited 
for  colonial  life.  He  sold  Kilgummy  for 
i6s.  an  acre  to  a  brisk  young  colonial, 
who  knocked  a  good  living  out  of  it, 
and  he  went  himself  to  live  at  Dieppe. 
There  are  no  sheep  there. 


By  OSCAR    PARKER. 


THOUGH  Mr.  R.  C.  Carton's  farce, 
"  Public  Opinion,"  has  now  had  to 
give  way  at  Wyndham's  Theatre 
to  "  Captain  Drew  on  Leave,"  transferred 
from  the  New  Theatre  to  allow  for  the 
revival  of "  The  Scarlet  Pimpernel "  at  the 
latter  playhouse,  1  must  not  forego  some 
comments  for  which  I  have  not  been  able 
to  find  time  or  space  in  an  earlier  month. 
Any  production  of  Mr.  Carton's  demands 
attention,  but,  beyond  that,  "  Public 
Opinion"  has  its  own  claims  to  recogni- 
tion. Two  plays  from  Mr.  Carton's  hand 
were  produced  last  year,  "Mr.  Hopkinson" 
and  "Public  Opinion."  The  former,  in 
theme  and  development,  was  comedy 
rather  than  farce,  though  Mr.  Welch 
elected  to  play  the  title-r6!e  on  farcical 
lines;  but  "Public  Opinion  "was  uncom- 
promising farce  from  start  to  finish,  body 
and  soul,  and  never  made  any  pretence 
of  being  other.  Mr.  Carton  must  have 
said  to  himself — "  Go  to  !  I  will  write  a 
farce  in  three  acts.  Now  a  farce  in  three 
acts  presupposes  a  compromising  situa- 
tion. Old?  YeS,  nearly  antediluvian. 
Well,  then,  fwo  compromising  situations. 
Still  ancient.  But  four  compromising 
situations — all  in  one  play — and  all  with 
the  same  woman !  Ah,  never  done  before 
— something  really  novel — inexpressibly 
ludicrous  situations.  Begin  with  a  breach 
of  promise  case  ;  plaintiff  a  music  hall 
artiste,  a  clever,  unscrupulous,  fascinating 
little  witch — defendant  a  rakish  young 
peer.  Then  who  are  to  be  the  victims  of 
the  young  lady's  wiles  ?  Why,  of  course, 
incongruity  is  of  the  essence  of  farce,  so 
the  compromised  gentlemen  must  be  per- 
sons of  great   dignity  of  character  and 
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position — Happy  thought  !  Make  the 
judge  who  is  to  try  the  breach  of  pro- 
mise case  one  of  them.  Another  shall 
be  his  brother,  a  distinguished  Harley 
Street  physician.  A  third  the  lawyer 
whom  they  will  all  consult,  and  the 
fourth  a  peer^and  there  you  are.  They 
have  all  met  Miss  Pansy  Bligh  in  the 
past,  and  they  have  all  written  her  the 
most  compromising  love  letters,  and  these 
letters  are  sure  to  turn  up  at  the  forth- 
coming trial,  to  the  utter  confusion  and 
undoing  of  four  very  eminent  and  highly 
respected  professional  gentlemen." 

I  am  not  trying  to  construct  a  plot ;  I 
am  only  trying  to  imagine  how  Mr, 
Carton  constructed  this  plot.  Certainly 
with  considerable  ingenuity  and  deft 
craftsmanship,  and  an  unhesitating  in- 
stinct for  what  goes  to  make  a  telling 
situation.  The  first  Act,  wherein  we  are 
introduced  to  the  several  past-amorous 
victims  of  Miss  Pansy  Bligh's  wiles  and 
thoughtful  habit  of  filing  her  correspon- 
dence, moves  briskly  and  blithely  along 
a  course  every  step  of  which  adds  appre- 
ciably to  our  enjoyment.  The  action  of 
the  second  Act  lies  in  Miss  Pansy's  rooms, 
whither  the  judge,  the  doctor,  the  lawyer 
and  the  peercome,  during  Pansy's  absence 
at  the  music  halls,  each  with  independent 
burglarious  intent  to  find  and  abstract 
his  own  incriminating  letters,  .'\bsurdly, 
wildly,  madly  farcical  as  the  situation  is, 
it  is  also  funny  ;  but  a  little  of  it  goes 
far,  and  when,  in  the  last  Act,  we  find  the 
search  still  going  on,  but  now  transferred 
to  the  rooms  of  an  irascible  old  gentle- 
man who  knows  nothing  of  the  letters  or 
the  transgressions  and  qualms  of  the  four 
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repentant  Lotharios,  we  begin  to  feel  that 
we  have  had  more  than  enough  of  it. 
Either  Mr.  Carton  should  have  rounded 
off  his  second  act  to  a  final  cjrtain,  or 
his  humorous  invention  should  have  sup- 
plied a  more  original  chain  of  event  and 
ultimate  solution  to  the  dilemma  he  pre- 
pared  for  us.  However  we  may  be  tickled 
by  the  sprightly  ingenuity  of  the  farce- 
writer  in  detached  situations  and  bland, 
absurdity  of  dialogue,  we  find  it  hard  to 
forgive  him  a  tedious  persistence  in  one 
groove  of  development.  Persistence  of 
any  sort  in  the  ridiculous  abstraction  of 
farce-land  is  incongruous  and,  as  it  were, 
an  insult  to  our  intelligence.  If  Mr.  Car- 
ton will  remodel  his  last  act,  he  can  make 
a  most  acceptable  megrims  -  killer  of 
"  Public  Opinion."  The  play  had  a  strong 
cast  and  was  exceptionally  well  acted, 
with  just  that  naturally  sane  air  which 
throws  into  high  relief  the  essential 
absurdi ty  of  the  story  and  i  ts  en vi  ronment . 


Generalisations  have  a  nasty  habit  of 
kicking  back  and  discomfiting  the  gene- 
raliser.  We  say,  grandiloquently  and 
confidently,  that  true  art  is  never  didactic, 
never  preaches  from  a  text  or  dragoons 
us  from  a  lecturer's  rostrum,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  it  is  all  true  enough  ;  but, 
again,  the  play  can  never  "  hold  the  mirror 
up  to  nature"  without  showing  the 
image  of  vice  as  revolting,  of  virtue  as 
captivating,  of  selfishness  as  degrading, 
of  moral  cowardice  as  devastating,  and 
that  as  a  man  sows  so  must  he  reap.  In 
so  far  as  this  inevitableness  is  didactic, 
so  far  must  the  dramatic  art  be  didactic. 
In  **The  Indecision  of  Mr.  Kingsbury" 
at  the  Haymarket,  a  very  free  and  easy 
adaptation  by  Mr.  Cosmo  Gordon  Len- 
nox, from  M.  Georges  Berr's  "  L'lrr^solu,** 
we  have  a  rather  startling  instance  of  the 
apparent  paradox  that,  though  art  may 
not  be  didactic,  it  may  be  necessarily  a 
sermon  by  innuendo.  It  is  a  courageous 
thing  in  a  dramatist  to  make  his  chief 
character  a  moral  coward,  to  endow  him 
with  a  fatal  inability  to  make  up  his 
mind  about  anything,  a  fibreless  drifter, 
taking  his  cue  to  a  decision  from  the  very 
last  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  him, 
swaying  from  north  to   south,  and  from 


east  to  west,  in  the  variable  breezes  of  a 
more     dominating    atmosphere — a    real 
human     weathercock.       The    surprising 
thing    is    that,  as  Mr.  Charles  Hawtrey 
plays  the  part,  Mr.  Arthur  Kingsbury,  the 
undecided,  entirely  captivates  us.     With 
all  his  faults,  we  love  him  still,  and  almost 
hope  that  his  vacillations  may  not  bear 
the  fruit  they  should.     But,  perhaps,  after 
all,  the  fact  that  they  do  bear  their  proper 
fruit  is  the  sop  that  stills  the  Cerberus- 
bark   of  our   conscience,  and   leaves  us 
free    to   love  where  we  ought   to   ban. 
Mr.  Kingsbury's  indecision   about  wall- 
pa  f)er  will,  we  are  convinced,  land  him 
with  some  atrocious  pattern  to  make  his 
walls  a  daily  punishment  for  him.     His 
vacillations  over  the  selection  of  a  wife 
will,  we  are  equally  convinced,  bring  its 
retribution,  sooner  or   later,  and    so    it 
does.      And    yet,    though    we   elect    to 
despise  him,  he    is   so    recklessly  good- 
natured,  so  manifestly  shaped  by  nature 
to  scatter  radiance,  that    we  positively 
resent  the  woes  that  follow  in  the  train 
of  his  lack  of  resolution.     No  doubt,  as 
I  have  intimated,  much  of  this  is  due  to 
the  art  of  the  actor,  the  personality  and 
manner  of  Mr.  Hawtrey  ;   but  his  inter- 
pretation does  no  violence  to  the  part ; 
in   truth,  he  suits  it  admirably,  and  the 
part  suits  him.      His  interpretation  has 
the  true  comedy  flavour  ;  the  misfortunes 
that  he  brings  on  himself,  sit  so  lightly 
on     his    own  shoulders,  that    our   sym- 
pathies are  not  wrung — we  are  left  free 
to  enjoy. 

In  spite  of  certain  piquante  flavours 
here  and  there — certain  details  of  exag- 
geration, "  The  Indecision  of  Mr.  Kings- 
bury "  must  be  classed  and  dealt  with  as 
a  comedy,  not  a  farce.  The  body  of  it 
and,  for  the  most  part,  the  frame-work, 
are  on  comedy  lines,  but  it  would  have 
been  easy  to  take  the  play  in  the  spirit 
of  wild  and  irresponsible  farce  if  its 
interpreters  had  so  chosen.  It  is  near  the 
borderland,  but  the  good  taste  and  intel- 
ligent appreciation  of  those  responsible 
for  the  production  have  kept  it  well  on 
the  right  side.  I  have  observed  that 
those  who  criticised  the  play  on  the  first- 
night  production  complain  of  its  tedious- 
ness — that  the  story  drags — that  it  is  too 
thin    for    four    acts.     That    only    shows 
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that  the  company  had  not  settled  com- 
fortably into  their  parts,  and  it  proves 
once  more  that  first  nights  are  not  quite 
safe  guides.     It  proves  also  that  dramatic 
critics  are  not  always  capable  of  elimi- 
nating in  imagination  the  obvious  draw- 
backs of  a  first  public  performance,  and 
of  conceiving  the  play  as  that  particular 
company  will  act    it  when  those  draw- 
backs  no   longer   exist.     There  are  few 
drawbacks  now,  and  no  lagging  action, 
no  uncertain  grip.     Mr.  Holman  Clark's 
Earl  of  Cardiff  might  be  pruned  'of  some 
of  its  "  comic  **  extravagances  with  ad- 
vantage, and   the   interpolation   of    the 
negro  dance  and  song,  admirably  though 
it  is  done,  leaves  the  impression  pf  being 
forced  into  the  play,  since  its  influence  on 
the    development   of   the   story   is   very 
slight.  But  I  recall  nothing  else  that  can 
be  described  as  farcical.     Whether  such 
radical  re-writing  of  a  foreign  play,  under 
the  term  "  adaptation,"  is  ever  altogether 
wise  may  be  questioned.      Certainly,  a 
literal  translation  of  "  L'Irresolu  *'  would 
hardly  have  done  for  the  British  stage, 
and   certainly,  also,   if   we   are  to  have 
"  adaptations,"  the    work  could    hardly 
be  better  done  than  Mr.  Cosmo  Gordon 
Lennox  has  done  his  work  here.     More- 
over, he  has  a  very  effective  part,  and 
acts    it    extremely    well.     Miss    Fanny 
Brough,  as  Lady  Helena  Kingsbury,  has 
no  genuine  opportunity  until  the  last  act, 
but  when  it  comes,  she  makes  the  most  of 
it — as  convincing  a  piece  of  acting,  as 
faultless  in  vigour  and  restraint,  as  it  is 
possible  to  make  it.     Miss  Nina  Bouci- 
cault  is  not  quite  in  complete  sympathy 
with  the  part  for  which  she  is  cast,  the 
superficially  frivolous  coquette,  with    a 
certain    depth    of   character   which   she 
studiously  conceals,  but  she  plays  it  with 
fine    ardour   and   a    most    praiseworthy 
effort  to  realise  the  complex  qualities  of 
the  young,  indiscreet,  ambitious  woman 
who  only  needs  a  firm  hand  to  make  a 
good  woman  in  every  sense.  Throughout, 
however,  the  cast  is  unexceptional,  bar- 
ring the  one  or  two  features  mentioned, 
and  the  play  must,  I  think,  score  a  success. 


It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive   of 
anything  more  conventional  in  plot  and 


sentiment     than    the    dramatisation    of 
Mr.  Ian   Maclaren*s  "  Beside   the   Bonnie 
Brier  Bush,"    by  Mr.  Augustus  Thomas 
and  Mr.  James  Macarthur,.  which  had  a 
brief  run  at  the  St.  James's,  under  the 
management   of   Mr.  William    Mollison 
and    Mr.    Durward    Lely.       Beautifully 
staged  and  with  a  brilliant  cast,  the  play, 
in  spite  of  its  conventionality,  would,  I 
should  think,  stand  a  very  good  chance 
of  attaining    popular  support   in   large 
measure,  for  our  many-sided  London  can 
produce  a  great  many  audiences  who  like 
nothing  better  than  the  old,  old  story  of 
forbidden  love  between  castle  and  cot- 
tage,  the    thorny    path,    the    misunder- 
standings, the  alternate  smiles  and  tears, 
and  the  inevitable    blissful   denouement. 
For  of  such  is  "  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier 
Bush."     We  do  not  require  to  know  the 
novel  to  forecast  the  whole  of  the  story 
from  the  first  act  of  the  play.     The  dour 
Scotch  farmer,  with  the  pretty  daughter 
who  loves,  and  is  beloved  by,  the  heir  to 
the  neighbouring  lord  of  the  manor,  who 
in    turn    has    quite   other   matrimonial 
views  concerning  his  son,  are  all  old  and 
easily  recognised  friends.     And  when  the 
lovers  plight  their  troth  with  a  ring  and 
words  that  make  a  Scotch  marriage,  in 
the   lonely   farmyard,  to    the  strains  of 
plaintive  music,  we  understand  why  the 
bibulous  postman  is  left  lying  apparently 
asleep  behind  a  haystack,  for  a  time  will 
come    when    a    witness    to    that  secret 
ceremony    will    make  all    the  difference 
between  a  legal  marriage  and  no  mar- 
riage.    And  then,  to  be  sure,  the    lover 
goes  away,  and  while  he  is  gone  light 
gossip  plays  with    the  names   of    Lord 
Hay  and  Flora  Campbell,  and  comes  to 
the  ears  of  the  hard  father — who  is  in 
vain  enjoined  to  cultivate  "a  little  less 
piety  and  a  little  more  pity  " — and    he 
drives  his  daughter  from  his  home,  and 
blots  out  her  name  from  the  family  Bible. 
But  our  hearts  do  not    palpitate   need- 
lessly, for   do  we   not    know,  by     plain 
rule  of  three,  that  Flora  will  come  back 
again    in   honour  and  with   the  frantic 
welcome  of  the  whole  valley,  that    the 
father's  heart  will  be  softened,  and  her 
name  be  once  more  written  in  the  Book  of 
Books  ?      And  all  these  things  come  to 
pass  as  in  duty  bound,  and  according  to 
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the  inevitable  law  of  the  drama  of  sen- 
timent. And  what  boots  it  to  ask  why  the 
chance  presence  of  the  half- tipsy  "  posty  " 
behind  the  haystack  should  take  the 
stigma  from  the  brow  of  Flora  Campbell, 
and  make  Lord  Hay  a  hero  instead  of  a 
cad,  and  so  disconcert  the  earl,  his 
father  ?  What  mighty  results  flow  from 
accidents,  for  conceive  how  harrowing  it 
might  have  been  if  the  postman  had  been 
on  his  rounds  at  the  psychological 
moment, or  had  been  a  little  too  tipsy  to 
have  caught  the  significance  of  what 
came  to  his  ear,  or  had  been  bribed  by 
the  earl  to  hold  his  tongue.  An  exceed- 
ingly able  company  of  players,  as  I  have 
said — interpreted**  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier 
Bush."  Mr.  Mollison  acted  the  rugged 
and  fanatical  Lachlan  Campbell  to  the 
life,  and  Miss  Lilian  Braithwaite  made 
as  impulsive  and  captivating  a  Highland 
lassie  as  could  be  desired.  Miss  Lettie 
Fairfax  was  not  called  upon  for  any 
strenuous  work,  but  she  was  charming  in 
her  quaint  garb  as  Kate  Carnegie ;  and 
Mr.  Henry  Ainley  and  Mr.  Frank  Cooper 
were  entirely  in  harmony  with  their  obli- 
gations as  the  lovers  of  Flora  and  Kate 
respectively.  For  those  who  still  revel  in 
the  drama  of  pure  sentiment,  where  tears 
flow  readily  with  the  woes  of  the  heroine, 
and  where  hearts  still  beat  tumultuously 
when  the  returned  wanderer  falls  with 
a  cry  into  her  forgiving  father's  arms, 
"  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush  "  could  be 
commended  as  a  treat  of  great  promise. 

The  success  of  **  The  Blue  Moon  '*  at 
the  Lyric  certainly  does  not  seem  to 
confirm  the  recent  prognostications  of 
the  speedy  demise  of  musical  comedy,  for 
"The  Blue  Moon"  has  all  the  birth- 
marks of  the  real  thing,  nearly  a  score  of 
responsible  autliors,  revisers,  lyricists 
and  composers,  a  skeleton  framework, 
abundance  of  fun,  a  brilliant  setting, 
lovely  frocks,  pretty  songs,  life,  dash, 
snap.  It  is  Eastern  of  course.  There  is 
a  part  for  Mr.  Willie  Kdouin  and  a  part 
for  Mr.  Walter  Passmore,  and  each  of 
these  fills  his  own  to  the  brim,  if  not 
running  over.  Mr.  Paul  Rubens  has  put 
some  admirable  work  into  the  musical 
numbers,  some  of  his  best  work  in  this 
line     of     production.        Miss      Florence 


Smithson  charms  everyone  by  the  natural 
grace  of  her  acting,  her  unaffected 
naturalness,  her  pleasant  and  sympa- 
thetic voice.  Her  stvle  is  more  refined 
than  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  similar 
parts  in  musical  comedy,  but  it  is  clear 
that  the  public  like  it. 

On    the    fifth   of   last    month    French 
drama  entered  into  possession  of  what  I 
hope    may  prove  a  permanent  home  in 
London.     The  New  Royalty  Theatre  in 
Dean  Street  has  been  transformed  by  the 
combined  skill  of  builder,  decorator  and 
upholsterer   into   one   of    the   daintiest, 
most  convenient,  and  most  beautiful  of 
the  many  bijou  theatres  in  London;  and 
M.  Gaston  Meyer,  under  whose  manage- 
ment the  enterprise  is  proving  a  brilliant 
success,   has  arranged  a   season    of    the 
very    highest    interest.      Tlie    repertoire 
includes    the    masterpieces    of    Moliere, 
Beaumarchais,    Alfred    de    Musset,    and 
Pailleron,  among  the  classic  dramatists 
of   France,  and   the   best  works  of   her 
modem  playwrights,  interpreted    by  the 
stars  of  the  Paris  stage.     During  January 
we  have  had  Mme.  Rejane,  and  Mdlle. 
Marcelle  Lender,  Mme.  Anne  Judic,  Mdlle. 
Marie  Leconte,   Mdlle.  Cora  Laparcerie, 
M.  and  Mme.  Silvain  ;  and  during  Feb- 
ruary we  are  promised  Mdlle.  Thomassin, 
Mdlle.  Bady  and  Mme.  Le  Bargy,  while 
M.    Coquelin    and    his   company  are   to 
appear    in  May  next.     Mme.  Simone  le 
Bargy  is  announced  to  appear    in    "  Le 
Detour,"    "  L'Etincelle,"    and    "On    ne 
Badine    pas    avec     L*Amour ; "     Mdlle. 
Bady  in  Albert  Bataille's  "  Resurrection," 
and  Mdlle.  Thomassin  in  Alfred  Capus's 
"  La  Petite  Fonctionnaire."    The  Theatre 
Fran(;:ais  in  London  is,  therefore,  an  estab- 
lished fact,  and  so  long  as  it  remains  so— 
and  may  that  be  always — we  shall  be  able 
to  hear  year  by  year  at  our  very  doors  the 
choicest  examples  of  f  rench  drama,  inter- 
preted by  the   most  consummate  artists, 
in    the    most    beautiful    and    expressive 
dramatic  language  in  the  world.   However 
much  the  assured  success  of  this  enterprise 
may  owe  to  the  extremely  cordial  rela- 
tions  between  our   neighbours  and   our- 
selves, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  M. 
Meyer's  tact  and  energy  is  due  the  chief 
promise  of  so  brilliant  an  initial  season. 
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LIDDA  was  born  one  fine  morning  in 
a  large  lotus  flower.  The  sky  was 
deep  blue,  and  the  sun  was  looking 
at  himself  in  a  beautiful  rippling  lake, 
while  the  birds  were  singing  songs  of 
love  to  each  other. 

Beautiful  she  was  as  she  came  forth, 
wondering  at  the  spectacle  which  she  saw 
for  the  first  time,  with  her  fragile  limbs 
still  a  little  crushed  by  her  journey  up 
the  lotus  stem.  Yet  she  had  the  fresh 
bloom  of  beauty.  Her  shoes  were  made 
of  wide  leaves  which  were  at  once 
flexible  and  strong,  and  a  big  rose  leaf 
was  her  cloak. 

Her  godmother,  the  fairy  of  the  springs, 
seated  peacefully  on  a  reed, followed  with 
charmed  eyes  the  first  movements  of  her 
godchild  The  latter  tired  already  of 
her  cradle  ind  seized  with  the  jo^  of 
living  ran  far  oif  stood  on  the  ends  of 


PERCY  B.  HACKER. 

(From  the  French  of 
T.  Oudaiit.) 


the  blades  of  grass  and  then  bathed  in 
the  dew.  Soon,  having  artlessly  landed 
again,  and  proud  at  beating  even  the 
swiftest  insects  in  their  flight,  Lidda 
dreamed  of  a  long  journey  of  discovery, 
beyond  the  fields  strewn  with  flowers  and 
the  wide  stream  that  bordered  her  realm. 
Quivering  with  eagerness,  she  stopped  all 
who  passed  her  to  tell  them  of  her  desire, 
and  lo  lead  them  also  in  her  undertaking. 
Not  one  understood  her,  however. 
Astonished,  they  raised  their  tiny  heads 
and  their  startled  feelers  inquisitively, 
then,  hastening  off  to  their  business  or 
pleasure,  they  left  her  alone. 

She  watched  them  gliding  swiftly 
under  the  plants.  Were  they  meeting 
one  of  thsir  people?  Doubtless  they 
stopped  and  talked  of  the  strange  inci- 
dent— she  guessed  that  from  their 
astonished  faces— but  all  left  the  stranger 
to  find  someone  to  speak  to. 

Lidda, being  of  a  brave  disposition, did 
not  despair  at  this  first  disappointment. 
She  sat  down  in  a  cluster  of  irises,  and 
determined  to  wait  as  long  as  was  necessary 
for  the  favourable  hour  and  for  the  one 
who  was  coming  after  her.  The  irises 
were  at  the  water'sedge,soLidda  looked  , 
at  herself  in  the  quiet  mirror.  Her  eyes 
beamed  with  joy,  her  cheeks  were  red,  and 
her  body  as  white  as  the  lotus,  her 
mother.  She  thought  that  she  was 
beautiful. 

Being  suddenly  conscious  of  her  beauty, 
she  decked  herself,  to  pass  her  time, with 
those  flowers  whose  colours  seemed  to 
adorn  her,  and  smiled  at  the  hope  of  an 
adventure. 

She  was  imprudent  enough  to  get  in 
the  way  of  the  son  of  a  rival  flower,  who 
was  lightly  hovering  about  in  the  pursuit 
of  a  dragon-fly.  He  had  already  travelled 
in  the  world, and  although  not  perfect  in 
the  language  of  the  people  of  the  lotus, 
yet  knew  a  sort  of  tongue  in   which  he 
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expressed  himself  fairly  well.  Letting 
the  dragon-fly  escape  lo  the  edge  of  tlie 
water,  he  approached  and  examined  tlie 
little  one,  and  seeing  how  beautiful  slie 
was,  tried  cunningly  to  charm  her.  Hut, 
being  too  eager  and  hurried,  he  wished  in 
vain  to  draw  out  one  who,  though  inquisi- 
tive and  ignorant,  yet  kept  her  reserve. 
After  the  first  compliments  imposed  by 
politeness  were  exchanged,  they  quar- 
relled. The  fine  fellow  was  averse  to 
anything  serious, and  also, being  attracted 
by  the  chafHng  -of  his  companions, 
resumed  his  flight  towards  the  joking 
and  sportive  crowd.  Lidda  being  thusonce 
more  left  lo  herself,  cried  at  first 
about  this  cruel  neglect ;  then, 
being  sobered,  and  gaining  in 
experience,  determined  to  be 
more  prudent  in  the  future,  and 
to  be  more  reserved  towards 
these  faithless  troubadours  who 
flit  along  the  river  banks. 

Being   composed   again,  she 
contemplated, not  without  con- 
fusion, her   tco  disordered  ap- 
pearance, and  noticed  that  one 
of    her    shoes    had    been    lost 
during    the    quarrel   and    was 
sailing  down  thestream  to  those 
troubadours.      The  faiiy  godmother,  when 
giving    her    the    little  shoes,    had    made 
her  clearly  understand  that  a  protecting 
charm    made  ihem  precious.      Tlius,  by 
imprudence,  had  she  deprived  herself  of 
a  helper  and  a  charm.     How  foolish  s.h^ 
had   been.     Could   she    hope    tliut   her 
careless  admirer  would  come  and  bring 
back   to  her  her  treasure?     She    heard 


the   lively   laughing  of   the   band  who 
gambolled  in  the  sunbeams;   and  alone, 

disabused,  humbled,  finding  her  shelter 
without  beauty  and  her  loveliness  with- 
out strpngth,  she  searched  the  horizon 
with  a  sad  eye.  Where  else 
should  she  go?  Fvery  thorn 
would  hurt  her,  every  stone 
also  ;  and,  loving  her  beauty, 
the  fmeness  of  her  skin  and 
the  beds  of  flowers  which  per- 
fume you  with  harmless  com- 
pliments, she  determined  to 
lie  in  wait  for  some  child  of 
the  lotus,  it  he  happened  to 
come,  and  be  ready  to  beg 
him  to  lielp  her  with  his  knowledge 
and  courage.  Many  passed  her,  but  they 
were  all  in  pairs  ^md  cared  little  for 
those  solitary  beings  who  interrupt  love- 
making,  or  those  who  stop  people  to 
ask  aid,  and  hence  they  hurried  on,  arm- 
in-arm,  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  some 
distant  destination. 

Towards  evening,  as  I. idda  was  shud- 
dering fearfully  at  feeling  the  darkness 
come  over  her,  a  belated  couple  came  and 
looked  about  for  a  shelter,  just  near  her 
iris.  They  had  been  united  at  day- 
break, for  you  know,  being  born  with 
the  first  rayof  ligiit  and  having  only  two 
dav:;  to  live,  the  children 
of  the  lolus  hurry  in 
their  choice.    They  liave 
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a   long   journey  to   make  to   reach  the 
Palace  of  Light,  their  destination. 

Being  very  greatly  charmed  by  amuse- 
ments on  the  way,  they  delay,  and  are 
overtaken  by  deep  night  in  which  they 
are  lost  miserably.  The  strong,  those 
who  have  taken  advice,  and  the  for- 
tunate, arrive  at  the  front  of  the  column, 
and  see  the  beauties  of  the  palace  and 
choose  to  remain  there.  The  imprudent 
and  foolish  think  little  of  how  a  wrong 
step  tires  one,  how  it  spoils  the  journey 
and  makes  them  discontented. 

The  two  laggards  who  were  Lidda's 
neighbours  had  at  first  been  charmed  to 
set  out  together  and  to  pass  the  stragglers. 
\>ry  gaily  they  travelled  on  the  first 
day,  drinking  in  the 
breeze,  almost  over- 
whelmed with  per- 
fumes, despising  the 
plea  sure- seekers  and 
their  pranks,  and 
enlivening  their 
journey  with  the 
refrain  of  some  light 
air.  At  one  moment 
the  playfulness  of  a 
dragon-fly  and  of 
her  followers  had 
seemed  to  trouble 
their  happy  love- 
making.  The  male 
fairy  had  slopped  in 
surprise  and  amuse- 
ment, throwing  a 
look  of  envy  on  the 
happiness  that  passed, 
amused  itself.  Whv  should  not  he  leave 
his  companion  on  the  flowery  bank  for  just 
so  long  a  time  that  a  blade  of  grass  takes 
to  shake,  to  be  near  the  gilded  person 
whose  gleam  attracted  him  ?  But  a  tear 
which  he  surprised  on  his  lady's  cheek 
troubled  him.  He  was  kind  and  com- 
passionate. He  thought  that  some  mis- 
forUiiie  might  hnp|>en  to  liis  sweclhearl  ; 
that  they  might  be  separated  by  the 
whirlwind  of  a  storm  :  that  she  would 
have  to  travel  along  alone,  wretched, 
towards  the  Palace  of  Light,  sent  back, 
.  perhaps,  into  obscurity  with  the  wicked 
and  adventurous.  So,  bravely  turnin*; 
aside  iiis  eves  from  the  picture  which  had 
so  dangerously  enticed  bim,  he  had  gone 


on  his  way.  They  travelled,  from  fear  of 
danger,  on  the  common  high  road,  which 
was  not  in  the  least  cooling,  and  there 
was  the  blinding  dust  and  all  small 
stones — mere  nothings,  it  seemed  ;  but 
these  nothings  in  the  end  irritated  and 
tired  him,  hurting  his  feet. 

Unconsciously  they  got  into  a  bad 
temper,  and  let  the  gay  song  of  the 
morning  die  away  on  their  lips,  and 
accused  each  other,  in  their  thoughts,  of 
causing  the  weariness  of  the  journey. 
She  forgot  the  sacrifice  he  had  made  for 
her,  and  he  noticed  the  slow  and  heavy 
step  of  his  companion.  They  had  not 
yet  come  to  blame  each  other  openly, 
but  to  that  bad-tempered  silence  whi^h 
precedes  a  quarrel. 
^  Tired    and    full    of 

care,  each  with  one 
accord      sought      a 
r  shelter  for  the  night 

at  the  water's  edge. 
They  did  not  feel 
sufficiently  strong 
and  united  to  brave 


the     terrible 


darkn 


The 


the  folly  that      danger,    kept 


watched  these 
by  the  least  br 


settled  down  then, 
believing  that  they 
were  alone,  and 
without  further  ado, 
^  on  a  tufted  iris.  The 

W^  ^ly  Lidda,  charmed 

■~i--  at  being  able  to  be 

indiscreet  without 
r  eyes  and  ears  wide 
much  moved  as  she 
:iusins  of  hers,  irritated 
Ih  of  air  which,  shaking 
s,  carried  far  away  the 
words  of  their  new  song;  for,  with  new 
vigour,  the  young  couple,  refreshed  by 
the  coolness  of  the  bank  and  the  calm- 
ness of  the  evening;,  began  to  sing  again 
tin;  durt  of  the  beginning,  although  it 
was  with  sleepy  voices.  Lidda.  as  if 
seized  with  a  sudden  into.\icalion,  sus- 
tained the  son^  when  it  seenifd  loo  weak 
for  her  liking,  and  iice|)ened  the  cadence. 
Her  little  soul  was  moved,  and  before 
her  charmed  eye";  there  o[>ened  the 
country  of  enchantment,  and  she  dreamed 
that  she  was  steppmg  over  its  l>order  with 
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the  lover  she  liad  clinsen  from  among  her 
race. 

In  the  next  iris  the  weary  voices  had 
gradually  sunk  into  silence;  doubtless 
they  were  asleep. 

Lidda,  being  curious,  pushed  aside  the 
plants  and  made  her  way  towards  the 
silent  couple.  Seeing  them  so  beautiful, 
so  calm,  so  perfect,  she  uttered  a  deep 
sigh  of  envy  and  grief.  She  filled  the 
calyx  of  a  golden  bud  with  tears.  Her 
mantle  of  rose-leaves  happened  to  come 
undone  in 
her  emotion, 
and  she  shone 
like  a  pearl. 

Suddenly 
Lidda  felt 
herself  clas- 
ped in  a  warm 
embrace  ;  a 
pitying  voice 
asked  what 
her  trouble 
was.  The 
neighbour 
had  been 
awakened  by 
her  plaintive 
sigh,  and  he 
had  only  to 
look  to  feel 
for  her.  They 
spoke,  and  in 


with  a    sudden    anguish,    was    troubled 

about  the  future.  He,  ready  to  set  out 
in  this  folly  of  new  happiness,  begged 
her  to  go  with  him  for  ever,  to  forget 
the  past,  and  l>elieve  in  the  perfect  joy. 
She  thought  it  impossible  for  her  to  take 
up  her  lonely  role  of  waiting  for  the 
unknown,  after  such  a  dream. 

In   the  distance,    dawn  was  coming  ; 

damp  mists  rolled   up  in  hurried  flight 

around  the  forest  trees;  a  thousand  paths 

appeared  out  of  these  bluish  mists,  and 

the    morning 


m  u 


m  u 


told  all  their      -^ 

dreams,  ad- 
ventures and 
trials.  They 
had  heard  the 
same  calls  of 

the  unknown,  and  eacli  had  earnestly 
wished  thai  perfect  union  which  was 
sealed  for  ever  in  the  Palace  of  Light, 

Lit  up  by  the  same  light,  shaken  by 
the  same  breeze,  they  went  on  fearlessly 
in  their  loving  confidences.  In  those  too 
short  moments  they  lived  a  whole  young 
lite  of  love.  Did  they  think  of  the  morrow 
that  was  to  be,  of  the  eternal  separation 
which  the  awakening  of  the  steeper  would 
cause,  and  that  only  in  pairs  could  they 
present  themselves  for  the  promised  re- 
ward ?  Lidda  suddenly  remembered  the 
companion  of  her  new  friend,  and,  seized 


march  of 
the  previous 
night  had 
given  her. 
The  torn  shoe  no  longer  secured  the 
hurt  from  ill,  and  greedy  insects  already 
came  near  with  their  eyes  gleaming  with 
hunger.  Lidda,  only  heeding  compassion 
and  good,  cared  for  the  wound  with  a 
light  and  tender  hand;  then,  taking  off 
her  own  shoe,  she  put  it  on  the  sleeper's 
foot.  By  this  time  the  horizon  was 
bathed  in  the  radiance  of  the  dawn,  the 
hum  of  terrestrial  labour  began  to  be 
heard,  the  two  lovers  had  only  to  take 
the  high  road — happiness  would  show 
them  the  way. 
But  no;  sobered,  sad, wn&."Wi.'&\V«5*a> 
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veiled  with  tears,  releasing  ench  other 
from  one  last  embrace,  they  said,  each 
at  the  same  time,  the  words  which  meant 
separation. 

Lidda,  her  heart  broken  with  black 
grief,  fled  into  the  reeds,  and  the  sleeper, 
having  at  last  awakened,  knowing 
nothing  of  the  wrong  done  to  her,  began  to 
smile  at  her  friend  with  a  new  sweetness. 
The  mysterious  shoe  seemed  to  her 
endowed  with  a  magic  charm  which 
made  her  step  more  firm  and  the  journey 
without  difficulty.  She  thanked  the  guar- 
dian fairy  who  had  done  her  so  thoughtful 
a  service,  suspecting  little  of  the  brave 
sacrifice  of  a  rival,  who  gave  up  to  her 
her  last  chance  of  happiness. 

On  the  other  hand,  he,  lost  in  the 
ecstasy  of  a  dream  that  was  all  too  short, 
at  first  showed  little  of  that  gay  smart- 
ness of  which  his  friends  made  much  ; 
it  seemed  to  him  that  a  part  of  his  being 
had  remained  for  ever  among  the  irises 
of  the  quiet  lake. 

Was  Lidda,  the  charmer,  sighing  like 
him,  or,  was  she,  having  already  recovered 
from  that  fugitive  ecstasy,  thinking  of 
looking  for  another  adventure?  Then, 
thanks  to  the  gift  of  forge tfuloess,  which 
is  common  to  the  children  of  the  lotus, 
this  despairing  lover  began  to  smile,  to 
answer  to  the  sweet  words  that  were 
said  by  the  lady  at  his  side,  and  to  find 
the  rather  common  tenderness,  that  he 
had  for  a  moment  despised,  consoling. 

Lidda,  less  favoured,  wandered  for  a 
long  time  along  the  water's  banks,  heed- 
less of  the  thousand-and-one  wounds  in 
her  skin  and  of  the  many  calls  of  those 
who,  seeing  her  in  trouble,  would  have 
found  it  charming  toconsole  such  beauty 
in  distress. 

Weary  at  last  with  so  many  tears  and 


with  so  hard  a  lot,  she  stopped  atxiut 
nightfall,  refusing  to  follow  a  road  which 
led  nowhere.  The  sun  was  setting,  and 
when  his  purple  rays  were  lost  in  the 
horizon  her  journey  in  life  would  be 
finished.  She  had  not  been  able  to  reach 
her  destination,  and,  curious  about  this 
nothingness  which  would  soon  seize  her, 
she  sounded  the  dark  depths  of  thought, 
smiling  at  the  ephemeral  work  wbich 
leads  to  such  little  good.  She  saw  very 
far  away,  hardly  visible,  the  happy 
couple  continuing  their  journey,  and  she 
calculated  that  they  would  reach  the  end 
in  time,  and  that  the  gates  of  the  Palace 
of  Light,  radiant  and  wide  open,  were 
only  about  two  paces  away,  and  that 
the  final  reward,  the  supreme  gift,  would 
be  given  to  them. 

So,  even  in  that  cruel  hour,  good  with 
that  goodness  which  makes  us  trust  in 
heaven,  she  only  shed  a  tear  of  joy  when 
her  little  incompleted  soul  was  going 
in  to  the  Almighty. 

Suddenly  there  was  heard  an  ineffable 
harmony  coming  from  the  depths  of  the 
forest,  and,  carried  on  invisible  wings, 
all  those  on  the  terrestrial  roads  who 
had  despaired,  were  carried  without 
jolting  towards  the  Eternal  Light.  Their 
faces,  in  their  joy,  gleamed  already  with 
immortal  beauty,  their  ethereal  forms 
gathered  together,  joined  arm  in  arm,  to 
follow  the  melodious  waves  of  the  mys- 
terious concert.  A  breath  of  strength 
and  glory  enveloped  Lidda,  an  intangible 
love  seemed  to  penetrate  her  inmost 
being,  her  soul  felt  conscious  of  another 
soul  that  followed  her,  and,  surprised.at 
feeling  all  mortal  remembrance  perish, 
she  had  the  same  joy  in  living  as  she  had 
felt  at  her  first  morning  of  life.  The  star 
that  had  attracted  her  drew  her  on — on  I 
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MR.   GEORGE    E.   ROBERTSON: 
AN    INTERVIEW. 


By  JOHN  S.  PURCELL. 


IT  needs  only  a 
very  casual 
acquaintance 
with  the  work  of 
Mr.Geo.E.Robert- 
son  to  know  that 
he  is  a  man  who 
takes  his  art  very 
seriously  indeed. 
In  seeking  for 
subjects  for  his 
pictures,  instead  of 
the  airy  fancies, 
the  facile  conceits, 
which  have  such 
an  attraction  for 
so  many  of  his 
brothers  of  the 
brush, he  fixes  upon 
a  theme  that  must 
of  necessity  call 
forth  all  his  powers 
of  composition,  all 
his  keenness  for 
detail,  all  his  in- 
sight in  showing 
on  the  outward 
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face  the  working 
of  the  inward 
spirit.  Indeed,  one 
of  the  first  things 
Mr.  Robertson  said 
tome.whenlcalled 
at  his  studio,  went 
to  confirm  this 
assumption. 

"  I  have  always 
tried  to  paint 
difficult  subject- 
pictures,"  he  said, 
"  believing  that 
fine  composition, 
expression,  drama- 
tic and  historical 
subjects,  belong 
to  the  higher 
range  of  art,  and 
are  far  more  diffi- 
cult to  portray 
than  the  ordinary 
still-life  kind  of 
thing  one  sees  in 
the  conventional 
exhibition." 
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It  was  when  the  excitement  of  the 
General  Election  was  beginning  to  fer- 
ment that  I  first  called  at  the  Albert 
Studios,  at  Batlersea  Park.  John  Bums 
was  at  the  time  orating  close  at  hand ; 
at  the  end  of  the  Albert  Bridge  Road  a 
crowd  of  men  in  rosettes  were  discussing 
the  party  prospects;  red  and  blue  and 
green  were  gesticulating  and  vociferating. 
I  felt  some- 
how that  my 


mony  with 
the  exist- 
ing stale  of 
things.  How 
could  a  man, 
heated  with 
the  fervour  of 
things  politi- 
cal, settle 
down,  with 
only  a  few 
minutes  for 
the  transi- 
tion, to  a 
quiet  discus- 
sion on  art. 
But  once  past 
the  door  of 
the  studio. 
No.  8,  a  little 
oasis  of 
artistry,  and 
everything 
was  changed. 
The  oratory, 
the  rosettes, 
even  the  f  lec- 


forgollen.      if  rrom  a  paintinR  bv  St 

I  had  had  any  as  a  priie  l.>  Mi 

doubts  before 

as  to  the  seriousness  of  Mr.  nolx'rt- 
soiiV  pursuit  of  art,  a  glance  at  his  keen, 
intelligent  face  would  be  enough  lo  dis- 
pel them.  The  very  iippearancc  of  the 
studio,'  too,  would  help  to  banish  the 
illusion.  There  was  nothing  of  Bohemian 
slovenliness  to  be  seen— not  even  in 
corners.  Fverything  was  in  its  place,  and 
the  right  place  —  pictures,  engravings, 
furniture,  the  artist  himself. 


*        1     1    .       i3 

■■■? 

To  complete  the  scene,  his  brother, 
Mr.  Victor  Robertson,  who  works  with 
him,  came  in  from  an  adjoining  room,  a 
young  gentleman,  with  the  far-seeing  eye 
of  the  artist.  Two  of  his  pictures  are 
reproduced  in  t-his  article,  and  both  have 
been  wel!  placed  in  the  Royal  Academy. 
"  Are  you  the  first  of  your  family  to 
turn  to  art?"  I  asked,  speaking,  of 
course,  to  the 
elder  brother. 
"Well,  I 
can  scarcely 
say  so,"  he 
replied.  "Art 
of  one  kind  or 
another  is  a 
sort  of  tra- 
dition in  our 
family.  My 
father  is  an 
artist  on 
glass,  who 
has  painted 
many  notable 
works  in  his 
day,  not  to 
speak  of 
some  excel- 
lent composi- 
tions in  oil, 
whilst  my 
father's  uncle, 
John  Robert- 
son, was  a 
ce  lebrated 
D'pper-  plate 
engraver  in 
K  din  burgh." 

"  Your    fa- 
thcr,    then, 
was   ablrt    to 
e  you  some 
when 
starting     out 
on  your  career? " 

'■  A  great  deal  of  help.  I  may,  indeed, 
say  with  truth,  that  it  was  under  his 
guidance  that  I  rei-eived  most  of  my 
artistic  training.  John  Ruskin  had  in- 
scribed over  his  father's  grave  the  words, 
'  He  was  an  entirely  honest  merchant ; ' 
and  I  think  I  may  say  of  my  father,  he 
is  an  entirely  honest  artist.  By  honest 
I  mean,  of  course,  conscientious,  and  the 
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qualiti'rs  he  f.osses=es  himsslf  he  did  all 
in  his  f>o\v*r  to  pa^s  on  to  his  sons." 

"Vour  mention  of  Ruskin  reminds 
me,"  I  ventured  to  say, "  that  that  great 
man,  who  was  not  only  an  exquisite 
artist,  but  the  greatest  art  critic  of  our 
day,  had  for  father  a  wine  merchant ; 
John  t.eech  was  the  son  of  an  innkeeper, 
so  was  Lawrence,  Do  you  think,  then, 
it  is  an  ndvantage  to  a  man  following 
your  career  tn  be  the  son  of  an  artist  ?" 

"You  must  remember  that,  though  a 


makers  to  the  fact  that  the  trade  used 
to  be  hereditary  in  families.aDd,  if  you 
look  through  the  lives  of  some  of  the 
prominent  painters  of  the  day,  you  will 
6ad  that  the  fathers  of  many  of  them 
followed  the  same  career.  But,  however 
that  may  be  in  other  cases,  in  my  own  I 
would  not  have  things  otherwise." 

"  But  1  did  not,  of  course,"  he  went  on, 
"  neglect  such  other  opportunities  of  study 
as  presented  themselves.  1  studied  in  the 
daytime  at   the  British  Museum,  in  the 


wine  merchant,  Uuskin's  father  was  a  man 
of  fjfeat  artistic  t:isli',of  raredisiemmcnt 
in  regard  tu  the  value  ut  pictures.  Law- 
rence's father,  too,  was  a  bit  of  a  dilctlaitte 


in  matters  c. 
might  keep 


w!iilsl,even  thougli  lie 
n.  John  Leech's  father 
lligeni  person.  Yes,  I 
dly  it  is  an  advantage 
■  prcifession  to  have  an 
.-Vnd  why  should  the  laws 
sual  force  in 


think  that  de 

to  a  man  in 

artist  fatlK 

of  heredity  not  have 

regaril   to  a  taste  fur  jiaintiii^?      If  you 

rempiuber,  Uuskin  himself  aitributes  the 

sujierior  workmanship  of  the  old  cabinet- 


n.  exhihited  at  the  Koynl  .\cademy,  1S99. 

evening,  under  John  Parker,  R.WS., 
and  won  two  silver  and  three  bronze 
medalsat  the  .South  Kensington  Museum. 
When  Seymour  Lucas,  R..V  ,  too.  offered 
one  of  his  own  sketches  as  a  prize  at  the 
•St.  Martin's  School  of  .Art,  I  had  the 
honcjur  of  winning  it.  On  another 
occasion  1  took  the  lirst  prize  at  the 
United  Sketch  Club." 

"1  see  that  you  are  fond  of  large 
canvases,"  I  said.  "  Do  yon  nm  Tind  these 
big  pictures  rather  unsaleable?" 

"  I  have  managed  to  get  rid  nf  most  of 
them, however,"heanswereJ.*>th  a  slight 
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smile  in  the  direction  of  the  picture  of  the 
"Sonnet,"  which  hung  at  the  end  of  the 
room,  "and  I  told  you  just  now  I  like  to 
tackle  diihcult  subjects.  You  cannot 
handle  an  historical  subject,  or  a  poetical 
theme  like,  say,  the  "  Lady  of  Shalott,"  on 
a  too  limited  measure  of  canvas,  and  for 
the  rest,  though,  in  spite  of  Talleyrand, 
it  is  necpssary  that  one  ^llOuld  live, 
everything  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  the 
desire  of  finding  »  ready  sale.  My  first 
large  picture,  which  was  six  feet  high,  by 
the  way,  was  mentioned  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  at  the  Academy  dinner." 

The  picture  in  question,  "'rhc  Dead 
Cordelia  and  the  Dying  Lear,"  a  repro- 
duction of  which  is  given,  is  a  work  of 
which  any  artist,  even  one  with  acade- 
mical honours  added  U>  his  n;niie,  might 
well  be  proud.  Amongst  many  good 
pictures,  what  strikes  one  most  is  the 
supreme  tenderness  of  the  dead  face. 
The  countenance  of  Lear  himself  expresses 
many  emotions,  and  excites  sympathy, 
but  in  regard  to  Cordelia  one  can  only 


wish  that,  by  a  miracle  or  otherwise,  she 
may  yet  be  brought  to  life. 

Hung  around  Mr.  Robertson's  studio 
are  many  excellent  photographs  of  pic- 
tures that  were  once  his,  but  are  his  no 
more.  1  have  often  thought  that  this  is 
the  saddest  part  of  the  artist's  profession. 
He  takes  up  a  subject  that  appeals  to 
him ;  night  and  day  he  thinks  of  it. 
The  personages  become  real  to  him,  the 
landscape  a  part,  as  it  were,  of  his 
ancestral  domain.  With  infinite  patience 
he  quickens  into  living  life  upon  the 
canvas  the  beings  he  has  seen  in  his 
dreams ;  the  shadowy  landscape  he  turns 
into  something  tangible,  something  per- 
sonal lo  himself.  And  tlien.  when  all  his 
work  is  done,  the  visible  result— the 
pictures — become  only  as  dreams  to  him; 
they  pass  on  to  be  enjoyed  and  prized 
by  others,  leaving  beJiind  only  the  sun- 
made  shadows,  like  faded  portraits  of 
people  that  arc  dead.  With  the  author  the 
case  is  entirely  different ;  the  often  ille: 
gible  unbeautiful  scrawl  that  represents 
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PENELOPE. 
.   Robertson.  enhibiteiJ  in  (he  Royal  Acader 


his  thoughts  is  transformed  into  a 
thing  of  beauty  by  the  printer,  but  the 
resulting  book  is  still  his  own,  no  less  so 
because  it  has  been  multiplied  a  thousand- 
fold, and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  earth. 

But  this  is  digressing.  As  I  have  said, 
Mr.  Robertson  keeps  mementoes  of  his 
pictures  in  the  shape  of  photographs. 
"The  Lady  of  Shalott,"  a  gorgeous 
picture  that  hung  in  the  Academy  of 
1900— 
"  Out  upon  the  wharf  they  came, 

Knight  and  burgher, lord  and  dame;" 


"The  Bard,"  a  piece  of  excellent  work, 
in  which  the  faces,  though  comparatively 
few,  aiford  most  admirable  studies  in 
expression ;  the  bard  himself  is  in  a  fine 
frenzy,  the  old  king,  of  whose  past  deeds 
he  sings,  listening  intently  with  open 
eyes  that  yet  see  only  what  is  past. 
Again,  there  is  "The  Poet  Pindar" 
listening  to  the  Vestal  Virgins  singing 
his  own  hymns,  a  composition  showing 
many  graceful  female  poses,  with  a  hne 
classical  background.  "Mark  Antony's 
Oration  over  the  body  of  Csesar,"  from 
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THE    DF.AIH    OF    CORDELIA. 

From  ihe  painiinj;  by  George  E.  Hoberison,  exhibiteil  in  Ihe  Royal  Academj-,  1903,  and  ni 
in  [he  possession  of  W,  J.  Yeldham,  Esq.,  the  owner  of  the  copyright. 
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i 
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n  the  painting  by  Victc 
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the  Academy  of  1895,  isaDother  splendid 
picture  in  which  many  excellent  qualitie"; 
are  combined,  the  masterful  energy  of 
the  orator  himself,  the  fierce  anger  of 
the  crowd,  already  overflowing  with  the 
thirst  for  vengeance.  Of  an  opposite 
character  is  the  picture  which  depicts 
the  ancient  clergyman  going  to  preach 
his  last  sermon.  He  is  being  assisted  out 
of  the  boat  with  tender  solicitude  by  the 
squire's  beautiful  daughter.  As  in  so 
many  of  Mr.  Robertson's  other  pictures, 


effective  as  in  any  other  class  of  work. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  picture  called 
"A  Critical  Moment,"  which  depicts  the 
surprise  of  a  band  of  smugglers  at  the 
very  moment  of  landing  their  cargo. 
Here,  with  the  sea  in  a  more  or  less 
careless  mood,  we  have  the  suggestion  of 
great  power  held  in  check  ;  but,  on  the 
human  side,  the  impulse  ot  energy,  every 
nerve  and  sinew  being  strained  to  avert 
the  threatened  catastrophe.  Only  one  of 
the  gentlemen  of   the   Customs  has  yet 


11  ihf  paintinfi  by  <;ei)rt"e  F 


the  archiipctiiral  background  inhere  most 
eifpclive. 

Of  Mr.  liobertson's  black-and-white 
work,  so  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the 
Ithistyatcd  L-inion  .Wicvs.  and  other 
high  class  i>eriodicals,  there  is  no  need 
to  speak.  Whatever  medium  he  uses  be 
tells  the  story  with  a  felicity  that  is  all 
his  own,  combining  a  great  deal  of 
energy  with  those  other  elements  that 
give  the  lighter  flavour  to  life. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  he  touches  the 
sea,  but  when  he   does   he  is  quite   as 


the  Koyal  .\cader 


come  to  close  quarters;  but  galloping 
through  the  spray,  his  mounted  comrades 
are  rushing  to  tlie  rescue. 

It  will  be  c:lear  then  even  to  those  who 
take  only  a  casual  interest  in  pictures,  or 
who  only  casually  read  what  is  written 
about  pictures,  that  Mr.  Robertson  has 
quite  justified  the  ideal  wbich  he  set 
before  himself  at  the  start.  High  ideals 
are  often  trivial  things  and  the  stock  in 
trade  of  triflers,  but  when  backed  up  with 
knowledge,  a  certain  amount  of  moral 
force,  and  all  the  necessary  inspiration. 
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THE    SONNET. 
From  the  painling  by  George  E.  Robertson,  exhibited  ii 


the  Royal  Academy,  1905. 


they  are  things  to  be  reckoned  with,  not 
only  by  individuals  but  by  nations.  Mr. 
Robertson  is  still  a  very  young  man  for 
a  painter,  and  as  he  does  not  show  the 
least  sign  of  slackening  in  his  enthusiasm, 
the  public  may  expect  to  hear  of  his 
name  with  ever-growing  frequency.  Not, 
of  course,  io  regard  to  an  increasing 
number  of  works,  but  with  reference  to 
advancement  in  his  profession.  Id  art 
ooe  cannot  stand  still ;  it  is  onwards  or 


backwards,  up    the    hill    or   down    the 
slope. 

Cases  have,  indee:d,  been  known  where 
anartist,amidst  a  whole  gallery  of  medio- 
crity, has  painted  one  outstanding  picture, 
destined  to  live,  and  then  gone  back  to  the 
level  plain  of  his  ordinary  achievement. 
But  such  cases  are  mere  accidents ;  the 
one  picture  a  dream  which  cannot  be 
dreamed  over  again,  and  far  better 
for  the  artist's  peace  of  mind  would  it 
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be  had  it  not  been  dreamed  at  all. 
Even  the  reproductions  I  give  here — 
inadequate  since  they  can  afford  little 
idea  of  the  artist's  skilful  and  dainty 
manipulation  of  colours — will  show  at  a 
glance  that  Mr.  Robertson  is  a  man  from 
whom  great  things  may  be  expected  in 
the  future.  That  he  has  reached  the 
height  either  of  his  ambition  or  his  pos- 
sible attainments  no  one  can  for  a 
moment  believe.  So  far  he  has  not 
been  appalled  even  by  the  most  difficult 
subjects,  and  one  need  only  glance  at  his 
firm  yet  enthusiastic  face  to  know  that 
as  he  goes  on  he  will  attempt  still 
higher  reaches.  And  knowing  as  he  does 
his  own  powers,  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  what  he  attempts  he  will 
of  a  certainty  achieve. 

1  have  not  left  myself  sufficient  space 


to  deal  with  the  work  of  his  brother, 
Mr.  Victor  Robertson,  who  is  also  an 
excellent  artist,  with  many  good  works 
to  his  credit.  But  after  all,  my  interview 
was  with  the  older  brother,  and  one 
of  these  da3rs  I  hope  to  be  able  to  devote 
a  chapter  all  to  himself  to  the  younger. 
Both  are  attached  to  Battersea,  where 
their  father  has  lived  many  years.  And, 
indeed,  there  is  little  wonder.  "The  dis- 
trict is  fast  becoming  another  St.  John's 
Wood,  with  the  added  flavour  of  many 
literary  associations.  It  is  there  where 
Mr.  Gilbert  Chesterton  spins  out  most 
of  his  paradoxes,  whilst  if  Mr.  Robert- 
son wished  to  start  a  big  daily  news- 
paper, and  a  bigger  illustrated  weekly, 
he  could  collect  the  whole  staff  within 
a  radius  of  a  few  minutes*  walk  from  his 
studio. 


TOO  LATE. 


After  ARMAND  SILVESTRE'S  "PIERRE  d* AMOUR." 


w 


HEN  your  hand  was  laid  upon  mine, 

*Twas  in  painful  dread  that  1  grasped  it. 
For  some  hesitation  malign, 
Made  tremble  the  fingers  that  clasped  it. 


When  you  turned  your  forehead  so  near, 
'Twas  in  painful  dread  that  1  kissed  it, 

For  some  cruel  prompting  of  fear 
Made  me  timidlv  seek  to  resist  it. 


Ah  ! — and  my  life  thenceforward  approved. 
Sorrow's  bitterness  had  o'crconie  me, 

I  only  knew  liow  I  loved 
The  day  that  had  taken  you  from  me. 


F.  C.  P. 


A.lio()i). 


IX  a  quiet  corner  in  one  of  tlie  smaller 
bazaars  of  I-pahan,  Arnold  Leicester 
was  bargaining  with  an  Arab  dealer 
for  the  possession  of  a  small  oblong  box, 
which  the  man  held  carefully,  almost 
fearfully.  It  was  about  five  inches  wide 
and  eight  long  ;  the  sides  were  decorated 
with  curious  drawings  and  Arabic  letters, 
and  metal  clasps  fastened  the  lid. 

The  Englishman  looked  half  con- 
temptuous, half  eager.  He  was  a  tall, 
spare  man,  sunburnt,  and  too  shabbily 
dressed  to  be  mistaken  fur  the  ordinary 
tourist  or  globe-trotter.  He  gave  the 
impression  of  having  lost  touch  with 
men  of  his  own  class. 

"  How  am  I  to  know  you  are  not 
telling  me  a  pack  of  lies?  "  he  said. 

The  man,  who  had  picked  up  enough 
English  for  his  trade,  began  to  unfasten 
the  lid  of  the  box.  "  Come  out  into  the 
sun,  and  see  if  I  speak  the  truth  or  not," 
he  said.  "In  the  old  days,  when  we 
conquered  this  land,  they  were  well 
known,  these  crawling  devils,  but  they 
are  now  hard  to  hnd." 

"  Then  that's  why  you  want  such  a 
big  price  ? " 

"Nay,  but  the  price  is  small.    Your 

No.  36.    Mtu-ch,  1906.  5; 


Excellency  forgets  that  only  a  reckless 
man  will  bring  them  from  the  old  tombs 
where  the  dead  have  lain  for  ages.  Kut 
como  into  the  sun  and  judge  if  1  lie." 

Leicester  followed  the  Arab  from  the 
purple  shadow  of  the  buildings  into  the 
burning  sunshine.  The  trader  put  the 
bo.v  on  the  ground  in  the  full  blaze  of 
the  sun,  and  opened  the  lid.  Then  he 
and  the  Lnglishman  stooped  low,  and 
watched  something  that  lay  within.  In 
a  minute  Leicesterslarted  back.  "  Quick  ! 
shut  it  up!"  he  said,  hastily.  "You 
were  right  ;  it  Is  a  devilish  thing." 

The  trader  looked  at  him  with  cunning 
eyes.  "  Your  Excellency  wishes  to  send 
it  as  a  gift  ?" 

"What's  that  got  to  do  with  you?" 
Li-icester  cried,  turning  to  tiim  sharply. 

■■  Xolhing  ;  It  I^  not  a  good  gift  for  a 
friend,  but  for  an  enemy " 

"The  thing  could  do  no  real  harm," 
said  Leicester.  He  sp^ke  confidently, 
yet  lie  seemed  to  wait  for  contradiction. 

"  rhen  buy  it,"  said  the  Aral);  "if 
your  friend  lives.  It  is  well ;  it  your 
enemy  dies.  Is  It  not  better?" 

"  Dies  ?  Nonsense  !  It  might  frighten 
him,  perhaps.    Besides,  it  would  have  to 
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go  to  England ;  by  the  time  it  got  there 
it  would  be  harmless  enough." 

"  It  has  lain  with  the  dead  for  many 
hundred  years :  but  is  it  harmless  ? " 
answered  the  man. 

Dick  Leicester  was  at  peace  with  the 
world.  He  had  every  reason  to  be,  for 
he  was  well  off,  young,  and  healthy,  and 
a  few  months  ago  he  had  married  a 
charming  girl.  Only  one  thing  troubled 
him,  and  that  would  have  seemed  a 
trifle  to  most  people.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Leicester  and  Leicester. 
His  father  and  uncle  were  the  senior 
partners,  and  the  juniors  had  been  him- 
self and  his  cousin  Arnold.  They  had 
been  modem  examples  of  the  idle  and 
industrious  apprentice.  Dick  had  proved 
his  value  in  the  business ;  Arnold  had  as 
clearly  shown  his  incompetence.  At  last 
the  latter  had  slipped  from  careless  hon- 
esty into  deliberate  dishonesty,  and  then 
Leicester  and  Leicester  put  family 
feeling  aside,  and  forced  him  to  leave 
the  firm. 

All  that  had  happened  more  than  a 
year  ago,  and  Arnold  had  wandered 
abroad,  living  on  an  allowance  his  father 
made  him.  Dick,  fulfilling  his  destiny  as 
the  industrious  apprentice,  took  a  more 
prominent  share  in  the  business,  and 
Arnold,  not  unnaturally,  but  quite  un- 
justly, accused  him  of  hastening  his  own 
fall  and  of  prospering  by  it.  As  Dick 
had  always  felt  a  great  affection  for  his 
cousin,  this  ill-feeling  troubled  him,  and 
when  he  married  Joan  Waller,  he  had 
taken  the  opportunity  of  writing  to 
Arnold,  to  tell  him  the  news,  hoping  to 
heal  the  breach  between  them.  Un- 
fortunately, it  reminded  the  exile  that 
once  he  too  had  cared  for  Joan,  and  now 
she  was  lost  to  him  he  imagined  he  had 
loved  her  devotedly ;  therefore,  Dick*s 
double  triumph,  in  love  and  in  business, 
was  a  double  injury. 

But  Dick  did  not  know  all  that  ;  so 
when,  after  some  weeks,  a  cordial  answer 
came  from  Arnold,  he  believed  that  there 
was  peace  between  them.  The  letter 
arrived  one  morning,  and  he  read  it  to 
his  wife. 

"  Tm  awfully  glad  the  old  chap  has 
written,"  he  said,  when  he  had  finished ; 


"  I  was  afraid  he  was  still  feeling  sore 
about  that  wretched  business,  and  blam- 
ing me  for  it." 

"  It  would  have  been  absurdly  unjust 
if  he  had,**  said  Joan,  who  was  less 
pleased  at  the  prodigal's  reply. 

**Yes,  absurd,  but  natural,  perhaps. 
It's  hard  to  see  a  man,  three  years  younger 
than  oneself,  walking  in  one's  shoes." 

"  He  was  lazy  and  dishonest ;  it  was 
his  own  fault." 

*'Oh,  well,  darling,  not  actually  dis- 
honest, hardly  more  than  careless." 

"  Nonsense,  Dick ;  you  knpw  it  was 
more  than  carelessness." 

Dick  looked  disturbed.  "  We  won't 
argue  about  it,"  he  said.  "  Anyhow, 
now  he  has  sent  us  a  present,  we  can't 
abuse  him." 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  Joan,  doubtfully. 
**  Some  ordinary  Oriental  thing  from 
Birmingham  ?  " 

"  No,  he  says  it's  a  rare  example  of 
antique  workmanship.  Those  are  his 
own  words,  and  he  wants  me  to  use  it 
as  a  paper-weight  on  my  table,  and  to 
let  it  stand  where  the  sun  will  shine  on 
it  and  bring  out  its  beautiful  colour." 

''  He  is  very  particular,"  said  Joan. 

'*  He  says  he  will  feel  less  of  an  outcast 
if  there's  some  link  between  us.  He's  an 
odd  chap  ;  but,  poor  beggar,  of  course  I'll 
use  it." 

The  gift  arrived  that  evening,  and 
Dick  and  his  wife  unpacked  it.  When 
they  opened  the  wooden  outer  case,  they 
found  an  oblong  box,  curiously  decorated, 
and  in  that  was  the  present. 

"What  on  earth  is  it?"  exclaimed 
Joan,  as  Dick  took  it  out. 

"The  model  of  some  kind  of  beast,  I 
suppose,"  he  answered. 

The  thing  looked  like  bronze,  but  it  was 
too  light  to  have  been  of  metal.  In  shape 
it  seemed  a  species  of  lizard,  with  a  flat 
head,  and  wide,  pendulous  mouth.  The 
prominent  eyes  were  almost  closed,  and 
just  over  them  were  horn-like  projections, 
curving  inwards.  The  body  was  moulded 
in  scales,  and  the  thick,  short  tail  was 
ringed.  The  legs  were  set  close  to  the 
body,  and  the  claws  were  long  and 
outstretched.  When  Dick  put  it  on  the 
table  it  looked  singularly  unattractive. 

"  Oh,  Dick  !     What  a  horrid  thing  !  " 


said  Joan,  going  closer  to 
her  husband.  "  It  can't  be 
the  model  of  a  real  beast,  can 
it  ?  It  must  be  an  imagi- 
native one,  like  those  hid- 
eous monsters  the  Japanese 
make." 

"  I  hope  so ! "  laughed 
Dick.  "  I  shouldn't  care  to 
see  a  brute  like  that  walking 
about." 

"  You  wont  put  it  on 
your  table,  will  you?"  said 
Joan.  "Please  don't;  I'm 
sure  you  could  never  work 
comfortably  near  it." 

"  Nonsense,  dear  :  do  you 
think  a  thing  like  that 
could  affect  a  sane  man  ? 
It's  wonderfully  clever,  you 
know,  and  it  must  have 
cost  Arnold  a  lot  of  money, 
I'm  nlraid.  It  was  awfully 
good  of  him  to  send  it, 
wasn't  it?" 

"  I  wish  he  hadn't,"  said 
Joan  crossly.  "  It's  a  hate- 
ful thing  ;  only  a  man  like 
Arnold  would  have  thought 
of  getting  it.  He  always 
had  ugly,  misshapen  ideas !" 

"That's  ungrateful,  Joan. 
It  isn't  just  the  paper  weight 
I  should  have  chosen,  but,  of 
course,  I  shall  use  it.  Come 
and  put  it  on  my  table." 

She  followed  Dick  reluctantly,  and 
watched  him  put  the  gift  on  a  heap  of 
papers.  The  light  of  the  lamp  fell  on  it, 
and  brought  out  odd,  iridescent  tones. 

"  It's  a  beautiful  colour,"  said  Dick, 
admiringly. 

"  I  can't  bear  to  look  at  it,"  returned 
Joan,  turning  away. 

Several  days  went  by,  and  Arnold's 
present  was  no  longer  a  novelty,  but 
Joan  had  not  got  over  her  dislike  to  it, 
and,  to  satisfy  her,  Dick  kept  it  in  the 
box,  and  only  brought  it  out  now  and 
then.  Though  he  had  yielded  to  her 
whim,  he  let  her  see  that  she  was 
foolish,  and  the  discussion  had  ended 
in  their  first  quarrel.  They  had  soon 
made  it  up,  but  a  little  rloud  had  cunie 
over   their  love,  and  each  felt  that  the 
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"What  on  eavth  is  it?" 

other  had  been  unreasonable.  One  or 
two  things  had  gone  wrong  in  Dick's 
business,  too,  not  seriously,  but  annoy- 
ingly,  and  altogether  he  was  feeling 
irritable,  and  the  hot  weather  added 
to  his  lassitude.  He  came  home  early, 
one  afternoon,  to  do  some  work  he  could 
not  do  in  the  office,  and,  not  finding 
Joan  in  the  house,  he  went  into  his 
study  to  wriie  his  letters.  As  he  sat 
down  at  the  table  a  breeze  blew  in  at 
ihe  window  and  fluttered  his  papers. 
He  took  Arnold's  gift  out  of  its  box,  and 
weighted  them  with  it. 

There  was  something  curiously  fasci- 
nating about  the  thing — so  he  thought 
idly  before  beginning  his  letters.  The 
sun  shone  on  its  scaly  body,  and  on 
its   shimmering,    uncertain    tints.       He 
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wondered  why  Joan  had  such  a  childish 
hatred  of  it,  but  he  concluded  that  all 
women,  even  Joan,  are  ruled  by  prejudice. 
Then  he  dismissed  the  matter  from  his 
mind,  and  turned  to  his  writing. 

As  he  went  on  he  had  an  odd  feeling 
that  someone  was  staring  at  him.  He 
looked  up  sharply,  and  his  eyes  fell  on 
the  gift.  Surely  the  thing  was  looking 
at  him,  the  prominent  lids  were  wide 
open,  and  the  gaping  disclosed  dull, 
black  eye-balls?  It  was  only  his  fancy, 
the  sunlight  must  have  played  him  a 
trick.  He  resolutely  turned  back  to  his 
writing.  Rut  he"  could  not  forget  what 
he  had  seen,  and,  involuntarily,  he  looked 
again,  to  assure  himself  that  he  had  been 
deceived.  With  a  thrill  of  horror,  he 
perceived  that  the  cold,  lifeless  eyes 
were  fixed  on  his,  and,  as  he  gazed, 
the  wide  mouth  trembled,  and  the  thing 
made  an  almost  imperceptible  movement 
towards  him. 

"  Dick  1  "  called  Joan  at  the  window  ; 
with  an  effort  he  rose. 

"  Wait,  I'll  come,"  he  said,  hurriedly. 

But  she  had  entered  the  room  through 
the  French  window.  "  How  pale  you 
look,  Dick;  is  anything  the  matter?*' 
she  asked.  As  she  stood,  between  the 
sunlight  and  the  table,  the  gift  was  in 
her  shadow. 

Dick  glanced  at  it  again,  to  his  relief 
the  eyes  were  closed,  and  it  seemed  as 
lifeless  as  ever.  Joan  saw  him  look  at 
it,  and  she  frowned. 

**  You've  got  that  horrid  monster  out 
again  !  Do  let  me  put  it  away  1  "  she 
said. 

"  No  !  Leave  it  alone  !  Don't  touch 
it !  "  he  cried. 

"  Why  ?   How  cross  you  are  !  "  said  she. 

"  No,  dear ;  but  I'm  tired.  Did  you 
want  to  tell  me  anything  ?  " 

**  It's  nothing  important.  The  Wilkin- 
sons are  here,  and  want  to  see  you,  that's 
all  Of  course,  as  you're  tired,  you'd 
rather  not  be  disturbed." 

"  No,  I'll  come  at  once."  He  spoke  so 
readily  that  all  her  good  temper  returned. 

"  Come,  then  ;  but  just  put  that  horrid 
thing  away  first,"  she  coaxed. 

But  he  shrank  from  touching  it. 
*'  Never  mind  it  now,"  he  said  hastily. 

With  a  gesture  of  dislike  she  threw  her 


handkerchief  over  it,  and  they  left    the 
room. 

Dick  exerted  himself  to  entertain  his 
guests,  but  while  he  laughed  and  talked 
he  seemed  to  see  the  eyes  of  Arnold's  gift 
staring  into  his.  At  last  the  visitors  left, 
and  he  followed  his  wife  into  the  garden. 

He  felt  restless  ;  he  told  himself  that  it 
was  utterly  impossible  that  the  thing  had 
moved,  yet  he  could  not  forget  the  look 
of  those  dull  eyes.  It  was  only  a  trick 
of  the  light,  or  perhaps  some  Oriental 
craftsman  had  used  his  cunning  to  deceive 
a  man's  vision.  He  laughed  at  himself ; 
the  sun  and  the  cool  evening  air  had 
quieted  his  tired  nerves.  He  would  go 
back  and  finish  his  letter,  and  not  be  such 
a  fool  again,  and  told  Joan  that  he  had 
to  go  and  write  another  letter. 

**  I  thought  you  had  finished  your  work," 
she  said.  "  I  want  to  have  a  game  of 
tennis,  so  if  you  are  too  long  I  shall  come 
and  fetch  you  !  " 

As  he  entered  his  study  by  the  long 
window  which  opened  from  the  garden, 
she  called  to  him  again  to  be  quick.  He 
looked  back,  laughing  at  her  impatience, 
then  he  stepped  into  the  silence  of  the 
room. 

He  went  straight  to  the  table.  Joan's 
handkerchief  covered  the  gift,  not  a  fold 
had  been  moved.  In  spite  of  his  convic- 
tion that  his  imagination  had  played  him 
false,  he  hesitated  a  moment  before  he 
lifted  the  flimsy  covering.  Then,  angry 
at  his  own  folly,  he  pulled  it  off,  and  sat 
down  to  work. 

He  had  hardly  covered  a  sheet  of  paper 
when  again  he  was  conscious  of  eyes 
regarding  him.  He  told  himself  that  he 
would  not  give  way  to  so  foolish  a 
delusion,  and  he  wrote  steadily  on.  But 
he  did  not  know  what  he  wrote,  only 
his  instinct  forced  him  to  continue  the 
familiar  occupation.  The  touch  of  the 
pen  between  his  fingers  seemed  a  link 
with  the  wholesome  world. 

A  rustle  of  paper  caught  his  ear,  and 
at  the  sound  the  sweat  broke  out  on  his 
face.  Desperately  he  lifted  his  head  and 
looked  at  the  gift.  The  level  rays  of  the 
sun  shone  full  upon  it.  He  saw  that  the 
unwinking  eyes  were  open,  the  mouth 
hung  apart,  the  lips  quivered.  It  was 
coming  towards  him,  dragging  its  body 


Joan's  warm,  living  hands  uvre  dinging  to  h\ 
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laboriously  over  the  papers.  He  saw  the 
creases  in  its  skin  open  and  close  as  it 
crept  forward,  he  heard  its  claws  sliding 
and  scratching  acro=s  the  papers,  and  he 
was  motionless. 

He  tried  to  cry  out ;  he  tried  to  rise  and 
escape  as  every  moment  the  scaly  thing 
writhed  itself  nearer,  but  he  could  not 
stir.  He  could  only  look  back  into  the 
dead  eyes  that  held  his  own.  It  came 
nearer  and  nearer.  He  wondered,  dully, 
how  it  would  kill  him.  Would  that 
gaping  mouth  crawl  to  his  throat. 

It  was  quite  close  to  him  now;  it 
touched  his  sleeve,  he  felt  the  pressure 
of  its  claws  upon  his  arm,  and  still 
he  gazed  back  into  those  cruel,  dead 
eyes. 

Then  suddenly  .loan'>  warm,  living 
hands  were  clingins  to  him.  her  voice 
was  calling  him.  lie  struggled  to  pu-h 
heraway.  Why  had  she  come  to  trouble 
him  ?  In  a  dream  he  knew  she  was 
tearing    his    sleeve     awav    from     those 


devilish  claws;  he  saw  her  lift  a  sharp 
knife  which  lay  on  the  table. 

When  he  struggled  back  to  light  and 
life,  he  was  lying  on  a  sofa  in  his  room. 
Slowly  the  horror  of  the  gift  came  back 
to  him,  Joan  was  bending  over  him, 
and  he  caught  at  her  hand. 

"  The  thing — where  is  it  ? "  he  cried. 

"  It  is  gone — forget  it,"  she  answered. 

"You  killed  it?" 

She  shuddered.  "  Yes ;  don't  ask  me 
about  it.  Kven  to  save  you  I  couldn't 
do  it  again.  Put  your  arms  round  me, 
Dick,  we  will  forget  it.  But  Dick ! 
those  eyes — they  looked  at  me  as  the 
knife  fell !  I  can  see  them  looking  at  me 
now !  "  She  was  crying  and  trembling, 
and  Dick  forgot  his  own  terror  in 
soothing  hers. 

When  he  forced  himself  to  go  back  to 
his  study  there  was  no  sign  of  Arnold's 
gift,  except  a  purple  stain  upon  the  table, 
and  the  mark  where  the  knife  had  fallen. 
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Those  culling  woriis,  they  Qll  the  heart 

As  heavy  as  the  skies. 
And  brooding  Ihoughts  like  clouda  ride  fut. 

Bring  sbowen  from  her  eye*. 


By  OSCAR    PARKER. 


IN  "  Major  Barbara,"  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw 
gives  us  one  sincere,  earnest,  con- 
sistent and  most  gracious  character. 
Let  this  be  conceded  frankly,  to  the 
confusion  of  those  critics  who  declare 
that  Mr.  Shaw's  "brutal  cynicism"  so 
tyrannises  over  his  view  of  life  and 
character  that  he  has  no  eyes  for  what 
is  true,  simple,  and  direct  in  man  or 
woman.  Barbara  Undershaft,  a  most  care- 
fully drawn  character,  and  acted  at  the 
Court  with  consummate  sympathy  and 
charm  by  Miss  Annie  Russell,  is  a 
delightful  creation.  She  is  the  daughter 
of  a  millionaire  and  a  Salvation  Army 
"lass."  Her  mother's  religion  is  a  worship 
of  the  Hesh-pots  of  social  position  and  a 
comfortable  income  ;  her  father  has  no 
religion  whatever,  but  Barbara  believes 
with  all  her  soul  in  the  power  of  Christ's 
name  to  redeem  the  greatest  sinners  and 
to  uplift  the  lives  of  the  poor.  In  the 
conventionally  noxious  atmosphere  of 
her  own  home,  and  in  the  tawdry  and 
coarse  associations  of  the  Salvation  Army 
Shelter,  she  is  equally  her  own  self,  fear- 
less, honest  to  herself  and  others,  and 
always  womanly.  She  is  so  sincere  that 
the  acceplance  by  her  superiors  of 
"  tainted  money  "  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  the  shelter  is  to  her  mind  a  sin,  and 
she  leaves  the  "  Army  "  in  consequence. 
But  with  it  all  Barbara  is  never  didactic, 
never  bigoted,  never  obtrusive.  She  has 
the  saving  sense  of  humour  with  all  her 
religious  fervour  and  intense  sympathy, 
or,  rather,  her  sympathy  is  broad  enough 
to  cover  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 
Of  a  certainty  Barbara  Undershaft  is  the 
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most  attractive  character  Mr.  Shaw  has 
yet  drawn.  If  at  any  moment  he  was 
tempted,  by  a  cynical  disdain  for  so  flaw- 
less a  portrait,  to  bring  Barbara  to  a 
commoner  level,  he  resisted  it.  But  I  do 
not  believe  the  temptation  ever  arose. 
Barbara  is  the  expression  of  Mr.  Shaw's 
ultimate  faith  in  a  possible  clean,  whole- 
some, untainted  humanity,  without 
shams,  cant,  humbug, or  self-consciousness, 
1  think  the  character  of  Barbara  gives 
the  lie  to  a  great  deal  of  mischievous 
criticism  of  Bernard  Shaw.  He  is  not  a 
mere  iconoclast,  a  mere  satirist,  finding 
nothing  but  windbags  on  his  way  and 
content  to  prick  them  for  a  livelihood. 
Let  us  be  just,  and  Barbara  helps  us  to 
that  end.  The  man  who  could  give  us 
Barbara  has  a  genuine  faith  in  human 
nature  and  its  potential  sweetness  and 
light ;  more  than  that,  he  sees  the  actual 
thing.  More  than  ever  "  Major  Barbara" 
makes  one  wish  that  Mr.  Shaw  would 
write  a  comedy  of  manners,  wherein  the 
characters  would  preach  less,  where 
action  would  take  the  place  of  talk,  and 
the  author  would  tell  his  story  in  drama 
rather  than  declamation.  The  second 
Act  of  "Major  Barbara,"  Miss  Russell's 
great  Act,  is  brim  full  oE  vital  human 
drama,  the  third  is  just  as  full  of  ver- 
bosity, often  brilliant  and  pungent,  but 
rather  dreary  in  such  large  doses.  We 
want  more  work  as  virile  as  this  second 
Act. 

We  always  look  for  the  clue  to  a  play 
by  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw.  What  is  the  clue 
to  "  Major  Barbara  "  ?  The  author  looks 
out  on  a  very  unrmished  and  turbulent 
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world]of  crude  humanity,  and  he  sees  that 
the  crux  of  things  is  everywhere  money. 
No  matter  whence  it  comes  or  how  it  is 
got,  or  with  what  devilish  cynicism  it  is 
paraded,  it  is  the  lever  that  moves  all 
things,  the  idol  nearly  all  men  worship, 
the  very  soul  of  power  and  influence. 
Andrew  Undershaft  is  a  maker  of  instru- 
ments of  destruction,  guns  and  high 
explosives ;  he  thrives  on  human 
slaughter.  He  has  a  hard,  keen,  logical 
mind.  He  has  no  illusions,  no  fanciful 
sympathies  with  the  unfit,  who  get  pushed 
aside.  His  daughter,  Barbara,  is  his 
antithesis,  but  he  admires  her  for  her 
sincerity  and  because  she  has  the  courage 
of  her  convictions ;  and  he  takes  to  the 
man  who  loves  her,  a  professor  of  Greek, 
because  he  loves  Barbara  well  enough 
to  join  the  Salvationists  and  also  to  play 
the  big  drum.  This  is  Adolphus  Cusins, 
played  by  Mr.  Granville  Barker  at  the 
Court  production  in  his  somewhat  florid 
but  very  captivating  manner.  Under- 
shaft tests  the  sincerity  of  Barbara  by 
capping  a  donation  from  a  brewer  of 
;f5,ooo  for  the  "  Shelter  "  with  another 
;^5 ,000  from  himself.  He  also  proves  to 
her  by  the  same  act  that  her  superiors  in 
the  "  Army  "  are  not  so  squeamish  as  she 
is.  They  take  the  money  gladly,  without 
a  question  as  to  its  origin,  as  her 
father  knew  they  would;  but  Barbara 
revolts  from  the  profanation,  and  so 
justifies  her  father's  reading  of  her 
character.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  she 
visits  his  works  and  finds,  in  a  pretty 
country  vale,  a  model  industrial  town, 
a  happy,  contented  community  of 
labourers,  living  in  comfort,  in  healthy 
surroundings,  without  public  houses,  but 
with  sane  and  wholesome  means  of 
recreation,  amusement  and  instruction. 
What  a  contrast  to  the  scenes  her  Salva- 
tion Army  life  has  brought  before  her  ! 
And  how  is  she  to  take  it  ?  Her  father 
is  pitiless — yes,  it  is  the  money  you 
despise  that  does  all  this,  the  money  won 
from  the  passions  and  greed  and  warring 
instincts  of  man.  You  see  that  this  is  a 
human  paradise,  but  the  money  of  Andrew 
Undershaft  makes  it  blossom  as  vou  see 
it  here. 

But  the  problem  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  here 
states  once  more  he  also  leaves  unsolved. 


Perhaps,  given  human  nature  as  it  is,  it 
is  unsolvable.  With  plenty  of  argument 
for  each  side,  with  abundance  of  quip 
and  banter  and  humorous  satire,  the 
dilemma  is  fought  out,  but  never  to  a 
finish ;  fought  at  so  much  length  indeed 
that  it  becomes  a  little  wearisome.  But 
through  it  all,  nevertheless,  stands  that 
vivid  picture  of  sincere  and  earnest 
womanhood,  and  we  remain  grateful  to 
her  creator  for  allowing  us  even  to  the 
last  to  keep  the  conviction  that  she  at 
least  will  find  a  way  without  appeasing 
her  conscience  with  a  lie  or  abating  one 
jot  of  her  instinctive  rule  of  life. 


There  are  many  reasons  why  Mr. 
Lewis  Waller's  production  of  "The 
Harlequin  King  **  at  the  Imperial  Theatre 
should  be  the  triumph  it  has  proved  to 
be.  The  main  theme  takes  firm  hold  of 
the  imagination  and  does  not  for  one 
moment  relax  its  hold  until  the  dinoue- 
ment  at  the  very  end  of  the  last  Act 
relieves  the  tension  of  doubt  as  to  the 
eventual  fate  of  the  mock  king.  Again, 
the  play  has  the  quality  of  high  romance 
so  dear  to  most  human  sympathies,  and 
is  acted  at  the  Imperial  with  all  that 
exuberance  of  method  which  belongs  to 
the  romantic  school  whose  affinities  with 
melodrama  are  so  close.  Thirdly,  there 
is  the  pathetic  figure  of  the  blind  and 
aged  queen,  impersonated  by  Miss  Mary 
Rorke  with  an  art  so  consummate  as  to 
be  almost  painful  in  its  truthfulness. 
And,  lastly,  there  is  the  satire  which  the 
play  invokes  upon  the  kingly  office  and 
the  theory  of  divine  right  that  hedges  it, 
and  the  impotence  of  the  ruler  to  escape 
the  bondage  of  that  stronger  mass  of 
tradition  and  precedent  by  which  his 
individual  will  is  for  ever  fettered.  "  The 
King  reigns  but  does  not  govern  ** ;  in  all 
the  things  that  count  for  actual  power 
he  is  but  the  mouthpiece  of  the  will  of 
others. 

In  this  English  version  of  Herr  Rudolph 
Lothar's  famous  play  (which  was  inter- 
dicted in  Germany  as  offensive  to  the 
monarchical  idea)  much  less  stress  is  laid 
upon  this  satirical  motive,  while  its 
romantic  character  is  emphasised.  The 
adapters,  Mr.  Louis  N.  Parker  and  Mr. 
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Selwyn  Brinton,  have  also  taken  a  good 
deal  of  liberty  with  the  dialogue,  to  the 
same  end.  In  ttieir  hands  the  play 
becomes  an  engrossing  romantic  episode 
rather  than  a  travesty  on  the  kingly 
office,  and  the  happy  denouement  they 
substitute  for  the  tragic  end  of  the 
original  drama  is  quite  consistent  with 
the  aspect  in  which  they  present  the 
story.  That  story  is  briefly  this :  The 
old  king,  a  usurper  and  a  tyrant,  is 
dying.  His  son,  Bohemund,  who  has 
been  many  years  absent  from  the  king- 
dom, has  been  sent  for.  He  is  a  wastrel, 
a  libertine,  a  heartless  parody  of  princely 
virtues,  and  the  aged  queen,  now  blind 
and  feeble,  knows  his  worthlessness  as 
she  knows  the  king's,  and  deplores  the 
son's  succession  as  an  even  greater  evil 
for  her  unhappy  country  than  her 
husband's  reign  has  been.  Bohemund 
arrives,  and  in  his  train  come  his 
favourite  mummers,  Harlequin,  Colum- 
bina,  Pantalone  and  Scarpino.  Harle- 
quin and  Columbina  are  in  love,  but 
Bohemund  determines  to  possess  Colum- 
bina for  himself,  and  his  insulting 
advances  are  angrily  resented  by  Harle- 
quin. To  save  his  own  life  from  this 
truculent  prince  Harlequin  kills  Bohe- 
mund and  throws  his  body  into  the  sea, 
and  then,  remembering  how  often  he  has 
masqueraded  as  Bohemund,  owing  to 
their  close  resemblance,  he  makes  up  as 
the  prince  and  returns  to  the  hall  of  the 
castle,  just  as  the  old  ruler  has  passed 
away,  to  be  suddenly  proclaimed  as  the 
king.  Thenceforward  no  safe  way  is 
open  to  him  but  to  persist  in  the  deception. 
He  keeps  his  own  counsel,  and  not  even 
Columbina  suspects  the  truth,  but  believes 
Harlequin  to  have  been  murdered  by  the 
prince.  The  situation,  it  will  be  seen,  is 
full  of  latent  possibilities,  dramatic  in  a 
marked  degree.  Harlequin  plays  his 
part  well ;  he  would  be  a  real  king, 
generous  to  the  people,  a  reformer,  a 
beneficent  ruler,  but  he  is  always 
thwarted  ;  the  policy  of  statecraft  is  too 
stronj?  for  him.  At  last  he  is  tempted  to 
put  Columbina  to  the  test.  She  believes 
him  to  be  Bohemund.  And  if  Bohemund, 
now  that  he  is  king,  should  repeat  his 
advances,  would  she  slill  spurn  him  ? 
He^tries  her,  and  finds  her  compliant ;  but 


the  truth  is  she  only  pretends  a  com- 
pliance because  she  seeks  an  opportunity 
to  kill  him  and  thus  avenge  the  death  of 
Harlequin.  For  that  end  she  invites  him 
to  her  room  at  night.  Then  a  strange 
thing  happens,  for  Harlequin,  having  lost 
all  faith  in  Columbina,  cares  not  what 
becomes  of  him.  He  is  tired  of  empty 
sovereignty — his  faith  in  woman  is  gone. 
He  throws  off  his  disguise  and  comes  to 
her  as  himself,  as  Harlequin.  So,  at 
last,  when  both  understand,  the  lovers 
are  reconciled  and  are  allowed  to  go  in 
peace. 

Harlequin  is  a  worthy  part  for  Mr. 
Waller ;  it  fits  him  with  scrupulous 
nicety.  He  has  the  lordly  air,  the  kingly 
manner,  the  strut  and  pose  of  majesty ; 
and  he  has  equally  the  gay  and  jovial 
bearing  of  the  happy-go-lucky  mummer, 
who  can  be  in  deadly  earnest,  however, 
when  occasion  calls.  And  Miss  Evelyn 
Millard  is  a  sweet  and  tender  Columbina, 
to  whom  the  part  of  the  avenging  hand 
does  not  come  easy,  but  whose  purjx)se, 
when  once  fixed,  holds  firm.  Her  best 
opportunity  comes  late  but  she  fills  the 
measure  of  it  when  it  does  come.  Mr. 
Norman  McKinnel  as  Tancred,  the  King's 
State  secretary,  the  embodiment  of  the 
power  behind  the  throne,  is  the  very  soul 
of  unemotional  coldly-calculating  state- 
craft. But  with  all  the  excellence  of  the 
caste  throughout,  there  stands  out,  as  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  achievements  our 
stage  has  seen  for  many  a  day.  Miss  Mary 
Rorke's  Queen  Gertrude.  Almost  fault- 
less in  .elocution,  impressive  for  its 
suggestion  of  passionate  grief,  curbed  by 
a  queenly  reticence,  poignant  in  its 
appeal  to  our  sympathy — rarely  is  a  finer 
impersonation  seen.  "  The  Harlequin 
King  "  bids  fair  to  exact  a  long  popular 
support  and  certainly  deserves  it. 


It  would  be  interesting  to  know  at 
what  period  of  his  dramatic  career  Mr. 
C.  M.  S.  McClellan  wrote  *'  The  Jury  of 
Fate."  It  seems  impossible  that  one 
who,  judging  by  his  latter  work,  knows 
so  well  the  value  of  a  close-knit  plot, 
could  have  deliberately  chosen  to  con- 
vey his  parable  in  so  disjointed  a  form 
as  we  have  in  this  series  of  scenes ;  but 
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also  the  idea  to  which  he  has  here  sought 
to  give  dramatic  expression  is  one  which 
belongs  to  mental  maturity,  not  adoles- 
cence. That  the  idea  should  have 
appealed  to  the  dramatist  as  involving 
strong  dramatic  possibilities  is  alone 
sufficient  proof  of  his  virility  of  mind. 
What  is  truer  to  human  nature  than  the 
belief  that,  if  we  had  our  life  to  live 
over  again,  we  should  make  more  of 
neglected  opportunities  and  avoid  the 
mistakes  we  have  made  ?  Mr.  McClellan 
sets  out  to  present  the  fallacy  of  this 
belief.  Ren6  Delorme  is  a  worn-out 
inebriate  and  profligate  at  twenty-five. 
Death  comes  to  claim  him,  and  in  an 
agony  of  terror  and  remorse  he  pleads 
for  one  more  chance — for  the  chance  to 
live  his  life  over  again.  His  prayer  is 
granted,  and  the  curtain  falls  on  the 
first  tableau.  When  the  curtain  rises 
again  Rene  is  living  his  second  life, 
and  is  already  a  popular  poet  and  lit- 
terateur, but  still  the  slave  of  the  vices 
which  once  brought  him  to  death's 
door.  He  can  resist  neither  women  nor 
wine,  and  through  the  six  remaining 
tableaux  we  trace  his  decadence  step  by 
step  to  the  inevitable  end.  A  man's  life 
follows  the  line  of  least  resistance,  is 
Mr.  McClellan*s  philosophy,  and  that 
line  is  determined  by  his  natural  inclina- 
tions. If  he  were  to  live  a  hundred  lives, 
so  long  as  he  remains  himself,  he  will 
make  the  same  mistakes,  commit  the 
same  follies,  yield  to  the  same  desires,  and 
be  equally  callous  to  restraint.  Such  is 
the  theme  of  **  The  Jury  of  Fate."  Fatal- 
istic some  will  call  it,  and  condemn  it 
as  leaving  out  of  account  the  possibility 
of  regeneration  through  Divine  inter- 
ference with  the  course  of  nature.  It  is 
not  fatalistic  doctrine,  however,  anymore 
than  the  law  of  cause  and  effect  is 
fatalistic.  But  it  is  no  part  of  the 
criticism  of  a  play  to  approve  or  con- 
demn its  philosophy.  The  point  is, 
granting  the  philosophy,  does  it  afford  a 
dramatic  theme,  and  has  the  author  made 
the  most  of  it,  or  has  he  made  enough  of 
it  to  clothe  the  dry  bones  with  living 
flesh  ? 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that "  The  Jury  of 
Fate  "  is  taken  by  the  company  at  the 
Shaftesbury  in  the  wrong  key.     If  it  is  to 


be  played  with  melodramatic  effects,  the 
presentation  at  the  Shaftesbury  is  all 
that  could  be  desired.  But  can  that  be 
the  true  interpretation  ?  Is  it  possible 
that  between  the  weird  m5^ticism  of  the 
first  and  last  acts  the  author  intended  to 
sandwich  a  melodrama?  It  seems  in- 
congruous. Rather  should  the  whole  be 
taken  in  the  softened  atmosphere  of 
a  vision.  The  action  of  the  second 
tableau,  a  beautiful  woodland  scene,  does 
seem  to  lie  in  this  borderland  between 
fact  and  fancy,  but  in  the  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  all  this  subtlety  of  suggestion 
is  gone.  As  Rene  sinks  into  the  moral 
abyss,  he  loses  even  the  grace  of  good 
manners,  and  becomes  a  turbulent  rioter, 
a  leader  of  howling  mobs,  a  blood-and- 
thunder  ruffian.  We  get  into  a  very  vivid 
and  crimson  environment.  The  structure 
of  the  play — if  we  admit  its  claim  to 
that  designation — is  in  part  responsible 
no  doubt,  but  still  the  actors  do  not  err  on 
the  side  of  restraint ;  there  is  no  subtlety 
of  interpretation  in  these  three  scenes — 
it  is  all  honest  melodrama. 

The  initial  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
such  a  production  as  **  The  Jury  of  Fate  " 
is  to  define  it.  It  is  an  apologue  founded 
OH  a  philosophical  theory.  If  scenes  two 
to  six  were  presented  alone  as  acts  in  a 
drama  it  would  be  condemned  as  lack- 
ing coherence.  They  form  five  distinct 
episodes,  not  cohering  parts  of  a 
dramatic  entity.  The  first  and  final 
scenes,  introducing  the  mystic  figure  of 
Death,  do  not  weld  these  disjointed  parts 
together  ;  they  serve  merely  to  label  the 
work  as  an  allegory.  It  would  have 
been  possible,  surely,  for  Mr.  McClellan 
to  have  developed  the  same  idea  in  sound 
dramatic  form,  and  to  have  made  his 
play  even  more  impressive  thereby.  But 
he  has  chosen  otherwise,  and  we  must 
take  it  as  he  gives  it  to  us.  Undeniably 
some  of  these  tableaux  are  very  strong 
and  effective  as  such.  Mr.  H.  B.  Irving, 
in  the  part  of  Rene,  takes  the  brunt  of 
the  work,  and  he  plays  it  with  a  keen- 
intellectual  sympathy,  occasionally  rising 
to  genuinely  fine  emotional  vigour.  Ex- 
cepting for  these  rare  outbursts,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Irving  seems  to  me  too  intel- 
lectually cold  and  impassive.  The  same 
quality  was  noticeable  in  his  Lieutenant 
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von  Lauffen  in  "  Lights  Out."  A  notably 
fine  performance  in  "  The  Jury  of  Fate  " 
is  Mr.  Matheson  Lane's  David  Martine. 


Afternoons  for  the  children  are  becom- 
ing every  year  more  and  more  of  an 
institution  at  the  Christmas  holidays. 
Among  the  best  of  these  special  matinees 
this  year  is  a  dream- play  at  the  Waldorf, 
which  the  authors,  Messrs.  Percy  French 
and  Brenden  Stewart,  have  designated 
"Noah's  Ark."  For  it  Messrs.  Houston 
Collison  and  J.  H.  A.  Johnson  have  com- 
posed some  delightful  music,  and  with 
Miss  Madge  Lessing,  Mr.  Harry  Paul  ton, 


and  Mr.  Strattoa  in  the  caste,  with  a 
whole  bevy  of  tiny  actors  and  actresses, 
pirates,  fairies  and  animals,  children 
fortunate  enough  to  have  seen  '*  Noah's 
Ark  "  have  had  a  gay  afternoon's  enjoy- 
ment. Never  before  was  such  a  huge 
ark  seen,  and  never  before  such  queer 
specimens  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Never 
were  more  truculent  pirates  or  more 
delectable  fairies,  gayer  romps  or  more 
gleeful  singing;  and  since  all  children 
have  not  the  good  fortune  to  dream  such 
dreams  as  Tom  and  Elsie  dream  on 
Christmas  Eve,  it  is  to  be  hoped  they 
will  go  to  the  Waldorf  and  discover 
what  they  miss  thereby. 


THE   TWILIGHT   HOUR, 


By  GERALD  HAYWARD. 


I   SIT  alone  in  the  stillness. 
While  the  flickering  firelight  plays, 
And  dream  of  old  friends  and  faces 
And  the  scenes  of  other  days. 
The  shadows  are  slowly  deepening, 

And  the  light  is  beginning  to  lower  ; 
'Tis  the  time  when  the  heart  fmds  refuge, 
In  the  calm  of  the  twilight  hour. 

Dreams  of  the  past  and  its  gladness, 

And  of  friends  that  once  were  true, 
When  life  was  bright  with  roses 

Which  now  is  dark  with  rue. 
All,  all  come  crowding  round  me. 

And  hold  me  fast  in  their  power, 
As  I  dream  in  the  quiet  and  greyness. 

And  the  peace  of  the  twilight  hour. 

In  spite  of  the  changes  and  chances 

That  make  life  grave  or  gay. 
And  scatter,  like  leaves  of  the  forest. 

Our  hopes  for  ever  away ; 
One  thing  we  can  ever  remember, 

Let  life  bring  its  thorn  or  its  flower, 
Re^t  cometh  at  length  to  the  weary 

In  the  peace  of  Death's  twilight  hour. 


VI. 

AFTER  a  good  deal  of  studying  of 
maps  and  reading  ol  books  and 
pamphlets,  Charley  and  1  made  up 
our  minds  that  we  would  pay  a  visit  to 
the  British  colony  recently  formed  at  a 
plate  called  Naposta,  nea*r  Dahia  Ulanca, 
and,  if  the  prospects  seemed  any  way 
reasonable,  take  up  some  land  there.  As 
by  all  accounts  the  country  all  round  was 
atrociously  wild,  we  thought  we  should 
have  plenty  of  opportunities  of  seeking 
adventure,  and  being  a  bad  liorseman 
myself,  it  was  necessary  that  I  should 
undergo  a  severe  training  before  ventur- 
ing beyond  the  limits  of  civilisation. 
Charley  himself  could  ride  like  a  Gaucho, 
and  had  some  considerable  practice  in 
shooting  and  throwing  the  lasso;  but 
1  was  only  a  man  who,  as  a  boy,  had 
seen  others  plough  and  sow  and  run  the 
risk  of  breaking  their  necks  in  the 
hunting-held  without  ever  having  the 
desire  in  the  one  case  or  the  chance 
in  the  other  of  iieing  anything  more  than 
a  spectator. 

For  years  I  had  been  a  townman  pure 
and  simple --from  necessity  a  business 
man,  from  choice  a  reader  of  magazines, 
a  buyer  of  second-hand  books,  and  an 
amateur  printer.  But  I  had  the  great 
advantage  of  a  constitution  that  laughed 
at  all  the  ordinary  ills  of  life.  The  only 
disease  of  which  1  had  ever  had  any 
experience  was  the  measles.  The  others 
So.  ill      Marcli.  1906.  ; 


I  did  not  know  even  by  name,  whilst  a 
bad  cold  was  to  me  an  event  as  rare  as 
a  general  election. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  night  when  wc 
set  out  for  the  south  from  the  Plaza 
Conslitucion,  the  northern  terminus  of 
the  Ferro-Carrib-del-Sud,  or,  as  it  is 
known  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange, 
the  Great  Southern  Railway  of  Buenos 
Ayres.  Tlic  carriage  in  which  we  sat 
was  filled  with  Italian  peones  and  their 
families  —  a  noisy,  jabbering,  good- 
natured  crowd,  who  feasted  incessantly 
on  bread  and  cheese  and  \'ino  San  Juan, 
always  pressing  liltle  attentions  on  each 
other,  kissing  the  babies,  breaking  into 
snatches  of  song,  whilst  one  handsome 
youth  with  the  lungs  of  a  cathedral  organ 
whistled  right  through  the  oj^ra  of  "  Fra 
Diavolo,"  producing  trills  and  runs  and 
shakes,  bass  and  treble,  in  such  a  manner 
as  up  to  that  moment  I  had  believed 
utterly  impossible. 

He  could  have  made  a  fortune  on  the 
English  music-hall  stage,  and  1  told  him 
so,  or,  at  least,  tried  to  tell  him.  On 
learning  my  nationality  he  went  out  of 
his  way  to  assure  me  that  Gladstone  was 
the  greatest  and  noblest  man  in  ihe 
world,  and  invited  me  and  my  friend 
to  drink  Gladstone's  health  in  a  measure 
of  the  fiery  cana.  Charley  nearly  created 
a  riot  by  inquiring  of  his  neighbours  who 
Gladstone  was,  assuring  them  that, 
though  he  had  every  reason  to  believe 
himself  a  Ilriton,  the  name  in  question 
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was  entirely  unknown  to  him.  But  he 
had  to  drink  his  health  all  the  same, 
and,  as  I  could  see,  it  would  have  gone 
very  ill  with  anyone  who  in  the  midst  of 
that  Italian  crowd  would  dare  to  slight 
the  name  of  Gladstone.  It  seemed  to  be 
as  familiar  to  them  as  that  of  Gari- 
baldi, and  perhaps  more  universally 
respected. 

All  through  the  Argentine  the  long 
Pullman  car  is  used,  so  that  when  the 
first  exuberance  of  our  Italian  friends 
had  subsided  I  was  able  to  go  outside 
and  endeavour  through  the  darkness  to 
get  a  glimpse  of  the  landscape.  But 
there  was  little  to  be  seen  beyond  ever- 
moving  shadows  ;  the  everlasting  plains 
had  to  be  peopled  by  the  imagination  ; 
only  ghosts  of  dead  and  gone  Indians 
were  there.  So  dark  grew  the  night 
that,  for  any  evidence  to  the  contrary 
which  my  eyes  could  supply,  we  might 
be  travelling  through  a  tunnel,  but  the 
sense  of  smell  told  a  different  story,  the 
breezes  wafting  old-time  odours  of  wild- 
flowers  and  new-mown  hay,  with  an 
added  something  that  spoke  of  the  sea 
and  a  further  glorified  touch  more 
exhilarating  even  than  the  ocean. 

And  then,  when  the  darkness  was  at 
its  worst,  a  horizon  started  out — a  semi- 
circular rim,  level  with  the  vision,  showed 
itself  up  as  if  fleeing  from  the  moon, 
which  now  darted  out  with  almost 
shocking  impetuosity ;  the  stars  shone 
like  silver  rockets  ;  the  plains  burst  into 
sight  and  api>eared  to  move ;  we  were 
no  longer  ainonj^st  the  dead  ! 

\Vllil^t  1  was  still  watching  this  trans- 
formation scene  the  train  began  to  slacken 
speed,  houses  with  sentinel  poplars  began 
to  appear,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  drew 
up  at  a  bustling  station,  where  something 
like  a  Bank  Holiday  crowd  appeared  to 
bv.  awaiting  u^.  Though  the  Castilian 
tongue  predominated,  every  Kuroj^can 
language  seemed  to  be  spoken,  the  mas- 
culine, yet  often  sinip(*ring  and  sil)ilant, 
Anglo-Saxon  by  reason  of  its  proprie- 
torial connection  with  the  line,  making 
itself  heard  above  all  others. 

"All  right  there,  Bill  ?  Had  a  good 
run  ?  "  shouted  one  of  the  ])orters. 

•'First  rate,  Jack  !  Ran  into  a  tropilla 
of  horses,  though  ;  killed  half  a  dozen  of 


them,  poor  beggars,  and  wished  Vd  killed 

the  blooming  lot." 

Thus  spoke  the  engine-driver,  and  his 
words  explained  a  certain  jolting,  jump- 
ing motion  of  the  train  which  had  created 
a  good  deal  of  alarm  an  hour  before. 
When  we  got  into  motion  once  more  the 
sky  had  completely  cleared,  and  we  were 
beneath  the  full  radiance  of  the  Pampas 
night :  but  as  we  had  to  travel  until  late 
on  the  following  afternoon,  and  as  we 
knew  that  that  same  sky  would  be  there 
when   we    and   our   great-grandchildren 
were  lying  beneath  the  clay,  Charley  and 
I  resolved  to  curb  our  star-gazing  inclina- 
tions and  seek  a  few  hours*  sleep.      We 
were  awakened  by  the  barking  of  Pompo, 
as  for  various  reasons  I  will  continue  to 
call  him,  and  were  in  time  to  see  the  first 
weird    glow    of  dawn   on    the   eastern 
horizon.    A  cold,  steel-like  cloud,  sug- 
gestive   of    hurricanes    and     pamperos, 
seemed  to  mark  the  spot  where  the  sun 
was  to  appear ;    but  presently  the  steel 
began  to  glow  and  flame,  as  if  plunged 
into  a  fiery  furnace,  and  a  moment  later 
the  red  sun  lit  up  the  tremulous  surface 
of  the  plains.     Here  and   there  droves  of 
cattle  and  tropillas  of  horses  lifted  their 
heads     to     watch    us     as    we    passed ; 
ponchoed  horsemen  flitted  here  and  there 
in  search  of  their  errant  flocks  and  herds ; 
long-legged  ostriches    scurried  away  in 
affright,  whilst  far  off  in  the  distance  a 
hump- backed     crowd     of     long-legged 
guancos    seemed  to  jump  over    the  rim 
of  the  horizon. 

l\»mpo  barkcrd  once  more,  and  looked 
from  me  to  Charlev  and  from  Charlev  to 
me.  He  seemed  to  siiy  that  thi*»  was  the 
very  thing  he  had  been  longing  for,  and 
my  heart  echoed  the  sentiment. 

"  1  have  been  trying  for  a  while  to  find 
something  appropriate  to  say,*'  remarked 
Charley ;  **  and  for  the  first  time  find 
myself  regretting  that  1  have  never  read 
the  '  Pilgrim's  Progress.'  I  am  sure  that 
tin;  clever  Johnny  Bunyan  could  supply 
the  words  to  expreNS  my  feelings;  but 
since  1  have  never  read  him,  and  would 
scorn  to  speak  of  the  house  of  bondage, 
I  mu^t  content  myself  by  saying — making 
all  necessary  apologies  to  the  company — 
that  yesterday  we  were  in — well,  never 
mind  ;  to-day  we  are  in  heaven." 
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VII. 

THE  train  drew  up  at  La  Viticola,  the 
name  of  the  station  and  the  name 
of  the  colony.  Viticola  means  vine 
culture,  and  the  place  was  so  named  be- 
cause the  land  thereabouts  was  supposed 
to  be  particularly  favourable  foe  that 
form  of  agriculture,  or  horticulture, 
though,  as  we  presently  learned,  the  ex- 
periment of  growing  grapes  had  not 
yet  been  tried.  Leaving  our  boxes  to 
be  fetched  later  on,  Charley  and  1  set 
out  to  walk  to  the  estancia,  hidden  in 
a  hollow  about  a  mile  away.  From  the 
station  no  house  of  any  kind  was  to  be 
seen,  nothing  but  a  level  plain  and  close 
horizon  on  three  sides  ;  on  the  other  the 
rugged  peaks  of  the  Sierra  de  la  Ventana, 
and  a  greater  sense  of  distance.  On  the 
way  we  came  across  a  snake,  a  yellow 
and  black  cross-barred  creature,  about 
four  feet  long,  that  seemed  greatly  to 
astonish  ^Pompo,    He  was  a  town-bred 


dog  and  not  used  to  such  sights.  He 
had  the  sense,  however,  to  keep  away, 
■  hough  he  barked  a  great  deal,  apparently 
with  the  intention  of  impressing  the  snake 
with  the  idea  that  he  was  a  very  dangerous 
dog.  This  was  my  lirst  sight  of  a  snake 
on  its  native  heath,  and  I  felt  somewhat 
thrilled  as  I  watched  its  movements.  I 
was  going  to  say  its  sinuous  movements, 
but  the  term  now  belongs  to  the  lady 
villain  of  the  female  novel  and  caimot 
any  longer  be  applied  to  snakes.  Per- 
haps I  should  reverse  the  process  and 
speak  about  the  lady-like  movements  of 
the  reptile  ! 

Charley,  however,  who  was  outrageously 
practical  in  everything,  put  an  end  to 
these  movements  for  ever  with  the  heel 
of  one  o(  his  top-boots,  which  he  had 
slipped  off  for  the  purpose. 

"Do  you  think  St.  Patrick  could  do 
anything  better  than  that — with  one 
snake  ? "  said  he,  triumphantly,  as  he 
held   the   dead   thing   up  in   his  hand. 
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Ugh  !  Many  as  I  have  seen  and  killed,  I 
have  never  cared  to  handle  even  a  dead 
snake ;  the  farther  they  are  from  me 
the  better  I  like  it,  though  a  few  weeks 
ago  I  found  a  live  one  lying  beside  me 
in  bed.  1  was  frightened,  to  be  sure,  and 
I  hate  the  thought  of  the  thing  even  yet ; 
but  the  snake  was  still  more  frightened, 
and  with  better  reason,  for  he  died  soon 
after. 

Arrived  in  the  big  courtyard  of  the 
estancia — a  series  of  wooden  stores  built 
round  a  square — we  were  met  by  a  dapper 
little  fellow  named  Alvarez,  who  had 
lived  for  some  time  in  New  York,  where 
he  had  learned  some  English  and  a 
patter-patter,  automatic  kind  of  fast  walk, 
which  seemed  to  suggest  the  presence  of 
some  clockwork  machinery  in  his  inside.^ 

**  Ah  !  you  come  from  Buenos  Ayres  ? 
Good,  my  word,  good  !  "  he  said,  rubbing 
his  hands  together. 

**  And  you  are  hungry  ?  "  he  continued, 
without  waiting  for  a  reply.  We  were 
hungry  enough  certainly,  but  I  was  so 
full  of  curiosity  to  find  myself  really  and 
truly  on  the  Pampas,  that  I  wanted  to 
start  out  on  an  exploring  expedition 
then  and  there.  I  wanted  to  examine 
each  blade  of  grass  and  see  wherein  it 
differed  from  blades  of  grass  at  home, 
to  watch  the  ways  of  insects,  the  habits 
of  quadrupeds,  to  swallow  in  one  delicious 
draught  all  that  there  was  of  new  in 
this  new  life.  Again  Charley  interposed 
his  common-sense,  and  presently  we  sat 
down  to  a  very  good  and  well-served 
dinner.  It  was  dusk  by  the  time  we  had 
finished,  but  I  could  not  submit  to  remain 
indo(»rs,  and  was  about  to  start  out  on 
foot  when  Mr.  Alvarez  interposed,  laugh- 
ing at  the  idea  of  such  an  unheard  of 
proceeding. 

**  On  foot !  My  word  !  "  —  he  was 
always  saying  *'  my  word  *' — "  No  one 
travels  on  foot  here.  You  wait,  and  1 
bring  you  two  horses,  and  you  ride  where 
you  like  ?  " 

"  But  I  can't  ride,"  I  answered. 

"  Nonsense  !  You  ride  very  well.  My 
word,  your  legs  are  long  enough  to  ride 
two  horses  at  once." 

*'  You'll  have  to  learn  to  ride  some 
time,  old  chap,"  said  Charley,  "  so  you 
might  as  well  begin." 


"All  right,"  I  answered,  dubiously; 
"  bring  me  a  horse  that  can  walk." 

A  few  minutes  later  one  of  the  peones 
led  forth  a  pair  of  quiet-looking  beasts. 
1  sincerely  hoped  that  mine  at  least 
was  as  quiet  as  he  looked.  It  was  not, 
however,  with  any  great  confidence  that  I 
got  into  the  saddle ;  that  placid,  non- 
committal face  might  prove  to  be  a 
mask,  and  the  beast  turn  out  to  be  a 
veritable  buckjumper.  Charley,  who, 
when  once  on  the  go,  moved  with  the 
alertness  of  an  antelope,  had  jumped 
straight  into  the  saddle  and  left  me  to 
encounter  my  difficulties  alone. 

"  Vamos ! "  I  said  at  last,  when  I  had 
settled  myself  as  securely  as  my  unde- 
veloped equestrian  muscles  would  permit. 
The  horse,  for  a  wonder,  understood  my 
Spanish,  and  started  off,  but  in  the  wrong 
direction.  I  pulled  the  right  rein,  he 
went  to  the  left ;  I  pulled  the  left  rein, 
he  went  to  the  right.  I  thought  bitter 
things  about  that  horse,  but  felt  too 
insecure  in  my  position  to  allow  myself 
to  give  expression  to  my  thoughts.  In  the 
end  I  did  venture  to  say  that  he  was  the 
stupidest  animal  I  had  ever  ridden,  which 
was  no  libel,  as  it  would  have  been  no 
compliment  had  I  said  he  was  the  best, 
seeing  that  it  was  the  first  time  I  had 
ever  mounted  a  saddle  in  my  life. 
Alvarez  and  the  peones  laughed,  as  if 
they  thought  the  stupidity  did  not  all 
belong  to  the  horse.  Then  one  of  them 
condescended  to  explain,  and  the  mis- 
understanding was  cleared  up  at  once 
and  for  ever.  In  Argentina  horses  are 
trained  to  turn,  not  by  a  pull  at  the  bit, 
but  by  the  pressure  of  the  reins  on  the 
neck  ;  the  merest  touch  will  do  it.  The 
rider  holds  the  reins  loosely  in  his  left 
hand  (the  right  being  kept  free  for  the 
lazo) ;  a  twist  of  the  wrist  in  either 
direction  brings  about  a  corresponding 
movement  in  the  horse,  the  well-trained 
animal  responding  to  the  slightest  pres- 
sure with  the  certaintv  of  the  needle  to 
the  magnet's  influence. 

As  soon  as  I  had  learned  this  elemen- 
tary lesson  in  Pampas  horsemanship,  I 
said  vamos  once  more,  but  not  by  any 
means  in  a  too  authoritative  tone ;  I 
did  not  want  the  animal  to  vamos  too 
much. 
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"  Would  you  like  a  pair  of  spurs  ?  *' 
asked  Senor  Alvarez ;  "  my  word,  you 
would  make  him  go  then/* 

Spurs  1  I  felt  rather  like  having  my 
boots  encased  in  cotton  wool  lest  by  any 
chance  they  should  give  the  horse  a 
wrong  impression  as  to  the  speed  I 
wished  him  to  keep  up. 

"Are    you   coming?"    cried    Charley, 
impatiently.     He   had  ridden  back  into 
the  yard  with  the  air  of  a  Dick  Turpin. 
Before    1  could  answer,  my  horse   took 
matters  in  his  own  hands,  or,  rather,  his 
own  feet,  by  galloping  out  after  Charley. 
Yes,     actually   galloping,   but     not    the 
boisterous,  vulgar  gallop  of  the  European 
horse,  rather  a  handy  little  ten  miles  an 
hour  affair,  almost  as  little  disturbing  to 
the  rider  as  a  walk.     Who  said  I  couldn't 
ride  ?     Why,  after  a  few  minutes  I  was 
able  to  let  go  the  desperate  hold  I  had 
taken  on  the  front  of  the  recado  or  pack 
saddle,  and  found  myself  conversing  with 
Charley  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had 
won  the  Grand  National.     1  was,  indeed, 
very  well   pleased    both  with  the  horse 
and     myself,     when     oh,     horrors !     he 
slackened      into     a      trot,     and  —  well, 
"shivered  my  timbers,"  Charley  called 
it.      The    trot,    I    presently    found,    was 
the  preliminary  to  a  stop,  and   the  horse 
went  straight   up   to  a  corrugated  iron 
house,    the    first    we    had    seen    in    the 
colony,    as    if    he     knew    my    business 
better  than  I  did  myself.     No  one  came 
out,  however,  and  I  got  him  away  again, 
but  he  insisted  on    calling    upon    every 
house  we  came  across.     The   truth  was, 
as  I  learned   that  night,  he  mistook  me 
for  a  clergyman  going  on    his   pastoral 
rounds,   coming    to    this    conclusion    on 
what  any  reasonable  being  must  regard 
as    very    insufficient    grounds.     A    short 
while    before    he     had    carried     Father 
Gaughren    (now    bishop     of     Johannes- 
burg,  South  Africa)    amongst   the    Irish 
colonists  ;    Father  Gaughren  had  called 
at  every  house ;  Father  Gaughren  was  a 
bad    rider ;     I    also   was    a    bad   rider, 
therefore    1    wanted    to    call    at    every 
house.     Such,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  the 
horse's    line    of    argument,    but     if    he 
could    only    have    understood    Englibh, 
the    language  which  his  bad  logic   and 
erratic    conduct     gave     rise     to    would 


soon  have  convinced  him  that  in  me 
he  carried  no  ecclesiastical  burden.  As 
it  was,  I  had  to  put  up  with  him — to 
grin  and  bear  it.  I  felt  too  insecure  on 
his  back  to  dare  to  make  use  of  the 
whip,  with  which,  needlessly  enough,  I 
was  provided,  but  I  made  a  mental  note 
of  my  sufferings,  promising  myself,  and 
threatening  him,  that  a  day  would  come 
when  every  ache  and  shake  he  now 
inflicted  upon  me  would  be  paid  back  in 
similar  coin.  After  a  while,  however,  I 
was  able  to  look  up  towards  the  heavens, 
and  then  I  forgot  the  horse  and  all  other 
earthly  troubles  in  the  beauty  of  the 
night.  Neither  moon  nor  star  was 
visible,  but  the  light  of  ten  thousand 
moons  and  ten  million  stars  glowed 
through  countless  festoons  of  cloud, 
dazzling  circles  of  warm  silver  whiteness, 
one  rising  above  the  other  from  the  rim 
of  the  horizon  to  the  zenith,  like  the 
gauzy  flounces  of  a  ballet  dancer  beneath 
the  soft  glow  of  the  lime-light.  I  had 
seen  such  cloud  effects  before,  but  never 
on  such  a  scale,  never  so  mysteriously 
lighted,  so  artistically  completed.  Nature 
is  a  superb  artist  and  a  most  accom- 
plished mathematician,  a  grand  scene 
painter,  a  fine  stage  carpenter.  Down . 
south  she  does  things  on  a  daring  scale  ; 

she 

But  I  must  wait  a  while  ;  I  was  on  the 
point  of  starting  out  on  a  description  of 
a  scene  to  illustrate  these  varied  accom- 
plishments of  nature,  but  that  will  come 
in  more   appropriately  later  on,  and,  as 
the  novelists  say,  I  must  not  anticipate. 
We    called   on    several  of    the  colonists 
that   night,    some    English,  one  or  two 
Scotch,  but  mostly  Irish,  and  were  every- 
where well  received,  and  always  pressed 
to  take  tea.     The  tea  was  very  bad  ;  I 
never  knew  there  was  such  bad  tea  in 
the  world,  but  it  was  tea,  and  as  during 
my   stay    in    Buenos    Ayres    I    was    not 
given   an    opportunity  of    partaking    of 
that    beverage,    it    came   very  welcome, 
more  particularly  because  of  the  homely 
good    will    with  which    it  was    offered. 
Altogether   I    felt    more    than    pleased, 
delighted,  with  what  I  had  seen.    There 
was  a    balmy  softness  in  the   air   that 
recalled    the   summer    evenings   of    the 
Golden    Vale ;     there    was    a   sense    of 
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bigness,  of  liberty  in  being  out  there 
on  the  open  plains  that  made  one's 
heart  beat  quicker,  with  a  throb  of  glad- 
ness, and  gave  to  the  mere  action  of 
breathing  something  of  the  glamour  of 
love  or  the  exaltation  of  a  sacrifice. 

Next  morning  we  were  up  before  the 
sun,  and  after  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a 
galleta  (a  hard  bun),  we  started  out  to 
select  our  settlements.  Still  retaining 
my  objections  to  animals  trained  for 
f)astoral  calls,  I  asked  for  a  different 
horse,  and  was  given  a  big  piebald 
fellow,  with  the  neck  of  a  giraffe  and 
eyes  that  displayed  a  continuous  wonder 
at  everything  he  saw,  fear  at  everything 
he  didn't  see,  and  terror  of  such  things 
as  he  suspected.  Surely  never  before 
was  there  such  a  horse  !  He  shied  at 
his  own  shadow,  and  everv  other 
shadow  ;  if  he  saw  a  tuft  of  grass  bigger 
than  he  thought  a  tuft  of  grass  had  any 
right  to  be,  he  shied  at  it  ;  he  shied  at 
all  kinds  of  things  if  they  happened  to 
exceed  the  dimensions  of  reasonableness 
which,  what  I  might  call,  his  mind  had 
fixed  upon.  In  my  opinion  he  went  out 
of  his  way  to  find  things  to  shy  at, 
and  as  often  as  he  shied,  he  threw  me 
ignominiously  to  the  ground.  It  is  a 
wonder  he  did  not  break  my  neck,  as,  in 
spite  of  the  philosophic  assurances  of 
Charley,  who  kept  reminding  me  that 
I  was  receiving  most  valuable  riding 
lessons,  he  certainly  broke  my  temper. 
One  good  point  about  him,  however, 
was  that  he  never  ran  away  very  far  ; 
rather  would  he  come  back  with  dilated 
eyes,  snorting  and  sniffling,  to  examine 
more  closely  the  object  of  his  suspicions. 
Only  once  did  I  know  him  to  break  all 
bounds,  to  put  the  horizon  between  him 
and  the  thing  which,  in  his  view,  ought 
not  to  be,  and  that  was  when,  presumably 
for  the  first  time,  he  caught  sight  of  a 
mule.  It  is  true  it  was  a  very  small 
mule,  but  a  very  tame  one,  and  little 
calculated  to  excite  terror  either  in  man 
or  beast.  The  giraffe,  as  1  had  come  to 
call  the  horse,  was  very  particular  as  to 
the  quality  of  the  water  he  drank,  and 
would  not  drink  at  all  until  by  repeated 
experiments  he  had  assured  himself  that 
he  had  fixed  upon  the  very  best  to  be 
procured  at  the  time.     On  this  occasion 


about  thirty  animals  were  drinking  out 
of    a    huge    trough    when     the    giraffe 
appeared   on   the  scene.     He   began   at 
once  his  usual  peregrination  roiind  the 
vessel,  snorting    like    a    steam    engine, 
blowing    like    a    winnowing    machine, 
shouldering  other  horses  out  of  the  way, 
tasting   suspiciously   here,    spitting    out 
disdainfully    there.       And    then,    of    a 
sudden,  the  heavens  fell !     He  had  seen 
the  mule.     He  staggered  sidewa3rs,  and 
for  a   moment  was   nearly  falling,   but 
recovering  himself,  he  bounded  into  the 
air  as  if  he  had  received  his  death-blow, 
and  then  in  the  utmost  terror  galloped 
out  of  sight.     Nor  would  he  afterwards 
allow  himself  to  be  convinced  that  the 
mule  was  a  creature  with  any  right  to 
be  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  he  was  ever 
careful  to  maintain  a  very  safe  distance 
between  it  and  himself,  neither  hunger 
nor    thirst    having    the    least   power   to 
overcome  his — well,  superstition. 

But  there  ;  after  all  these  years  the 
giraffe  has  tempted  me  into  anticipation, 
as  he  so  often  tempted  me  into  the  use 
of  language  which  can  find  no  place  in 
these  pages.  However,  he  is  a  reminis- 
cence, and,  after  all,  a  pleasant  one.  Like 
Charles  Waterton's  jackdaw,  there  wa^ 
no  living  with  him  nor  without  him,  but 
for  the  sake  of  his  unconscious  humour 
I  have  long  forgiven  his  failings,  and, 
believe  me,  at  the  present  moment  I 
would  give  a  good  deal  to  see  him 
again. 

Charley  and  I  each  took  up  about  four 
hundred  acres  of  land,  only  a  kilometre 
dividing  the  two  farms  or  chacras,  and 
with  a  horse  always  saddled  at  the  door 
a  kilometre  counts  very  little  indeed. 
In  Argentina  one  rides  over  such  a  dis- 
tance to  get  a  light  for  his  pipe  or  to 
ask  the  time  of  day.  13ut  about  capital  ? 
the  reader  will  ask.  What  did  we  want 
capital  for  ?  The  land  company  pro- 
vided us  with  food,  implements,  horses, 
a  milch  cow,  and  now  and  again  extra 
labour.  The  cost  of  these  had  to  be  added 
on  to  the  purchase  price  of  the  land,  and 
made  a  charge  on  the  farm,  to  be  paid 
off  in  yearly  instalments.  An  iron  house 
was  put  up  for  me  at  once,  and  1  was 
given  as  much  wood  as  enabled  me  to 
construct  a  table,  some  stools,  and  one 
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or  two  other  articles  of  the  kind. 
Amongst  other  things  1  made  was  a 
bed,  a  very  inelegant  bed  to  be  sure,  but 
certainly  a  most  substantial  one.  For 
the  sake  of  economy  I  made  two  of  the 
uprights  of  the  hou>e  serve  as  legs  for 
the  bed,  thereby  saving  my  life,  perhaps^, 
perhaps  endangering  it ;  I  can  never 
tell,  but  at  any  rate  giving  me  an 
opportunity  of  experiencing  in  actual 
life  that  which  I  had  often  enjoyed  in 
dreams — a  flight  through  the  air.  One 
evening  about  a  fortnight  after  entering 
into  possession  of  my  little  house,  or 
casilla,  I  felt  very  restless.  The  air  was 
sultry  and  still,  no  sound  to  be  heard 
except  the  human-like  murmurs  of  the 
vizcachas  or  the  occasional  hootings  of 
the  little  owls  that  night  and  day  stand 
sentinel  at  the  mouths  of  the  warrens. 
I  had  nothing  to  read,  except  a  novel 
called  *'  Infelice,"  an  altogether  im- 
possible production,  full  of  little  cads 
and  cadesses,  the  least  of  whom  was 
quite  capable  of  knocking  Dr.  Smith 
into  a  cocked  hat.  At  every  turn  they 
poured  out  classical  affectations,  asking 
for  an  extra  lump  of  sugar  in  the  language 
of  the  Iliad,  and  calling  in  the  authority 
. of  i^sculapius  to  justify  a  second  slice 
of  toast.  I  tried  to  stand  these  bounders 
for  a  while,  but  losing  patience  in  the 
end  I  threw  the  book  on  the  fire,  or 
rather,  made  a  fire  of  the  book,  and 
calling  Pompo,  set  out  to  hunt  arma- 
dillos. As  it  happened,  Charley  had 
gone  into  Bahia  Blanca  that  day,  or  I 
might  have  passed  the  time  pleasantly 
enough  in  a  game  of  cards,  but  my  other 
neighbours  had  a  curious  habit  of  going 
to  bed  early  and  of  leaving  the  colony 
to  me  and  the  stars  by  night.  It  was 
about  eleven  o'clock  when  I  returned  to 
the  house  with  a  live  armadillo  in  either 
hand.  These  I  dropped  into  an  old  cask 
to  be  further  dealt  with  in  the  morning, 
and  after  putting  myself  under  a  couple 
of  buckets  of  water  and  hanging  myself 
out  to  dry,  1  went  to  bed.  It  was  some 
time  before  I  could  go  to  sleep.  I  recited 
whole  yards  of  poetry  without  much 
effect,  and  then  as  a  last  resort  took  to 
repeating  all  the  prayers  I  knew  and 
trying  to  recollect  some  I  had  forgotten. 
In  the  end  my  eyes  closed,  and  I  began 


to  dream  that  I  was  flying  through  the 
air,  flying  away  over  the  Atlantic,  back 
to  scenes  and  sights,  men  and  women, 
boys  and  girls,  that  then  at  Ifast  w^ere 
dear  to  me.  I  knew  I  was  only  dream- 
ing— but  soon  I  was  awake,  awake  and 
still  flying  through  the  air !  Around  me 
was  the  roaring  of  thunder,  the  flashing 
of  lightning,  the  rage  of  the  hurricane, 
the  clashing  of  iron,  and  I  was  still  in 
the  air.  In  a  flash  I  realised  what  had 
happened  ;  my  house,  caught  in  a  pam- 
pero, was  being  carried  away,  and  I,  in 
the  precious  bed  I  had  so  securely 
fastened  to  the  uprights,  was  being 
carried  away  with  the  house.  I  re- 
member distinctly  the  thoughts  that 
rushed  in  upon  me  at  that  moment ;  one 
was  that  I  had  come  into  the  world  in 
one  thunderstorm  and  was  going  out  in 
another  ;  a  second  that  it  was  a  precious 
good  job  1  had  said  my  prayers  ;  a  third 
that  I  was  at  least  about  to  solve  the 
mystery  of  death,  and  over  all  was  a 
feeling  of  gladness  induced  by  the  belief 
that  after  the  blow  fell,  I  would,  in  a 
single  instant,  learn  more  than  I  had 
been  able  to  learn  during  all  the  days  of 
my  life  on  earth.  But  to  my  great  sur- 
prise the  blow  did  not  fall.  Rudely 
enough  I  was  dropped  on  to  the  earth, 
but  I  was  conscious  of  no  pain,  scarcely 
even  of  discomfort,  though  the  rain  began 
to  pour  down  in  cataracts,  and  I  was  in 
my  night  shirt.  It  is  impossible,  at  least 
for  me,  to  paint  such  a  night  as  that 
was  ;  I  can  realise  it,  now  as  I  write, 
having  gone  through  it,  but  I  cannot 
describe  it.  The  darkness,  except  for 
the  flashes  of  lightning,  was  utter,  im- 
penetrable— a  tropilla  of  horses  flying 
before  the  storm  almost  ran  on  top  of 
me,  but  1  could  not  see  them,  could 
scarcely  hear  them — the  thunder  roared 
and  rattled  and  continued  to  roar  and 
rattle  like  the  loud  boom  of  big  guns 
and  the  clashing  of  steel  and  shield  in  a 
long  drawn  out  battle  of  Titans ;  the 
rain,  driven  by  the  fierce  wind,  came  like 
leaden  shot  from  a  catapult,  whilst  the 
wind  itself  roared  along  with  a  ferocity 
and  strength  that  on  the  one  hand 
seemed  capable  of  carrying  cities  away 
in  its  flight ;  on  the  other,  of  shaving 
away  the  very  blades  of  gra>s  from  the 
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face  of  the  earth.  Several  times  I  tried 
to  stand  up,  only  to  run  the  risk  of  being 
lifted  heaven v^ aids  again.  So  I  lay 
there,  almost  naked,  in  the  heart  of  the 
storm,  the  ground  vibrating  beneath  me, 
the  lightning  flashing  above  and  around 
me,  revealing  every  now  and  then  some 
of  the  spoils  of  the  storm  borne  aloft  in 
the  passionate  air,  or  the  flight  of  terror- 
stricken  animals  rushing  away,  they 
knew  not  where,  as  if  pursued  by  a 
horde  of  demons.  And  the  strangest 
thing  about  it  all  was  that  I  was  not 
afraid.  My  mind  instead  was  full  of  a 
kind  of  exaltation ;  my  heart  beat  in 
unison  with  the  storm,  as  if  I  were  part 
of  it  ;  my  nerves,  weak  fluttering  things, 
that  used  to  tremble  at  the  rustling  of  a 
leaf,  now  seemed  braced  to  face  any 
danger,  even  to  ride  with  the  whirlwind 
and  direct  the  storm.  And  these  feelings 
continued  whilst,  by  the  intermittent 
flashes  of  lightning,  I  was  making  my 
way  towards  the  nearest  house.  I  felt 
all  the  exuberance  of  the-boy-that-was-1, 
who,  on  stormy  days  at  home,  would 
rush  bare-headed  to  the  top  of  the 
Mealiffe  hill  and  play  with  the  wind,  or 
ascend  the  oak  tree  that  grew  beside  the 
little  house,  and,  like  a  bird,  allow  him- 
self to  be  rocked  by  the  storm.  How 
long  it  took  me  to  cover  the  distance 
between  my-own-house-that-was  and 
Mike  Guilfoy4e*s  house  that  still  re- 
mained, 1  do  not  know,  but  I  do  know 
that  I  was  in  excellent  humour  when 
I  got  there.  Though  somewhat  abated, 
the  wind  still  blew  tremendously,  the 
rain  still  fell,  the  thunder  still  roared, 
Mike  Guilfoyle's  house  trembled,  and 
Mike  himself  and  his  wife  prayed  that 
the  Lord  might  be  pleased  to  spare  them 
until  morning.  Their  hopes  of  earthly 
salvation  scarcely  extended  beyond  day- 
light. It  was  not  without  considerable 
difficulty  that  I  got  them  to  hear,  and 
even  then  the  door  which  faced  the  wind 
could  not  be  opened,  and  I  had  to  get  in 
through  the  window.  Somehow  I  felt 
like  Romeo  jumping  into  the  Capulet 
garden.     The  quotation 

"  He  jests  at  scars  who  never  felt  a  wound  " 
was  on  my  lips,  but  my  host's  education 


had  unfortunately  been  neglected,  and 
he  would  neither  have  understood  the 
words  nor  the  association  of  ideas  which 
prompted  their  use.  What  1  did  say 
when  the  bebt  part  of  me  was  through 
the  window  was — *'  this  is  all  that's  left 
of  me  and  the  houtie,*'  and  the  notion  so 
tickled  the  fancy  of  poor  Guilf(^yle  that 
by  frequent  repetitions  he  turned  it  into 
a  kind  of  conundrum  that  for  a  time  had 
a  great  vogue  in  the  colony.  "  How  much 
was  left  ot  Mr.  Carberry  and  the  house  ?  '* 
was  the  question  ;  what  the  answer  was 
I  must  leave  the  reader  to  guess. 

Before  the  storm  had  spent  itself  I  was 
asleep,  dreaming  again,  1  suppose.  But 
what  a  transformation  scene  when  I 
awoke  !  The  sun  was  shining  brilliantly 
out  of  an  unclouded  sky  ;  the  air  scarcely 
moved,  only  enough  to  give  the  politest 
little  inclination  to  the  heads  of  the  tall 
grasses  ;  the  earth  beamed  and  gave  up 
delicate,  subtle  perfumes  ;  little  yellow, 
blue  and  white  flowers — to  me  nameless 
then  and  for  ever — began  to  peep  out 
from  amongst  the  herbage,  and,  most 
wonderful  of  all,  whole  armies  of  white 
capped  mushrooms,  innocent,  eatable 
little  things  lay  scattered  all  about. 

The  timber  of  my  house  was  smashed 
into  fragments,  the  iron  sheets  doubled 
up,  contorted  into  all  kinds  of  shapes, 
and  strewed  along  the  line  of  the  storm. 
Some  of  my  clothes  were  found  five  miles 
away. 

A  week  later  I  had  a  new  house  and 
a  supply  of  horses.  There  came  another 
storm,  this  time  by  daylight.  The  drops 
of  rain  were  as  big  as  bullets,  and  hurled 
on  by  the  fierce  wind  goaded  the  horses 
into  a  panic.  Like  a  fool  I  rode  off  in 
pursuit.  There  was  a  flash  of  lightning 
in  my  face,  and  around  me — everywhere 
I  thought — and  I  was  knocked  senseless 
to  the  ground.  When  I  came  to  myself, 
the  shying  horse,  the  poor  giraffe,  was 
standing  by  nie,  disabled  for  ever.  The 
hair  was  burned  in  a  line  on  his  right 
fore* leg.  Truly  the  Pampas  reception 
of  myself  was  a  mixed  one,  and  if  those 
first  days  were  not  exactly  romantic  or 
did  not  rise  into  the  heroic,  I  think  they 
were  something  removed  from  common- 
place prose! 


(To  be  continued.) 


"  I  have  studied  every  penal  code  !□  the  world, 
and  ours  is.  undoubledly.  the  worst.  " 

SlK    SAMUEL    ROMELLY. 

MORE  than  a  century  has  passed 
away  since  the  above  formidable 
indictment  of  our  Criminal  Code 
was  preferred  by  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  English  jurists ;  and 
although  many  and  great  changes  have, 
of  late  years,  been  introduced  into  our 
penal  code,  and  a  broader  and  more 
humane  spirit  has  been  infused  into  the 
administration  of  the  criminal  law  in 
England,  still,  in  several  important  par- 
ticulars, the  same  words  might,  with 
equal  propriety,  be  spoken  to-day. 

We  have  not  yet  wholly  emerged  from 
the  wilds  of  barbarism — the  thorns  and 
briars  of  savagery  are  still  clinging  to 
the  skirts  of  our  criminal  procedure. 

Whilst  many  collateral  causes  have 
operated  inimically  in  the  way  of  criminal 
reform — when  "  reform  "  and  "  progress  " 
have  marked  the  history  of  every  other 
branch  of  our  social  economy — the  chief 
obstacle  to  advancement  in  our  criminal 
jurisprudence  is  the  dense  ignorance  which 
the  fatal  policy  of  suppressio  vert  has  been 
mainly  instrumental  in  producing. 

Where  the  dissemination  of  knowledge 
has  been  made  penal,  a  premium  is  placed 
upon  ignorance.  The  one  thing  needful 
in  the  reformation  of  our  criminal  law 
is  precisely  that  which  was  needed  in  the 
original /ofnwti'ow  of  all  things,  and  which 
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found  expression  in  the  primal  fiat :  "  Let 
there  be  light." 

As  "  light "  consists  of  small  luminous 
particles,  we  shall  here  leave  broad  gene* 
ralities,  and  present  to  our  readers,  in  de- 
tail, some  of  the  principal  grievances — not 
to  use  a  stronger  term — which  pressingly 
demand  consideration  and  treatment. 

It  will  simplify  matters  if,  taking  things 
in  chronological  order,  we  briefly  con- 
template (1)  the  treatment  accorded  to 
accused  persons  whilst  awaiting  trial ; 
(2)  the  treatment  of  prisoners  under  sen- 
tence ;  and  (3)  the  treatment  of  prisoners 
on  their  discharge  from  prison. 

It  is  a  cardinal  article  of  the  English 
criminal  law— and  one  that  a  certain 
class  of  quidnuncs  never  tire  of  holding 
up  for  universal  admiration — that  "a 
man  is  supposed  to  be  innocent  until  he 
has  been  found  guilty." 

Now,  sentiment  apart,  this  is  sound 
doctrine  and  worthy  of  a  people  distin- 
guished by  their  love  of  justice. 

As  a  matter  of  "  practical  politics," 
however,  let  us  see  how  this  sublime 
theory  is  daily  worked  out  in  every 
court-house  in  the  country. 

The  police  authorities  obtain  informa- 
tion that  certain  offences  have  been  com- 
mitted in  a  particular  district ;  inquiries 
are  made  with  the  result  that  some 
individual  is  arrested-— it  may  be  whilst 
in  bed,  at  his  business,  or  in  the  street. 
He  is,  first  of  all,  taken  to  the  police 
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station  and  there  charged  with  the  Of  course,  the  results  of  these  proceed- 
otfence  (or  offences)  specified  in  the  ings  upon  the  wife  and  family  of  the 
warrant.  He  protests  his  innocence,  but  prisonerare,oftenenough,ofanextremely 
to  no  purpose.  He  is  at  once  searched,  •  painful  character,  whilst  the  incident 
and  all  his  belongings — papers,  letters,  becomes  the  talk  of  the  neighbourhood. 
money,   jewellery,  or  whatever  he  may  Here,  then,  we   have   this  man,  before 

have  upon  his  person  at  the  time — are  the  judicial  inquiry  has  been  instituted. 
taken  from  liim,  and  he  is  forthwith  and  at  the  very  time  when  constitutional 
locked  up  in  one  of  the  ill-ventilated  .  doctrine  holds  and  declares  him  to  be 
unsavoury 
police  cells 
to  await  his 
appearance 
before  the 
magistrate 
upon  the  fol- 
lowing day. 
He  pleads  for 
bail  —  offer- 
ing to  find 
good  secu- 
rity for  his 
appearance 
next  morn- 
ing— but  he 
pleads  in 
vain.  "  We 
have  no 
power  to 
grant  bail. 
You  must 
apply  to  the 
Court  to- 
rn o  r  r  o  w." 
And  so  the 
cell-door  is 
locked  and 
bolted  upon 
him,  and 
there  he  re- 
mains to  pass 
the  night 
without  pro- 
per food  {unless  he  lie  allowed  to  buy  it 
with  the  money  found  upon  him,  which 
is  not  always  permilled)  and  with  noth- 
ing but  a  bare  board  to  lie  upon  and  a 
dirty  rug  to  cover  him. 

Meanwhile,  his  private  address  is  dis- 
covered— from  his  letters,  if  he  has  not 
imparled  the  information  —  and  two 
police  officers  are  detailed  to  visit  the 
house  and  seize,  if  the  charge  is  a  serious 
one,  upon  any  private  documents  or 
correspondence  found  therein. 


AN  ARREST.  the  enforced 

association 
of  the  foul-mouthed  blackguard,  the  half- 
inloxicated  "drunk  and  disorderly,"  and 
the  common  rogue  and  vagabond  ;  or 
(according  to  the  construction  of  "  Black 
Maria ")  is  huddled  up  in  a  box  in 
which  there  is  no  attempt  at  ventila- 
tion, and  it  is  physically  impossible  to 
stand  upright. 

When  he  has  been  thus  dragged  around 
the  police  district — with  the  view  of 
picking  up  other  night  cases  from  the 
various  police  stations — he  is  placed  in 
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a  netted  cage  or  cell,  genprally  fillef] 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  criminal; 
await  his  turn  to  appear  in  the 
dock. 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  this 
preliminarj'  proceeding  is  of  a 
merely  formal  character.  The 
solicitor  for  the  prosecution  has 
not  yet  been  instructed  ^  the 
witnesses  have  had  no  time  to 
appear,  and  the   police  ask  for 

Now,  for  the  first  time  since 
his  arrest,  the  accused  man  finds 
an  opportunityof  presenting  his 
answer  to  the  charge.  But 
that  answer  will  not  now  be 
listened  to. 

"  Whatever  you  may  now  say 
will  be  taken  down  in  writing, 
and  may  be  used  against  you 
on  your  trial."  Such  is  the 
reply  of  the  magistrate  lo  any 
representations  of  the  prisoner 
at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings. 

"  Well,"  pleads  the  prisoner, 
"will  you  allow  me  bail?  I 
can  find  ample  securities  for  my 
appearance  at^  the  next  hearing, 
and  my  detention  in  prison  will 
operate  injuriously  to  myself  and 
family." 


In  proportion  to  the  seriousni'ss  of|  the 
charge,  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  bail 
increase:  and,  in  most  cases,  the  ma^s- 
trates  refer  the  question  of  bail  to  the 
police.  If  the  police  object,  the  question 
is  settled — bail  is  refused,  and  the. pri- 
soner, whose  defence — however  complete 
it  might  be — would  not  be  as  much  as 
heard,  is  "  remanded  "  in  custody  and 
again  thrust  into  the  society  of  thieves 
and  vagabonds,  pending  his  removal  to 
gaol,  where,  for  a  whole  week,  he  is 
subjected  to  the  rigorous  regimen  of  a 
prison.  Nay,  more,  I  have  known  many 
cases  in  which  accused  persons  have  been 
so  treated  for  six  and  seven  consecutive 
weeks,  and  have,subsequently,  been  found 
innocent  of  the  charge  alleged  against 
them  when  the  cases  have  ultimately 
been  investigated  before  a  jury. 

But  one  has  no  desire  to  labour  the 
point.  The  question  is  not  whether  or 
not  the  man  has  been  found  "  guilty  "  on 
the  case  being  remitted  to  the  higher 
court — it  is,  at  least,  suppo?able  that  he 
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may,  as  stated  above,  have  been  found 
innocent — the  question  is,  what  becomes 
of  the  constitutional  theory  that  "he  is 
to  be  considered  innocent  until  he  has 
been  found  guilty,"  when,  in  fac«  of  the 
facts  above  detailed,  it  is  clear  that  he 
is,  from  first  to  last,  treated  as  a  man 
already  convicted  ?  This  is  a  serious 
matter,  and  one  that  must,  some  day,  be 
brought  to  the  front.     Why  not  now  ? 


A  recodification  of  our  criminal  laws 
cannot,  with  safety,  be  much  longer 
deferred.  Professional  jurists  are  all  but 
unanimous  on  this  point ;  and,  in  the 
process  of  revision,  the  present  anomalous 
state  of  things  in  reference  to  the  treat- 
ment of  persons  awaiting  trial,  should 
have  the  first  consideration. 

"  He  that  hath  an  ear  to  hear,  let  him 
hear." 


WHO  IS  Sylvia: 


"  Who  is  Sylvia  ?    What  is  she, 
That  all  swains  commend  her  ? 
Hoty,  fair,  and  wise  is  she  ; 

The  heavens  such  gtace  did  lend  lier 
That  she  might  admired  be. 


"  Is  she  kind,  or  is  she  fair  ? 

For  beauty  lives  with  kindne-^s; 
Love  does  to  her  eyes  repair, 

To  help  him  in  his  blindness. 
.\nd,  being  helped,  inhabits  there. 


"Then  to  Sylvia  let  us  sing, 
That  Sylvia  is  excelling  ; 
She  excels  each  morlal  thing 

Upon  the  dull  earth  dwelling. 
To  her^let  us  garlands  bring." 

Shakespeare. 


REMARKABLE   RAILWAYS. 

By  ARTHUR  H.  BURTON. 


OIIIDA  argues  that  "the  railway, 
wliatever  its  virtues  and  uses,  is 
a  iiideous  deformity,  which  scars 
the  world  with  wounds  in  the  world's 
fairest  scenes  and  most  majestic  soli- 
tudes;" hut  how  many  lovers  of  nature 
would  view  these  wonders  if  the  railways 
did  not  make  it  a  comparatively  easy 
matter  to  do  so  ?  Some  years  ago  my 
wanderings  through  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains led  me  to  Colorado  Springs,  and  I 
travelled  on  the  Rio  Grande  Railway 
from  Denver,  which  is  within  easy  reach 
of  some  of  the  reinarkahle  scenes  here 
pictured. 

It  may  he  truthfully  said  that  the 
Rocky  Mountains  are  nature's  best  picture 
gallery,  for  in  no  other  part  of  the  world 
is  there  to  be  found  such  a  variety  of 
wonderfully  beautiful  scenery. 

Storm-splintered  peaks,  fierce  in  their 
rugged  grandeur;  great  canons,  in  the 
abysmal    depths    of  which  roar  rushing 
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waters  or  sleep  eternal  snows;  assem- 
blages of  weird,  shadowy  rocks,  some 
resembling  columns,  bastions,  walls, 
towers  or  pyramids,  freaks  of  sculpture, 
feats  of  architecture ;  majestic  snow- 
clad  mountains  rising  in  indescribable 
grandeur ;  broad  valleys  smiling  ia  a 
msLtchless  sunshine  :  lakes  of  crystal 
purity  and  clearness  surrounded  by 
sloping  hills ;  gentle-flowing  brooks ; 
green  woodlands;  dainty  waterfalls; 
skies  as  blue  as  those  of  an  Italian 
summer  ;  Turneres(iue  sunsets — all  these 
are  there  to  delight  the  artist  and  lover 
of  nature.  The  scenic  wealth  of  this 
range  of  mountains  bafiles  description. 
Words  convey  no  adequate  sense  of  its 
beauty  and  grandeur. 

I  have  stood  within  the  "  Garden  of 
the  Gods"  and  gazed  around  over- 
powered with  tlie  view  of  those  huge 
weird  red  monuments  of  granite,  I  have 
gazed  with  a  thrill  of  horror  down  into 
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the  dreadful  depths  of  the  "  lioyal 
Gorge."  1  have  viewed  with  awe  the 
lofty  rugged  peak.  From  Inspiration 
Point  I  have  looked  with  sensations  of 
wonder  and  surprise  on  the  Yosemite 
Valley  at  my  feet.  1  have  gone  afoot 
and  climbed  the  trail  to  the  summit  of 
Pike's  Peak,  and  beheld  spread  out  before 
me  a  mighty  panorama  of  mountain 
tops,  peak  and  turret  and  range  inter- 
minable. Aye,  and  I  affirm  tliat  until 
your  eyes  have  fallen  on  these  very  srenes 
you  will  never  gain  an  adequate  idea  of 
their  beauty,  for  the  world  possesses  no 
equal  examples. 

I  shall  ever  remember  my  visit  to  the 
Chippewayan  Mountains,  as  the  Rockies 
were  called  by  the  early  settlers,  tor  they 
have  left  on  my  mind  an  indelible 
impression — that  of  man's  insignilicance 
and  frailty.  And  I  believe  that  a  view 
of  these  giant  mountains  at  first  impresses 
the  majority  of  home-bred  Knglishmen 
in  a  like  way.  As  we  look  up  at  those 
huge  structures  they  seem  to  view  us 
with  pity. 

Overcome  with  the  immensity  of   the 
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structure  one  is  glad  for  the  moment  to 
turn  for  relief  and  sympathy  to  the  little 
brook  rushing  at  one's  feet.  Yes.  that 
simple  piece  of  nature  seems  to  under- 
stand and  sympathise  with  man,  but  the 
mighty  pile  is  too  huge  and  awful  for  us 
to  contemplate.  It  seems  so  far  above 
us  in  height  and  age  and  wisdom  and 
endurance  that  to  attempt  to  comprehend 
it  but  wearies  the  mind. 

Our  pictures  of  the  Currecanti  Needle 
and  Eclio  Cliff-i  give  characteristic  views 
of  the  scenery  to  be  met  with  in  Lower 
Colorado.  The  Currecanti  NVedle  is  a 
wonderful  pile,  standing  hundreds  of  feet 
high,  a  towrring  monument  of  solid 
stone  like  a  monster  cathedral  spire. 

But  the  most  wonderful  scene  of  all  is 
that  pictured  in  the  photograph  of  the 
Royal  Gorge.  Perhaps  there  is  no  scene 
in  the  world  so  awe-inspiring  as  this, 
but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  repre- 
sentation here  shown  gives  one  but  a 
scant  idea  of  it.  Where  the  photo- 
grapher stood  the  gorge  is  but  fifty  feet 
wide,  and  at  the  top  but  seventy  feet, 
while  the  walls  on  either  side  run  up  to 
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a  height  of  no  less  than  3,000  feet  I   The  the  hill,  and  at  a  place  called  "Passage 

most  lucid  imagination  cannot  compre-  de  la  Rivoire"  nuK  across   a   precipice 

bend  the  awful  sublimity  of  this  won-  more  than  a  thousand   feet    deep,    with 

deiful  miracle  in  rock !  the  Drac  at  its  base.     In  order  to  test  the 

At  a  short  di^tance  from  Gienoble,  in  solidity  of  the  hillside,  with  a  view  to  a 

the  midst  of  that  most  picturesque  part  possible  downfall  of    the  upper  part  of 

of  France  known  as  the  Dauphine,  is  a  the    precipice,    three    hundred    shots    of 

railway    that    is    counted    amongst    the  considerable  size  were  fired  into  the  rock 


most  daring  engineering  feats  of  modem 
times.  It  lies  between  the  small  towns 
of  I-a  Mure  and  St.  George  de  Com- 
miers,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of 
"  Cheniln  de  fer  de  La  Mure."  The  last- 
named  town  is  situated  at  the  top  of  a 
high  and  steep  hill,  overlooking  the 
turbulent  river  Drac.  The  railway  con- 
sists of  a  single  line  which  curves  round 


above  and  below  the  line.  The  bridge- 
work,  firmly  cemented  into  the  rock,  was 
quite  unailected  by  the  shock,  and  the 
railway,  which  was  built  in  the  late 
seventies,  has  stood  the  test  of  time, 
which  reflects  great  credit  on  the  skill 
of  the  constructors,  the  French  firm  of 
Fives,  Lille,  who  were  responsible  for 
this  engineering  marvel. 
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When  the  Central  Pacific  Railway, 
now  a  branch  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
system,  was  first  built  across  the  United 
States,  the  engineers  found  that  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  of  Utah  lay  directly  in  tJieir 
path.  It  was  a  formidable  obi>truction. 
Iq  those  days  engineering  had  not  been 
brought  to  its  present  pitch,  and  the 
constructors  shrank  from  tackling  the 
difficulties  whicli  lay  before  them.  So, 
instead  of  attempting  to  bridge  the  wide 
expanse  of  water,  they  had  recourse  to 
the  simpler  and  less  costly  plan  of 
running  the  line  around  the  northern 
shore  of  the  lake. 

The  saving  in  cost,  however,  did  not 
prove  so  great. in  the  end,  tor  there  was 
the  increasing  yearly  expense  of  carry- 
ing goods  and  passcngtrs  over  a  longer 
distance  ;  on  which,  in  addition,  there 
were  some  extremely  heavy  gradients. 
As  years  went  on,  and  time  became 
more  and  mote  valuable,  the  question 
was  taken  into  serious  consideration  by 
the  directors  of  the  Southern  Pacific. 
It  was  determined,  if  possible,  to  dis- 
pense with    the    roundabout  route,  and 


connec  t  the  town  of  Ogdenon  the  east 
of  the  lake  with  Lucien  on  the  west  by 
means  of  a  great  bridge.  The  distance 
saved  would  be  forty-three  miles,  and, 
taking  other  matters  into  consideration, 
it  would  shorten  the  run  from  Chicago 
to  San  Francisco  by  seven  hours.  This 
was  enough  to  iiut  the  engineers 
entrusted  with  the  work  on  their 
mettle,  and  they  determined  to  spare 
no  effort  in  order  to  bring  about  the 
complete  success  of  the  undertaking. 

They  niapjied  out  the  new  tracks  in 
almost  a  direct  line  from  Ogden  to  the 
shores  of  the  lake,  then  across  the 
water  to  a  tongue  of  land  which  divides 
the  lake  into  two  parts,  and  tlience 
straight  to  the  oppttsite  shore.  From 
(hi--  point  the  train,  on  dry  land  once 
more,  would  have  a  straight  and  easy 
run  into  Lucien. 

To  carry  out  the  plans  of  the  engi- 
neers something  like  3,000  men  were 
employed.  Kven  before  the  actual  work 
of  construction  was  begun,  some  years 
had  to  be  spent  in  collecting  material. 
Mountains   of   rock   were   blasted  for 
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foundations  on  the  muddy  1  otlom  of  the 
lake,  and  whole  forests  of  trees  were  felled 
to  make  the  piles  on  which  the  trestles 
were  to  rest.  Not  even  the  engineers 
themselves  could  estimate  properly  the 
amount  of  rock  re- 
quired, nor  were  Ihey 
able  even  to  do  so 
when  the  work  had 
actually  begun.  The 
lake  is  very  deep  in 
parts,  and  seemed  to 
swallow  everything 
dumped  into  itwiih- 
oiit  showing  any 
apparent  dilTerenre. 

In  constructing  the 
bridge  the  principle 
followed  was  to  build 
embankments  as  far 
out  into  the  water  as 
safely  permitted,  and 
then'  to  bridge  the 
rest  of  the  line  on 
piles.  In  sonic  places 
the    dejith    of  water 


was  found  to  be  twenty-eight  feet, 
and  gigantic  piles,  sixty  feet  long, 
were  firmly  driven  into  the  mud. 
Gravel  was  obtained  from  pits  some 
three  miles  distant  from  the  lake, 
and  relaj-s  of  men  were  kept  busy 
for  many  months,  working  the  steam 
shovels  to  a  depth  of  twenty-five 
feet.  I.ong  trains  carried  cargoes  of 
sand  to  where  the  labourers  were 
making  the  road-bed  in  the  water. 
The  work  was  sometimes  carried 
on  under  very  great  difBculties,  and 
occasionally  had  to  be  suspended 
altogether.  The  Salt  Lake  is  liable 
to  sudden  and  heavy  storms,  which 
frequently  interfered  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  enterprise.  Gales  ^ere, 
indeed,  so  common  that  material  and 
machinery  valued  at  over  ^20,000 
were  lost  during  the  period  of 
construction. 

Seven  tow-boats,  several  smaller 
craft,  and  a  stern-wheeled  steamer, 
specially  constructed  on  the  lake, 
were  required  in  building  the 
bridge.  On  an  average,  the  work 
proceeded  at  the  rate  of  one- 
and-a-quarter  miles  of  trestle  per 
The  lon<;ef.t  stretch  built  in  any 
e  week  without  interruption  ■  was 
e  mile,  .-ind  this  was  accomplished 
five  days,  working  in  daylight 
ly.     The    rate    of    progress    depended 
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greatly  on  the  supply  of  material,  a  diffi- 
cult matter  owing  to  the  distance  from 
which  it  had  to  be  brought. 

Across  the  eastern  arm  of  the  lake — 
that  is,  on  the  Ogden  side — an  em- 
bankment supports  the  bridge  for 
nearly  its  entire  length,  a  gap  of 
six  hundred  feet  being  left  for  the 
waters  of  the  Bear  River  to  flow 
through.  The  western  arm  of  the  lake 
is  spanned  by  a  stretch  of  trestle  eleven 
miles      long,      with      an      embankment 


or  heavy  logs,  on  top  of  them.  Then 
followed  the  cross  ties  and  rails.  Where 
possible,  this  temporarj-  structure  has 
been  filled  in,  the  "stringers"  removed, 
and  the  ties  laid  firmly  on  the  earth. 

The  track  was  laid  both  from  the  east 
and  west,  and  the  workmen  met  in  the 
middle  of  the  lake.  "Stringers"  werp 
brought  to  them  on  rafts  and  lifted  to 
the  bridge  by  heavy  cranes.  Thousands 
of  logs  for  piles  were  kept  in  huge 
"  booms  "  on  ihe  shores  of  the  lake,  and 


approach  of  four  miles  at  either  end. 
The  lotal  length  of  trestle  on  the  lake 
is  just  short  of  twenly-thtee  miles. 

On  the  eastern  arm  a  temporary  struc- 
ture was  first  thrown  across,  from  which 
the  gr.'ivel  trains  diuuped  their  loads  to 
make  a  perniaiienl  foundation.  What 
were  known  as  "  pil-'  'stations" — that  is, 
little  groujis  of  pili's  driven  firmly  into 
the  mud — were  constructed  in  tlie  dceix^r 
parts.  Upon  these,  pile-drivers  were 
erected  which  moved  continuously  for- 
ward on  piles  of  their  own  driving.  On 
this  triple  row  of  piles  heavy  caps  of 
timlwrwere'placed,  with  great  "stringers." 


towed  when  needed   to  the   place  where 
the  pile-drivers  were  at  work. 

The  most  serious  diflicuity  encountered 
by  the  engineers  and  workmen  was  at  a 
spot  known  as  the  "bottomless  pit,"'  or 
"  sink,"  discovered  about  a  mile  from 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake.  At  some 
remote  period  there  was  here  a  colossal 
ravitv,  whicli  had  since  lieen  filled  up  by 
the  slime  and  mud  of  the  Bear  River. 
For  over  six  months  tfns  aiul  tons  of 
solid  rock  were  pour  d  into  tliis  cavity, 
only  to  disappear  compleiely.  The  soft 
mud  oozed  away  from  under  this  enor- 
mous  weight    of   stone,    allowing  it    to 
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sink  deeper  and  deeper,  and  the  engi- 
neers and  labourers  began  to  lose 
heart. 


Their 


pers 


lio 


finally  rewarded.  For  a  whole  month 
over  2,500  ton-;  of  material  were  tossed 
every  day  into  this  slimy  pit.  The  fiUing- 
up  process  was  at  last  romi)leted,  but  a 
slight  depression  in  the  road-ljcd  at  tbis 
spot  still  remains  to  show  the  dilbculties 
which  had  to  be  overcome.  The  en- 
gineers, however,  assert  tlieir  belief  that 


the  [uundations  are  absolutely  firm  and 
can  never  be  di-turbed. 

In  some  places  tbe  trestles  have  been 
built  wide  enough  to  allow  for  the  pass- 
ing of  trains,  and  on  one  portion  a  double 
track  has  been  laid.  A  railing  breast- 
high  has  been  placed  on  both  sides  of  tbe 
(x-rmanenl  trestle,  and  into  this  refuges 
havt^beon  built  for  the  benefit  of  workmen 
and  others  passing  along  the  line. 

The  entire  cost  of  construction,  it  may 
be  added,  fell  liltle  short  of  _f  1,000,000. 


CloBeloih.r1itileio«n.)tru-l<l.in  the  Uocky  Mountains,  ri 
monarcli,  oflen  c.illeil  ■•Cod's  I'ulpii,'"  I'rom  ihe  sui 
glaciers,  and  ice  lieliis  is  lupcrh.     Il  affords  a  grand  a: 
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By  \rALTER   NATHAN. 


No.  III.— The  Living  Footstool. 


TOWARDS  the  close  of  the  year  1857 
there  was  no  better  managed  estate 
in  America  than  that  called  Raches. 
It  was  small,  but  its  cultivation  was 
tended  with  an  almost  Chinese  care, 
which  resulted  in  the  crops  being  heavier 
and  more  profitable- than  in  many  a  hold- 
ing double  its  size.  Its  position,  nearly 
equidistant  between  St.  Louis  and  Cincin- 
nati, was  favourable  for  sale  of  produce, 
and  Mr.  George  Belmont  found  himself  a 
comparatively  rich  man  after  ten  years' 
possession,  whereas,  when  his  father  died 
in  1846,  George  had  so  few  dollars  that 
he  almost  despaired  of  being  able  to  hold 
Raches,  although  the  place  had  descended 
regularly  from  father  to  son  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years.  Finding  that  his 
circumstances  were  such  as  warranted 
him  in  asking  Colonel  Rankalch  for  his 
consent  to  a  long  established,  but  secret, 
engagement,  which  existed  between  him- 
self and  Isabella  Rankatch,  he  manned 
himself  for  the  ordeal  of  soliciting  the 
honour  of  an  alliance  which,  despite  his 
improved  circumstances,  was  still  very 
unequal. 

"  Isabella,"  said  the  colonel,  "  has 
been  accustomed  to  an  establishment 
somewhat  different  from  Raches.  But, 
still,  Belmont,   you    belong    to   the  old 


blood,  and  I  would  sooner  see  my 
daughter  wedded  to  a  poor  gentleman 
than  to  the  richest  merchant  of  New 
Orleans  or  St.  I.ouis,  If  Bella's  wishes- 
are  involved  i  will  throw  no  obstacle  in 
the  way,  although  in  order  to  make  her 
comfortable,  and  adequately  provide  for 
any  children  of  the  marriage,  I  suppose 
I  must  materially  Increase  the  portion 
which  I  thought  to  assign  her." 

"  Thank  you,  colonel,"  replied  George, 
"I  am  deeply  grateful  to  you  for  your 
consent.  I  hope,  however,  that  it  will 
not  entail  any  diminution  of  fortune  upon 
your  other  children.  Raches  is  no  larger, 
but  it  is  five  times  more  profitable  an 
estate  than  it  was  in  my  dear  father's 
time.  I  reckon  the  average  of  the  past 
three  years'  income  has  been  $8,500,  and 
old  Peire  says,  with  a  good  season,  we 
shall  pull  in  §10,000  next  year." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  George,"  replied 
the  colonel.  "  I  had  no  idea  you  got 
half  that  sum  out  of  the  place.  I  always 
thought  you  left  too  much  to  that  old 
nigger  to  do  well." 

"  It  is  entirely  owing  to  Petre  Clark's 
management  that  I  was  enabled  to  keep 
the  estate.  When  father  died  things  were 
in  a  bad  way." 

"Well!    you  surprise   me,"   said   the 
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colonel.  "  I  hold  that  niggers  are  just 
slaves,  and  fit  for  nothing  but  slave  w^ork. 
Put  them  to  boss  even  the  smallest  thing, 
and  they  just  know  as  much  about  it  as 
my  dog  Carlo.  I  did  try  to  make  a 
nigger  an  overseer  once,  but  I  could  make 
nothing  of  him.  And  I  had  the  beggar 
strung  up  a  score  of  times  too  !  "  he  added 
meditatively. 

**  Perhaps  the  stringing  up  knocked  the 
sense  out  of  him,"  replied  Belmont.  "  I 
have  only  had  a  slave  flogged  once  since 
I  owned  slaves  at  all,  and  that  was  for 
stealing." 

"  I  know  you  have  strange  ideas,  but 
trust  me,  you'll  find  the  only  way  to  get 
the  cussedness  out  of  the  brutes  is  by 
licking.  Good,  sound,  honest  lickings, 
which  make  the  blood  run  free.  But 
never  mind  the  beasts  now,  run  along 
and  see  Isabella." 

The  daughter's  love  long  since  won, 
marriage  followed  speedily  on  the  father's 
consent,  and  Isabella  Belmont  inaugu- 
rated a  new  regime  at  Raches.  It  was 
not  that  the  new  mistress  was  of  an 
unkind  nature,  but  she  had  been  brought 
up  in  a  school  which  regarded  the  negro 
race  as  reprobate,  if  not  without  the  pale 
of  humanity.  Her  reign  was  by  no  means 
a  hard  one  compared  with  neighbouring 
owners,  but  it  seemed  hard  enough  to 
Belmont's  slaves,  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed not  only  to  be  considered  human 
beings,  but  to  receive  kindly  considera- 
tion. Poor  wretches !  could  they  have 
foreseen  the  future  they  would  scarcely 
have  grumbled  at  her  rule  ! 

Within  a  year  from  the  marriage  a  son 
was  born,  whose  birth  cost  his  mother 
her  life.  Distraught  with  grief  the  hus- 
band neglected  his  health — ate  little  and 
drank  much,  until  the  errant  microbe 
of  typhus  finding  a  congenial  soil  and 
no  resistance,  carried  him  off  six  months 
after  his  wife's  death.  It  was  then  that 
the  real  trial  of  the  slaves  at  Raches 
commenced.  The  little  boy  inherited  the 
estate,  and  his  guardianship  was  left  in 
the  hands  of  Colonel  Rankatch,  one  of 
the  hardest  slave-drivers  in  the  South. 
No  good  can  arise  from  seeking  to  per- 
petuate accounts  of  cruelties  now  happily 
passed  away  and  impossible  of  recurrence. 
The  slaves  at  Raches  suffered   as  thou- 


sands of  other  slaves  suffered  all  over  the 
country,  but  none  suffered  as  did  Petre 
Clark.  Whether  the  confidence  so  long 
reposed  in  him  by  his  late  owner  had 
raised  a  feeling  of  independence  antago- 
nistic to  the  spirit  of  the  time,  or  whether 
the  colonel  only  imagined  such  to  be  the 
case,  the  result  was  the  same,  and  torture, 
mental  and  bodily,  was  Petre's  daily 
portion. 

Petre  was  a  good  man,  but  he  had 
neither  the  religion  nor  the  resignation 
of  an  '*  Uncle  Tom,"  and  his  attempts 
to  escape  were  frequent  and  desperate. 
After  one  of  his  recaptures  the  colonel 
threatened  to  skin  him  alive,  and  actually 
began  in  a  small  way  to  perform  that 
painful  operation.  At  last  the  propitious 
moment  came,  when  Petre  got  through 
the  *'  underground  railway  "  on  to  British 
soil.  When  he  reached  the  Canadian 
side  of  Lake  Superior  he  fell  on  his  face 
and  solemnly  blessed  the  British  flag 
which  cast  its  protecting  shadow  over 
the  hunted  victims  of  a  hellish  system. 
Never  had  the  British  throne  a  more 
fervently  loyal  subject  than  this  poor 
outcast.  The  kindest  efforts  to  mitigate 
his  sufferings,  shown  to  hundreds  of  his 
fellows  both  before  and  after  his  time, 
met  him  on  arrival,  and  in  course  of  time 
he  found  employment  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  of  Canada.  His  punc- 
tuality, civility  and  industry  found  favour 
in  the  eyes  of  his  superiors,  while  the 
vein  of  humour,  common  in  the  negro  cha- 
racter, rendered  him  a  favourite  with  most 
of  those  who  came  in  contact  with  him. 
He  was  promoted  in  his  humble  calling, 
and  in  July,  i860,  had  for  some  months 
been  head  porter  at  the  station  at  Quebec. 

Of  the  thousands  who  anxiously  awaited 
the  arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  that 
city  none  was  more  profoundly  moved 
than  Petre.  The  Prince,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  throne,  which  had  been 
to  him  the  incarnation  of  that  divine 
mercy  that  succours  the  destitute,  re- 
lieves the  heavy-laden,  and  gives  strength 
and  hope  to  the  weary,  was  a  sacred 
person.  And  Petre's  feeling  in  this  was 
only  the  general  feeling  in  an  intensified 
form.  In  a  letter  from  Newfoundland 
shortly  after  the  Prince's  arrival,  the  wife 
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of  the  Archbishop  of  St.  John*s  wrote  : — 
'*  His  youth,  kindness,  and  dignity  have 
touched  all  hearts — scarcely  a  man  or 
woman  can  speak  of  him  without  tears." 
On  August  9th,  Petre  formed  one  of  the 
vast  crowd  present  at  the  Cathedral  of 
Quebec,  and  although  his  sobs  and  groans 
did  not  heighten  the  solemnity  of  the 
service,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the 
sincerity  and  depth  of  feeling  which 
caused  them.  He  had  seen  the  Prince 
and  was  happy — happy  with  that  acute 
pain  which  can  only  fmd  relief  in  tears. 
But  he  was  to  see  the  Prince  again,  and 
in  his  own  sphere  of  work.  Petre  was 
busy  indeed  on  the  day  the  train  reserved 
to  convey  the  royal  gue^l  to  Montreal 
was  drawn  up  in  Qjebec  Station.  The 
superintendent  of  the  line,  the  traflic 
superintendent,  and  others  found  their 
most  able  assistant  in  Petre.  Everything 
was  arranged  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner,  when  suddenly  the  weather 
changed.  Everyone  knows  the  Canadian 
winters  are  very  cold  and  the  summers 
very  hot.  The  weather  hitherto,  from 
the  date  of  the  Prince's  arrival,  had  been 
warm,  but  not  oppressive,  but  now,  on 
the  eve  of  his  departure  for  Montreal,  it 
began  to  rain.  This  was  bad,  but  the 
Prince  would  be  protected  from  the  wet 
while  travelling.  What,  however,  caused 
the  officials  sore  concern  was  a  sudden 
chill  which  came  with  the  rain.  The 
magnificent  car  in  which  the  Prince  was 
'  to  travel  had  not  been  heated.  And 
there  was  now  no  time  to  warm  the 
pipes.  The  Grand  Trunk,  in  common 
with  the  chief  American  railwiys,  had, 
it  is  almost  needless  to  state,  adopted 
the  saloon  or  Pullman  cars  long  before 
they  made  their  appearance  in  England, 
and  these  were  always  kept  at  a  comfort- 
able temperature.  The  necessity  for 
artificial  heat  in  August  had  never  for  a 
moment  presented  itself  to  the  oflftcial 
mind,  and  therefore  when  the  rain  lowered 
the  temperature  and  a  sharp,  though 
probably  passing,  chill  sent  a  shiver 
through  the  superintendent's  frame,  he 
began  to  feel  uneasy  respecting  the  com- 
fort of  the  Prmce  on  his  journey. 

*'  If  we  light  the  fires  now,  Petre,"  he 
said,  "  the  car  would  get  gradually 
warmed,    but    I    fear    the    fires    would 


smoke.  There  has  not  been  one  lighted 
for  some  months." 

"  I  *spect  they  would,  mas'r,"  replied 
Petre  ;  **  but  it's  'mazing  cold.  I'd  rarder 
have  de  hot  an*  de  smoke  dan  feel  like  a 
big  chunk  o'  ice." 

'*  Perhaps  so,"  replied  the  superinten- 
dent ;  "  but  I  am  sure  the  Prince  would  not 
care  to  travel  in  a  car  filled  with  smoke. 
I  hope  they'll  bring  down  travelling-rugs. 
I  wish  we  had  some  foot -warmers." 

"  What's  dat,  boss  ?  "  asked  Petre. 

"  Oh !  we  don't  use  them  here,  where 
the  cars  are  warmed  throughout  in  the 
winter.  But  in  the  old  country  they 
have  no  hot  pipes,  and  in  cold  weather 
they  fill  an  iron  can,  shaped  like  a  foot- 
stool, with  boiling  water,  and  then  you 
put  your  feet  on  it,  and  it  warms  you  up 
altogether  on  the  journey.  But  the  dis- 
tances are  short.  Over  here  the  thing 
would  cool  before  a  station  was  reached." 

"  I'se  warm,  mas'r,"  said  Petre  ;  "'spose 
I  tuck  my  head  so,  and  my  legs  so,  de 
good  young  Prince  he  put  his  feet  on  my 
back,  dat  keep  his  feet  warm  like  foot- 
warmer." 

"  They  don't  use  men  like  that  in 
England  -  you're  not  in  Kentucky  or 
Carolina  now  ;  the  Prince  would  not 
allow  such  a  thing." 

"  Don't  tell  him,  sar,"  said  Petre. 
*'  Jest  cover  me  up  snug  with  some  cloth 
or  someting,  and  de  good  Prince  tink  he 
got  real  old  English  foot  warmer." 

"  No,  no,"  replied  the  superintendent ; 
*'  the  Prince  may  move  his  position 
several  times  to  look  at  the  scenery.  In 
which  case  he  would  i)robably  have  the 
foot  warmer  moved  too.  He  would  then 
find  you  out,  and  might  be  annoyed." 

"  They  not  lind  out,  boss.  I  take  my 
swore  on  it.  1  hold  myself  stiff  like  de 
iron  can.  Why,  I'se  hid  in  de  swamp, 
where  dey's  been  after  me,  down  agin  de 
roots,  and  one  man  he  re^t  his  gun-stock 
on  me,  an'  says,  '  De  darned  old  nigger 
ain't  about  here  nohow,'  and  he  leaned 
dreiful  hard,  but  I  don'  stir  not  a  bit  as 
big  as  dat,  and  dey  went  off,  some 
right  ober  me,  an'  I  stay  da  two  hours 
and  nebber  moved." 

"  You've  a  good  heart,  Petre  ;  but  I 
cannot  allow  it.  1  only  hope  they  will 
bring  down  a  good  supply  of  rugs." 
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The  superintendent  moved  away,  and 
passed  down  the  station,  leaving  Petre 
looking  mournfully  after  him.  Presently 
some  of  the  royal  suite  arrived,  arranged 
some  trifling  articles,  selected  the  Prince's 
seat,  and  departed.  Petre  observed  with 
horror  that  they  had  only  brought  two 
thin  silk  wraps  with  them. 

*'  Dis  is  real  most  'mazing  cold  for  de 
summer,'*  muttered  Petre ;  "  de  dear, 
good  young  Prince  get  chill  here.  Pse 
berry  warm.  He  shall  hab  footwarmer 
anyway,"  saying  which  Petre  spread  one 
of  the  silk  wraps  on  the  floor  of  the  car, 
and  squatting  down  on  it,  proceeded  to 
bend  Ifis  body  until  his  head  nearly 
touched  his  feet  ;  he  then  bent  his  neck 
sharply,  and  completed  the  acrobatic 
performance  by  turning  a  complete 
somersault,  which  enveloped  him  in  the 
rug  as  tightly  as  if  it  had  been  sewn  on 
his  back.  The  somersault  brought  him 
to  the  foot  of  the  Prince's  chair,  and 
there  he  lay,  a  tolerably  even  rectangle, 
and  if  a  novel,  a  passable  presentment  of 
a  royal  footstool. 

Presently  the  Prince  entered  the  station 
attended  by  his  suite  and  the  principal 
personages  of  the  city,  and  followed  as 
far  as  the  entrance  by  an  immense  and 
most  enthusiastic  crowd.  The  Prince, 
his  suite,  and  those  about  to  accompany 
him  to  Montreal  took  their  seats  in  the 
cars,  and  many  cordial  farewell  com- 
pliments were  exchanged ;  the  Prince 
declaring  his  visit  to  Quebec  to  have 
been  a  memorable  and  most  pleasant 
one.  At  last  the  final  adieux  were  made 
and  the  cars  began  to  move.  The  Prince 
stood  bareheaded,  bowing  repeatedly,  as 
the  train  glided  out  of  the  station,  and 
it  was  not  until  clear  of  the  town  that 
he  seated  himself  and  began  conversing 
with  the  members  of  his  suite  respect- 
ing the  incidents  of  the  day.  These 
topics  being  exhausted,  the  state  of  the 
weather  forced  itself  upon  the  Royal 
attention. 

"  How  it  rains  !  "  said  the  Prince,  "  1 
can  almost  fancy  1  am  at  Ryde  looking 
across  the  Solent  on  a  wet  August  day. 
There's  nothing  more  to  be  seen  here. 
Is  it  often  like  this  ?  " 

"  Not  so  bad  as  this,  sir,"  replied  the 
gentleman  addressed,  "  but  we  have  some 


heavy  rain  occasionally  during  the 
summer." 

*'  Summer  !  "  said  the  Prince.  *'  Well 
certainly  the  month  indicates  that  season, 
but  it's  cold — verv  cold.  Have  you  a 
rug,N ?" 

His  Grace  handed  the  Prince  the  soli- 
tary silk  wrap  unappropriated  by  Petre. 
His  Royal  Highness  wrapped  it  round  his 
knees  and  placed  his  feet  upon  the  stool. 

"  Have  you  no  footwarmer,  Duke  ?  " 
inquired  the  Prince. 

"No,  sir,"  replied  the  Duke,  "nor  a 
rug.  I  cannot  think  why  the  men  should 
have  neglected  to  bring  some.  It  was 
certainly  very  warm  yesterday — but  to- 
day  "    and    the  Duke    shivered  and 

began  tapping  his  feet  upon  the  floor  of 
the  car. 

"  It  is  an  experience,  N ,"  said  the 

Prince  cheerfully,  "  and  the  lesson  to  be 
learnt  is  always  to  have  rugs  and  foot- 
warmers  in  the  train  while  travelling  in 
this  country.  Although,  if  they  do  not 
heat  their  footwarmers  more  than  this 
one,  they  would  be  of  little  use.  This 
is  scarcely  warm,"  and  the  Prince,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  his  coijipanion,  began 
moving  his  feet  briskly.  Example  is 
contagious,  and  those  at  the  Prince's  end 
of  the  car  were  soon  drumming  their 
feet  in  unison  with  their  distinguished 
leader.  Meanwhile  the  rain  fell  in  an 
almost  continuous  sheet,  looking  not 
unlike  a  genuine  London  fog. 

"  The  superintendent  and  conductor 
are  at  the  other  end  of  the  car,"  said  one 
of  the  suite.  "  Would  your  Royal  High- 
ness like  the  fires  lighted  ?  " 

Consideration  for  others  among  the 
young  is  somewhat  a  rare  trait,  and  the 
education  and  training  of  princes  does 
nothing  to  promote  or  foster  its  growth. 
But  the  Prince  of  Wales,  even  at  that 
time,  and  he  was  not  then  nineteen,  had 
the  same  kindly  thoughtfulness  for  others 
which  has  ever  distinguished  him,  and 
which  now,  as  at  all  times,  is  one  of 
the  most  lovable  characteristics  of  his 
noble  nature. 

*'  Wait  a  short  time,"  he  replied. 
"  They  no  doubt  feel  the  chill,  and  if 
they  do  not  light  the  fires  it  is  perhaps 
because  they  are  not  prepared.  The 
weather  may  clear.     Let  us  wait." 
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He  resumed  his  drumming,  and  during 

ten  minutes  or  so  nothing  was  heard  but 

the  jig,  jog,  rumpty,  tumty  of  continuous 

movement. 

"  Put    your  foot  on  this  footwarmer, 

N ,**  said  the  Prince,  **  there  is  room 

for  two,  and  perhaps  you  may  get  a  little 
heat  from  it."  The  Duke  did  so,  and, 
stimulated  by  example,  the  Prince  began 
moving  his  feet  at  a  quicker  rate  to 
keep  time  to  the  Duke's  energetic  paces. 
Presently  the  Prince  stopped  and  turned 
round. 

"  Did  you  hear  any  thing  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"Nothing  except  stamping,"  replied 
N . 

"  Did  you,  Sir  John,  hear  anything  ?  " 
repeated  the  Prince. 

"  I  thought  I  heard  a  deep  sigh,"  said 
Sir  John. 

**  That*s  what  I  heard,"  said  the  Prince, 
"  a  sigh  or  groan.  Did  anyone  groan  ?  " 
he  added,  looking  round. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  suite,  and  the 
distinguished  Canadians  who  accom- 
panied the  Prince,  all  disclaimed  the 
groan. 

"  Very  singular,"  said  the  Prince. 

**  If  your  Royal  Highness  will  look 
across  here,"  said  a  gentleman  a  few 
seats  removed  from  the  Prince,  **  the  sky 
appears  a  little  clearer,  and  some  of  the 
country  can  be  seen." 

His  Royal  Highness,  who  had  replaced 
his  feet  on  the  stool,  immediately  sprang 
on  to  it  and  looked  in  the  direction 
indicated ;  at  the  same  moment  an 
unmistakable  and  very  deep  groan  seemed 
to  burst  from  the  floor. 

**  There  it  is  again,"  cried  the  Prince ; 
**  did  you  hear  it  ?  " 

Everyone  had  heard  it  this  time. 

"  It  came  from  the  floor,"  said  the 
Prince. 

"  Or  from  under  the  train,"  said 
another. 

"  Perhaps  one  of  the  railway  men  oiling 
underneath  has  got  hurt." 

"Or  a  newspaper  reporter." 

"  A  railway  bilk,  getting  a  free  ride." 

"  A  Fenian." 

"  An  Orangeman." 

"Hush!"  said  the  Prince,  "let  us 
listen." 

Complete  silence  reigned,  broken  only 


by  the  beat  of  the  rain  and  noise  of  the 
moving  train.  The  uncanny  sound  was 
not,  however,  repeated. 

"  Call  the  conductor,"  said  the  Prince. 

The  conductor  came  down  the  car, 
made  a  very  low  bow,  and  awaited 
orders. 

"  Conductor,"  said  the  Prince,  "  is 
anyone  under  the  train  ?  " 

"I  hope  not,  your  Royal  Highness,*' 
replied  he. 

"  Of  course  we  all  hope  not,"  returned 
his  Royal  Highness,  "but  is  there  any 
possibility  of  such  an  accident?  I  dis- 
tinctly heard  a  groan." 

"  Then  whoever  it  was  could  ilot  have 
been  under  the  train,  your  Royal  High- 
ness, for  your  Royal  Highness  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  train,  and  by  the  time  the 
fore  part  of  the  train  had  passed  over  him 
it's  ne'er  a  groan  he  would  have  left." 

"Can  anyone  be  under  the  train 
oiling  ?  "  queried  a  gentleman. 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  the  conductor,  "  we 
never  oil  trains  in  motion,  nor  these  cars 
at  all,  for  each  wheel  has  its  own  lubri- 
cator, and  the  grease  runs  to  all  necessary 
parts." 

The  conductor  bowed  and  retired 
backward,  in  accordance  with  his  notion 
of  Court  etiquette.  But  Court  etiquette, 
like  everything  else,  is  a  matter  of  prac- 
tice, and  it  is  not  easy  to  walk  backwards 
along  a  train  going  at  full  speed.  The 
unfortunate  conductor  felt  this  before  he 
had  taken  a  single  step,  and  essaying  to 
turn  round  in  order  to  get  away  as 
quickly  as  possible,  caught  his  foot  on 
the  edge  of  the  Prince's  footstool  and 
fell  upon  it  with  a  crash.  A  piteous 
groan  followed.  Two  gentlemen  sprang 
to  assist  the  conductor,  thinking  that  he 
was  seriously  injured.  His  face  was  red 
with  shame  and  vexation  at  his « awk- 
wardness, but  he  declared  himself  unhurt. 

"  But  you  cried  out,"  said  a  gentleman. 

The  conductor  put  one  flnger  to  his 
lips,  closed  an  eye,  and  pointed  to  the 
footstool.  Instantly  three  of  the  suite 
were  kneeling  on  it,  two  having  revolvers 
in  their  hands. 

As  the  three  heavy  men  dropped,  a 
howl  arose,  a  woolly  head  was  protruded 
from  the  side  of  the  stool,  and  an  im- 
ploring face  turned  upward. 
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"  De  dear  good  kin'youn' Prince.  Peas, 
peas  don'  kick  quite  so  hard." 

For  the  moment  everyone  was  dumb, 
but  soon  the  Prince  burst  out  laughing, 
and  a  roar  of  laughter  filled  the  train. 

"Get  up,"  said  the  Prince.  "What 
are  you  doing  in  that  footwarmer  ?  " 

"I'se  de  footwarmer,  your  Royal  Noble 
Highness,"  said  Petre,  uncoiling  himself ; 
"ders  nofin'  'cept  me  an'  dis  rug.  De 
weather  he  turn  'mazing  cold  jest  afore 
your  Majestical  Royal  Nobleness  come 
down,  an'  de  'tendent  ob  de  line  say  he 
wish  he  had  footwarmer.  What  is  dat,  I 
arsk,  an'  he  fell  me  about  de  good  old 
country  an'  how  dey  warm  der  feet,  but 
we  ain't  got  any.  So  I  tink  dat  I'se 
better  dan  nofin'  at  all,  and  gets  down 
'ere  jest  afore  your  gracious  Majestic 
Royal  Noble  Highness  lake  his  seat.  I'se 
been  a  poor  slave,  but  de  good  Lord  hab 
deliver  me  and  brought  me  out  of  de 
house  of  bondage  unio  your  good  land  o' 
freedom,  an'  I  works  on  de  line.  So 
God  sab  de  Queen  an'  bless  your 
happiness." 

The  poor  old  negro  dropped  on  his 
knees  and  kissed  the  Prince's  feet. 

The    Prince    put    bis    hand     into    his 


pocket  and  drew  out  a  gold  piece  of  the 
value  of  twenty  dollars,  which  he  handed 
to  Petre,  saying:  "  Here,  my  good  fellow, 
take  this  for  your  kindly  service." 

Petre  took  it  and  held  it  in  his  hand. 

"Will  de  good  Prince  be  mad  if  I  ask 
a  favour  ? " 

"  What  is  it  ? "  said  the  Prince. 

"Dis  twenty  dollar  piece,"  said  Petre, 
"what  de  good  Prince  has  touched  1  keep 
all  my  life.  But  dis  is  'Merican  money, 
an'  de  eagle  hab  been  berry  cruel  to  poor 
niggers.  If  de  good  Prince  gib  me  penny 
with  de  face  of  the  blessed  Queen  Victory 
on  it,  I'd  rather  hab  dat  dan  all  de  gold 
which  ebber  hab  dat  cruel  bird  stuck  on 

■  "  Give  me  that  bag,"  said  the  Prince. 
A  gentleman  handed  the  Prince  a 
small  hand  valise.  His  Royal  Highness 
opened  it,  and  after  a  little  search  found 
what  he  required.  He  held  out  his  hand 
to  Petre,  and  in  it  was  a  pattern  five 
pound  piece  struck  soon  after  her  late 
Majesty  ascended  the  Throne.  On  the 
obverse  was  the  beautiful  youthful  head 
of  the  Queen  engraved  by  Wyon.  The 
reverse  showed  a  full-length  portrait  of 
Her  Majesty,  as  Una,  standing  by  the  lion. 


By  CHARLES  HIATT. 


IT  is  far  from  mv  intention  to   inflict 
on  my  readers  a  miniature  guide  to 
the  City  of  Strassburg.     Tliis  brief 
article   will   be  a  series  of   imyiressions, 
as  opjiosed   to  an   orderly  st;iiernenl   of 


it    and    noted 
about  bv  the  r. 


The  predomir 
iif  Strassburg  i? 


.11   llie  changes  brought 
^tles^  energy  of  German 
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STRASSBL-KC   CATHKriRAI. 
Prom  a  rare  old  )irjiit. 

historical  facts.  1  oan  fairly  claim  a  cathedral.  From  the  higher  summits  of 
more  than  nodding  acquaintance  with  the  \'osges,  or  of  the  Black  Forest,  from 
the  ancient  capital  of  Alsace,  for  I  spent  the  flat  fields  of  tobacco  and  Indian  com, 
fifteen  months  of  my  life  within  its  forti-  this  wonderful  structure  rises  above  the 
fications,  and,  since  then,  I  have  revisited      city  like  some  gigantic  and  eternal  sentry 
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of  stone.  If  we  look  at  the  west  frocit  of 
this  grand  cathedral  ive  see  at  once  that 
the  spire  should  have  a  fellow  :  we  see 
that  its  upper  portion  belongs  to  what 
"  the  superior  person  "  is  pleased  to  call 
debased  gothic.  If,  however,  greatly 
hazarding,  we  climb  to  its  summit,  wc 
shall  marvel  at  the  audacity  of  the 
medirrval  builders,  who  piled  this  mass  of 
fretted  stonework  to  a  height  of  4f)5  feet. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  creators 
of  the  tower  of  Strassburg  were  without 
the  resources  of  engineering.  Its  height 
has  been  exceeded  at  Cologne,  and  at 
Rouen,  but  the  spires  of  these  churclies 
are  creations  as  much  of  science  as  of  art. 
When  we  have  ceased  to  wonder  m  the 
altitude  at  which  we  fmd  ourselves,  we 
look  about  and  arc  not  less  astonished 
at  the  great  panorama  of  mountains,  of 
rivers,  and  of  fertile  tields.  which  dis- 
closes itself.  The  \'osges,  the  Black 
Forest,  the  Juras,  and  the  nearer  Alps 
themselves,  confront  us,  in  all  their  varied 
and  majestic  oullines.  We  turn  away 
from  the  hills  and  high  places  and  see  a 
plain  of  astounding  flatness  in  which^the 


modest  tower  of  a  village  church  forms 
a  notable  landmark. 

If  the  cathedral  of  Strassburg  were 
without  its  world  -  renowned  spire  it 
would  still  be  notable  amoilg  the  great 
churches  of  the  world.  The  architec- 
tural critic,  when  he  discusses  the  sculp- 
ture of  its  west  fronts  would  have  us 
believe  that  decoration  has  here  degene- 
rated into  a  mere  orgy  of  superfluous 
detail.  In  very  truth  the  great  portals 
are  pages  in  stone  in  which  the  lives  of 
saints  and  martyrs  are  portrayed  in 
manner  the  most  amazingly  graphic. 
One  cannot  fail  to  be  astonished,  but 
while  astonishment  is  achieved  true 
beauty  is  not  lost  sight  ol.  The  inside 
of  the  church  is  a  masterpiece  of  its 
kind,  and  yet  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  is 
chirfly  visited  for  the  mechanical  clock 
which  for  centuries  has  been — not  un- 
justly— an  object  of  universal  curiosity. 
Certainly,  as  a  mi.vture  of  ancient 
astronomy  and  theological  pantomime, 
it  has  no  rival.  When  it  strikes  twelve 
it  generHlly  has  a  goodly  company  to 
watch  its  evolutions. 
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I  have  dealt  with  Strassburg  Cathedral 
first,  because,  by  reason  of  its  vast  pro- 
portions, it  insists  on  recognition.  But 
much  remains  to  be  said  of  the  city 
which  surrounds  it.  Strassburg  is  like 
no  other  city,  although  some  hardy 
phrase-makers  have  christened  it  the 
Venice  of  Germany,  while  others  have 
compared  it  to  Amsterdam,  much  to  the 
detriment  of  the  Batavian  capital. 

Numberless  waterways  are  to  be  found 
in  Venice,  in  Amsterdam,  and  in  Strass- 
burg, but  to  me  all  similarity  between 
the  three  cities  ends  there.  Strassburg  is 
before     all     things    a     fortress.     In    the 


distinction  on  Strassburg  we  must  not 
overlook  Gutenberg,  Goethe,  Voltaire, 
and  Lavater.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  people  of  Strassburg  may  well  pride 
themselves  upon  being  citizens  of  "no 
mean  city." 

Strassburg  was  originally  a  German 
city  ;  its  narrow  streets  of  gabled  houses 
are  akin  to  those  of  Nuremburg.  In  the 
course  of  time  it  passed  to  the  French, 
and  became  a  town  more  French  in 
sentiment  and  in  idea  than  even  Rouen 
or  Lyons.  Once  more  it  has  reverted  to 
Germany,  and  slowly,  though  it  appears 
to  me  surely,  it  is  becoming  a  German 


German  army  the  wearing  of  mufti  is 
practically  prohibited,  and  at  almost 
every  street-corner  the  enormous  garri- 
son is  in  evidence.  Go  where  one  will — 
to  the  theatre,  to  the  circus,  to  the  cafe 
concert,  to  the  restaurants  on  theBroglie 
Tlatz,  the  uniforms  of  the  German  army 
flaunt  themselves  like  flags.  Few  cities 
have  received  visits  from  a  greater  num- 
ber of  renowned  warriors.  .Amongst 
them  we  find  Napoleon  the  Great, 
Maurice  of  Saxony  (who  is  buried  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Thomas),  the  Emperor 
William  I.,  Prince  Bismarck,  Field- 
Marshals  Von  MoUke,  Manteufel,  and 
Kleber,  not  to  mention  a  host  of  minor 
lights.  Amongst  civilians  who  have  shed 


city.  Vast  sums  of  money  have  been 
spent  to  wipe  out  all  traces  of  the 
French  occupation,  A  grandiose  palace 
for  the  Emperor  of  Germany  has  risen  ; 
a  university,  with  a  curriculum  strictly 
German,  has  been  founded  ;  a  railway 
station  with  frescoes  illustrating  the 
ancient-German  life  of  the  place  is  now 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  public  monu- 
ments; and  at  the  municipal  theatre,  where 
formerly  were  performed  the  master- 
pieces of  the  French  drama,  we  have 
now  a  repertoire  of  German  plays,  to- 
gether with  many  of  the  works  of 
Shakespeare.  The  practical  esteem  in 
which  Shakespeare's  vvorks  are  held  all 
over  Germany   is  a   fact   beside  which 
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their   comparative   neglect  in   his   own 
country  is  not  very  creditable. 

To  pass  from  the  dramas  of  Shake- 
speare, Goethe,  and  Schiller  to  storks 
and  geese,  seems  a  passage  in  the  nature 
of  bathos.  But  at  Strassburg  the  stork 
is  a  most  a  sacred  bird.  If  it  builds  on 
your  chimney- jxit,  rendering  your  house 
a  very  inferno  of  smoke,  you  may  not 
remove  the  nest.  And,  indeed,  the 
citizens  of  Strassburg  welcome  the  long- 
legged  bird,  believing  that  no  harm 
shall  come  to  them  while  the  slork  has 
its  nest  on  their  chinmeys.  Doubtless, 
the  origin  of  this  idea  is  lo  be  found  in 
the  capacity  of  the  stork  to  destroy  the 
worms  which  made  their  home  in  the 
erstwhile  sandy  fortifications.  As  for 
the  geese,  who  that  knows  how  to  dine 
does  not  know  of  them  ?  It  were  not 
overstating  the  case  t( 
pSlh  de  joie  gnis,  wliich 
dainty  of  Strassburg,  an 
China  to  Peru. 

But    enough     of    the: 
details.     1  like    to  think    of   Sti 
viewed  from  one  of  the  adjaceni 


when,  in  the  phrase  of  an  old  Volkslied, 
it  appears  to  be  the  "  wonderfully  beau- 
tiful "  town.  Its  colossal  spire,  its  towers 
of  the  church  of  St.  Thomas,  its  memorials 
of  war  and  peace,  its  serpentine  water- 
ways, lend  to  it  an  atmosphere  that  is, 
to  say  the  least,  unique. 

Considering  the  great  age  of  Strassburg 
— it  was  first  mentioned  by  Ptolemy — it  is 
surprising  how  comparatively  little  it  has 
suffered  from  the  wars  of  nations  and 
internecine  broils.  It  was  reserved  for 
our  own  day,  our  boasted  nineteenth 
century,  to  witness  the  most  serious 
calamity  ever  inflicted  upon  the  city  by 
the  evils  of  war.  During  the  bombard- 
ment by  the  German  army  in  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  its  magnificent  and  unique 
library,  which  can  never  be  replaced,  was 
totally  destroyed.  Thai  was  a  loss  the 
whole  world  felt,  and  for  it  the  French 
were  quite  as  responsible  as  the  Germans, 
since  there  was  ample  time  to  remove 
every  precious  manuscript  and  volume  to 
a  place  of  safety.  Strassburg  was  German 
until^6Si,  then  French  till  1870,  and  is 
now  once  more  German  territory. 
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SAM  CHAPMAN  was  a  Yarmouth 
man,  and  skipper  of  a  large  ketcli, 
which  regularly  trawled  on  the 
Dogger  Bank.  The  vessel  was  Sam's 
own.  During  his  early  days  he  had  been 
a  seafaring  man,  and  had  visited  every 
part  of  tlie  world.  But  he  was  Norfolk 
to  the  backbone,  and  more  Yarmouth 
than  Norfolk.  So  when  his  old  mother 
died,  and  he  sold  up  her  boarding  and 
lodging  house,  and  generally  realised  her 
estate, and  discovered  that  he  was  wortli 
nearly  a  couple  of  thousand  jmunds,  he 
had  a  smack  built  for  him  in  the  yard  of 
Messrs.  Fellowes,  and  found  himself 
master  of  his  own  vessel,  and  with  a 
comfortable  sum  at  the  bank. 

Sam  was  now  some  thirty  years  of  age, 
sunburned  like  any  Spaniard,  with  crisp, 
curly  hair,  dark  brown  eyes,  large  white 
teeth,  and  an  immense  physique.  His 
build  was  that  of  a  bear,  his  manners 
were  those  of  a  schoolboy,  his  laugh  was 
exhilarating  :  but  he  had  a  will  of  his 
own,  and  he  could  use  his  lists  upon 
provocation. 

One  way  and  another,  Sam  was  making 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a 
year.  He  owned  no  man  as  master,  and 
so  got  full  price  for  his  fish. 

When  on  shore  he  had  always  gold  in 
his  pocket,  and  he  used  to  sit  among  the 
notables  in  the  smoking-rooms  of  the 
No.  i>     Mir^h    I  906.  5< 


"Angel"  in  the  market-ijlace,  and  the 
"  Royal  "  and  the  "  Crown  and  Anchor  " 
on  the  old  quay,  and  discuss  the  affairs  of 
State  and  the  condition  of  the  fish  market. 
Sam  was  a  warm  man.  The  big  sales- 
man would  associate  with  him  ;  the 
editor  of  the  leading  Yarmouth  paper 
did  not  contradict  him.  He  could  have 
been  in  the  Town  Council  if  he  had 
pleased.  And  when  he  returned  one  day 
for  his  week  on  shore,  after  eight  weeks 
on  the  Bank,  he  found  he  had  been 
elected  churchwarden.  Clearly,  then, 
Sam  ought  to  get  married.  Everybndy 
told  him  so.  .\nd  Sam  accordingly  did 
marry  the  piettiest  girl  in  Yarmouth — 
where  beauty  is  more  common  than  might 
be  supposed. 

The  marriage  for  a  time  was  happy. 
Sam  was  proud  of  his  wife,  and  Mrs. 
Chapman  was  proud  of  her  handsome 
husband,  who  could  take  his  ketch  out 
through  the  Gat  on  the  darkest  night, 
drink  his  rum-and-water  against  the 
oldest  skipper  in  the  town,  and  punch 
the  head  of  any  man  in  Yarmouth, 
Lowestoft,  or  even  Gorleston.  Sam 
took  a  charming  little  house  in  Row 
1 184,  one  of  the  most  fashionable  Rows 
in  Yarmouth,  There  were  a  parlour, 
and  a  kitchen,  and  a  back  yard,  and  two 
bedrooms  ;  and  Sam  furnished  the  house 
from  top  to  l>ott<jm  in  the  most  approved 
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sty\e,  and  \iun%tJp  portraits  of  ihe  Royal 
Fami\y,  and  had  'he  door  and  shutters 
painted  in  bright  green,  nicely  picked 
out  with  vermilion,  and  had  put  up  on 
tlie  door  an  unobtrusive  hrass  plate,  with 
the  inscription,  "  Saml.  Chapman,  Master 
Mariner."  He  used  to  be  away  [or  his 
eioht  weeks  on  the  Bank,  and  then  spend 
liis  week  on  shore  while  the  Mary  Jane 
was  refitting:     Only  one  thing  troubled 


So  I  goes  round  to  Skipley.  and  I  sees 
old  Ketteridge,  his  managing  man.  She 
had  bout  the  dress  there,  and  she'd  had 
it  made  there.  That  were  trew,  but  the 
dress  and  the  trimmins  were  seventeen 
pound  fifteen;  so  I  says  to  Kettertdge, 
■  I  low  was  it  paid  ? '  'In  gold,'  says  he. 
Now,  I  don't  like  the  look  o'  that,"  and 
Sam  brought  his  fist  down  on  the  table  with 
a  blow  that  would  have  stunned  a  pig. 


Hiitn  byuiif^lii  his  Jut  iinnn  uii  ! 

him.  He  was  a  kind-hearted  man,  and 
fond  of  children  ;  and  he  had  no  family. 

After  three  or  four  years,  dark  suspicions 
began  to  gather  in  Sam's  mind,  and  he 
confided  them  to  his  brother  skippers  in 
the  smoking-room  of  the  "  Angel,"  not 
(our  hundred  yards  from  Row  1184. 

"When  I  came  back  o"  Monday,"  said 
Sam,  "  she'd  got  a  new  silk  dress,  and 
she  said  she'd  bout  it  out  o'  her  savins. 
I  didn't  say  nout,  but  1  arst  her  where 
she'd  bout  it,  and  she  said  at  Skipley's, 
for  five  pound,  and  it  was  very  cheap. 


table 
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Now,  Sam's  friends  had  known  per- 
fectly well  what  was  coming.  People 
talk  a  good  deal  at  Yarmouth.  They 
talk  in  the  market-place,  and  on  the 
fish-wharf,  and  along  the  qu,iy ;  and 
they  chat  at  their  doors  in  the  Rows. 
Mrs.  Chapman's  gorgeous  apparel  and 
her  general  "  goings  on  "  had  long  been 
discussed  at  Yarmouth  tea-tables,  but 
Sam  was  so  good  a  fellow  that  no  man 
liked  to  tell  him  what  might,  after  all, 
be  mere  conjecture. 

"Young   women  'II    allers    be    young 
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women,"  said  a  gentleman  of  authority 
in  the  herring  trade.  "  They  likes  dress. 
It  comes  natural  to  *em.  Don't  you 
get  them  ideas  into  your  head,  Sam." 

And  in  this  sage  judgment  the  other 
notables  concurred.  But  the  old  sales- 
man was  uneasy  in  his  mind,  and  Sam 
was  moody. 

"  If  I  catch  him,"  said  Sam, "  I'll  murder 
him  I  "     And  so  the  matter  dropped. 

It  was  about  the  autumn  equinox  when 
the  Mary  Jane  was  towed  down  river  by 
the  United  Service,  and  Sam  stood  boldly 
away  through  the  Gat.*  The  wind  began 
to  freshen,  and  presently  a  regular 
north-easter  burst  upon  the  vessel — one 
of  those  north-easters  that  come  tearing 
down  from  the  North  Sea  and  sweep  the 
Norfolk  coast.  The  Mary  Jane  was  well 
handled,  but  the  weather  was  too  much 
for  her.  She  carried  her  maintop-mast 
and  mizentop-mast.  Her  mainsail  was 
blown  into  ribbons.  And  when  the  gale 
subsided  she  lay-to  under  jib  and  mizen. 
Late  in  the  evening  of  the  next  day  the 
United  Service  spied  her  on  the  horizon, 
steamed  up  to  her,  and  towed  her  into 
Yarmouth.  Sam,  who  was  tired  and 
weary,  sought  the  friendly  shelter  of 
the  smoking-room  of  the  "  Crown  and 
Anchor."  There  was  no  occasion  for 
sympathy,  for  Sam  was  a  solvent  man, 
the  Mary  Jane  was  insured,  and  the  worst 
of  the  business  was  the  loss  of  a  week  to 
make  her  good  again.  But  of  course 
Sam  was  a  hero,  and  he  told  his  tale 
several  times  over  several  glasses  of  rum- 
and-water,  until  the  clock  reached  the 
fatal  hour  of  eleven,  and  the  company 
was  turned  out.  Then  Sam  walked  home 
to  Row  1 1 84. 

He  passed  the  little  wicket  gateway, 
and  made  his  way  along  the  cobble- 
paved  alley  till  he  reached  his  own 
house.  The  passage  and  parlour-window 
were  dark,  but  in  the  window  above  there 
was  a  light.  Somehow  or  other  the  silk 
dress  came  into  Sam's  mind,  and  he  filled 
his  pipe,  forgetting  to  light  it,  and  leaned 
against  the  opposite  wall.  Presently 
upon  the  blind  appeared  the  shadow  of 
Mrs.  Chapman,  who  was  letting  down 
her  hair  and  then  coiling  it  up.  Sam 
watched  intently,  for  the  hour  was  late, 
and  lie  felt  curious  as  to  where  his  wife 


had  been  spending  the  evening.  Then, 
suddenly,  there  appeared  on  the  blind  a 
second  shadow.  It  was  not  Sam's  shadow, 
and  it  was  not  that  of  Mrs.  Chapman. 
The  second  shadow  attempted  to  caress 
the  first,  and  the  first  shadow  hit  the 
second  back  with  the  hair-brush.  Sam 
said  nothing  and  did  nothing.  He 
waited  till  the  light  was  put  out.  Then 
he  waited  and  meditated  for  a  good 
hour.  Smacksmen  are  not  always  quick 
at  making  up  their  minds.  But  he  realised 
the  situation  at  last,  and  he  also  recol- 
lected that  there  was  no  egress  from 
the  house  except  by  the  little  passage 
which  passed  the  door  of  the  sitting- 
room. 

Crossing  the  Row  in  a  stride  and  a 
half,  Sam  battered  at  his  own  knocker 
violently.  After  a  time  the  upper  window 
opened,  and  Mrs.  Chapman  put  out  her 
head. 

**  Go  away,"  said  that  virtuous  spouse, 
*'  or  my  husband  will  come  down  and 
thrash  you." 

Sam  battered  again. 

"  Go  away,"  said  the  lady,  "  or  I'll 
shriek  for  the  police." 

**  You  come  down,  Polly,  and  let  me 
in,"  said  Sam.     **  It's  me — it's  Sam." 

"  It  ain't,"  said  Mrs.  Chapman  ;  "  Sam's 
at  sea."     And  she  shut  the  window. 

Then  Sam  wrenched  up  a  cobble  out 
of  the  footway,  and  sent  it  through  the 
window  with  a  crash.  This  brought 
Mrs.  Chapman  to  the  window  again. 

*•  Come  down,"  he  said,  "  and  let  me 
•  in,  or  I'll  put  my  back  against  the  door 
and  burst  it." 

In  a  few  seconds  Mrs.  Chapman  was 
at  the  door,  a  few  clothes  hurried  on  her, 
and  her  face  like  ashes. 

**  I  didn't  know  it  was  you,  Sam,  dear  ; 
1  thought  you  were  at  sea." 

"  So  I  were,  but  I've  come  back." 

"  What  has  happened,  Sam,  dear?  " 

**  Plenty  and  enow.     Shipwreck." 

"  Oh  !  Sam,  I'm  so  glad  you're  back 
safe.  I  was  praying  for  you  on  my  knees 
to-night  when  the  wind  blew." 

"  Were  you  ?  "  said  Sam. 

"Yes,  Sam,  dear,  and  then,  when  I 
heard  the  knocking  at  the  door,  I  was  so 
frightened.  Do  sit  down,  deary,  for  a 
little.    The  fire's  alight  still.    Let  me 
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pull  your  boots  off  for  you  and  bring  you 
some  beer.'* 

"You  may  bring  me  a  jug  of  beer," 
said  Sam  ;  "  but  I'll  keep  my  boots  on." 
And  he  sat  in  the  large  Windsor  chair  that 
faced  the  door  of  the  little  sitting-room. 

"  I'll  just  go  and  get  the  beer,  dear," 
said  Mrs.  Chapman,  and  as  she  went  she 
began  to  shut  the  door  into  the  passage 
behind  her. 

"  Leave  that  door  open,"  said  Sam. 
**  I  alius  like  a  door  open." 

Mrs.  Chapman  went  for  the  beer,  and 
returned  with  it,  and  with  a  heavy  heart. 
She  did  not  know  how  long  Sam  had 
been  standing  in  the  Row.  She  had  no 
idea  how  many  cards  he  held  in  his 
hands.  But  she  felt  there  was  danger 
about,  and  she  was  almost  paralyzed 
with  terror.  At  Sam's  bidding  she  filled 
his  glass,  heaped  coals  upon  the  fire,  and 
sat  down  opposite  to  him.  It  was  now 
nearly  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Sam 
lit  his  pipe  and  smoked  and  said  nothing. 
The  wretched  woman  sat  and  watched 
him,  wondering  what  was  to  come. 

"  Hadn't  I  better  shut  the  door,  Sam  ? 
There's  a  terrible  draught." 

**  I  alius  like  a  door  open,"  repeated 
Sam.  "  I  like  to  hear  the  old  clock  in 
the  passage."  Now,  this  was  untrue, 
and  Mrs.  Chapman  knew  it. 

Presently  she  said  patiently,  "  Sam, 
dear,  I'm  tired.  Let  me  go  up  and  get 
the  room  ready  for  you.  You  must  want 
sleep  badly." 

"  I  don't  want  no  sleep,"  answered 
Sam.  "  I  like  silting  here  afore  the  fire 
with  you."  This  also  was  untrue,  and 
Mrs.  Chapman  knew  as  much. 

The  clock  in  the  passage  struck  half- 
past  two,  then  three,  and  four,  and  Sam 
sat  smoking  on  steadily,  watcliing  the 
passage,  and  also  watching  his  wife's 
face  grow  paler  and  paler.  But  he  smoked 
in  silence,  and  his  demeanour  was  abso- 
lutely ins'Tutable. 

Soon  after  four.Sam'sc^uick  ear  detected 
a  movement  in  the  room  above,  and 
heard  the  window  gently  opened.  Sam 
got  up  out  of  his  chair,  and  stepped  as 
quietly  as  he  could  into  the  passage. 
Mrs.  Chapman,  in  her  chair,  fairly 
swooned  with  terror  and  tension.  Sam 
waited,  with  his  hand  on  the   latch  of 


the  street  door  until  he  heard  something 
drop  into  the  Row  from  the  window 
above.  Then  he  came  out  at  one  step, 
and  laid  hold  of  the  man  he  had  been 
waiting  for. 

That  man  never  told  his  grievances  in 
a  police-court,  or  sued  Sam  for  assault. 
But  how  Sam  dealt  with  him  is  a  matter 
of  tradition  on  Yarmouth  Quay  to  this 
day.  When  he  was  found  by  the  police, 
lying  senseless  in  the  middle  of  the 
market-place,  he  had  a  dislocated  ankle, 
three  or  four  broken  ribs,  and  hardly  a 
tooth  left  in  his  head.  He  was  a  young 
solicitor,  so  perhaps  he  had  a  wholesome 
horror  of  law.  Anyhow,  he  went  home, 
and  as  soon  as  he  could,  sold  his  Yar- 
mouth practice,  and  settled  down  some- 
where in  Northumberland  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  sea  coast. 

Sam  returned,  and  sat  down  again. 
Presently  his  wife  came  to  herself,  and 
looked  at  him  in  speechless  agony. 

"There's  been  a  drunken  man  in  the 
Row,"  said  Sam,  "  and  Tve  a-kicked 
him  into  the  market-place.  Get  me 
another  jug  of  beer." 

By  this  time  Mrs.  Chapman  knew  all. 
She  brought  the  beer,  and  sat  down  in 
abject  silence,  while  her  lord  and  master 
replenished  his  glass.  Sam  sat,  and 
smoked,  and  smoked,  and  smoked,  while 
the  wretched  woman  opposite  him  could 
hear  the  beating  of  her  own  terrified 
heart.  The  clock  in  the  passage  struck 
^ive,  and  then  six,  and  then  seven,  and 
then  eight.  As  it  finished  the  last  stroke 
of  eight,  Sam  got  up  out  of  his  chair 
and  strode  to  the  passage. 

The  miserable  woman  clung  to  him. 
"  For  God's  sake,  forgive  me,  Sam !  " 
she  cried.  "  Do  forgive  me !  I  will  be 
good  !     Indeed  I  will !  " 

Sam  made  no  answer,  but  he  extracted 
a  light  walking-stick  from  the  umbrella- 
stand,  and  he  then  and  there  gave  his 
wife  a  beating  of  which  Norfolk  wives 
speak  to  this  day  with  bated  breath. 
Mrs.  Chapman  staggered  to  the  house  of 
a  neighbour — a  kindly  soul  not  without 
frailties  of  her  own  —  and  was  there 
helped  to  bed  more  dead  than  alive. 
Having  got  so  much  of  his  business  off 
his  mind,  Sam  walked  down  to  the  quay, 
and  entered  the  office  of  Mr.  Trumbell, 
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auctioneer,    estate 

agent,     valuer,     sur- 
veyor, shipbroker,  etc. 
"  Mr.  Trumbell,"  he 

said,    "you've     heard 

of    my   loss ;    what'll 

you   give  me   for  the 

Mary    Jane      as     she 

stands,  and   get  what 

you    can    out    of    the 

insurance  of   her? " 
Mr.  Trumbell  gasped. 

"My   dear  Chapman, 

you  musn't  take  things 

this  way.     Look  here. 

If  you  want  a  hundred 

or   a  couple  of    iiun- 

dred,  have  it  from  me. 

Your   bill   is   all    the 

security  f  wanl." 
"  If    you  don't    buy 

the  Mary  Jane,"  said 

Sam,    "ril     sell     her 

myself  at  auction  this 

afternoon,    at    Bridge 

Staira.     I'll   give  you 

ten   minutes    to   con- 
sider." 
Now  Mr,  Trumbell 

was    a    man    of    the 

world,  and   he   knew 

Sam  Chapman   to  be 

a    man    of    his   word. 

So    he    said,    "Well, 

Sam,     I'll    take     her. 

Fellowes   shall  throw 

his  eye  over  her     She 

was  built  in  his  yard. 
It  won't  take  him  half 

an  hour,  and  he'll  do 
what's  fair  I>etween 
man  and  man." 

"Right  you  are,"  said  Sam.  "Send 
round  to  him  at  once.  I'll  come  to  you 
for  your  cheque  at  four  o'clock  this 
aflfrnoon." 

This  did  not  astonish  Trumbell,  for  he 
was  a  wealthy  man,  and  large  trans- 
actions in  ready  cash  are  not  uncommon 
in  the  shipping  business.  Hut  he  was 
fairly  amazed  when  Sam  said,  "  And, 
now,  Trumbell,  there's  another  thing.  I 
want  you  to  sell  off  my  sticks  in  How 
1184.  It's  getting  on  for  ten.  Get  some 
of  your  men  and  come  along  at  once." 


He  laid  hold  nf  tke 


Uing  for 


Trumbell,  who  was  an  honest  man, 
expostulated  in  vain.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  sale  would  be  a  forced  one,  and 
at  a  ruinous  loss  ;  that  the  furniture  was 
all  new;  that  they  ought  to  have  a 
catalogue  printed,  and  advertise  the  sale 
in  the  papers.  Sam  was  obdurate.  So 
the  bellman  was  sent  for,  and  he  made 
proclamation  with  his  bell  along  the 
quay,  and  on  the  hsh-wharf,  and  in  the 
market-place,  and  on  the  sands ;  and  the 
neighbours,  all  more  or  less  ignorant  of 
what     bad     happened,    came    to    buy. 
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By    HAROLD   PEMBERTON. 


MR.  F.  C.  PHILIPS,  the  author  of 
the  celebrated  book,  "As  in  a 
Looking-GIass,"  and  of  a  score 
or  two  of  other  books,  ought  to  be  one 
of  the  last  people  in  the  world  to  object 
to  the  ordeal  of  &n  interview.  At  one 
period  in  his  career  it  was  his  duty,  or 
pleasure,  to  take  the  same  liberty  with 
others  as  I  now  take  with  him.  He  used 
to  write  some  of  the  "Celebrities  at 
Home"  in  the  World  newspaper,  so  it  is 
only  what  is  called  poetic  justice  that 
he,  being  himself  a  celebrity,  should 
suffer  such  a  prying  into  his  affairs, 
such  an  inquisition  into  his  views  and 
methods,  as  he  had  on  occasions  inflicted 
upon  others.  He  looked  very  much  at 
home  under  the  pink-shaded,  toned- 
down  brilliance  of  many  electric  lamps 
when,  by  appointment,  I  called  upon  him 
a  couple  of  weeks  since.  Some  years 
ago  a  Madrid  paper  published  a  series 
of  interviews  with  celebrities,  which  had 
this  peculiarity,  that  it  was  in  each  case 
the  celebrity  himself  who  wrote  the 
interview,  and  as  I  shook  hands  with 
Mr.  Philips  I  thought  how  much  better 


it  would  be  if  1  could  get  him  to  follow 
the  Spanish  fashion,  and  set  forth  for  the 
benefit  of  the  readers  of  the  English 
li.LLSTRATED  Magaze.ne  the  Opinion  of 
F.  C.  Philips  upon  the  author  of  "  As  in 
a  Looking-Glass."  Having  read  a  great 
deal  of  what  he  has  written,  1  thought 
what  a  racy  character- sketch  he  could 
write  upon  such  a  subject.  A  man  who 
can  so  exquisitely  analyse  the  characters 
of  others  could  only  be  inspiring  when 
dealing  candidly  with  himself.  But  he 
waived  the  suggestion  away  from  him  as 
too  fantastic,  and  would  only  consent  to 
answer  questions.  I  was  not  quite  prepared 
for  such  reticence  on  the  part  of  a  gentle- 
man who  has  contributed  thirty-seven 
volumes  to  the  Tauclmitz  Library,  and 
who,  on  many  occasions,  appeared  for 
Mrs.  Weldon  in  the  Law  Courts ;  but 
then  I  remembered  that  as  a  writer  his 
work  commands  a  goodly  number  of 
guineas  per  thousand  words,  that  when 
in  active  practice  as  a  barrister  his 
utterances  had  also  a  value  which  must 
likewise  be  reckoned  in  coin  of  the  realm. 
There  was,  therefore,  nothing  for  me  but 
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"  AS   IN   A    LOOKING-GLASS. 

From  the  caricature  of  Mr.  Philips  by 

Pellegrini  in  Vaaily  Fair. 

lo  resign  myself  to  the  inevitable,  and 
begin  my  questioning. 

Though  still  a  comparatively  young 
man  —  having  been  born  at  Brighton 
in  1849 — Mr.  Philips  has  an  intimate 
and  direct  connection  with  a  period  so 
remote  as  the  eighteenth  century.  His 
father,  the  Rev.  George  Washington 
Edwardes  Philips,  was  born  in  1780, 
when  his  parents  were  visiting  America, 
and  had  for  godfather  no  less  a  personage 
than  the  first  president  of  the  American 
Republic.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Philips  was  a 
very  remarkable  man,  of  great  religious 
zeal,  combined  with  a  certain  love  of 
adventure,  that  sent  him  into  the  re- 
motest corners  or,  to  be  more  precise, 
into  the  most  inaccessible  places,  in 
search  of  an  outlet  for  his  missionary 
zeal.  His  autobiography,  or  at  least 
that   portion  of  it  which  refers  to  his 


travels  in  America,  was  published  in 
i8<)5,  many  years  after  his  death,  and 
reveals  a  man  of  very  strong  character, 
of  great  ability,  but  absolutely  free  from 
worldly  ambition.  How  much  this  was 
the  case  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  he  refused  a  bishopric  offered  to 
him  by  the  Prime  Minister,  Lord  Derby, 
and  that,  though  a  slave-owner  himself. 
he  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Wiiberforce, 
andworked  strenuously  for  emancipation. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Philips's  remarks  on  New 
York,  written  in  1817  and  published  in 
the  book  referred  to  above,  may  be  of 
great  interest  to  those  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  and,  we  venture  to  think,  still 
more  so  to  those  of  our  cousins  on  the 
other  side. 

New  York,  "  like  ancient  Tyre,  rises 
amidst  the  waters,  and  presents  a  very 
magnificent  spectacle,  as  it  stands  sur- 
rounded with  a  forest  of  masts.  It  is 
built  on  an  island  formed  by  the  Hudson 
Riverand  the  East  River.  The  basinof  the 
harbour,  which  is  several  miles  in  extent, 
is  navigable  for  line-of-battle  ships,  and 
sheltered  by  Long  Island.  Several  small 
islands,  upon  which  fortifications  have 
been  erected,  add  greatly  to  the  beauty 
of  the  prospect.  The  number  of  vessels 
of  all  descriptions  which  are  continually 
sailing  in  and  out  of  the  harbour;  the 
variety  of  the  steamboats  employed  in 
the  intercourse  between  the  town  and  the 
different  islands  ;  with  the  diversified  and 
picturesque  scenery  which  their  shores 
present,  forms  altogether  a  view  imri- 
valled  for  its  extent,  variety,  and  anima- 
tion. The  town  itself  is  not  so  regularly 
built  as  Philadelphia,  because  the  nature 
of  the  ground  would  not  permit  it ; 
nevertheless,  it  exhibits  considerable 
elegance  in  its  structure.  The  popula- 
tion is  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  persons.  The  excellence  of  its 
harbour,  the  great  facility  of  inland  com- 
munication, by  means  of  the  River 
Hudson,  the  Mohock,  and  other  navi- 
gable streams,  added  to  the  fertility  and 
extent  of  the  country  through  which  they 
flow,  will,  with  the  increasing  population, 
and  produce  of  that  country,  render  this 
one  of  the  greatest  commercial  cities  in 
America." 

Frank  Philips,  however,  did  not  share 
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his  father's  predilection  for  the  Church, 
though  at  school  he  took  many  prizes  in 
divinity.  His  family  had  long  been 
connected  with  the  army,  and  the  Cold- 
stream Guards  in  particular,  so  passing 
over  his  father,  the  old  spirit  broke  out 
in  the  future  author,  and  instead  of  going 
to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  as  he 
had  at  first  intended,  he  went  straight  to 
Sandhurst.  On  passing,  he  joined  his 
brother.  Captain  Philips,  in  the  and 
Queen's  Royals,  and  passed  three  years 
with  that  regiment,  chiefly  in  Ireland 
and  at  Aldershot.  But  the  military  life 
proved  too  monotonous  for  young  Philips, 
and  since  the  pipe  of  peace  had  to  be 
played,  he  made  up  his  mind  that  the 
music  could  be  more  appropriately 
performed  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
military  barracks.  The  transition  from 
the  army  to  the  lesseeship  of  a  theatre 
was,  perhaps,  what  one  would  expect 
under  the  circumstances.  At  any  rate, 
at  the  Prince  of  Wales",  Liverpool,  and 
afterwards  in  partnership  with  the  late 
Mr,  Alexander  Henderson,  he  entered  on 
the  career  of  theatrical  managership. 
It  was  they  who  produced  "  Les  Cloches 
de  Corneville"  in  London  for  the  first 
time,  whilst,  with  such  stars  as  Lydia 
Thompson,  Willie  Edouin,  and  Lionel 
Brough  in  the  cast,  they  were  able  to 
give  a  most  successful  run  of  nearly  a 
year  to  "Bluebeard." 

But  the  career  of  author  was  that 
which  nature  had  determined  that  Mr. 
Philips  should  follow.  His  military  and 
managerial  excursions  were  only  the 
waywardness  of  youth,  side  canters  before 
setting  out  on  the  real  work  of  his  life. 
His  subsequent  connection  with  the 
stage,  though  distinguished,  was  inci- 
dental to  his  success  as  an  author.  His 
first  novel,  "As  in  a  Look ing-G lass," 
was  not  only  immediately  successful  as  a 
book,  it  attracted  at  once  the  attention 
of  those  who  cater  for  the  stage,  and  a 
dramatic  version  soon  followed.  With 
Mrs.  Bernard- lieere  in  the  leading  role 
of  Lena  Despard,  it  won  such  recognition 
that  M.  Pierre  Berton  and  Madame 
Van  de  Velde  seized  upon  it  as  a  drama 
that  would  suit  the  peculiar  genius  of 
Madame  Sarah  Bernhardt.  It  proved,  as 
a  matter   of    fact,    one   of   her  greatest 


triumphs,  and  thus  won  an  added  dis- 
tinction for  Mr.  PhiHps's  first  literary 
venture.  This  success  naturally  brought 
him  a  friendship  with  the  great  French 
actress,  and  he  tells  an  amusing  story  of 
one  of  his  visits  to  her  at  her  hotel  in 
the  Boulevard  Pereire,  in  Paris.  The 
account  is  set  forth  elsewhere,  and  I  will 
content  myself  by  quoting  it : — 

"The  door  was  opened  by  a  gigantic 
man-servant,  a  Patagonian,  whom  the 
actress  had  brought  back  from  South 
America.  The  salon  into  which  he 
was   shown   had  no  windows,  but    was 
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lighted  from  the  top  as  in  an  artist  a 
studio.  The  room  was  thoroughly  cha 
tacteristic,  and  contained  manj  curious 
figures  and  bizarre  nick  nacks  but  the 
comble  of  eccentncitv  was  found  in  the 
further  corner  in  the  shape  of  a  huge 
cage,  rising  from  floor  to  ceihng  which 


Scarpta's  head,  and  was  rewarded  for 
his  temerity  by  a  savage  snatch,  which 
made  him  jump  backwards  with  the 
agility  of  a  pantomimist.  '  I  thought 
you  said  they  were  quiet,'  he  said  to  the 
giant,  who  was  smilingly  enjoying  the 
scene,    'Oh,  yes,  sir,  so  they   are — very 


qu  et — that 


o!le 


tio 


s  udden  ly 
dawned  upon 
his  mind  that  he  had  been  told  by 
Bede!,  the  famous  dompleur,  that  the 
large  carnivora,  when  reared  in  cap- 
tivity, are  far  more  dangerous  than 
their  wild  brethren.  'Are  they  quiet?' 
asked  the  author.  'Oh,  yes,'  replied 
the  Patagonian  Hercules,  'very  quiet, 
especially  Scarpia.'  Thus  emboldened, 
Mr.  Philips  stretched  out  a  hand  to  pat 
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(The  Death  of  Lena  Despard). 

the  Frontispiece  to  the  Edition  de  Luje  of  "  / 

a  Looking  Glass," 

Drawn  by  George  Du  Maurier. 


play  when 
grabbed  at 
Monsieur  !  ' 
Presently  the 
Patagonian 
left  the  room, 
returning  with 
a  g  ea  bowl 
of  m  Ik  To 
unfasten  the 
cage  was  the 
wo  k  of  an 
nstant  and 
before  Mr. 
Ph  I  ps  couid 
save  h  mself 
by  p  e  p  tate 
fl  ght  the  mad 
th  n  s  were 
galloping  all 
over  the  room, 
jumping  from 


chair,  dancing 
around  him, 
crouching  at 
his  feet,  as 
though  medi- 
tatingaspring 
at  his  throat, 
and    then,    to 

elief, 


sibie 


the 


the 


)om, 

where  the  milk  was  awaiting  them. 
'  Madame  not  appearing,'  says  Mr. 
Philips,  '  1  took  advantage  of  a  favour- 
able moment  to  place  the  salon  door 
between  myself  and  these  pretty  crea- 
tures, whom  1  admired  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  the  distance  which  separated  us. 
When  I  called  again  in  the  Boulevard 
Pereire,  a  few  days  later,  I   found  that 
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wicked,  that  it  would  be  a.  comedy 
were  it  not  always  working  up  to  a 

possible  tragedy,  Madame  Sarah 
Bernhardt  played  the  heroine  with 
immense  success  during  the  entire 
French  season  at  the  Theatre  des 
Vari^tfes,  in  Paris.  At  one  of  the 
rehearsals  the  famous  actress  intro- 
duced Mr.  F,  C.  Philips  to  Dumas, 
fits,  who  was  also  present  at  the  first 
performance,  and  wept  like  a  child 
at  Madame  Bernhardt's  death  scene. 
The  rendering  of  this  was  most 
pathetic.  Madame  Bernhardt  died 
from  a  narcotic,  as  in  the  novel — 
whereas  Mrs.  Bernard-Beere  died  from 
an  irritant  poison  such  as  strychnine. 
His  Majesty  the  King  and  the  new 
King  of  Denmark  were  present  on 
the  first  night  of  the  production  in 
London,  and  His  Majesty  and  the 
Oueen  also  attended   the  premiere  of 


the  lions,  who  had  sadly  mauled  another 
individual  in  the  interval,  had  been 
removed,  and  their  place  taken  by 
between  two  and  three  hundred  birds, 
whose  warblings  and  chatterings  made  it 
almost  impossible  to  hear  oneself  speak." 
The  edition  de  luxe  of "  As  in  a  Looking- 
Glass"  was  dedicated  "To  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt and  Fanny  Bernard-Beere  flhe 
representatives  of  Lena  Despard  in  France 
and  England)  as  a  tribute  of  esteem  and 
admiration "  by  the  author.  It  was 
beautifully  illustrated  with  fifteen  full- 
page  drawings  by  Du  Maurier,  and  I  am 
permitted  to  give  a  reproduction  of  one 
of  them  on  page  60S.  A  copy  of  the 
book  was  sent  to  Gladstone,  and  he  was 
much  struck  by  the  beauty  of  the  pro- 
duction. "Engrossed  as  I  was  in 
important  matters,"  he  wrote  to  the 
author,  "  it  was  with  a  great  effort  that 
I  laid  it  down."  Mrs.  Despard  is  her 
own  heroine  in  these  pages,  and  confides 
to  her  diary  the  doings  and  sayings  of 
her  daily  1  ife,  and,  with  singular  unreserve, 
the  motives  which  influence  and  shape 
her  actions.  He  paints  the  woman  as 
she  is.  The  story  is  so  shrewd  and 
graphic,  and  Mrs.  Despard  is  so  cleverly 
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the  French  edition  of  the  play — when 
Madame  Bernhardt  produced  it  at  the 
Lyceum  Theatre. 

In  1884  Mr.Philipswascalled  to  the  bar, 
and  thus  combined  law  with  literature. 
Apart  from  his  numerous  novels,  Mr. 
Philips  takes  tfie  first  rank  as  a  writer 
of  short  stories.  It  requires  to  go  back 
to  Balzac  in  order  to  match  the  pitiless 
analyses  and  incisive  descriptions  which 
characterise  his  work.  By  the  courtesy 
of  the  author  we  are  permitted  to  repro- 
duce two  of  his  brilliant  stories,  which 
will  give  our  readers  an  insight  into  the 
author's  profound  knowledge  of  the  world 
which  he  shows  in  his  fiction. 

He  has  tried  his  hand,  also  successfully, 
with  several  comedies,  farcical  and  other- 
wise. In  joint  authorship  with  Mr.  Charles 
Brookfipld, "  Godpapa  "  was  produced  at 
the  Comedy  Theatre,  and  in  this  remark- 
ably humorous  piece  Mr.  Charles  Hawtrey 
scored  a  great  hit.  In  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Percy  Fendall  he  has  brought  out 
a  most  amusing  and  successful  farcical 
comedy,  called  "  Husband  and  Wife,"  at 
the  same  theatre.  "  A  Woman's  Reason," 
also  written  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Charles  Brookfield,  was  produced  at  the 


Shaftesbury  ;  "  Fortune  of  War,"  at  the 
Criterion;  "  A  Free  Pardon,"  written  in 
conjunction  with  Leonard  Merrick,  at 
the  Olympic ;  and  "  The  Dean's  Daugh- 
ter," in  collaboration  with  Mr.  Sydney 
Grundy,  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre. 

"The  Burglar  and  the  Judge"  is  a 
lively  and  amusing  farce  founded  od 
one  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Philips's  short  stories, 
and  it  was  dramatised  by  him  in  con- 
junction with  Mr,  Charles  Brookfield, 
who  played  the  part  of  the  burglar 
when  it  was  produced  at  the  Hay- 
market,  Prince  of  Wales's,  and  the 
Court  Theatres.  Mr,  Cyril  Maude  and 
Mr,  Wee  don  Grossmith  have  each 
played  the  part  of  the  judge.  Another 
play,  founded  an  a  short  story  by  Mr. 
F.  C.  Philips  that  appeared  in  the 
Pall  Mall  Magazine,  was  "  Papa's  Wife," 
in  which  Mr.  Seymour  Hicks  (who  col- 
laborated in  the  dramatic  version  with 
Mr.  Philips)  and  Miss  Ellaline  Terriss 
took  part,  and  the  latter  lady  wrote  the 
music.  This  little  play  was  the  first 
produced  before  His  Majesty  at  Sand- 
ringham  after  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
and  it  was  on  the  same  evening  that  the 
late  Dan  Leno  made  his  memorable  ap- 
pearance at  Sandringham.  Mr.  Philips 
has  three  new  plays  finished,  one  of 
which  is  likely  to  see  a  speedy  produc- 
tion, and  also  has  a  new  novel  and  a 
volume  of  short  stories  on  the  stocks, 
which  shows  that  the  gifted  author  still 
continues  to  find  abundant  material  for 
his  brilliant  pen. 

Mr.  Philips  has  been  twice  married. 
The  first  time  to  the  daughter  of  Charles 
Jones,  of  Llanelly,  Carmarthenshire,  and 
secondly  to  the  youngest  daughter  of 
W.  Trevelyan  KeviU-Davies.  of  Croft 
Castle  and  Wigmore  Hall,  Hereford- 
shire. His  elder  son,  born  of  the  first 
marriage,  is  late  Lieutenant  of  the  Cold- 
stream Guards,  and  served  during  the 
South  .'\frican  War,  when  he  was  awarded 
a  medal  and  two  clasps  for  Paardeberg 
and  the  relief  of  Kimberley.  He  was 
afterwards  appointed  Press  censor  and 
Interpreter  to  the  Boer  Camp  in  the  Pun- 
jaub.  and  later  in  the  same  capacity  at 
Ceylon.  He  is  a  most  accomplished 
linguist,  speaking  English,  French,  Ger- 
man, High  Dutch,  Low  Dutch,  and  Hindu- 
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stani  equally  well.  Mr.  Philips's  younger 
son,  Mr,  Arthur  Philips, bom  of  the  second 
marriage,  is  at  the  Cambridge  University. 
"  Some  authors,"  says  Mr.  Philips, 
"complain  of  their  publishers,  but,  for 
my  part,  I  have  been  most  handsomely 


and  honestly  treated  by  every  publisher 
with  whom  1  have  had  any  transactions, 
and  the  same  remark  applies  to  theatrical 
managers  who  have  produced  my  own 
plays  and  those  I  have  written  in  colla- 
boration with  others," 


ROSE. 


(VIELLE    CHANSON    DU    JEUNE    TEMPS.) 
(After  VicTOH  Hugo.) 


NEVER  thought  at  all  of  Rose, 
~As  Rose  and  1  went  through  the  dell, 
We  fell  a-talking  I  suppose. 
But  yet  of  what  I  cannot  tell. 


Shoes  and  stockings  off  she  slipped, 
And  with  Jier  sweetly  innocent  air 

Into  the  stream  her  feet  she  dipped. 
Yet  I  never  saw  her  feet  were  bare. 


Pebbles  below  and  mosses  over, 
Rippled  a  cool  and  limpid  rill ; 

Nature  lay  sleeping  like  a  lover 
In  the  embrace  of  the  woods  so  still. 


I  only  talked,  the  time  beguiling, 
As  we  wandered,  she  and  1  ; 

And  sometimes  1  saw  her  smiling. 
But  now  and  then  I  heard  her  sigh. 


Only  her  beauty  dawned  on  me 

When  silent  woods  were  left  behind, 

"  Never  mind  that  now !  "  said  she, 
And  now  I  shall  always  mind. 


By  the  Author_oj  "The  Dean  and  his  Daughter." 


MR.  JUSTICE  JONES  is  keeping  his 
sixtieth  birthday.  He  has  not  cele- 
brated it  by  a  dinner-party.  Lady 
Jones  is  in  her  own  room,  and  is  suSering  ■ 
from  neuralgia.  His  eldest  son  is  with 
Kitchener.  His  second  son  is  at  Liver- 
pool, where  he  is  flourishing  immensely 
as  a  local  barrister.  The  numerous 
daughters  of  Mr.  Justice  Jones  are  all 
married  and  living  in  different  parts  of 
the  world,  one  in  a  villa  at  Torquay, 
another  at  Hyderabad,  another  at  a 
rectory  in  the  Lincolnshire  fens,  another 
at  Brussels.  All  his  children  have  written 
him  the  usual  letters.  But  none  the  less, 
his  lordship  is  lonely.  He  has  had  his 
soup,  and  his  fish,  and  his  cutlet,  and  he 
has  done  his  duty  by  his  pint  of  port. 
But  he  feels  as  if  he  would  like  an  hour 
at  pool  or  a  rubber  at  whist.  He  wishes 
he  belonged  to  the  Garrick  or  the  Union, 
instead  of  the  Athenfeum.  A  sort  of 
strange  frenzy  steals  into  his  brain, 
prompting  him  to  ask  the  butler  to  take 
a  chair,  and  light  a  cigar,  and  have  a 
talk.  Why  should  he  not  go  to  the 
theatre,  or  even  to  the  music-hall  ?  Why 
not  ?  But  he  is  very  tired,  is  Mr.  Justice 
Jones.  So  he  sits  in  his  easy-chair,  and 
he  looks  at  the  fire,  and  he  thinks. 

First,  he  remembers  his  old  school- 
days— how  he  got  the  medal  for  Latin 
verse,  and  the  pewter-pot  for  the  quarter- 
mile  swimming  race,  and  how  he  secured 
a  scholarship,  and  took  his  iirst-class  in 
Moderations,  and  played  in  the  college 
eleven,  and  took  his  first-class  in  Greats, 
and  entered  at  the  Inner  Temple,  and 
got  his  Fellowship  at  Balliol.  Those 
were  bright  and  cheerful  days.  Then 
came  the  drudgery  of  a  Pleader's  cham- 
bers, with  their  interminable  shelves  of 
reports.     Then    be    remem  bers    how     he 


went  sessions  and  circuits,  and  defended 
prisoners  who  had  stolen  eggs,  or  woo 
money  by  the  confidence  trick,  or  mis- 
taken some  one  else's  house  for  their 
own,  or  broken  the  ribs  of  a  county  con- 
stable. And  then  came  London  business, 
with  its  pickings — a  brougham  smashed 
up  by  an  omnibus ;  a  money-lender  who 
has  exceeded  his  powers  under  a  bill  of 
sale  ;  the  cook  who  sues  the  licensed 
victualler  for  breach  of  promise  of  mar- 
riage; the  suburban  householder  ivbo 
has  got  into  a  row  with  the  jobbing 
builder  over  qualities  and  quantities; 
the  butcher  whose  account  has  been  dis- 
puted. It  was  all  practice,  of  course. 
But  how  miserable  and  dull  and  Sat  and 
unprofitable  it  all  was  I  It  paid,  how- 
ever, and  Mr.  Justice  Jones  remembers 
how  he  found  himself  making  £700  a 
year,  and  able  to  give  up  his  fellowship 
and  marry  Miss  Edith  Bumble,  daughter 
of  the  second  partner  of  Cobb,  Dobbs, 
Bumble,  Davis,  Quicksetter  &  Sharp,  of 
the  Old  Jewry  (Cobb  had  been  dead  for 
twenty  years,  but  the  name  still  brought 
clients).  Miss  Edith  Bumble,  now  Lady 
Jones,  was  not  exactly  intelligent,  nor 
altogether  sympathetic.  But  the  income 
of  Mr.  Jones  leaped  from  ^"700  a  year  to 
a  handsome  total  in  lour  figures,  and  by 
the  time  he  was  forty  he  had  taken  silk. 
To  do  him  justice,  he  had  been  a  sound 
lawyer,  and  had  deserved  the  success 
which  had  come  to  him  in  this  some- 
what roundabout  way.  He  had  a  clear 
head.  He  knew  his  case  law.  He  could 
write  a  clear  and  sensible  opinion.  He 
could  address  a  jury  in  lucid  and  ordinary 
English.  He  could  talk  over  an  arbitra- 
tor, and  he  could  now  and  again  teach 
the  judges  in  Banc  their  business.  No- 
body doubted  his  ability,  or  his  energy. 
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or  his  straightforwardness  and  courage  ; 
nobody  was  astonished  when  he  moved 
from  Curzon  Street  to  Prince's  Gate,  or 
when  Mrs.  Jones  took  to  a  two-horse 
Victoria,  or  when  he  became  member  for 
the  immaculate  borough  of  Great  Kid- 
dington,  or  when  his  portrait  was  hung 
in  the  Royal  Academy,  or  when  he 
bought  himself  a  little  estate  in  Essex, 
and  sent  his  boys  to  Eton.  And  yet  how 
dull  his  life  had  been !  Consultations 
at  nine  ;  robing-room  at  ten  ;  Court  at 
ten-thirty ;  jury  case  before  Mr.  Baron 
Blunderstone,  in  which  he  signally 
defeats  Proser,  K.C. ;  the  lunch — sand- 
wiches and  some  sherry  from  his  flask  ; 
then  an  argument  in  Banc,  in  which — in 
his  turn — he  is  utterly  routed  by  Jorkins, 
K.C,  whose  masterly  exposition  of  the 
law  with  regard  to  ancient  wells  elicits 
compliments  from  the  Bench,  and  pro- 
duces a  profound  article  in  the  Times  of 
the  next  morning  ;  then  chambers,  dusty 
and  dirty,  with  even  the  morocco  chairs 
and  bookcases  looking  dingy.  Consulta- 
tion follows  upon  consultation.  Then  a 
quick  cab  to  Prince's  Gate,  and  a  dull 
dinner,  briefs,  and  tea,  and  perhaps  a 
cigar  until  nearly  midnight.  And  next 
morning  the  robing-room  again. 

There  is  a  pleasant  side  to  the  picture. 
The  guineas  rolled  in ;  the  banker's 
account  took  care  of  itself ;  the  senior 
clerk  wore  a  thick  gold  chain.  But  it 
was  a  terrible  treadmill.  No  time  to 
dine  out,  no  time  to  read  even  the  papers, 
much  less  current  books  ;  hardly  time  to 
keep  posted  up  in  the  law  reports.  It 
had  been  a  positive  relief  to  Mr.  Jones, 
K.C,  when  Long  Vacation  came,  and  he 
could  go  down  to  Essex,  and  stroll 
about  his  estate,  and  look  at  his  ducks 
and  cattle,  and  watch  the  progress  of  his 
trees,  and  jolt  about  the  roads  on  his 
weight-carrying  cob. 

He  was  fifty- two  when  he  was  made 
a  judge,  and  everybody  said  it  was  a 
capital  appointment.  He  had  saved 
money,  but  it  was  a  nuisance  to  find  his 
income  drop  suddenly  by  some  few  thou- 
sands a  year ;  and  now  his  work  is  more 
monotonous  and  tiring  than  ever.  He 
has  to  sit  in  chambers  and  to  decide 
points  that  are  the  very  A. B.C.  of  liti- 
gation.    He  has  to  sit  in  Court  and  keep 


counsel  in  order,  and  preserve  his  own 
dignity,  and  preserve  his  own  temper 
over  disputes  that  are  as  devoid  of  all 
human  interest  as  is  a  fossil  of  life.  He 
feels  as  if  he  were  a  successful  general 
sent  with  a  hundred  militiamen  and  two 
guns  to  capture  a  farmhouse  which  the 
farm  labourers  are  holding  with  their 
pitchforks ;  or  an  explorer  who,  on 
returning  from  Thibet,  or  the  Amazons, 
or  equatorial  Africa,  is  told  off  for  two 
years  to  take  soundings  in  the  Serpen- 
tine and  report  upon  the  peculiarities  of 
its  bottom ;  or  a  senior  wrangler  'who 
has  to  hear  day  after  day  a  more  than 
usually  dull  third  form  stumble  through 
the  second  book  of  Euclid.  He  is  now 
sixty,  and  there  are  seven  more  years 
before  him  of  his  toil  of  Sisyphus.  He 
has  had  none  of  the  pleasure  out  of  life 
that  other  men  have  had.  His  time  has 
never  been  his  own.  He  has  been  to 
Paris  once  or  twice,  and  to  Mentone  and 
to  Rome,  in  much  the  same  mechanical 
way  as  he  has  been  to  Brighton  and  to 
Scarborough.  But  all  his  real  tastes  and 
wishes  have  remained  unfulfilled, and  have 
died  out  of  him,  exactly  as  the  fire  is 
dying  out  in  the  grate  at  which  he  looks. 
From  "  the  wild  joy  of  living "  he 
has  been  utterly  cut  off.  Of  hunting,  of 
shooting,  of  yachting  he  can  tell  nothing. 
When  he  went  down  to  the  House  of 
Commons  he  was  always  too  tired  to 
do  more  than  to  vote  steadily  with  his 
party,  and  now  and  again  make  a  solid 
speech  of  fifteen  minutes.  He  has  never 
seen  the  southern  sea  break  over  a  coral 
reef ;  he  has  never  sat  under  the  shade 
of  palm  trees,  nor  seen  the  big  game 
fall  to  his  own  rifle.  He  might  have 
been  behind  a  counter  selling  calico  by 
the  yard  or  butter  by  the  pound,  for  all 
the  real  enjoyments  that  life  has  yieldied 
to  him. 

And  now  he  is  only  one  judge  among 
many.  He  is  not  quite  so  self-assertive 
as  are  some  of  his  legal  colleagues.  The 
daily  papers  occasionally  take  him  to 
task.  The  Court  of  Appeal  puts  him 
right  vexatiously  over  trumpery  matters 
of  detail.  The  Attorney-General,  whom 
he  can  remember  as  a  junior  at  the 
Middlesex  Sessions  and  the  Mayor's 
Court,  is  very  frequently  impertinent  to 
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him.  The  only  comfort  is  that  he  is 
still  in  good  health,  and  has  an  assured 
income.  Seven  j'ears  is  a  long  time  to 
wait  for  his  pension  ;  but  according  to 


David  he 
him,  and  : 
mortality, 
into  Esse: 
poultry,  a 
with  the 


will  then  have  three  " 
iccocding  to  Carlisle  tables  of 
eight.  He  can  then  go  down 
:  and  grow  roses  and  breed 
id  revive  his  old  acquaintance 
classics,  and  drive  about  in  a 


pony  carriage  and  enjoy  the  supreme 
pleasure  of  doing  nothing.  And  at  this 
point  Mr.  Justicf  Jones  discovers  that  the 
fire  is  out,  and  his  feet  ace  cold,  and  his 
pint  of  port  is  finished.  And  he  recol- 
lects that  at  half-past  ten  to-morrow 
morning  lie  has  to  deliver  judgment  in 
the  interminable  case  of  the  Peddlington 
District  Board  of  Works  v.  McTavish  ; 
and  he  slowly  and  sadly  goes  up  to'bed. 


From  a  Water  Colour  Drawing  b 


REGRETS. 

After  CHARLES  ROUSSEAU. 

LET  me  cherish,  in  my  sadness. 
Those  fair  days  of  youth  and  gladnrss, 
Moments  of  delightful  madness 
Gone,  alas,  for  evermore  ! 
Vain  regrets  for  misspent  powers. 
Wasted  chances,  faded  flowers, 
\'ex  my  lonely  spirit  sore. 
Had  I  only  known  before  ! 
Let  me  cherish,  in  my  sadness. 
Those  fair  days  of  youth  and  gladness, 
Moments  of  delightful  madness, 
Gone,  alas,  for  evermore!  F.  C.  P. 


No.  36.     March,  igc& 


By  W.  B.  NORTHROP. 


A  BARREN  tract  of  snow-clad,  ice- 
bound country  ;  treeless,  and  drear 
—  in  the  distance,  to  the  west,  tlie 
pinnacled  tops  of  three  huge  icebergs 
just  tinted  with  tbe  departing  rajs  of  the 
sun;  eastward,  a  deep  valley,  also  ice- 
encrusted,  on  the  farther  side  of  which 
stood  a  forest  of  gigantic  stone  pillars, 
reared  by  the  Titan  hands  of  men  of  the 
Stone  Age. 

Along  this  field  of  ice  a  man,  great  of 
stature  and  powerful  of  limb,  trudged,  his 
head  bent  low  towards  the  ground,  his 
glance  scrutinising  some  foot-prints 
which  led  oft  towards  the  south.  The 
prints  were  bifurcated,  and  evidently 
belonged  to  some  animal  the  man  was 
hunting;  for  not  only  was  his  pursuit 
eager,  but  also  there  was  an  expression 
in  the  man's  face  which  betokened  that 
the  search  was  not  one  for  pleasure  alone. 
Food — sustenance  for  the  gigantic  frame 
— seemed  to  be  the  ruling  passion;  for 
ever  and  anon  he  grasped  the  handle  of 
his  great  flint-bladed  hatchet,  and  a 
gleam  of  satisfaction  shot  across  his 
bronzed  features. 

Suddenly,  there  was  a  whirring  noise 
in  the  air,  and,  just  at  the  man's  feet,  a 
spray  of  light  snow  flew  upward  ;  then 
there  waved  back  and  forth  the  shaft  of 
a  long  arrow  in  the  snow  before  him. 

A  moment  later,  and  another  arrow 
came  whizzing  by,  this  time  grazing  the 
man's  shoulder,  its  stone  head  cutting  a 
chip  from  the  rhinoceros- hide  thong 
which  passed  over  his  chest,  and  held  a 
wolf-skin  apron  around  his  waist. 

"The  elk  has  two  hunters  this  night, 
then," muttered  the  man  to  himself.as  he 
glanced  wistfully  forward  in  the  direction 
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of  the  foot-prints  in  the  snow,  and  then 
cast  a  hurried  glance  over  his  shoulder 
in  the  direction  from  which  the  arrow 
had  come.  "  But  the  prize  is  mine,  as 
the  accursed  Lake-dweller  shall  know," 
Disregarding  the  arrows,  the  man 
pushed  onward.  He  was  not  equipped 
with  a  bow  and  arrows;  it  would  have 
been  useless  for  him  to  turn  and  attempt 
to  do  battle.  He  would  have  gained 
nothing.  To  push  forward,  and  capture 
the  prize,  was  more  to  the  purpose.  By 
increasing  the  distance  between  himself 
and  the  archer,  his  chances  of  being  hit 
were  also  diminished.  So,  starting  into 
a  brisk  run,andstill  following  the  tracks 
in  the  snow,  which  were  elk  foot-prints, 
the  man  was  soon  skirting  the  edge  of 
the  valley.  Far  away,  towards  the  stone 
pillars,  he  saw  a  dark  sjx;ck  against  the 
snow.  The  speck  soon  disappeared 
behind  the  monuments.  The  man,  grip- 
ping his  stone  hatcliet  more  firmly, 
bounded  towards  Ihe  place  whence  the 
sjjeck  had  disappeared. 

As  the  man  started  to  run,  a  second 
form  emerged  from  behind  a  small  snow- 
hill  to  the  rear.  Bending  down  upon  one 
knee,  this  last  man  drew  back  the  string 
of  a  great  bow, and  let  fly  a  third  arrow  ; 
but  this  also  missed,and  the  object  of  his 
aim  disappeared  over  the  crest  of  a  small 

"Curse  the  arrows  of  black  basalt," 
said  the  archer,  throwing  from  him  two 
dark  arrow-heads.  He  stopped  a  moment, 
and  taking  from  a  hide  pouch  which  he 
carried  at  his  left  side  two  more  arrow- 
heads, he  proceeded  to  adjust  them  to  . 
some  shafts  of  wood  which  he  carried  in 
a  rude  quiver  over  his  left  shoulder. 
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The  new  arrow-heads  were  white,  and 
tapered  to  a  sharp  point.  He  had  soon 
placed  them  in  position,  and  lashed  them 
securely  with  small  pieces  of  hide.  Mut- 
tering to  ihimself,  "Flint  heads  would 
have  found  their  mark  long  ago  ;  curse 
the  black  basalt/'  he  sprang  forward  in 
the  tracks  of  the  man  who  had  preceded 
him. 

The  first  man  had  made  his  way 
across  the  valley,  and  was  now  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  stone  pillars — crude, 
misshapen  monoliths  piled  one  upon  the 
other  in  a  semicircle.  In  the  centre  of 
the  half  circle  stood  a  crude  square  block 
of  stone,  on  each  side  of  which  was  a 
tall  stone  colunm,  surmounted  by  a 
triangular  block,  which  stretched  from 
one  pillar  to  the  other.  Ceasing  to 
follow  the  footprints  of  the  elk,  the  man 
entered  the  semi-circle,  and  walked  up 
to  the  square  block.  Laying  the  blade 
of  his  hatchet  on  the  smooth  stone,  he 
passed  it  back  and  forth  several  times 
until  the  flint  edge  became  sharper. 
Then,  striking  the  block  a  blow,  he 
exclaimed  : 

"If  the  Mighty  Hunter  will  help 
Janvrin  to  strike  the  felling  blow,  the 
antlers  shall  be  his.** 

Leaving  the  altar — for  such  the  stone 
was,  and  the  sharpening  of  the  hatchet 
was  a  rite  which  the  hunter  was  bound 
to  observe — he  again  followed  the  elk- 
tracks,  which,  after  going  on  over  the 
snow  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  enteied  a 
forest  of  fir  and  oak  trees.  Here  Janvrin, 
the  hunter,  became  cautious. 

Stooping  down,  he  listened  attentively 
for  a  few  seconds,  placing  his  ear  close 
to  the  ground. 

"The  elk  doubles— -he  will  return 
presently,**  he  whispered  to  himself.  The 
words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth, 
before  a  faint  crackling  sound  was 
heard  behind  him,  to  the  left.  Looking 
cautiously  back,  he  saw  a  huge  Irish  elk 
nibbling  the  tops  of  a  small  evergreen 
bush. 

Janvrin,  lying  flat  upon  the  ground, 
crawled  noiselessly  towards  the  elk.  At 
one  moment  he  would  listen  breathlessly  ; 
at  the  next  creep,  inch  by  inch,  toward 
the  animal.  The  elk  was  a  huge  creature, 
with  broad,  branching  antlers  which  pro- 


truded from  each  side  of  his  head,  like 
limbs  of  a  sturdy  oak.  Ever  and  anon 
as  he  cropped  the  evergreen  branches,  he 
would  lay  the  antlers  back  upon  his 
broad  back  and  listen,  prepared  to  dash 
off  should  danger  threaten.  His  first 
precaution  was,  of  course,  to  "  stow 
away,'*  so  to  speak,  the  great  branching 
horns,  so  that  they  would  present  no 
obstacle  to  his  progress  through  the  forest. 

Nearer  and  nearer  drew  the  hunter. 
The  wind  was  still,  and  the  hunter  knew 
that  the  slightest  sound  would  be  heard 
in  the  silent,  snow-clad  forest.  Besides, 
as  the  trees  were  not  in  leaf,  the  animal 
could  see  in  every  direction.  It  was 
necessary  to  creep  from  the  trunk  of  one 
tree  to  that  of  another,  inch  by  inch,  in 
order  to  api)roach  within  striking  dis- 
tance of  the  elk.  But  the  hunter  was 
skilled  in  his  art.  Drawing  his  wolf*s 
skin  over  his  head  and  shoulders — for 
the  elk  is  not  afraid  of  the  wolf — he 
approached  nearer  and  nearer.  Even 
when  the  great  animal  slightly  started 
at  the  sight  of  the  wolf  within  twenty 
paces  of  him,  Janvrin  did  not  pause,  but 
he  kept  on  with  almost  imperceptible 
motion. 

When  within  six  feet  of  the  elk,  tightly 
gripping  his  hatchet  by  the  handle,  he 
suddenly  arose  upon  his  feet.  The  elk, 
surprised  and  startled  beyond  measure, 
paused  for  an  instant ;  its  limbs  quiver- 
ing visibly.  Just  in  that  moment  Janvrin 
made  a  sudden  move  forward,  and, 
swinging  the  hatchet  on  high,  struck  at 
th*^  side  of  the  animaTs  head  ;  but,  just 
as  the  blunt  end  of  the  instrument  came 
within  an  inch  of  the  head,  the  elk,  by 
instinct,  turned  slightly,  and  thus  inter- 
posed the  side  of  his  antler  between  the 
hatchet  and  the  spot  at  which  Janvrin 
had  aimed.  With  a  swish  and  a  dull 
crash,  the  piece  of  flint  glanced  from  the 
antler,  and  struck  the  elk  on  the  lower 
portion  of  his  chest.  At  the  same  time 
the  hunter  lost  his  hold  of  the  weapon 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  hide  thong 
by  which  the  hatchet  was  attached  to 
his  wrist,  he  would  have  lost  the  imple* 
ment  of  destruction. 

Before  he  could  recover  from  the  for^ 
ward  impetus  of  the  blow,  Janvrin  found 
himself  almost  stunned  by  a  heavy  blow 
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across  his  forehead.  Placing  his  hand  up 
to  his  head  mechanically,  he  grasped  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  antler.  The  next 
ipoment  he  was  sent  whirling  over  the 
elk's  back. 

But,  by  a  deft  movement,  the  hunter 
turned  himself  in  mid-air  and,  apparently 
disregarding  the  possibility  of  his  being 
injured  by  the  fall,  he  struck  at  the  top 
of  the  elk's  head,  this  time  with  the 
sharp  end  of  his  flint  weapon.  The  edge 
descended  directly  on  the  top  of  the 
animal's  head,  burying  itself  in  a  bony 
ridge  which  protruded  between  two 
small  horns. 

The  animal  staggered,  and  half  fell 
upon  its  forelegs,  but  the  next  moment 
it  had  leaped  away,  the  man  falling 
prone  upon  the  ground  in  the  snow,  his 
great  frame  marking  its  impression 
where  he  fell.  For  a  moment  he  lay 
still  and  breathless  ;  the  shock  of  the  fall 
had  stunned  him. 

The  next  instant  he  was  again  upon 
his  feet,  and  following  the  footprints  of 
the  animal,  which  had  run  off  toward 
the  stone  pillars.  The  elk  was  evidently 
injured,  for  it  had  not  gone  many  paces 
before  it  turned  in  its  tracks,  and  stood 
motionless — at  bay — awaiting  the  next 
attack. 

Janvrin  the  hunter  was  soon  again 
within  striking  distance.  Two  quick 
blows  he  aimed  at  the  elk's  head  ;  but 
each  time,  with  the  skill  of  a  fencer,  the 
animal  warded  off  the  blows  by  means  of 
one  or  other  of  its  antlers.  After  the 
striking  of  these  two  blows,  the  man 
suddenly  leaped  back  and  jumped  behind 
the  trunk  of  a  near  oak  tree.  He  leaped 
just  in  time,  for,  with  a  mad  rush,  the 
great  beast  surged  forward  and  literally 
tore  the  bark  from  the  tree  behind  which 
he  had  taken  refuge. 

Janvrin  was  not  slow  to  miss  an 
opportunity.  As  the  elk  dashed  past, 
the  stone  hatchet  again  swung  on  high, 
this  time  striking  the  animal  in  the 
flank,  inflicting  a  deep,  gaping  wound 
out  of  which  the  red  blood  poured, 
painting  carmine  spots  upon  the  white 
snow. 

Infuriated,  the  elk  turned  again  sharp 
in  its  tracks,  and  the  tip  of  the  left  antler 
struck  the  hunter  fairly  in  the  chest.    He 


reeled  back  and  staggered,  then  fell. 
The  elk  seemed  now  to  be  master  of  the 
situation,  for  it  bent  its  head  low,  and 
made  for  the  prostrate  man.  But  the 
hunter,  though  he  had  for  the  moment 
lost  his  footing,  was  entirely  in  possession 
of  his  senses.  The  forehead  of  the  elk 
was  low,  and  presented  a  good  mark. 
Rising  partly,  and  leaning  forward  upon 
his  elbow,  Janvrin  struck  a  blow  full  in 
the  centre.  The  career  of  the  elk  was 
stopped.  It  staggered  back  and  fell ; 
but  only  for  $in  instant  was  it  down. 

Springing  again  to  its  feet  it  paused 
and,  with  a  wild  gleam  in  its  eyes — the 
blow  had  stunned  it — looked  for  the 
form  of  its  antagonist.  Again  had 
Janvrin  taken  refuge  behind  a  tree,  for 
he  knew  what  would  follow. 

With  a  bellow  like  that  of  a  wounded 
sheep,  though  deeper  and  more  sonorous, 
the  elk  again  bent  its  head  down  and 
rushed  blindly  forward  at  the  spot  in  the 
snow  where  he  had  received  the  stun- 
ning blow  from  the  hatchet.  So  blind 
and  mad  was  he  that  he  mistook  the 
blackened  impression  in  the  snow  for 
the  form  of  his  antagonist,  and  was  soon 
literally  tearing  up  the  ground  and  send- 
ing great  tufts  of  earth  right  and  left, 
pawing  with  his  fore-feet,  which  cut  like 
knives. 

A  smile  stole  over  the  features  of  the 
hunter.  "  He  will  exhaust  all  his  strength 
soon,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  and  then  will 
be  my  opportunity." 

But  at  that  moment  a  voice  not  far 
behind  him  called  out : 

"  Desist  " — the  tones  were  harsh  and 
commanding — "  the  prey  is  mine,"  they 
added. 

Springing  to  his  feet,  Janvrin  faced  in 
the  direction  whence  the  voice  had  pro- 
ceeded. Standing  not  many  yards  away 
was  the  form  of  another  man.  In  his 
hand  he  bore  a  long  bow,  made  of  wood 
of  supple  ash. 

"  By  what  right  is  it  yours?  "  demanded 
Janvrin  the  hunter,  facing  the  newcomer. 

"  Not  twice  shall  you  deprive  me,"  said 
the  man  with  the  bow.  **  The  cave -bear 
was  mine  when  last  we  met ;  but  you, 
with  your  strong  arm,  drove  me  away. 
This  time  the  prey  belongs  to  me." 

So  saying,  he  advanced  towards  the 
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hunter,  who  now  found  himself  between 
two  antagonists ;  for,  looking  back,  he 
saw  the  elk  turn  from  his  mad  onset 
upon  the  unfeeling  ground,  and  make 
towards  him. 

Turning  from  the  newcomer  towards 
the  animal,  he  prepared  again  for  the 
Tierce  fight.  With  a  mad  rush,  the  elk 
came  again  upon  him.  Janvrin  stood 
motionless,  his  arm  ready  to  strike.  As 
the  elk  drew  within  reach,  the  hunter 
raised  from  his  side  the  wolf  skin,  and 
held  it  in  front  of  the  animal's  eyes. 
The  elk  lunged  towards  it,  and  the  blow 
was  about  to  descend  on  the  animal's 
skull  when,  suddenly,  a  loud  cry  was 
raised  by  the  other  man.  Pausing  in 
the  very  act  of  striking  the  elk,  Janvrin 
looked  to  see  what  was  the  cause  of  the 
outcry.  The  hesitation  was  fatal,  for 
the  elk's  antlers  struck  him  square  in  the 
side,  and  he  was  thrown  flat  upon  the 
ground,  eight  feet  away.  This  time  the 
spots  on  the  snow  were  not  made  by  the 
elk's  blood. 

Motionless  lay_the  form  of  Janvrin  the 
hunter,  prone  and  still  upon  his  back, 
his  flint  hatchet  fallen  from  his  fingers. 

A  harsh  laugh  rang  throughout  the 
forest,  as  the  siring  of  a  bow  twanged 
sharply. 


The  elk,  startled  to  find  that  there  was 
yet  another  antagonist,  stood  stark  still 
in  its  tracks.  Rearing  its  head  back,  its 
broad  chest  presented  a  fine  mark  to  the 
archer's  aim,  which  was  true ;  for  the 
arrow  sped  on  its  course,  and  stopped 
within  half  an  inch  of  the  animal's 
heart.  Its  fine  eyes  dilated  with  pain  ; 
it  paused,  looked  at  the  sender  of  the 
deadly  missile,  and  would  have  dashed 
towards  him  ;  but,  at  that  moment,  the 
arrow  accomplished  its  mission.  The 
elk  staggered,  and  fell  within  a  few  feet 
of  its  victim, 

Janvrin  the  liimter  lay  as  coldand  still 
as  the  white  snow  around  him.  The 
antlers  which  he  had  offered  to  the 
Mighty  Hunter  would  not  be  placed  upon 
the  stone  altar  by  Ins  hand.  Hamil,  the 
newcomer,  was  a  Lake-dweller,  and 
the  skin  of  the  elk,  together  with  the 
antlers,  were  before  long  on  their  way 
to  his  far-off  home.  Hamil  was  the  first 
to  use  the  bow  and  arrow  in  hunting  in 
those  regions.  To  Janvrin  the  art  was 
unknown.  The  misfortune  of  Janvrin 
was  Hamil's  opportunity.  Had  the  elk 
not  killed  the  former,  it  is  a  question 
whether  Hamil  would  have  done  so  or 
not,  for  in  the  Stone  Age  it  was  death 
to  come  between  a  man  and  his  food. 


By  DOROTHEA   BARRETT. 


''HK   blinds  of  the  dingy  h^ 
lown. 

It    was    over,    then.     Mary  was 
^one. 
Mr.    Urown,  leaning,  taint   and  tremb- 


The  flowers  had  dropped  fi 


linsl  the  grimy  wall,  was  ( 
scious,  not  of  any  pain  at  the  sight,  only 
of  a  dull  feeling  tliat  he  had  known  it 
all  day. 

A  vision  of  a  shabby,  dismal  little  i 
house  with  drawn  blinds  had  been  with 
him  all  day  in  the  office,  and  an  echo  of 
a  weak  rambling  voice  had  been  with 
him,  too,  whilst  he  laboriously  drew  up 
sheet  after  sheet  of  writing.  A  voice 
tliat  murmured  continually  something 
about  "a  far  land  and  shining  light  " 
— a  fretful,  weary  voice,  that  tugged  at 
the    liearl-slrings    of    Mr.    Brown    as    he 

Yes  ;  he  had  known  very  well  what  he 
would  see,  although  a  sick  cowardice 
had  kept  him  standing  some  moments 
at  the  corner  of  the  street  be'fore  he  dared 
to  look. 

The  wallflowers  he  had  bought  for 
Mary's  sick  room  had  dropped  from  his 
hand.  He  stooped  to  pick  them  up, 
vaguely  reproaching  himself  for  having 
let  them  fall  on  the  dusty  pavement.  As 
he  gathered  them  together  the  homely 
flowers  gave  out  a  fragrant  scent.  Never 
afterwards  could  Mr.  Brown  recognise 
the  scent  of  wallflowers  without  a  picture 
of  a  dingy  house,  with  tightly-drawn 
blinds,  coming  before  him. 

The  sordid  room  in  which  Mary  lay 
was  darkened :  the  window  was  opened, 
and  the  blind  flapped  a  little  regularly 
in  the  wind. 

Everything  of  Mary's  had  been  de- 
corously tidied   away;    all   her  shabby 
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clothes,  and  hat  with  its  faded 
artificial  flowers.  Only  the 
walls  stil!  covered  with  orna- 
ments. Soiled  palm-leaf  fans, 
dusty  little  brackets  with 
cracked  china  figures  on  them, 
and  pictures — common,  flaring, 
coloured  things  these,  mostly 
cut  from  Christmas  maga- 
zines, of  red-faced  children 
playing  with  badly-made  dogs 
or  woolly  lambs.  Some  of 
them  had  been  cheaply  framed. 
Mary  had  meant  those  to 
decorate  the  walls  of  that  tiny 
house  where,  some  day,  she 
might  have  lived  as  Mary 
Brown.  That  little  dream 
house,  whose  garden  would 
have  been  yearly  filled  with 
wallflowers,  because  Mary  loved 
wallflowers,  and  whose  win- 
dows would  have  been  stidly 
hung  with  prim  lace  curtains 
— the  stiffest.  primmest  in  the 
row.       The     visionary    home, 
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place     but 
together. 

And  now  Mary  was  gone. 
Away,  away,  vanished.  Gone 
from  sordid  rooms,  grimy  pave- 
ments, drizzling  rains,  tearing 
winds;  from  heat, cold, poverty, 
squalor,  misery,  pain.  From 
all  tliese  Mary  had  been  sent 
(or,  and  from  these  she  had  travelled 
away,  ci'ii  an  uneasy,  but  a  swift  journey. 

And  Mr.  Brown  was  left  alone. 

It  was  just  in  those  few  moments, 
standing  there  by  the  bedside  of  Mary, 
that  the  heart  of  Mr.  Brown  broke. 
Broke  with  a  rending,  sickening  pang,  a 
hideous,  suffocating  pain  that  seemed  to 
come  climbing,  horribly,  up  and  up,  from 
his  heart,  and  get  him  round  the  throat. 

Just  in  those  moments  when  he  was 
looking  vaguely  round  the  room  at  the 
staring,  foolish  pictures,  and  listening 
vacantly  to  the  steady  flapping  of  the 
blind. 
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It  was  twilight  when  he  left  the  s 
oom,  twilight  of  a  lint  spring  eve 
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An  organ  was  playing  down  the  squalid 
street,  and  all  the  grubby  children  in  the 
neighbourhood  seemed  dancing  and 
shouting  round  it.  Mr.  Brown,  walking 
heavily  and  unevenly,  had  to  move  out 
from  the  pavement  to  avoid  them.  A 
hot  exhausting  wind  was  blowing,  that 
gathered  up  the  dusty  bits  of  paper 
and  grit  and  rubbish,  and  tossed  them 
about  the  dirty  street,  and  over  the  dirty 
people  who  dwelt  in  it — slatternly  women 
standing  at  their  doors,  and  sodden, 
brutal-looking  men.  They  laughed  and 
shouted  to  each  other, yelling  to  be  heard 
above  the  noise  of  carts  and  the  clatter 
of  the  hoofs  of  weary  horses  that,  over- 
driven and  over-loaded,  toiled  incessantly 
over  the  cobble-stones. 
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All  this  was  Mr.  Brown's  life,  day  after 
day,  in  these  surroundings  ;  this,  and 
the  stuffy  office,  with  its  monotonous 
work.  And  such  as  this  had.  been,  and 
would  have  been,  Mary's  life. 

***** 

Hours  later,  when  the  noises  in  the 
street  had  died  away  at  last,  before  the 
rattle  of  the  carts  began  again,  whilst 
the  weary  horses  rested  for  a  little  space 


before  the  dawn,  one  little  streak  of 
moonlight    found    its   way   into  a  dark 

room,  and  rested  over  a  sleeping  man. 
A  commonplace,  seedy,  lonely  little  man. 
He  was  lying  with  his  head  on  his  out- 
spread arms.  In  his  hand  was  clasped 
a  bit  of  faded  wallflower.  His  eyes 
were  red  with  crying.  But,  in  his 
dreams,  he  was  walking  happily  with 
Mary,  in  a  "far  land." 


TO    THEE. 


By  GERALD  HAYWARD. 


THO'  life  may  bring  its  shine  or  showers, 
Its  rankling  weeds  or  fragrant  flowers, 
Dark  restless  seas  or  dreaming  tide, 
The  thought  of  tbee  shall  be  my  guide  ; 
So  whatsoe'er  my  fale  may  be, 

I'll  think  of  thee,  I'll  think  of  thee. 


Hope  ever  like  a  guiding  star 
Shines  like  a  beacon  light  nfar  ; 
Mid  life's  mad  frolic  or  distress 
I  see  thy  form,  feel  thy  caress; 
For  this  my  strength  shall  ever  be, 
I  think  of  thee,  I  think  of  thee. 


If  Time  should  come  as  friend  or  foe, 
And  passing  years  bring  weal  or  woe  ; 
It  in  your  life  1  bear  no  part, 
Give  me  a  corner  in  your  heart. 
Where  I,  dear  friend,  may  sometimes  be, 
And  think  of  me,  and  think  of  me. 


By    H,    HERMAN    CHILTON. 


I. 

AMONG  the  lower  spurs  of  the  Cala- 
brian  range  lies  the  village  of  Sisto. 
The  winding  highway  narrows 
slowly  from  there  as  it  creeps  upwards. 
From  Sisto  you  can  see  it  clinging  to  the 
mountain'sflank  for  mile  on  mile,  bordered 
by  trees.  In  the  daytime,  when  it  is 
summer,  which  at  Sisto  lasts  nine  months 
in  the  year,  the  place  is  insufferable. 
White  dust  is  deep  upon  the  road  and 
lodges  everywhere,  glaring  beneath  the 
brazen  sky,  until  the  sight  grows  dizzy. 
Yei,  at  night,  when  the  frogs  raise  their 
dolorous  croak  from  field  and  ditch,  and 
the  leaves  whisper  their  secrets  to  each 
other,  a  breeze  lifts  the  palpitating 
heat,  and  calm  steals  across  the  country 
side. 

It  is  pleasant  then  to  wander  under  the 
trees,  with  the  sun's  after-glory  casting 
long  shadows  along  the  path.  Even  the 
'bats,  beginning  their  ghostly  whirr,  are 
not  without  a  certain  fitness  Ihataccords 
with  lime  and  place. 

At  anv  rale,  the  curato  thought  so. 
That  was  his  favourite  stroll,  as  any 
villager  could  tell  you.  With  his  fmger 
between  the  leaves  of  his  breviary,  to 
keep  the  page,  and  his  arms  crossed 
behind  his  back,  it  was  his  habit  to  take 
air.  He  stooped  much,  as  became  a  man 
who  knew  the  world.  His  forehead, 
when,  as  now,  he  tilted  back  his  "  tri- 
corno"  to  cool  it,  was  lofty,  with  a  grey 
stubble  about  it.  The  face  beneath  was 
kindly,  if  rugged  ;  the  shaven  lip  dis- 
coloured by  much  snufl. 

The  villagers  knew  little  concerning 

him,  except  that  they  loved  him.    And 

at  night,  the   long   day's    labour    done, 

they  would  seek  him   there  to  tell  their 
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troubles,  sure,  at  least,  of  sympathy  and 
good  advice.  The  girls  themselves  would 
lay  their  love  affairs  before  him,  and  go 
away  lighthearted  when  he  had  pinched 
their  cheeks  in  his  fatherly  way. 

On  this  evening  he  had  been  thinking 
backward,  as  men  do  in  the  forties,  and 
his  thoughts  were  sad.  The  turbulence 
of  youth  misspent  troubled  his  memories. 
How  long  it  seemed  since  the  Church  had 
opened  to  him  her  arms  and  vouchsafed 
him  fleace ! 

Out  of  the  dark  he  heard  naked  feet 
approaching,  and,  before  he  could  turn,  a 
little  urchin  touched  his  arm. 

"  Ah,  brigand,"  said  the  curato,  his 
fingers  in  the  shock  of  black  hair, "  whose 
orchard  is  it  now  ?  " 

"  Nobody's,  your  reverence." 

"  Well  then,  whose  donkey  have  you 
lamed  ? " 

"  Nobody's,  your  reverence.  Myfather 
has  sent  me  to  bring  you  to  our  house. 
There  is  a  woman  who  is  very  ill." 

The  curato  put  the  breviary  within  his 
soutane. 

"  Let  us  go  quickly,"  said  he. 

Five  minutes  brought  them  to  the  boy's 
home,  a  mean  house  in  the  main  street. 
The  curato. entered. 

The  room  was  quite  dark,  but  he  knew 
the  truckle-bed  in  the  corner  very  well, 
and  hastened  to  it, 

"  1  am  here,  daughter,"  he  said  kindly. 

The  bedclothes  stirred,  and  a  hand 
clutched  his  gown. 

"  You  here,  you  !    Who  sent  for  you  ?  " 

Something  in  the  hot  whisper,  some- 
thing in  the  touch,  carried  him  back  to 
the  reflections  he  had  just  dismissed  in 
the  road  when  the  boy  came.  His  whole 
body  trembled. 

"Hollo,  there!"  he  cried,  in  a  voice 
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that  brought  the  woman  of  the  house 
within  at  a  bound  ;  "  quick,  a  light  I  " 

"Immediately,  your  reverenre;  at 
once." 

A  match  spluttered,  faintly  diffusing 
its  pungent  sulphur  fumes,  and  then  a 
candle  glimmered. 

"  Give  me  the  light,"  he  said  hastily, 
and  held  it  up  until  the  woman 
had  joined  her  husband  outside.  He 
fastened  the  latch,  and  went  back  to 
the  bed. 

The  priest  lowered  the  flame  until 
it  was  level  with  the  patient's  face, 
still  young,  though  time  had  left  its 
marks  upon  it.  But  he  hardly  recog- 
nised it  at  first,  so  thin  had  it  become, 
so  woebegone,  since  he  had  seen  it 
last.  Many  moments  passed  before  he 
withdrew  his  hand  and  spoke. 

"  After  all  these  years you  !  " 

She  fell  back  on  the  pillow,  where 
she  rolled  her  head  wearily  from  side 
to  side. 

"Yes,  it  is  myself.  The  past  walks 
in  its  shroud  for  both  of  us.  Who 
would  have  said,  in  the  old  days, 
that  we  should  meet  again  like  this  ? " 

"  At  any  rate  they  are  dead  to  me," 
retorted  the  priest  sternly.  "  Whatever 
may  have  been,  1  am  curato  here.  If 
I  sinned,  I  have  atoned  too." 

The  woman  broke  into  a  feeble 
laughter,  unpleasant  to  hear. 

"  Oh,  you  men  !    You  blot  the  page, 
and  when  you  have  forgotten,  think 
that  it  is  clean  again.     Are  you  sure  you 
have  atoned  ? " 

"  What  do  you  say  ?  "    His  voice  shook. 

"I  say  that  your  atonement  is  begin- 
ning. Hush!  my  daughter's  step,  our 
daughter's  step,  is  on  the  threshold." 

II. 

OUTSIDE    there    was    the    sound  of 
altercation    close    by   the    door. 
The  curato  stood   petrified.     But 
the  woman,  raising  herself  on  her  elbow, 
called  out  loudly — 
"  Come  in,  Clotllde." 
The  priest  turned  instinctively.    There 
entered  a  young  girl  in  the  first  bloom  of 
womanhood,  who  hesitated  at  sight  of 
the  stranger,  half  inclined  to  run  away 
again.    The  curato  quivered.     Was  it  a 
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glance  of  the  eye  or  a  curve  in  the 
startled  altitude  tlial  carried  conviction 
to  his  heart,  or  a  paternal  instinct 
stronger  than  any  doubt  ? 

Tiie  three  remained  thus  while  you 
might  count  twenty  before  tlie  woman 
quietly  relieved  the  tension. 

"  This  is  the  curato,  Clotildc,  who  will 
be  good  to  thee  when  I  am  gone.  Leave 
me  a  little,  dear." 

The  girl  would  have  thrown  herself 
into  her  mother's  arms,  but  a  motion 
from  the  bed  dismissed  her. 

"Go  now,  Clotilde.  We  will  talk 
together  later." 

There  was  silence  in  the  room  for 
some  minutes  after.  The  bla/ing  eyes 
on  the  pillow  were  fixed  upon  the  priest, 
who,  deadly  pale,  breathed  heavily. 
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"  Are  you  satisfied  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  am  satisfied." 

**  Then  listen.  In  a  few  days,  a  week 
at  most,  I  shall  be  dead.  You  will  not 
tell  the  child  what  you  have  learnt,  then 
or  ever.  But  you  will  watch  over  her 
while  there  is  need.  You  will  guard  her 
from  such  men  as  you  were.  That  is 
your  atonement." 

She  fell  back  exhausted  on  the  bed. 
The  curato  knelt  beside  her  and  took 
her  hand. 

"  And  you,  Camilla,  you  forgive  ?  " 

"  When  you  have  atoned,  I  shall  have 
forgiven." 

^  III. 

IN  three  days  the  woman  was  dead. 
They  laid  her  in  the  quiet  cemetery 
outside  the  village,  with  a  little  iron 
cross  to  mark  the  spot.  That  night, 
when  all  was  still,  the  curato  knelt 
awhile  on  the  mound,  praying.  There- 
after he  never  approached  it  more. 

The  girl  he  placed  in  the  care  of  a 
family  he  knew,  honest  peasants  of  the 
better  sort.  There  he  could  watch  over 
her  welfare,  and  shape  her  future.  None 
ever  learnt,  at  least  none  ever  hinted,  the 
relationship  in  which  they  stood.  That 
he  should  devote  his  small  stipend  to 
befriending  a  poor  orphan  accorded  with 
the  man. 

Year  followed  year,  and  the  girl  grew 
very  winsome.  She  was  good.  The 
curato  noted  with  the  keenest  joy  that 
only  what  was  best  in  himself  and  the 
mother  seemed  combined  in  her.  She 
was  indeed  self-willed  beyond  her  age, 
but  in  general  events  justified  her;  and 
for  the  rest,  her  manner  had  a  charm 
that  subdued  and  won  all  whom  she 
met. 

On  his  side  the  curato  aged.  His 
forehead  had  become  loftier,  and  the 
hair  about  it  white.  Yet,  after  the  first 
shock  of  Camilla's  revelation  had  ceased 
to  oppress  him,  when  he  had  lost  the 
haunting  dread  of  an  impending  calamity 
for  whi<?h  that  knowledge  had  prepare'd 
him,  his  life  became  happier  by  slow 
degrees  than  it  had  ever  l)een.  His  one 
wish  was  to  see  the  child  worthily 
wedded,  that  he  might  feel  assured  in  his 
declining  days  that  the  darkest  episode 
of  his  life  was  expiated  fully. 


Suitors  were  not  wanting.  The  young 
farmers  roundabout,  nay  more  than  one 
of  higher  standing,  drawn  by  her  modesty 
and  comeliness,  had  enlisted  the  old 
priest's  good  offices.  But  she  avoided 
them  all  with  easy  grace  that  gave 
offence  to  none,  without  encouraging 
false  hopes.  And  when  her  father, 
though  to  her  he  was  but  the  spiritual 
director,  allowed  himself  to  take  her 
gently  to  task,  citing  his  white  hairs, 
she  would  cut  him  short  with  some 
pleasantry,  or  answer  smilingly  that  her 
time  had  not  yet  come. 

One  evening  in  early  autumn  the 
curato  had  returned  rather  late  from  his 
wonted  walk.  The  air  was  heavy,  and 
the  clouds  were  gathering  darkly  for  a 
storm.  He  found  the  closeness  of  his 
lodgings  unbearable,  and  brought  a  chair 
out  into  the  street,  where  he  could  watch 
the  children  at  play. 

He  felt  very  content  there,  in  his  quiet 
way.  The  urchins  chased  each  other 
through  the  dust,  and  the  women  spun 
at  the  thresholds.  The  men,  in  knots  of 
two  and  three,  smoked  together  discuss- 
ing the  weather  and  the  vintage  ;  while 
from  the  wine-shop  came  the  noisy 
echoes  of  a  game  of  "  Morra."  Then, 
amidst  a  distant  rumble  from  the  sky, 
the  heavy  raindrops  began  to  stir  the 
ground. 

The  people  retreated  into  shelter,  call- 
ing to  the  youngsters,  and  the  street  be- 
came empty.  The  old  man  stood  up  to 
follow  the  general  example,  and  already 
had  lifted  his  chair,  when,  as  if  from 
nowhere,  a  young  fellow  was  at  his 
elbow. 

"  Father,  you  are  wanted  up  there." 
He  jerked  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder 
towards  the  mountain.  "  There  has 
been  a  fight,  and  one  of  us  has  got  a 
span  of  steel  for  share." 

"  And  who  are  you  that  make  a  jest  of 
bloodshed  ?  " 

'*  I,  your  reverence  ?  I  am  Lambrino's 
second,  and  Lambrino  is  the  man.  No 
other." 

At  that  name  the  priest  repressed  a 
start.  This  Lambrino  had  terrorised  the 
district  for  a  considerable  time,  evading 
until  now  the  utmost  vigilance  of  the 
authorities.     The  things   which   he  had 
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Hound  about  a  score  oj  men  were  scattered. 
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done,  and  those  of  which  he  took  the 
credit,  were  the  talk  of  the  country-side. 
Few  had  seen  him,  but  all  could  recount 
in  the  long,  lazy  evenings,  the  tales  of 
his  outrages  ;  and  many  boasted,  with  a 
fearful  joy,  of  injuries  suffered  by  their 
immediate  friends.  Women  used  his 
name  to  curb  unruly  children. 

"  Your  reverence  need  have  no  fear," 
said  the  bandit.  "  The  matter  touches  our 
honour." 

"  You  mistake,"  was  the  steady  answer, 
"  I  am  not  afraid.  The  greater  the  rogue, 
the  greater  his  claim  on  me.  Who  knows, 
you  may  seek  me  next !  " 

The  rascal  laughed  heartily,  and 
shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  In  that  case,  I  beg  your  reverence  to 
despatch.  I  do  not  mind  confessing  that 
the  air  down  here  is  hardly  to  my  taste. 
I  see  a  carbineer  in  every  twig." 

They  started  at  once.  Beyond  the  vil- 
lage they  struck  up  the  mountain  side  by 
unfrequented  paths  and  goat- tracks.  In 
two  hours  they  looked  down  from  a  great 
height  upon  the  darkening  valley,  where 
silence  now  reigned  absolute,  save  for  the 
continuous  murmuring  of  mountain  tor- 
rents, and  the  sound  of  the  rain.  The 
brigand  called  a  halt  for  a  short  rest, 
which  his  companion  greatly  needed. 

"  Before  we  move  afresh,  your  rever- 
ence," said  he,  "  I  must  take*  a  simple 
precaution  in  the  interests  of  my  band, 
good  souls  all,  but  diffident  past  belief. 
In  five  minutes  your  journey  will  be 
ended  ;  and  I  would  liefer  face  a  company 
of  carbineers  single-handed  than  bring  a 
stranger  among  my  lambs  with  eyes  wide 
open." 

The  priest  submitted.  Deftly  as  one 
versed  in  the  business,  the  other  took  off 
his  sash,  and  wound  it  round  the  old 
man's  head  till  he  could  hardly  draw 
breath.  Then  they  plunged  into  the  thick 
undergrowth  and  pushed  on  afresh. 

To  the  curato  it  seemed  that  another 
half-hour  had  passed  before  they  de- 
scended some  rough  steps,  and  emerged 
into  the  open. 

Sharp  challenges  rang  out.  Feet 
shuffled  round  about  him,  and  a  torch 
was  thrust  into  his  face,  as  he  could  tell 
by  its  spluttering.  Presently  the  bandage 
was  removed  from  his  eyes. 


He  found  himself  in  the  middle  of  a 
clearing,  a  kind  of  natural  dip  in  the 
mountain  summit,  surrounded  by  forbid- 
ding rocks  and  high  trees.  The  clear 
space  was  not  more  than  fifty  paces 
across,  and  eiitirely  shut  in.  He  guessed 
that  he  had  been  brought  hither  by  a 
secret  way,  probably  hollowed  in  the 
earth. 

Round  about  him,  lying  or  sitting  in 
careless  attitudes,  cleaning  weapons, 
drinking,  or  quarrelling  over  a  pack  of 
dirty  cards,  perhaps  a  score  of  men  were 
scattered.  One  or  two  looked  up  to  vent 
a  clumsy  jest,  but  none  molested  him. 
His  conductor,  who  had  disappeared  into 
a  large  irregular  hut  opposite,  now  came 
to  the  door  and  beckoned  him.  He 
entered. 

An  oil-lamp,  hanging  up  from  a  beam, 
lit  up  the  dim  interior.  On  the  far  wall, 
and  along  its  whole  length,  ran  a  rifle 
rack,  the  only  object  that  showed  a  sign 
of  care.  Two  or  three  rush-bottomed 
chairs,  and  a  few  utensils  scattered  in  odd 
comers,  made  up  all  the  furniture. 

In  the  centre  of  the  floor,  which  con- 
sisted of  uneven  slabs  of  stone,  a  man  lay 
upon  clean  straw.  His  face  was  drawn 
with  pain,  but  had  a  certain  sallow 
beauty,  rendered  fierce  by  eyebrows 
meeting  over  the  nose,  and  a  great  black 
moustache.  The  man  was  young,  not 
more  than  thirty,  and  of  splendid  build. 
Dressed  picturesquely  in  a  short  velvet 
jacket  and  knee-breeches,  with  a  wide 
red  sash  about  his  waist,  he  looked  every 
inch  the  desi>erado  that  he  was  reputed. 

The  priest  had  scant  leisure  for  further 
observation.  At  a  sign  from  the  wounded 
man,  he  was  left  alone  with  the  latter, 
who  beckoned  the  curato  to  approach. 

**  I  have  sent  for  your  reverence,"  said 
the  robber  in  a  voice  still  strong,  "  to 
make  confession,  I  feel  that  my  hurt  is 
mortal." 

"  The  Church,  my  son,  welcomes  the 
truly  penitent,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour." 

The  curato  kneeled  in  the  straw  ;  and 
Lambrino  went  at  much  length  through 
the  tale  of  sordid  crime  and  outrage 
which  had  made  his  name  a  proverb. 
The  miserable  record  sickened  the 
listener,  deep  as  was  his  knowledge  of 
the    human  heart. 
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"  And  how,  father,  one  thing  further. 
A  thing  not  more  terrible  than  many 
with  which  I  reproach  myself,  but  for 
which,  above  any,  I  wish  to  make 
amends,  if  it  may  be,  and  obtain  abso- 
lution. Three  years  ago,  down  in  Palmi, 
I  met  a  girl.  She  came  of  honest  people, 
and  did  not  know  me  for  what  I  was.  I 
married  her  in  a  repentant  fit,  and 
deserted  her  when  the  mood  had  passed. 
She  has  a  child.  In  this  packet  you  will 
find  her  name,  her  likeness,  and  five 
hundred  lire.  When  you  go  from  here 
I  would  have  you  seek  her,  and  tell  her 
that  I  died  repentant.  Do  not  give  her 
all  the  money  at  once,  for  she  is  young, 
but  let  her  have  it  as  you  shall  judge.  It 
is  the  only  recompense  I  can  make.*' 

The  priest  promised,  and,  after  he  had 
granted  absolution,  went  to  call  the 
second. 

"  Pietro,'*  said  the  bandit,  •'  you  and  I 
have  been  loyal  to  each  other.  I  ask  of 
you  one  favour  more.  See  the  father 
safely  to  his  home  ;  but  first  give  him 
food  and  drink." 

When  the  old  priest  had  supped 
scantily,  and  taken  a  little  wine,  Pietro 
did  as  he  had  been  ordered.  Blindfolded 
as  before,  tbe  priest  was  led  through  the 
secret  passage  and  the  wood,  but  to  a 
different  issue.  Nor  did  they  separate 
until,  through  the  mist  of  dawn,  the  vil- 
lage lay  beneath  them  close  at  hand. 

IV. 

AFTKR  this  strange  incident,  the 
curato's  life  fell  into  its  accustomed 
round  again.  A  rumour  of  Lam- 
brino's  death  spread  gradually  through 
the  district,  so  that  people  talked  with 
bated  breath  of  Pietro  Santo.  The  priest 
made  his  journey  to  Palmi,  and  fulfilled 
his  mission  there.  Once  a  month,  till  the 
whole  was  exhausted,  he  ^ent  money  to 
the  woman  by  a  sure  hand.  Then  the 
adventure  passed  from  his  mind,  over- 
shadowed by  his  work,  and  the  care  of 
Clotilde. 

About  this  time  the  girl  began  to  puzzle 
him.  Not  by  any  lessening  of  affection, 
which  rather  seemed  to  accfuire  new 
graces ;  nor  by  any  change  of  conduct, 
which  continued  to  deserve  his  praise. 


Yet  an  indefinable  force  he  felt  was 
raising  a  barrier  between  them.  He 
strove  to  reassure  himself ;  to  believe 
that,  at  most,  she  was  becoming  less 
dependent  on  him  as  she  grew  older. 
After  all,  he  reflected,  she  had  reached 
womanhood  now,  and  must  shape  life  for 
herself  increasingly.  And  he  himself  was 
ageing.  Life  is  to  the  young.  Yet  argue 
as  he  might,  the  sense  of  a  reserve  quite 
new  in  their  relations  took  firm  hold  on 
him.  Could  it  be,  he  wondered  once  or 
twice,  that  some  fresh  tie  was  forming ; 
indeed,  that  her  heart  was  melting  at  last 
to  a  larger  love  than  he  could  yield  ? 
The  fancy  moved  his  being  to  the  depths. 
He  would  learn.  He  would  (juestion  her  ; 
fulfil  in  this,  as  he  had  always  meant  to 
do,  the  duties  of  his  frustrate  parenthood. 
Perhaps  he  was  about  to  realise,  after  so 
many  anxious  years,  the  fulness  of 
pardon. 

Many  were  the  hours  which  he  devoted 
to  such  thoughts.  Often  he  resolved  to 
speak  to  Clotilde,  but  hesitated  in  the 
hope  that  she  would  confide  in  him,  if  he 
but  gave  her  time.  Was  it  not  well  she 
should  nurse  her  secret  womanlike,  and 
womanlike  reveal  it  when  she  thought  it 
meet  ?  Yes,  he  would  be  patient  ;  he 
would  wait. 

One  night,  he  was  returning  to  the 
village  from  a  sick  call  at  a  distance. 
His  thoughts  had  dwelt  on  her  inces- 
santly all  the  way  homeward.  The  old 
doubt  whether  he  should  speak  or  forbear, 
worked  in  his  brain.  Half  unconsciously 
he  took  the  road  past  her  home,  though 
it  was  late. 

The  night  was  fine,  but  rather  chilly, 
and  few  persons  were  abroad.  In  effect 
the  street  where  she  lived  proved  deserted. 
Nearing  the  spot,  however,  his  ears 
caught  low  murmurs  with  little  catches 
of  laughter,  half  suppressed.  He  wondered, 
with  an  uneasy  premonition. 

The  house  had  a  great  gateway  leading 
to  the  courtyard,  from  which  the  diligence 
started  every  morning.  From  the  arch  a 
lamp  depended,  which  sent  a  stream  of 
light  across  the  street.  As  he  came  near 
the  sound  grew  more  distinct.  It  irritated 
him,  he  knew  not  why,  and  yet  drew 
him  on.  But  when  he  reached  the  fringe 
of  light,  he  started  back,  giving  a  faint 
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cry,  for,  io  the  shadow,  beyond  the  lamp 
rays,a  man  and  woman  kissed  each  other 
passionately  at  parting.  The  woman  was 
Clotilde,  and  the  man  was — Lambrino. 

V. 

DURING  one  mad  instant,  the 
impulse  to  throw  himself  upon 
them,  to  snatch  them  apart,  to 
unmask  the  man,  swayed  the  curato.  But 
the  denunciation  trembling  oo  his  lips 
died  away  there  unuttered,  while  the 
hocror   of   his    position    unveiled    itself 
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before  his  quickened  mind.  He  was  a 
priest,  he  knew  this  wretch  only  through 
the  confessional.  He  could  not  use  such 
knowledge.  It  was  sacred  to  the  sinner 
and  to  God. 

The  poor  priest  crossed  himself  hur- 
riedly and  turned  away,  smothering  a 
sob.  He  walked  by  stealth,  like  a 
wounded  animal,  to  its  retreat.  When  he 
had  entered  his  lodgings  and  double- 
locked  the  door,  he  sank  helplessly  into  a 
seat ;  and,  clasping  his  head  between  his 
hands,  tried  to  face  the  problem. 

How  to  separate  them.  That  was  the 
question.  Whichever  way  he  turned, 
perplexity  and  shame.  But  somehow, 
soon,  the  thing  must  be  done.  It  pos- 
sible with  little  suffering  to  the  girl 
beyond  a  few  tears ;  yet  done  at  any 
cost  save  one.     He  was  a  priest. 

The  night  wore  on,  bringing  him 
no  nearer  a  solution.  Wearied  out  he 
sought  his  bed  in  despair,  towards 
morning  one  resolve  formed  in  his 
mind.  He  would  lay  bare  the  truth 
to  the  man,  and  appeal  to  him  before 
he  tried  the  girl. 

The  curato  set  himself  to  watch 
for  the  next  meeting  between  the 
pair.  Day  after  day,  to  his  intense 
moral  humiliation,  he  tracked  Clotilde 
wherever  she  went.  At  her  work,  in 
the  fields,  on  every  errand  of  business 
or  pleasure.  It  could  not  be  long 
before  they  came  together. 

Nevertheless,  ten  days  flew  by  with- 
out bringing  his  opportunity.  Then 
quite  openly,  she  announced  an  inten- 
tion of  visiting  a  neighbouring  hamlet 
where  an  old  friend  dwelt.  He  deter- 
mined to  follow  her. 

And  now  his  patience  was  rewarded. 
Clotilde's  visit  proved  as  brief  as  he 
had  feared.  She  no  sooner  set  out  to 
return  than  Lambrino  overtook  her. 
What  tortures  the  curato  suffered  in 
dogging  their  steps,  and  witnessing 
their  caresses,  need  not  be  written.  A 
man  of  lofty  and  candid  character,  he 
was  forced  to  lurk  in  comers  and  slink 
behind  trees,  for  hours  that  seemed 
months,  like  any  paid  spy.  Would  he 
ever  hold  up  his  head  more  among 
honest  folk  ? 

In    the  waning   nfternoon   the  end 
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came.  The  pair  had  reached  a  spot 
about  a  mile  from  Sisto,  and  were 
bidding  each  other  good-bye,  with  a 
hundred  loitering  foolishnesses,  as  though 
they  never  would  have  done. 

At  last  it  was  over.  A  final  wave  of 
the  hand  and  they  had  separated.  The 
curato  stepped  behind  a  bush,  waiting  to 
intercept  Lambrino  as  he  should  pass. 

The  careless  lover  approached,  whist- 
ling an  air.  Opposite  the  bush  he 
turned  his  head  by  chance  and  saw  the 
priest 

"  Why,  well  met,  Father.  Your  rever- 
ence hardly  bargained  for  this  ?  " 

*'  You  are  mistaken,  Lambrino.  I  have 
watched  you  these  three  hours,  and  1  have 
known  you  to  be  alive  these  ten  days." 

The  bandit's  face  darkened  ominously. 

**  In  that  case  your  reverence  has  been 
imprudent.  I  am  not  a  man  to  be 
fooled." 

"When  last  we  met,"  said  the  other 
steadily,  "  your  mood  was  milder." 

"  Ah,  your  reverence  had  me  at  a  dis- 
advantage. The  devil  was  sick.  Now 
the  devil  is  well  again." 

**  My  son,  I  have  no  mind  to  jest.  My 
purpose  is  serious.  You  left  a  girl  just 
now  ? " 

"And  if  I  did?" 

"  You  must  not  return  to  her." 

"  By  whose  command  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  threaten,  Lambrino.  God 
knows  I  do  not  mean  to  threaten.  But 
you  will  not  return  to  her,  when  you 
have  heard  me  out.  When  you  sought 
me  in  your  bitter  need  I  did  your  bidding. 
Your  thoughts  were  gentle  at  that  pass ; 
let  them  appeal  to  you  again." 

"  Well  ? " 

"  The  girl  is  the  dearest  member  of 
my  flock.  She  was  entrusted  to  me  by 
her  mother,  my  near  relative,  and  I  love 
her  as  though  she  were  my  own  child. 
Think  what  your  life  has  been.  Put  by 
your  fancy  and  let  her  go.  If  there 
remains  to  you  one  touch  of  better  feeling 
turn  to  your  wife,  who  loves  you,  and 
spare  this  foolish  girl  ?  " 

"  Mv  wife  died  a  month  since.  She 
does  not  count." 

"  Even  so,  let  this  girl  be.  If  you  care 
for  her,  indeed,  think  to  what  a  life,  to 
what  dangers,  you  expose  her." 


"  I  am  going  to  turn  respectable." 
•  "  When  men  have  done  as  you,  my  son, 
life  is  short  for  all  they   have  to  imdo. 
Do    you   hope    to  step   upwards   on   a 
woman's  ruin  ? " 

"  Your  reverence  is  eloquent." 

The  poor  priest  thought  the  man 
relented. 

"  God  help  me,  Lambrino,  she  is  my 
daughter.  The  sin  of  twenty  years  ago, 
before  I  became  a  priest,  wrings  its  pay- 
ment from  me  now.     Be  warned." 

The  rascal  burst  out  laughing — 

"  Oh,  you  saints !  A  priest  with  a 
daughter!  On  second  thoughts  I  shall 
remain  a  plain  rogue." 

And  he  went. 

VI. 

MEANWHILE  Clotilde  had  gone 
home,  nursing  her  happiness. 
She  hardly  asked  herself  how 
it  could  be  that  she,  who  hitherto  had 
weighed  men  coldly,  with  maidenly  eyes 
wide  open  to  their  follies,  had  of  a 
sudden,  almost  unbidden,  yielded  herself 
to  this  man's  love.  She  hardly  knew 
him,  save  as  he  wished  to  be  known  to 
her ;  they  had  met  seldom,  and  that  by 
stealth.  Yet  she  was  pledged  to  him 
beyond  recall,  not  by  words  alone  but  by 
the  spontaneous  impulse  of  her  whole 
nature,  which  greeted  in  him  her  mate 
and  lord. 

He  desired  her  to  keep  their  betrothal 
secret,  and  she  acquiesced  without  sur- 
prise. Was  it  not  enough  that  he  deemed 
it  best  ?  They  were  to  be  married  soon. 
And  in  the  lavish  faith  of  the  woman 
who  loves  she  was  content.  True,  she 
would  have  liked  to  tell  the  curato,  to 
whom  she  owed  so  much ;  nay,  she 
would  tell  him  ere  long.  And  then  he 
would  be  glad  too,  because  she  was  glad. 

That  reminded  her.  She  had  neglected 
him  of  late.  Her  gladness  had  made 
her  selfish,  it  appeared.  She  must  seek 
the  old  man  there  and  then,  and  they 
would  take  a  walk  together  through  the 
fields,  as  in  the  old  days. 

Clotilde  found  that  the  priest  had  been 
from  home  some  hours.  The  disappoint- 
ment had  its  relief.  How  was  it  that  she 
could  no  longer  greet  him  in  quite  the 
bygone  spirit  ? 
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